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THE    EDUCATION   OF   THE    BLOOD. 

Thb  flight  of  an  old  year,  and  the  arrival  of  a  new  one,  are 
things  with  which,  alas !  we  are  now  familiarized  by  much  repetition ; 
yet  each  recurrence  makes  an  epoch,  and  offers  to  those  who  think 
at  all,  an  occasion  to  look  backward,  and  forward,  and  around. 
To  do  this  wisely,  we  should  do  it  with  an  universal  eye  to  the 
history  and  destinies  of  humanity ;  we  should  lose  sight  of  self,  and 
merge  all  minor  and  transitory  hopes  and  fears  in  the  vast  interests 
of  a  race,  of  a  species,  and  of  a  world.  We  should  make  this 
abstraction  first,  and  to  a  noble  mind  it  ought  to  be  possible,  of 
individual  passions  ;  and  we  should  also  guard  carefully  against  that 
of  which  we  cannot  divest  ourselves,  individual  habit  and  peculiarity 
of  thought  and  prejudice,  the  disadvantage  for  general  views  of 
being  individual,  of  having  but  one  system  of  thought  in  which  our 
views  can  be  nuitured,  but  one  speculum  or  lens  of  sight  through 
which  we  can  receive  them,  one  memory,  one  experience,  and  one 
wisdom  and  charity  the  fruit  of  both,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
fruitful.  What  might  a  man  not  give  to  inhabit  for  an  hour  like  a 
spirit  in  the  thoughts  of  his  neighbour !  to  ransack  the  palace  of 
his  soul,  and  discover  all  the  uses  and  all  the  faults  of  its  furniture, 
and  to  come  back  improved  by  travel  to  apply  the  results  to  his 
own,  and  to  learn  and  to  practise  a  custom  of  allowing  largely  for 
the  efiect  of  difference  of  points  of  view.  Argument  is  infinite 
because  language  is  imperfect ;  but  there  is  a  broad  basis  of  esta- 
blished truths  from  which  we  all  depart ;  there  is  a  scheme  of  general 
results  at  which  we  all  wish  to  arrive ;  and  we  wrangle  and  call 
each  other  fools,  because  all  are  insisting  on  means  which,  each  for 
the  other,  we  all  perceive  to  be  inadequate. 

The  hour  of  reflection  is  naturally  ^he  hour  of  exhortation  ;  but 
in  this  favoured  land,  and  in  this  enlightened  population,  we  see 
the  general  tendencies  of  things  go  on  so  rightly,  the  universal 
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sense  so  soond  and  just,  we  believe  so  fully  in  the  Spirit  of  the 

Age,  that  all  the  warning  and  all  the  exhortation  we  wish  to  utter 

may  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  Charity.    To  tariff  and  anti-tariff, 

to  Bankite  and  Loco  Foco,  to  Whig  and  Tory,  we  would  write  as 

a  new  commandment — that  they  love  one  another.    The  day  is  near 

when  charity  will  become  a  political  watchword,  and  one  of  infinite  ' 

effect  and  unexampled  popularity ;  for  preacher,  patriot,  and  partizan 

have  learned  the  fable  of  the  sun  and  the  wind,  and  are  learning  to 

practise  on  its  moral.     No  rocks  are  mollified  in  our  days  with 

vinegar ;  the  proverb  of  suaviter  in  modo  is  better  chemistry,  and 

the  flintiest  hearts  incline  to  give  way  before  it.     Let  any  man 

think  for  an  instant  on  his  own  natural  impulse  to  comply  with 

kind  solicitation,  and  to  resist  compulsion  were  it  even  used  for  his 

advantage,  and  he  may  judge  how  much  more  he  can  effect  in  the 

world  by  the  aid  of  this  principle  than  against  it.      Could  we 

candidly  and  kindly  discuss  all  the  points  we  are  contending  about 

at  present,  we  should  certainly  end  by  elucidating  them,  and  all 

agreeing  on  our  future  course. 

Our  material  interests  are  unquestionably  all  one.  We  are 
beginning  to  realize  this  and  act  upon  it;  our  differences  now 
are  usually  avowedly  only  personal,  and  personal  preferences 
must  always  exist,  and  always  be  the  source  of  something  like 
partizanship.  But  there  is  a  dominion  of  truth  redeemed  from 
error,  an  area  of  universal  opinion  in  which  all  enlightened  rea- 
soners  agree,  the  extent  of  which  is  hourly  increasing,  and  its  rate 
of  increase  is  constantly  accelerated  as  new  principles  are  de- 
veloped and  enlisted  in  its  advancement.  Several  such  principles, 
we  think,  are  manifesting  new  energies,  and  claiming  new  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  mankind  just  now ;  and  it  is  our  object  now  to 
point  to  a  few  of  those  which  the  events  of  the  year  just  closed 
have  set  in  conspicuous  lights.  Some  adversaries  of  truth  have 
received  defeats,  some  allies  have  had  their  hands  strengthened,  and 
some  light  has  been  thrown  on  things  which  were  bugbears  here- 
tofore, and  shown  that  they  are  harmless.  We  shall  give  an  in- 
stance briefly  to  each  of  these  points,  and  close  with  such  remarks 
as  we  have  space  for  on  the  new  view  of  the  future,  which  the  lapse 
of  the  past  year  has  aided  us  to  take,  and  the  new  hopes  those  views 
afford  us. 

And  first,  we  count  as  an  adversary  wounded,  the  old  system,  of 
late  so  much  discredited  of  meeting  distinct  argument  and  proof 
with  vague  disparagement,  of  compromising  undeniable  principles, 
and  deprecating  the  application  of  reasoning,  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  dispute  the  force.  This  dominion  of  principle  is  called 
Radicalism,  which  implies  the  opinion,  that  whatever  is  good  to  be- 
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lieve  is  good  to  act  on,  and  that  exceptions  must  be  as  clearly  proved 
as  the  rule.  Free  trade,  for  instance,  is  good,  that  is  proyed ;  but  it 
is  only  argued  vaguely  and  not  proved,  that  the  trade  in  money 
ought  to  be  an  exception.  Therefore  let  us  put  down  the  usury 
laws,  and  make  every  body  equal  in  the  privilege  of  banking,  and  trust 
t  our  merchants  to  choose  their  own  pilots,  and  buy  our  broad  cloths 

where  we  can  get  them  best.  If  there  are  any  exceptions,  let  us 
have  them  proved  beyond  question,  and  not  allow  our  energies  to  be 
cramped  on  suspicion ;  nothing  less  than  demonstration  and  uni- 
versal assent  will  justify  it.  The  rule  is  liberty,  but  the  madman 
must  be  shut  up ;  the  rule  is  protection,  but  the  murderer  must  be 
hanged ;  these  are  the  sort  of  exceptions  supported  by  the  degree 
of  evidence  which  only  ought,  in  case  of  imposing  legal  restraint, 
to  be  admitted.  And  the  broad  republican,  iron-handed  common 
sense  way  of  dealing  with  such  things  makes  hourly  converts ;  it 
is  more  consonant  to  the  simplicity  of  reason  than  the  hair-splitting 
system,  and  more  congenial  to  the  ambition  and  energy  of  a 
free  people  that  wishes  to  be  certain  of  what  it  knows,  to  clear  the 
ground  it  conquers,  and  lays  out  its  triangles  for  fresh  demonstration 
and  advances. 

So  much  for  an  enemy ;  and  for  a  friend,  we  hail  with  joy  the 
rapid  progress  made  of  late  by  the  feeling  whose  watchword  is  Na- 
tive Americanism*  It  has  Just  now  taken  fresh  development,  but 
we  are  of  those  who  have  long  seen  its  star  approaching,  and  bent 
among  its  worshipers.  Now  it  is  high  in  heaven  and  will  soon  be 
paramount,  and  little  needs  our  incense ;  now  at  last  we  seem  to 
be  about  to  redeem  ourselves  from  the  gross  inconsistency  of  pro- 
claiming that  slavery  and  tyranny  are  debasers  of  the  human  race, 
and  yet  admitting  their  scions  to  be  partners  in  our  councils.  Let  the 
guest  be  received  as  a  guest,  and  be  content  if  his  children  are  as 
ours,  and  for  his  own  protection,  let  him  trust  our  hospitality  with^ 
out  seeking  to  possess  himself  of  power. 

The  financial  phenomena  of  the  year  or  two  last  past  are  full  of 
instruction,  even  in  the  incomplete  state  of  development  in  which 
they  still  are,  though  a  little  more  time  we  believe  will  suffice  for  the 
passing  away  of  the  present  crisia,  and  the  solving  of  many  ques- 
tions favourably.  A  vast  influx  of  positive  wealth  has  been  received 
by  our  country ;  emigrants,  or  rather  immigrants,  have  brought  us 
much ;  but  the  increased  price  of  our  agricultural  staples  and  their 
increased  production  under  that  stimulus,  have  brought  us  tenfold 
more.  Large  fortunes  have  been  realized  in  all  directions,  and  larger 
fortunes  have  also  been  imagined  by  over-sanguine  speculators,  who 
have  adopted  too  hastily  the  confidence  that  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this 
day  and  much  more  abundant.    Much  of  this  appearance  of  wealthi 
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real  or  fallacious,  still  exists,  presenting  an  universality  of  compe* 
tence,  and  a  frequency  of  affluence  such  as  no  part  of.  this  world 
ever  looked  upon  before.  Now,  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  it  is 
worthy  of  all  remark,  for  croakers  have  not  been  wanting  to  tell  us 
that  Mammon  would  gather  us  at  last  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and 
fling  us  into  chaos.  Has  the  influence  of  wealth  increased  ?  It  would 
have  been  ahsurd  if  it  had,  as  it  grew  more  common.  Has  it  not 
rather  visibly  diminished  ?  Is  it  not  falling,  or  has  it  not  fallen,  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  scale  of  social  powers  ?  as  a  thing  which  talent 
guided  by  education  can  certainly  acquire  in  sufliciency,  and  which 
in  superfluity  is  as  useless  as  too  much  food  or  raiment,  or  any  thing 
else  we  cannot  make  use  of?  We  think  it  has,  and  we  look  on  the  state 
of  things  existing  here  as  a  proof  that  a  very  general  diflusion  of 
wealth  in  an  educated  community  has  a  tendency  to  check  and  keep 
in  check  the  two  opposite  mischievous  errors  which  grow  out  of 
want  of  familiarity  with  it  in  less  favoured  lands ;  the  over-estimate 
of  the  luxury  of  possessing  it,  which  leads  to  sordid  avarice ;  and  the 
too  great  expectation  of  pleasure  from  its  use  or  abuse,  which  leads 
to  prodigality.  How  few  examples  of  either  vice  are  heard  of 
among  us. 

But  in  dwelling  with  joy  and  hope  on  the  many  blessings  Provi« 
dence  pours  out  upon  us  and  around  us,  there  is  one  consideration 
which  chiefly  calls  for  our  admiration  and  thankfulness  in  our  views 
of  the  future,  which  is,  that  all  these  things  provide  for  their  own 
perpetuity  and  increase.  The  knowledge  by  means  of  which  they 
are  bestowed,  becomes  a  part  of  our  atmosphere ;  the  increased  apt- 
ness  for  knowledge  which  each  generation  of  civilized  men  obtains 
enters  into  our  circulation,  becomes  a  part  of  our  physical  constitu- 
tion, and  is  transmitted  to  our  descendants.  This  facility  of  acqui- 
sition  is  what  the  Crerman  physiologists  call  receptivity ;  it  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  brain  to  the  performance  of  its  accustomed  func- 
tions, which  certainly  not  only  exists  in  the  individual  in  eonse- 
quence  of  habit,  but  appears  as  a  predisposition  in  his  descendants. 
The  child  of  the  savage  cannot  be  broken  into  civilization ;  take  him 
from  the  breast  of  his  mother,  and  educate  him  with  what  care  and 
tenderness  you  will,  he  has  a  yearning  for  the  forest,  an  instinct  which 
prompts  him  to  cast  aside  the  habiliments  and  cast  ofi*the  restraints  of 
society,  and  return  to  the  blanket  and  the  woods.  His  blood  must  be 
trained  and  educated,  generation  after  generation  must  accumulate 
receptivity  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  done ;  his  knowledge  must 
become  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  those  physical  organs  which  serve 
the  mind  most  immediately,  must  acquire  adaptation  and  ductility, 
delicacy  of  discrimination,  and  promptness  of  apprehension.  And 
when  the  man  dies  his  life  is  transmitted,  his  blood  still  flows,  and 
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his  race  endures.  His  trials  and  their  instruction,  his  enjoyments 
and  their  softening  influence,  his  experiences  of  good  and  evil,  and 
that  enlargement  of  selfishness  to  philanthropy  which  is  the  effect  of 
a  life  well  spent,  the^  things  are  not  lost,  their  embryons  descend, 
and  in  each  generation  are  more  easily  and  largely  developed.  From 
father  to  son  the  taught  man  becomes  more  teachable  ;  the  proofs  of 
this  abound  in  all  history  since  the  time  when  the  invention  of  print- 
ing  first  gave  stability  to  human  acquirements,  and  brought  the 
power  of  the  many  to  bear  on  the  advancement  of  learning.  There 
is  a  learning  which  tlie  many  cannot  acquire,  they  are  too  busy ; 
but  knowledge,  the  result  of  learning,  is  simple,  and  may  be  widely 
diffused.  Every  body  knows,  for  instance,  the  rudiments  of  the  Co- 
pernican  system ;  that  is  plain,  indispensable,  simple  knowledge.  To 
know  what  Ptolemy  and  Ty  cho  Brache  and  Alphonsoof  Castile  thought 
of  the  matter,  and  who  were  Galileo's  persecutors,  is  mere  learning, 
curious,  but  practically  useless,  and  difficult  to  keep  in  the  memory 
because  disconnected  with  practice,  and  use,  and  daily  association. 
Knowledge,  properly  so  called,  is  the  result  of  learning ;  it  is  concise 
and  clear,  easily  impressed  on  the  memory  and  retained,  often  re- 
vived by  association  and  increased  by  experiment  and  observation. 
The  fund  of  it  possessed  by  the  people  is  vast  and  rapidly  accumu. 
lating ;  its  sources  are  multiplying,  our  receptivity  is  improving ;  and 
where  shall  the  waves  be  stayed  1  Let  those  prescribe  limits  who 
desire  limitation ;  but  for  us,  we  would  rather  kneel  with  clasped 
hands,  and  bow  down  and  kiss  the  earth  which  God  is  blessing  so 
abundantly*^ 

"  And  make  his  former  grace  a  plea, 
And  ask  him  still  for  more." 

It  has  been  a  prevailing  error  to  over-rate  the  distance  in  all  res- 
pects between  man  and  man,  and  not  least  in  the  matter  of  know- 
ledge. The  difierence  between  learning  and  ignorance  is  great  in 
effect,  but  often  much  less  in  fact  than  it  appears.  If  all  the  facts 
a  learned  man  knows  could  be  inventoried  and  counted,  and  in  like 
manner  all  that  are  known  to  a  man  whom  we  call  ignorant  in 
comparison — a  plain  farmer  or  unpretending  mechanic**it  is  highly 
probable  that  for  every  eleven  facts  known  to  the  former  the  latter 
would  know  ten.  Some  experiments  on  this  may  be  easily  made  by 
taking  the  first  subject  that  occurs,  and  separating  the  facts  univer- 
sally known  in  relation  to  it  from  thoso  which  are  only  known  to 
men  of  science ;  and  we  think  it  is  a  large  estimate  to  take  the  latter 
at  ten  per  cent,  on  the  former.  It  is  this  last  keystone,  perhaps,  that 
makes  the  arch ;  it  may  be  this  last  stratum  that  makes  the  reef  a 
fruitful  island)  this  last  infusion  which  tempers,  ripens,  and  leavens 
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the  whole  maas ;  still  it  is  a  small  thing  in  itself,  a  mere  extra  dime 
of  knowledge  which  all  might  have  acquired  and  retained  who  have 
acquired  the  rest,  without  any  sensible  additional  effort  had  it  hung 
within  their  reach*  The  obtaining  or  missing  this  depends  on  the 
accidents  of  a  man's  early  habits  and  associations ;  and  as  society 
has  been  educated  hitherto,  few  in  comparison  have  been  favoured 
by  these  accidents.  But  the  number  is  increasing,  and  each  in* 
crease  reproduces,  multiplies,  circulates  and  familiarizes  the  existing 
stock  of  knowledge ;  it  intertwines  itself  more  and  more  with  con. 
versation,  and  identifies  itself  more  and  more  with  the  atmosphere 
and  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  knowledge  which  exists  among  us  in 
this  form,  which  every  person  born  and  living  among  us  must  ac- 
quire independent  of  school  or  study,  we  call  our  atmospheric  know« 
ledge;  and  we  say  the  mass  of  it  is  so  great,  that  to  add  to  it  the  re- 
sults of  all  the  learning  of  the  schools  would  at  most  only  be  to  in- 
crease it  by  a  tenth. 

But  there  goes  more  to  this  process  of  atmosphericising  knowledge 
than  the  mere  proclaiming  it,  or  even  than  the  disseminating  gene- 
rally the  formuls  and  words  that  contain  it ;  that  may  do  very  well 
in  physics,  where  a  single  experiment  confirms  the  truth  and  fixes  it 
in  the  memory,  but  not  in  ethics  and  morals.  In  these  sciences,  to 
know  a  principle  is  not  sufficient ;  there  is  a  realizing  faith  required 
to  make  it  available,  the  truth  must  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
our  thought,  be  assimilated  and  become  a  part  of  it.  Many  people 
know  many  things  which  they  cannot  act  on  at  all ;  a  man  knows, 
for  instance,  when  he  is  to  read  a  paper  to  a  public  meeting  that  he 
ought  to  read  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  that  no  harm  would  come  to 
him  of  it,  but  good ;  and  yet  if  he  wants  practice  and  realization,  his 
voice  will  tremble  and  his  words  stick  in  his  throat.  So  of  a  thousand 
other  cases  of  people  who  sin  against  knowledge  ;  the  procrastina- 
ting,  the  intemperate,  &c.  &c.  Every  body  knows  that  honesty  is 
the  beet  policy  ;  yet  most  men  persuade  themselves  that  certain  cases 
of  their  own  are  exceptions,  and  thus  undermine  the  rule.  Every 
body  knows  that  it  is  best  for  a  man's  self  to  do  as  he  would  be 
done  by ;  yet  every  body  lets  blind  passions  and  short-sighted  in- 
terests act  constantly  in  disregard  of  this  knowledge.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  the  knowledge  is  incomplete,  it  has  not  yet  descended 
through  generations  enough,  the  air  is  not  yet  saturated  with  it ; 
and  indeed  both  our  air  and  our  race,  which  we  are  doing  our  ut- 
most to  improve,  are  constantly  suffering  admixtures  of  the  breath 
and  the  blood  of  people  whose  improvement  is  here  to  begin.  Still, 
we  say  again,  improvement  does  go  on ;  there  is  a  foundation  laid, 
though  there  is  nothing  more,  and  Time  will  see  a  glorious  edifice. 
The  world,  if  it  should  stop  to-day,  must  be  pronounced  a  failure ; 
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therefore  it  is  not  intended  to  stop  to-day^  but  the  great  beginnings 
we  see  all  around  us  will  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  great  ends*  Error 
is  mortal  and  transitory,  Truth  is  immortal  and  expansive.  Error 
is  the  curse  denounced  with  a  limit  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera, 
tions ;  but  Truth  comes  in  with  the  mercy  shown  unto  thousands  of 
thousands  of  generations,  to  those  who  love  God  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments. 

Truth  is  grand,  single,  unequivocal,  and  universal.  It  tolerates 
no  abuse,  it  acknowledges  no  moderate,  that  is  partial,  reforms,  it 
admits  no  compromise.  In  the  application  of  power,  whatever  can- 
not  be  proved  to  be  right,  is  wrong ;  and  conversely,  ip  the  freedom 
of  human  action,  whatever  is  not  proved  to  be  wrong,  is  right ;  let 
conscience  judge  the  rest.  And  those  who  come  down,  whether  into 
the  political  or  religious  arena,  to  darken  instruction  by  words 
against  this  knowledge,  are  blind  guides — ^blind  above  all  to  the  im- 
pending ruin  which  threatens  themselves  and  their  systems.  Let 
them  consider  the  elements  of  progress  and  despair,  and  let  them 
build  on  that  despair  conversion,  new  hopes,  and  larger  sympathies  ; 
let  them  seek  to  share  the  electric  impulse  which  flows  from  that 
great  chain  of  thought  whose  successive  links  the  press  perpetuates, 
and  whose  continuance  is  the  task  we  have  inherited  and  must 
transmit.  And  we  shall  transmit  not  merely  accumulated  know- 
ledge, but  increased  facility  for  acquiring  and  apprehending  more ; 
for  we  repeat,  there  is  a  constitutional  education,  there  is  an  effect 
on  the  physical  tides  of  moral  light,  as  there  ia  one  of  the  sun  and 
moon  upon  the  sea.  Vast  stores  of  truth  may  be  essentialized  in 
axioms,  and  diffused  and  made  as  common  as  the  air ;  while  disci- 
pline and  aptness  may  enter  into  our  circulation^  may  come  down 
to  us  instead  of  gout  or  insanity  from  our  fathers,  and  be  imbibed 
with  our  mother's  milk.  The  difference  between  nation  and  nation 
lies  here,  the  difference  between  the  darkest  and  brightest  ages  of 
the  world  ;  these  two  intangible  but  mighty  and  real  existences  are 
the  levers  humanity  is  to  use  in  future, — atmospheric  knowledge  and 
the  education  of  the  blood. 
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"AND  ART  THOU  GONE,  BELOVED  ONEr 

And  art  thou  gone,  beloved  one  1 

I  ask  if  this  can  be  1 
I  ask  if  she  must  sigh  alone 

Who  would  have  died  for  thee  1 

When  danced  thy  bark  upon  the  wave. 

And  flared  her  snowy-  sail, 
As  morning  to  the  ocean  gave 

The  grandeur  of  the  gale. 

When  yonder  purple  mountain  flung 

Its  shadow  on  the  sea. 
When  lips  were  mute,  and  hands  were  wrung, 

I  saw  the  last  of  thee. 

A  moment  on  the  shelving  shore 

I  waved  a  wild  farewell, 
But  little  thought  the  ocean's  roar 

Would  prove  thy  parting  knell. 

I  ever  thought,  beloved  one  ! 

Thy  gentle  eyes  would  close, 
Where  rolls  the  river  in  the  sun, 

And  blooms  the  forest  rose : 

Where  Nature  like  a  mother  smiles, 

And  with  the  voice  of  praise. 
The  birds  among  the  forest  aisles 

Their  tuneful  paeans  raise. 

My  hopes  were  vain — thy  hurrying  feet 

The  deck  in  battle  trod. 
And  thence  thy  spirit  went  to  meet 

The  sentence  of  thy  Grod. 

Aye,  proud  and  noble  was  thy  fall 

Amid  the  fiery  fight, 
While  over  thee,  and  over  all, 

The  spangled  flag  was  bright. 

No  mercenary  sword  was  thine, 

No  monarch  claimed  its  aid ; 
But  Freedom's  foes  beheld  it  shine 

A  bright  and  spotless  blade. 

And  ever  be  thy  laurel  wreath 

Qreen  as  thine  ocean  grave  ! 
And  dear  thy  memory  as  the  breath 

Of  spice-winds  on  the  wave. 


THE  SPANISH  LADY  AND  THE  ENGLISH  KNIGHT.* 

A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH. 

"  WOl  you  hear  a  Bpanlah  lady 
How  sbe  wooed  aa  EogUah  maa  V* 

"  She  ever  told  her  love, 
Jtor  let  coneealment,  liJce  a  woiu  i*  the  bud, 
Prey  on  ha  olioe  cheek.'* 

Shakspsakk  improtko. 

Ladf.         Sir  Knight,  I  pray  thee,  leave  me  not  alone, 

And  go  not  hence,  unless  thou  tak'st  me  also ! 

'Tis  true,  you  made  descent  upon  our  town — 

You  English  soldiers — and  as  falcons  swoop 

Upon  their  prey,  you  took  our  ladies  captive : 

(Ah,  would  such  sweet  captivity  might  last !) 

Our  bodies  were  your  prisoners,  and,  alas ! 

Our  hearts  are  prisoners  too.    And  now  you  go 

Home  to  your  happy  Ehigland,  you  release 

Our  bodies,  but  you  cannot  free  our  hearts. 

Mine  is  a  prisoner  ever  to  thy  will. 

And,  bound  in  wUling  chains,  H  will  share  thy  voyage 

And  dwell  with  thee  at  home.    Do  not  obey, 

Most  courteous  knight,  the  order,  just  received, 

To  set  the  ladies  free— -but  hold  me  still 

Thy  captive  I  Bear  me  hence  to  England ! 

Ill  be  thy  wife,  thy  handmaid,  or  thy  slave : — 

For  thou  hast  won  my  love — ^and  I've  no  shame 

In  making  this  confession,  but  am  proud 

Of  my  true  love. 
KniglU.  And  can*st  thou  love  me,  lady ! 

Whom  thou  know'st  well  to  be  thy  country's  foe  1 

Indeed,  indeed — conceal'st  thou  not  some  purpose 

Of  vengeance  by  this  fair  pretence,  this  love 

Ingenuously  told — these  cozening  words  1 

Lurks  there  not  death  in  these  thick-growing  flowers  1 

Fve  read,  in  Eastern  story,  that  thy  sex, 

When  wronged,  will  seek  a  stealthy  retribution, 

With  tread  as  soft  and  eye  as  brightly  keen 

As  the  lone  tigress,  through  the  shadowy  pahns 

Spying  the  hand  that  stole  her  dco^ling  young. 

Seek'st  thou  not,  lady,  to  revenge  thyself; 

Because,  amid  the  clash  of  glittering  steel, 

The  fall  of  banners,  and  the  carnage  dire, 

*  For  the  akain  ftory,  thouvh  not  for  the  catastrophe,  of  this  aketcb,  I  am  indebted  to  the  beau- 
tfAiI  old  ballad,  entltied  "Thk  SpAjnea  Ladt^a  Lovk;'*  the  two  Ont  venea  of  which  are 
prefixed  as  one  of  my  mottoes.  P.  B. 

VOL.  IX.  2 
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I  made  thee  captiye,  and  have  kept  thee  here 
Theae  many  tedious  days')  Wilt  tell  me,  sooth  1 

Lad/if»        Ah,  cmel  thought !  must  love  so  troe  as  mine 
Meet  with  unkind  requital,  with  repulse  1 
Trust  me,  fair  sir,  I'm  thine  and  only  thine. 
Oh,  blessed  was  the  season  and  the  hour, 
When  ELnglish  men  first  came  on  Spanish  ground ! 
If  such,  by  common  voice,  our  £bes  be  called. 
We've  found  most  gentle  and  most  welcome  foes. 
Once  more  I  tell  thee^with  our  guarded  town 
Surrendered  also  our  unguarded  hearts: 
Then  to  thy  country  bear  away  thine  own ! 

Knight,         Heaven  shield  thee,  beauteous  lady !  Rest  thee  still 
In  Spain.    Rest  thee,  and  weq>  these  bitter  tears 
No  more !   Sure  there  are  gallant  lovers  here 
Who'll  freely  throng  to  win  thy  lightest  favour; 
Who,  on  the  wings  of  swift  Desire,  will  fly 
To  merit  such  sweet  smiles ;  who'll  ride  amain 
Into  th'  encircled  lists  to  shiver  swords 
And  lances  splinter  with  the  best  in  Spain; 
Who  11  dare  the  mad  bull  in  his  fiercest  rage — 
Dressed  in  the  red  cloaks  of  the  matadors, 
Or  on  the  affrighted  steeds  around  the  ring 
Boldly  career — so  thou'lt  but  drop  a  glove 
For  one  to  wear  in  cap-band  as  thy  squire ! 

Lady,         Most  courteous  knight  1  Know  that  our  Spanish  men 
Are  jealous,  fiery,  and  impetuous  brave : 
They  crush  the  bloom  of  tender  hearts,  they  sport 
With  dear  affection : — but  you  English  men 
Through  all  the  world  are  counted  true  and  kind. 
Oh,  leave  me  not  to  some  old  surly  Don, 
Wholl  keep  me  shut  up  in  a  gloomy  tower 
With  no  attendant  but  a  wrinkled  crone ! 
Oh,  leave  me  not  to  some  rash  cavalier, 
Whose  love  will  cool  with  his  first  burning  kiss  I 
See!  I  am  young  and  tender,  with  a  heart 
Untouched  save  by  thine  own.    Then,  gentle  sir, 
Make  me  thy  wife ! — for  English  wives,  they  say, 
Are  blest  in  their  fond  husband's  constant  love. 

Knight,      hady,  'twould  be  a  blot  upon  my  shield — 
A  very  shame,  to  bear  a  woman  hence : 
For,  without  blame,  a  soldier  cannot  have 
So  sweet  a  solace  as  a  woman's  hand 
To  smooth  for  him  the  rugged  couch  of  war. 
Ladf.  Ill  quickly  change  my  dress,  if  this  be  so— 

And,  as  thy  page,  will  homeward  follow  thee : 
And  should  some  dark  assassin  strive  to  pierce 
Thy  manly  heart,  when  thou  art  unaware, 
111  twine  myself  around  thee— ton  much  blest 
To  cast  away  my  life  in  saving  thine  I 

Knight.      I  have  nor  goki  nor  silver,  lady  bright, 

To  keep  thee  in  due  maintenance :— to  travel 
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Is  charges  great  at  every  reiting-pUce 
Between  this  and  the  rocky  Englirii  coaaL 
Ladf.         And  what  of  thati  Fyc  jewela,  rings,  and  chains, 
And  thou  shah  hare  them  all ;  besides,  Fve  pounds 
Of  gold  full  fifty  score— ihese  shalt  thou  have. 

Kni^H,       Know'st  thou  the  dangers  of  the  stormy  seal 

Hast  ever  seen  the  lurid  lightning  leap 

O'er  the  black  biilowa  1  Hast  thou  erer  heaid. 

The  thunder  rolling  through  their  awful  dash  % 

Hast  ever  been  within  tiie  fragile  ship, 

When  on  the  curVd  crest  of  the  mounting  ware 

She  slowly  rises,  and  then  downward  darts 

Like  a  swifl  meteor,  in  the  yawning  gulf  1 

Hast  ever  heard  the  horrid  cries  of  fear 

Uttered  by  sailors  old,  when  the  mast  falls 

And  whips  the  uncurbed  sea,  that  still  bounds  on 

Like  a  wild  steed  1    Lady,  would'st  dare  all  this 

To  be  my  bride  1 
XfO^y.  Oh  yes  1  in  truth  I  will 

Abide  all  these  extremities  and  more ; 

For  I  could  find  in  heart  to  lose  my  life 

For  thee — so  thou  wilt  take  me  to  thy  home. 
Emgkt,      Alas  t  most  lovely  maid, — thou  must  forego 

This  fancy  strange :  I  caanot,  if  I  would, 

Be  thine :— for  I've  a  trusting  wife  at  heme, 

A  sweet  dear  woman  la  my  English  land, 

To  whom  I  vowed  the  sacred  marriage^vow^ 

Which  I'll  not  falsify  for  gems  or  gold. 

Or  all  Spain's  star-eyed  daughters  I 
Lady,  Happy  wife! 

Thrice  happy  is  her  fortune  to  possess 

So  true  a  lord !    Grod  send  thee  blissful  days  I 

I  will  not  woo  thee  farther,  faithful  knight : 

But  pardon  crave  for  my  unthought  offence 

In  asking  that  which  was  another's  boon. 

Commend  me,  oh,  commend  me  to  thy  wife; 

Give  her  this  chain  of  gold,  these  bracelets  twain— 

Tokens  I  grieved  because  I  was  so  bold ! — 

And  all  my  stove  of  jewels  take  with  thee ; 

For  more  than  me  they  will  befit  thy  wife. 

Now  will  I  spend  my  days  in  prayerful  fasts 

In  some  lone  cell's  impenetrable  gloom  ;-— 

Hearing  no  music  save  the  holy  hymns 

Of  sister  nuns,  by  dawn  and  twilight  sung; 

And  I  shall  die  of  unrequited  love  I — 
KniglU.      Nay— droop  not  thua--<iroop  not,  my  own  dear  bride ! 
Ijody,         Thy  bride  I    What  mean*— 
Knigkt.  Yes  1  thou  shalt  be  my  bride 

Within  the  hour.    My  heait  runs  o'er  with  rapture  I 

All  that  I've  told  thee,  love,  was  but  to  prove 

Thy  sweet  sincerity.    Come  to  these  arms. 

Thou  dearest !  and  forgive  my  stratagem. 

From  the  first  moment  I  beheld  thy  charms 
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I  felt  their  dangerous  power,  and  strove  to  quell 
The  rebel,  Love,  which  strove  with  kingly  Reason. 
Think  of  my  deep  delight  to  hear  thee  say 
Thou  lov'dst  me — think  of  my  o'erflowing  joy 
To  find  thy  love  leas  warm  than  firm  and  true ! 
Lad/y.  Hast  thou  indeed  no  wife  at  home  1 

Knigkt,  Ah,  no  I 

My  life  spent  in  the  wars — ^I  never  dreamed 
To  wed  for  long,  long  years ;  but  now  the  wars 
Are  ended — and  Spain's  rallies  smile  again, 
And  vines  grow  green  in  peace,  I  shall  return 
Home  to  my  happy  England,  not  alone  I 
For  thou  shalt  be  companion  of  my  journey. 
Nor  will  I  trust  my  treasure  to  the  sea; 
But  bear  thee  homeward  o'er  the  Pyrenees, 
Through  the  sweet  vales  of  fVance,  where  Plenty  smiles. 
Thence,  will  our  voyage  be  short  upon  the  wave 
That  severs  France  from  England.    Wilt  thou  go  1 

tdtd^.         Oh  yes !  through  life,  through  life— my  dearest  lord ! 

KnigU.      Thy  gold  and  gems  I  need  not    I  have  lands. 
Broad,  fertile,  rich— that  stretch  for  miles  around 
My  old,  ancestral  castle — ^revenues 
Have  I,  that  would  enrich  twenty  hidalgos ! 
Thou  shalt  be  mistress  of  them.    Cornel  away! 
Our  light-plumed  loves  shall  waft  us  on,  like  birds, 
Till  we're  at  home  upon  oar  English  ground. 
And  English  lords  thy  beauty  shall  extol, 
And  ladies  own  thy  bright,  surpassing  charms : 
Nor  shall  the  lilies  of  the  land  be  vain 
When  they  have  seen  my  blushing  rose  of  Spain  I 
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Oh  think  of  me,  my  love,  oh,  think  of  me — 
When  first  the  dewy  light  of  thy  blue  eyes 

Meeteth  the  Morning's  glance— and  bright  things  be 
Brighter  because  from  sleep  thou  dost  arise  1 

Oh  think  of  me,  my  love,  oh,  think  of  me— 
When  Evening's  planets  see  thine  eyelids  close 

On  sweeter  beams  than  theirs — and  dark  things  be 
Darker  because  thou'rt  gone  to  thy  repose  I 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  on  a  sultry  afternoon  in  August  that  I  was  sitting  in  my 
office  in  Court  street,  poring  over  the  last  number  of  the  Jurist. 
My  solitude  had  a  short  time  before  been  invaded  by  an  irruption 
of  Irish  clients,  who,  afier  boring  me  with  a  long  detail  of  griev- 
ances, had  left  me  without  a  fee.  I  was  out  of  humour,  and  heartily 
tired  of  my  briefless  fate,  and  of  my  barren,  musty,  and  unavailing 
studies. 

^  I  must  have  some  recreation,"  I  exclaimed,  flinging  the  Jurist 
into  a  comer — **  some  respite  from  this  continued  drudgery — some 
rebound  from  this  unremitted  tension  of  the  faculties.  Here  have 
I  been  pent  up  the  whole  summer  in  this  miserable  twelve  by  four* 
teen  apartment,  with  a  bruised  bust  of  Cicero  over  my  desk,  and  a 
box  of  cigars  with  Lucifer  matches  on  my  mantel-piece.  Here 
have  I  been  cabined,  cribbed,  confined ;  while  the  foam  and  the 
sparkles  upon  the  bright  goblet  of  existence  have  been  fast  sub- 
siding and  disappearing !  The  wild  roses  have  bloomed,  but  not 
for  me.  The  forests  have  heaped  high  their  masses  of  foliage,  but 
not  to  bless  my  sight.  The  streams  have  flashed,  and  the  cataracts 
have  roared,  and  the  great  sea  has  rolled  its  serried  waves  and 
tossed  their  white  feathers  upon  the  beach ;  but-^od  of  Nature  1— 
I  have  missed  them  all.  I  have  Hved  as  if  they  were  not.  And 
how  inadequate  has  been  the  reward  of  my  abstinence !" 

As  I  turned  round  suddenly  after  this  sensible  monologue,  Cicero 
appeared  to  be  looking  at  me  with  such  an  impertinent  sneer  upon 
his  lip,  that  I  incontinently  dashed  my  fist  in  his  face,  thereby 
breaking  his  head,  and  strewing  my  floor  with  the  fragments.  I 
then  threw  my  principes  out  of  the  window;  sent  the  Lucifer 
matches  to  the  devil ;  lacked  Chitty  on  Bills  into  the  chimney  cor- 
ner; threw  Coke  into  the  coal-hole;  and  finished  my  extrava- 
gancies by  striking  together  my  hands,  clasping  them  over  my 
head  k  la  Kean,  pacing  my  room  at  long  strides,  and  soliloquizing 
aloud: 

^  Te»— I  will  leave  this  fetid  atmosphere— these  paved  and  dusty 
streets — ^this  black  hole  of  Calcutta.  I  will  go  off  on  a  pleasant 
tour.  I  will.  My  mind  is  made  up.  But  whither  shall  I  go  ? 
To  the  White  Hills?    No— they  aro  too  familiar.     To  Lake 
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George  ?  I  may  take  it  in  my  way.  To  the  Sulphur  Springs  ? 
Not  the  season.  To  Saratoga?  Decidedly  too  rowdyish.  To 
Winnipiseogee  Lake  ?  Beautiful,  but  unfrequented.  To  Niagara  ? 
Perhaps  so.  What  think  you  of  Quebec  ?  Capital !  I  have  never 
been  there !  Wolfe,  Montcalm,  Montgomery — ^what  associations 
are  connected  with  the  place  !  And  then  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Montmorenci,  and  the  Falls  of  the  Chaudi^re !  And  I  can  visit 
Niagara  on  my  way  home.  O,  the  exhilaration  of  freedom  !  I 
already  revive.  My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightlier  on  its  throne.  My 
brain  expands — my  veins  thrill  with " 

My  rhapsody  was  interrupted.  As  I  turned  abruptly  round,  I 
came  in  collision  with  one  of  my  Irish  barbarians,  who  coolly 
wished  the  ^  top  of  the  morning"  to  me,  though  it  must  have  been 
perfectly  apparent  to  him  that  the  sun  had  long  since  past  its 
meridian.  This  was  beyond  human  endurance.  Fortunately  the 
door  was  open  and  the  stairs  were  near.  I  am  not  an  indifferent 
boxer — thanks  to  John  Hudson,  the  prince  of  American  pugilists. 
The  next  moment  my  unfortunate  client  took  leave  of  me  in  a  very 
precipitate  manner,  performing  a  rotatory  motion  down  stairs 
which  seemed  to  facilitate  his  departure. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  quitted  Boston  for  Concord,  from  which 
place  I  passed  through  Vermont  to  the  delightful  village  of  Bur- 
lington  on  Lake  Champlain.  Commend  me  to  Vermont  for 
magnificent  scenery.  There  is  a  stream  which  runs  into  the 
Connecticut,  known  on  the  map  as  White  river ;  and  the  scenery 
along  this  beautiful  tributary  is  of  the  most  imposing  description. 
The  banks  are  hedged  in  on  either  side  by  an  immense  range  of 
stupendous  hills,  some  rock-ribbed,  frowning,  and  crowned  with 
sombre  pines ;  but  many  of  them  cultivated  to  the  very  top,  verdant, 
fertile,  and  so  precipitous  and  high,  tiiat  it  is  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty the  ploughman  pursues  his  hazardous  task  upon  the  almost 
impending  slope.  The  xoad  at  the  base  of  these  hills  and  along 
the  margent  of  the  White  river,  (which  is  appropriately  named,  for 
its  waters  are  like  crystal,)  is  extremely  narrow,  and  in  many  places 
formed  by  the  timber  hurled  down  from  the  hills  and  imbedded  in 
the  edge  of  the  stream.  Shall  I  ever  forget  that  delicious  journey 
through  the  gorge  of  those  green  mountains  on  that  still  slumberous 
afternoon,  when  the  forests  were  mutely  undergoing  the  resplendent 
transmutation  caused  by  that  successful  alchemist,  the  frost-— 
when  the  blue  sky  was  unfleckered,  save  by  a  few  pearly,  translu- 
cent clouds,  majestic  in  their  repose-^when  the  river  poured  its 
silver  tribute  at  ray  feet,  and  the  diversified  hills  passed  like  a  glo- 
rious pageant  before  my  view-— and  nature,  animate  and  inanimate, 
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seemed  iBstiBct  with  the  subdued  joy  of  passive  exisleikee — shall  I 
forget  it  t 

But  a  truce  to  rhapsody,  which  when  the  fit  is  over  strikes  me  as 
very  inane  stuff.  I  crossed  Lake  Champlain  in  the  night-time-— 
gased  on  the  British  encampment  of  Isle  aux  Noyes  at  sunrise- 
landed  soon  afterwards  at  the  little  Canadian  town  of  St.  Johns — 
and  before  evening  was  safely  deposited  at  Goodenough's  Hotel  in 
Montreal.  I  did  not  remain  here  long.  That  same  night  I  em- 
barked on  board  the  noble  steamboat  St.  George  for  Quebec  ;  and 
when  I  issued  suddenly  from  the  cabin  the  next  day  about  nooB» 
behold !  we  were  overshadowed  by  Cape  Diamond,  which  rose  with 
its  impregnable  battlements  like  an  exhalation  firom  the  edge  of  the 
river.    The  effect  was  decidedly  melodramatic. 


CHAPTER  n. 

It  was  the  third  day  of  my  residence  in  Quebec,  and  one  of  those 
balmy,  sunshiny  days  with  blue  skies  and  soft  airs,  when  the  man» 
who  does  not  instinctively  bless  his  Creator,  has  no  music  in  his 
soul.     I  hired  a  caldche,  and  rode  to  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci. 
My  first  view  of  the  cascade  was  from  the  platform  on  the  right 
side  before  crossing  the  bridge.     From  this  height  the  e^ct  is 
grand  and  imposing,  and  it  makes  the  brain  giddy  to  look  down 
upon   the  foaming    abyss,  where   the  precipitated   waters  strike 
upon  the  jagged  rocks,  rolling  up  a  cloud  of  fine  white  mist,  on 
whose  front  a  rainbow  coronet  is  set  by  the  sunshine.     The  falls  of 
Montmorenci  are  higher  by  seventy  feet  than  Niagara,  but  they 
are  much  narrower,  and  the  volume  of  water  that  sweeps  over  is  of 
course  vastly  inferior.     Near  the  foot  of  the  cataract,  the  whole 
foam  of  the  falling  waters  appears  to  meet  like  drifting  snow,  and 
forming  two  immense  revolving  wheels,  to  be  scattered  thence  into 
spray  or  sent  lashed  into  froth  over  the  bed  of  the  torrent. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  I  hastened  to  take  ^  view  of  the  falls  from 
the  opposite  side ;  and  here  the  smooth  bold  sweep  of  the  river, 
and  the  terrific  plunge  of  its  waters  over  the  precipice,  may  be  seen 
to  great  advantager  <<The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below" 
is  no  where  more  beautifully  exemplified. 

The  path  to  the  foot  of  the  falls  is  extremely  steep  and  precipi- 
tous ;  and  as  there  are  few  bushes  or  shrubs  to  break  your  descent, 
ten  chances  to  one,  if  you  have  the  temerity  to  make  the  attempt, 
yon  will  pitch  down  the  declivity  head  over  heels  into  the  river. 
By  dint  of  great  precaution  I  descended  in  safety— got  drenched 
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with  the  &iie  piercing  spray  which  is  scattered  from  the  cauldron  of 
foaming  waters,  and  then  undertook  to  return — 

"  Sed  revocare  gradoxn  1" 

It  was  in  climbing  the  heights  of  Montmorenci  that  I  met  with 
the  adventure  which  was  destined  to  be  a  memorable  event  in  my 
existence.  I  had  accomplished  two  thirds  of  the  ascent,  and  was 
resting,  with  one  foot  upon  a  small  projecting  stone,  and  the  other 
thrust  into  the  earth,  while  with  my  left  hand  I  grasped  a  clump  of 
stout  looking  grass,  when  I  heard  a  scream,  and  looking  up,  beheld 
a  young  lady,  who,  upon  my  veracity,  was  the  most  beautiful  being 
I  ever  saw,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  stop  herself  from  being  precipi- 
tated down  the  declivity.  Behind  her  was  a  middle  aged  gentle- 
man, who  I  concluded  was  her  father,  making  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  render  her  assistance.  Down  she  came,  and  she  looked  to  me 
like  an  angel  of  light  descending  from  the  clouds.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  simple  nankin  riding  habit,  trimmed  with  green,  (I  recollect  it 
as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday ;)  and  had  on  a  light  straw  bonnet^ 
which  the  wind  had  thrown  back  upon  her  shoulders — ^rather  an  odd 
costume  for  an  angel,  but  at  the  same  time  not  an  unbecoming  one. 

What  was  I  to  do  ?  It  was  very  evident  that  if  I  remained  in  the 
position  in  which  I  stood,  I  should  be  directly  in  her  way  ;  and  then 
the  shock  of  collision  might  be  severe  to  both  parties.  But  if  I  did 
not  render  her  some  assistance  she  would  in  all  probability  have  hef 
brains  dashed  out,  or  be  hurled  into  the  river,  or  be  bruised  and 
disfigured  in  some  way.  But  how  could  I  help  her  ?  My  footing 
seemed  so  unstable,  that  a  feather  wafted  against  me  might  send  me 
reeling  down  the  hill.  How  then  could  I  sustain  the  threatened 
collision  ? 

I  had  not  much  time  for  reflection.  I  braced  myself  as  firmly  as 
I  could  upon  the  shelving  ground,  twined  my  left  hand  about  the 
clump  of  grass  which  supported  me,  and  then  with  my  right  arm 
outstretched,  gallantly  awaited  the  descent  of  the  fair  creature  in 
the  nankin  riding  habit  trimmed  with  green.  Down  she  came,  and 
I  shut  my  eyes  close,  as  I  have  seen  people  do  when  pulling  the 
trigger  of  a  gun  pretty  heavily  charged.  The  next  instant  the 
shock  was  received,  and  it  quivered  through  me  like  electricity. 
Two  arms  were  thrown  rather  impetuously  over  my  shoulders,  a 
cloud  of  dark  tresses  brushed  my  cheek,  and  a  gentle  heart  was 
pressed  throbbing  audibly  against  mine.  My  equilibrium  was  mar- 
vellously preserved.  I  stood  the  shock  manfully.  Like  a  frightened 
dove  the  lady  rested  panting  upon  my  shoulder.  She  trembled  in 
every  limb,  and  was  half  sinking  upon  her  knees.     Her  black  clus- 
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teiing  curls  were  in  awful  contrast  with  the  marble  paflor  of  her 
forehead  and  cheek.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  uphold  her  from 
falling.  For  about  a  minute — ^yes,  a  whole  minute— we  remained 
in  this  situation  without  speaking  a  w<»rd,  and  I  could  have  been 
contented  to  continue  in  the  same  position  for  some  minutes  longer  ( 
but  unfortunately  the  treacherous  clump  of  grassy  by  which  our 
weights  were  sustained,  began  to  show  symptoms  of  giving  way.  It 
was  being  deracinated  by  inches.  I  gently  directed  the  lady's  at- 
tention  to  the  fact.  She  started*  looked  upon  me  for  a  moment  a 
little  wildly,  and  then  recovering  herself,  bent  upon  me  a  smile 
which  I  shaU  remember  to  my  dying  day.  It  was  so  appealingly 
eloquent  of  gratitude,  confusion,  apprehension,  and  a  thousand 
nameless  and  flitting  emotions,  that  I  gazed  into  her  face  as  if  I 
were  scanning  the  features  of  some  gorgeous  and  diversified  land- 
scape, the  right  of  which  I  was  to  enjoy  but  for  a  moment. 

She  spoke,  and  I  roused  myself  as  if  from  a  trance. 

*^  Shall  we  not  make  an  effort  to  ascend  ?  I  believe  I  have  leco* 
vered  from  my  ridiculous  fright  V 

She  attempted  to  move  upward,  but  her  stxength  was  as  yet  un- 
equal to  the  ^ort ;  and  so,  with  my  arm  about  her  waist,  half  lifting 
and  half  dragging  her,  we  climbed  the  acclivity.  As  a  faithful 
chronicler,  I  must  confess  that  I  was  unnecessarily  long  in  getting 
to  the  top ;  but  then  I  expressed  so  much  apprehension  lest  she 
should  &tigue  herself,  and  enjoined  the  necessity  of  so  much  caution 
in  stepping,  that  she  seemed  reconciled  to  the  delay.  Her  father 
reoei^  her  at  the  top  of  the  height,  and  kissing  her,  led  her  to  the 
trunk  of  an  overthrown  tree,  and  directed  her  to  sit  down.  He  then 
approached  me,  grasped  my  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  expressed  his 
acknowledgments  in  a  manner  so  cordial  and  heartfelt,  that  he  al- 
most  persuaded  me  into  the  belief  that  I  had  performed  an  act, 
which,  to  say  jthe  least,  would  entitle  me  to  receive  a  fffAA  medal 
fiom  the  Humane  Society. 

We  exchanged  cards:  his  bore  the  words,  ^Mr*  Tarieton,  of 
Georgia;"  and  mine  told  him  that  I  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
«<  Horace  Berkely." 

^'Berkely  ?  Berkely  ?"  muttered  Mr.  Tarleton  in  an  interrogatory 
tone.   ^  Any  relation  to  the  Berkeljrs  of  Albany  ?" 

^  A  branch  of  the  femily  is,  I  believe,  setded  there,  but  I  am 
from  Boston.'' 

^  And  yonr  father's  name  wa*— t" 

<«WiUiam." 

*^  And  your  mother  was  firom— f 

^  Maryland." 

TOL.  IZ.  8 
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^<  And  her  maiden  name  was-—  t" 

«*  Emily  Clare." 

^  Ahf  yes  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Tarleton,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  turn- 
ing his  forehead  to  the  cool  breeze— ^^  Emily  Clare !  sweet,  sweet 
Emily  Clare !" 

**  Tell  me,"  he  said,  grasping  my  hand,  and  half  averting  his 
face,  '^tell  me,  does  your  mother  live?" 

**  Aliis,  sir,  I  have  been  an  orphan  these  ten  years. " 

Mr.  Tarleton  dropped  my  hand — ^walked  a  few  paces  ahead  of 
me— and  taking  up  a  pebble,  pretended  all  at  once  to  be  absorbed  in 
taking  a  fatal  aim  at  a  little  sparrow  which  was  hopping  about  a 
few  rods  distant. 

He  suddenly  turned  however,  threw  the  pebble  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, and  coming  back  to  the  spot  where  I  stood,  smiled  faintly, 
and  said — ^  Horace  Berkely,  you  should  have  been  my  son." 

«  Sir  ?" 

^  Yes,  I  mean  what  I  say.  Hear  me,  and  then  tell  me  if  you 
are  at  all  surprised  at  the  emotion  which  I  apprehend  I  have  be- 
trayed at  this  eclaircissement.  Your  mother  was  my  first  love ;  I 
was  her  first  suitor.  We  met  some  twenty-five  years  ago  at  Balti- 
more. She  was  a  radiant  creature.  I  haunted  her  for  weeks  like 
her  shadow.  At  last  a  promise  of  marriage  was  exchanged  between 
us,  and  we  mutually  agreed  to  keep  our  engagement  a  secret.  She 
was  seventeen,  and  I  but  a  few  years  older.  The  death  of  my  fa- 
ther recalled  me  to  Georgia.  We  parted — ^Emily  and  I — ^with  the 
customary  promises  of  fidelity.  I  assured  her  I  would  return  in  a 
month.  It  is  an  old  story,  and  often  repeated.  Circumstances  for- 
bade the  fulfilment  of  my  promise.  I  wrote  often,  but  learnt  after- 
wards that  my  letters  did  not  reach  her.  I  was  compelled  to  sail  for 
Europe  without  seeing  her.  I  could  not  return  till  the  close  of  the 
war  with  England. 

^  On  arriving  in  New- York,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  a  friend 
casually  informed  me  that  Miss  Clare  was  engaged  to  a  Mr.  Berkely. 
I  believe  I  did  not  turn  pale  or  assume  a  tragic  stare  on  hearing 
this  agreeable  news.  That  hope  deferred,  which  maketh  the  heart 
sick,  had  too  long  been  my  portion,  and  I  had  acquired  a  mastery 
over  my  feelings.  I  simply  asked,  <  Is  he  a  good  fellow  that  she  is 
engaged  to  V  and  satisfied  with  the  hearty  reply  in  the  affirmative, 
I  made  no  more  inquiries  respecting  her. 

^  On  reaching  Baltimore  I  resolved  upon  calling  on  Miss  Clare, 
and  congratulating  her  on  her  prospects.  I  was  not  heartless,  but 
piqued ;  and  I  wished  to  appear  to  her  as  magnanimous  and  as  little 
concerned  as  possible.  I  arrayed  myself  with  care,  and  sallied  forth 
to  see  her.    She  was  not  at  home,  and  I  left  my  card.    The  next 
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evening  I  again  called.  She  was  at  home.  I  was  udiered  into  the 
parlour.  Miss  Clare  would  be  down  in  a  minute.  I  walked  to  the 
mirror,  and  as  I  took  off  my  gloves  and  threw  them  upon  the  pier  table, 
I  saw  the  opposite  door  opened,  and  a  figure  enter  which  I  imme- 
diately recognized  for  your  mother.  Her  forefinger  was  on  her 
lips — she  looked  very  pale  but  very  beautifiil— and  as  she  faltered 
in  her  steps,  she  seemed  to  be  gathering  strength  for  a  painfiil  in- 
terview.    I  turned  and  advanced  to  meet  hei^^ 

^  <  Oh  Horace — ^I  had — heard — ^th-th-that  you  had  arrived.  I  am 
very — ^very  glad  to  see  you.* 

^<  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  was  determined  not  to  betray  any 
emotion,  and  taking  her  hand  with  Parisian  gallantry,  I  remarked, 
that  *  it  was  indeed  flattering  to  find  that  Miss  Clare  had  not  quite 
forgotten  me  af^r  so  long  an  absence.' 

<^  We  sat  down  on  the  sofa.  I  conversed  with  infinite  pleasantry — 
told  Emily  a  variety  of  odd  adventures  which  had  befiillen  me— and 
after  making  myself  unusually  agreeable,  I  broke  out  with  :  <  By  the 
way.  Miss  Clare,  they  tell  me  you  are  engaged.  Esi-U  orot  ? 
Every  body  says  it  is  a  fiict.' 

**  She  bent  her  dark  eyes  on  me  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  pa- 
thetic and  moumfiil  surprise;  and  then  in  low  accents  replied, 
'  What  every  body  says  must  be  true.'  I  rattled  on  in  the  most 
reckless  manner  imaginable,  as  boys  whistle  in  passing  through  a 
grave -yard  to  conceal  their  terror.  In  the  course  of  my  extrava. 
gance  I  made  her  promise  to  name  her  first  boy  after  me  ;  and  as- 
sured  her,  if  ever  I  had  a  daughter,  she  should  be  christened  Emily. 
I  rose  to  take  my  leave.  Tlie  next  morning  I  was  to  depart  for 
Georgia,  not  to  return  north  again  for  years. 

^rtookmyhat,  and  with  cool  formality  said,  ^  Good  evening. 
Miss  Clare.' 

**Bhe  followed  me  into  the  entry.  I  opened  the  street  door.  I 
turned  to  take  a  last  look.  She  was  actually  sobbing  with  grief, 
and  her  face  was  buried  in  both  her  hands.  I  walked  back  towards 
her.  I  took  her  hand  in  mine ;  I  parted  the  dark  curls  from 
her  forehead  ;  I  implanted  one  fervent  kiss  upon  her  lips,  and 
exclaimed,  '  Dearest !  farewell  for  ever ;  you  will  never  see  me 
more.  God  bless  you !'  I  left  her,  and  she  sunk  almost  prostrate 
upon  the  stairs.  I  darted  from  the  house,  and  never  saw  her  more ! 
But  it  seems  that  neither  of  us  forgot  our  promise." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause  of  nearly  a  minute  after  Mr. 
Tarieton  had  finished  his  story.  He  passed  his  handkerchief  hur- 
riedly across  his  eyes,  and  then  apologizing  for  holding  me  by  the 
button  so  long  with  a  love-sick  tede,  he  said,  '<  Come,  Horace^  let 
me  introduce  you  to  my  daughter  Emily.     See    she  is  lashing  the 
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flies  with  her  riding  whip,  and  is  evidently -in  a  pet*  with  me  for 
prosing  to  you  so  unconsoionably." 

CHAPTER  m. 

**  My  dear,  this  is  Mr.  Horace  Berkely.  I  find  in  him  the  son  of 
an  old  and  very  dear  friend.  Bat  if  I  say  more  to  recommend  him 
to  your  favour,  after  he  has  shown  himself  so  true  and  chivalrous  a 
knighty  I  fear  he  will  prove  altogether  irresistible." 

<<  I  am  doubly  proud,"  replied  Miss  Tarleton,  <'  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Berkely ;  but  I  suspect  he  thinks  that  the  intro- 
duction he  has  already  had  is  all-sufficient.  Did  I  not  rush  to  meet 
him  in  the  most  afiectionate,  not  to  say  precipitate,  manner  pos- 
sible? Did  I  not  throw  my  arms  about  his  neck,  and — nay,  father, 
I  could  not  have  greeted  an  old  friend  more  enthusiastically." 

A  slight  blush  tinged  the  cheek  of  Miss  Tarleton  as  she  con- 
eluded.  I  assured  her  that  the  casualty  which  made  me  acquainted 
with  her  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  events  of  my  life ;  it  was 
a  bright  sUken  thread  in  the  homespun  tissue  of  my  existence. 

**AYkf  sir,"  said  Emily,  <<  these  are  occurrences  which  come  like 
shadows,  so  depart.  You  will  soon  forget  the  forlorn  maiden  whom 
you  saved  from  tumbling  into  the  St.  Lawrence." 

Was  there  coquetry  in  this  speech  ? 

«<  Forget  you,  Miss  Tarleton  ?  It  is  absolutely  impossible !" 

**  Tut — tut— don't  talk  of  forgetting  before  you  are  well  acquaint 
ed,"  said  Mr.  Tarleton.     *^  Horace,  where  do  you  put  up  ?" 

«<  At  the  Albion." 

<^  We  are  there,  likewise.  Come,  Emily,  as  you  don't  like  the 
fretful  little  pony  who  bore  you  hither,  perhaps  Mr.  Berkely  will 
take  compassion  on  you,  and  give  you  a  seat  in  his  caldche ;  and 
this  ragged  little  Antoine  here  shall  mount  your  vacated  saddle,  and 
follow  us  into  town." 

I  seconded  the  proposition,  and  Miss  Tarleton,  who  was  really 
fatigued,  assented  without  frirther  importunity. 

O,  that  delicious  ride  into  Quebec !  The  weather  was  warm, 
but  there  was  a  soft  breezy  air  stirring,  which  was  refreshing  to 
the  senses.  As  we  left  the  dirty  little  village  of  Beauport,  the  scenery 
became  superb.  On  our  left  rose  the  American  Gibraltar,  with  its 
walled  battlements,  its  houses  and  lofty  spires  roofed  with  tin,  blazing, 
flaming  in  the  sunshine ;  while,  far  below,  its  buttresses  spumed  the 
St.  Lawrence.  On  our  right  spread  a  prospect  of  vast  extent ;  cul- 
tivated lawns,  gardens,  verdant  plains,  forests  and  hills  expanding 
far,  far  away,  till  the  eye  could  see  nothing  but  a  range  of  blue 
mountains  delicately  limned  against  the  horizon.    I  pointed  out 
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e^ery  object  of  interest  to  my  fair  companioiiy  and  her  enthusiasm 
was  hardly  inferior  to  mine.  Our  hearts  were  overflowing  with  rap- 
ture, and  our  lips  with  sentiment. 

The  caliche  drew  up  in  front  of  the  Albion.  I  handed  Emily  out 
of  the  Tehicle  into  the  hotel,  and  her  father  followed. 

**  Horace,"  said  Mr.  Tarleton,  ^  if  you  do  not  prefer  the  table 
d'h6te,  suppose  you  mess  with  us  while  we  are  here  ?" 

**  With  all  my  heart.*' 

*'  I  promise  you,"  added  Emily,  ^  that  our  next  meeting  shall  be 
conducted  with  a  little  more  ceremony  than  was  observed  at  our 
last  and  first  encounter.  Horrible !  What  would  Mrs.  Farrar  have 
said  had  she  seen  me  !" 

**  I  beg  you  to  use  no  more  ceremony  on  my  account,"  was  my 
reply. 

That  evening  I  dined  with  my  two  new  and  delightful  acquain- 
tances.  Emily  ate  with  a  propriety  which  even  Lord  Byron  could 
not  have  found  &ult  with  ;  and  she  took  champagne  when  she  was 
asked.  As  she  sat  opposite  to  me,  attired  in  a  plain  but  elegant 
dress  of  pure  white,  with  a  simple  black  ribbon  about  her  waist  and 
a  muslin  scarf  clasped  with  a  rich  diamond  about  her  neck,  I  thought 
I  had  never  beheld  any  thing  animate  or  inanimate  half  so  lovely 
and  divine. 

Old  Tarleton  called  for  cigars,  and  Emily  rose  to  depart,  saying, 
**  Mr.  Berkely,  we  hold  a  levee  here  every  evening  till  deven.  So 
do  not  go,  and  do  not  be  au  desespair  at  my  leaving  you.  I  shall  be 
back  by  the  time  you  have  undergone  your  fumigation  and  swal- 
lowed your  co£fee." 

^  I  am  too  proud  that  Miss  Tarleton  is  not  disposed  to  have  our 
acquaintance  end  in  smoke.     I  shall  have  the  honour  to  remain." 

I  rushed  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  for  Miss  Tarleton  as  she  ad- 
vanced hastily  toward  it.  She  nodded  her  thanks,  and  as  she  re- 
treated fleetly  up  stairs,  I  stood  gazing  after  the  beauteous  vision. 
It  vanished,  and  I  shut  the  door. 

We  sat — ^the  beauty's  father  and  myself — redone,  puffing  our  cigars. 
Mr.  Tarleton  talked  on  with  his  usual  suavity  and  piquancy  of  style ; 
but  I  was  silent  and  abstracted  ;  and  many  of  his  good  things  fell 
on  an  unobservant  ear.  At  last,  when  he  found  that  1  made  no  re- 
ply to  a  question  which  he  had  put  to  me  half  a  dozen  times,  he 
threw  the  stump  of  his  principe  into  his  plate,  and  a  moment  after 
stretched  himself  in  a  comfortable  attitude  upon  the  sofa.  A  vague 
suspicion  crossed  my  mind  that  Mr.  Tarieton  had  just  asked  me  a 
question.  ^Did  you  not  speak,  sir  ?"  I  inquired  abruptly.  A  hearty 
snore  was  the  only  reply  to  my  interrogation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  table  had  been  cleared  away — a  friend  had  entered,  and  in- 
veigled Mr.  Tarleton  into  making  one  in  a  game  of  whist  in  a  neigh- 
bouring apartment — ^I  was  myself  getting  a  little  drowsy  as  I 
reclined  upon  the  above-mentioned  sofa — when  lo !  Miss  Emily 
Tarleton  stood  before  me  in  all  her  magnificence.  I  jumped  from 
my  recumbent  posture  five  feet  into  the  air. 

<<  Sleeping  at  your  post,  Mr.  Berkely !  Could  not  the  anticipa- 
tion  of  seeing  me  keep  you  awake  ?  Ah,  I  fear  you  will  soon  lose 
the  reputation  for  chivalry  which  you  acquired  this  afternoon.  How 
would  Ivanhoe  or  Amadis  de  Gaul  appear,  painted  lying  on  a  sofa, 
with  his  feet  elevated  above  his  head,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his 
hands  lazily  twined  in  his  hair  ?  What  would  the  ladye-love  of 
either  of  those  respectable  individuab  have  said  on  finding  her  (rue 
knight  in  such  a  predicament  V 

'*  She  should  have  sat  by  his  side  and  fe^nned  the  flies  away  while 
he  dosed  ;  or  she  should  have  beguiled  ^him  with  her  most  enchant- 
ing songs.  Do  let  me  open  the  piano.  Miss  £m — Miss  Tarleton, 
and  do  sing  me  a  song." 

<<  Really,  Mr.  Horace  Berkely,  you  have  more  assurance  than  I 
could  have  given  you  credit  for." 

'<  Pardon  me — if  I  have — ^presumed — too  &r.  I  trust  I  have  said 
nothing  to  ofiend." 

«  Nonsense ;  it  is  affectation  in  you  to  supp<tse  I  am  offended." 

Miss  Tarleton  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  running  over  the  keys 
with  a  free  hand,  she  asked  *<  What  shall  I  sing  you  ?" 

** Sing* We  met.'" 

^  <  We  met — 'twas  on  the  heights  of  Montmorenci, 

And  I  thought  he  would  shun  me — ' 
'Nay,  you  shall  hear  one  of  my  favourite  melodies." 

And  changing  from  gay  to  grave  with  the  quickness  of  thought, 
Miss  Tarleton  sang  Wolfe's  beautiful  song  beginning — 

"  Go  forget  me!  why  should  sorrow 
O'er  that  brow  her  shadow  fling." 

I  think  I  never  felt  more  deeply  the  power  of  music.  Miss  Tarle- 
ton had  a  rich  rotund  voice,  and  it  came  forth  like  the  liquid,  gush- 
ing notes  of  a  Canary  bird.  But  it  was  in  the  expression  which  she 
imparted  to  the  sentiment  that  the  principal  charm  of  her  singing 
lay.  Her  face  was  also  the  perfect  index  of  what  she  uttered.  It 
now  kindled  into  eager  enthusiasm,  and  now  settled  into  a  look  of 
pathetic  repose.    And  do  not  imagine  there  was  any  affectation  in 
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their  yarying  moods.  They  were  as  natural  as  the  drifting  of  a 
summer  cloud  oyer  the  sunshine. 

But,  Emily  Tarleton !  why,  when  you  had  finished  your  plaintive 
and  beautiful  song,  why  did  you  look  up  to  me  with  such  a  glance- 
such  a  tender  glance — laden  with — ^what  shall  I  call  it  ?— or  how 
shall  I  express  it  ?  In  that  one  glance  the  mischief  was  accom- 
plished— ^tibe  shaft  was  sped ;  and  the  robur  et  cu  triplex^  that  should 
have  shielded  my  breast,  were  not  sufficient  to  resist  it.  Upon  my 
word,  it  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  ever  been  shaken  in  my 
scepticism  upon  the  subject  of  the  irresistibility  and  the  universality 
of  la  belle  pasnon^ 

She  sang  other  songs  with  equal  effect.  I  never  before  heard 
the  lady  who  could  impart  due  force  and  expression  to  Barry  Com. 
wall's  admirable  song, 

"  The  sea— the  sea— the  open  sea  1" 

But  as  Emily  gave  utterance  to  that  buoyant  and  exhilarating 
melody,  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  out  upon  the  illimitable  ocean  in  a 
tight  craft,  scudding  along  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour,  while 
the  waves  were  foaming  and  bursting  around  me  in  the  sunshine, 
the  light  fleecy  clouds  drifting  through  the  sky,  the  sea-birds  wheel- 
ing above  the  mast,  the  dolphin  baring  his  back  of  gold,  and  the 
wind  screaming  through  the  shrouds. 

Emily  Tarleton  left  the  piano,  and  we  sat  together  on  the  sofii. 
Our  discourse  was  upon  every  nameable  topic — ^poetry,  politics, 
law,  physic;  Bulwer,  Marryat,  Fanny  Kemble,  Washington  Irving, 
and  General  Santa  Anna.  It  was  evident  that  Emily,  though  fiur 
from  being  a  blue,  was  sufficiently  well  versed  in  the  current  litera- 
ture of  the  day ;  that  she  had  a  quick  apprehension,  and  a  deep 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art ;  that  there  were 
very  httle  nonsense  and  pretence  about  her ;  and  that  she  was  in 
every  respect  a  remarkable  girl. 

I  glanced  at  the  clock,  and  to  my  surprise  perceived  that  it  was 
half  an  hour  past  midnight.  I  apologized  with  sincerity  for  the 
length  of  my  stay,  but  cast  the  blame  upon  her,  as  the  long  hours 
had  flown  like  downy  sandalled  minutes. 

«  Good  night.  Miss  Tarleton." 

"  Good  night !     Pleasant  dreams  !     Au  rewir  /" 

I  was  alone  in  my  chamber,  and  began  to  soliloquize.  ^  Isn't 
she  a  charming  creature  ?  So  natural — so  lively — ^talks  so  well — 
sings  so  enchantingly— and  then  is  so  transcendantly  beautiful !  I 
wonder  if  she  has  ever  had  an  offer.  It  is  plain  that  she  is  not 
engaged.     O,  Horace  Berkely  !    Hurry  back  to  your  little  hole  in 
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Court  stieety  and  barrow  among  your  musty  law  books.  Don't  be 
for  making  a  fool  of  yourself  by  falling  in  love.  Go,  and  beg  par- 
don of  the  Irish  client  whom  you  kicked  down  stairs.  Get  a  new 
bust  of  Cicero  to  place  over  your  secretary.     Finish  your  analysis 

of  Chitty— Chitty  be  d d !    I  wont  go  back.     What  if  Miss 

Tarleton  should  be  an  heiress.  Old  Tarleton  appears  to  be  a 
princely  fellow  in  his  expenditures  ;  and  then,  egad,  I  am  his  name- 
sake, and  Emily  was  called  afler  my  mother.  Strange  !  There  is 
something  more  than  mere  chance  in  this.  I  am  sure  old  Tarleton 
would  favour  my  addresses  !  He  evidently  has  a  dash  of  romance 
in  his  composition.  He  would  make  a  glorious  &ther*in4aw !  In- 
deed, Horace,  I  think  you  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse.  But 
what  if  the  lady  is  no  heiress?'  So  much  the  better.  She  is  a 
treasure  in  herself;  and,  rich  or  dowerless,  I  wiU  lay  siege  to  her 
N  young  affections.  O  Horace,  this  is  very  green  and  puerile  in 
you.  Let  me  tell  you  that  love  in  a  cottage  is  a  sheer  humbug. 
Poor  fellow !  Tou  spurn  my  sensible  advice.  I  see  you  are  fiurly 
in  for  it.     Well,  sleep  upon  it.     Good  night."  . 

• 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  angel  in  the  nankin  riding  habit  trimmed  with  green  figured 
largely  in  my  dreams.  Now  she  floated  down  the  huge  pillow  of 
foam  which  sweeps  over  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  and  now  she 
rushed  down  upon  me  from  the  heights.  In  the  morning,  when  I 
awoke,  it  was  some  moments  before  I  could  disentangle  the  real 
from  tiie  ideal.  An  impression  of  pleasure  past  and  to  come,  an 
indefinable  feeling  of  gratification,  hope,  and  gentle  excitement,  were 
operating  upon  my  mind ;  but  though  I  experienced  the  influence,  I 
was  for  some  time  puzzled  to  recall  the  cause  and  the  origin. 

At  the  breakfast  table  I  found  Miss  Tarleton  arrayed  in  a  grace- 
ful morning  dress.  She  greeted  me  kindly,  but  I  fancied  there  was 
in  her  manner  a  little  more  reserve  than  I  had  seen  the  preceding 
day. 

The  father  took  me  by  the  hand  as  if  his  heart  were  in  it.  He 
rallied  me  a  little  about  my  taciturnity  the  night  before,  and  finally 
broke  out  with — **  Well,  Horace,  if  you  haven't  any  thing  better  to 
do,  suppose  you  join  our  party  for  the  day.  We  go  to  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  thence  to  the  falls  of  the  Chaudidre,  and  in  the  after- 
noon we  have  an  invitation  to  visit  the  English  firigate  in  the 
stream." 

**  Dear  sir,  you  could  not  have  planned  any  thing  more  agreeable 
to  me.    Consider  me  at  your 
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We  went  to  the  heights  of  Abraham— we  aiood  upon  the  very 
spot  where  Wolfe  died  victorious— (Emily's  arm  was  in  mine) — we 
talked  of  Montcalm,  of  Montgomery,  and  of  Arnold— and  recalled 
all  the  glorious  associations  which  cluster  around  the  place.  As 
we  were  about  reentering  the  caldche,  we  stopped  a  moment  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  surrounding  landscape.  The  weather  was 
delicious,  and  the  blue  transparent  sky  seemed  to  rise  away  into 
impenetrable,  immeasurable  depths,  where  the  eye  could  not  follow. 
Never  had  I  beheld  a  more  beautiful  panorama  than  that  which  lay 
beneath  us.  The  noble  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  glassy  surface,  and 
the  mirrored  frigate  at  anchor  in  its  channel — the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  dotted  with  neat  villas— Point  liovi,  with  its  trees  and  its 
green  lawns — ^the  Isle  of  OrleansH— the  distant  Falls  of  Montmo- 
renci — the  little  town  of  Beauport — the  intervening  fields  and 
farms — ^the  background  of  purple  mountains— the  meandering  of 
the  river  St.  Charles — and,  directly  in  front  of  us,  Quebec,  with 
its  high  raised  battlements,  its  Martello  towers,  its  glittering  steeples 
and  roofs— «11  presented  a  scene  unsurpassed  in  magnificence  and 
extent. 

We  visited  the  Falls  of  the  Chaudiere ;  we  began  to  grow  ro- 
mantic, and  I  was  a  dozen  times  upon  the  point  of  making  an 
avowal.  Returning,  we  went  on  board  the  frigate  which  lay  an. 
chored  before  the  town.  Emily  had  no  sooner  reached  the  deck 
than  an  impertinent  little  cub  of  a  midshipman  ofiered  her  his  arm, 
which  to  my  utter  surprise  she  accepted  ;  and  away  they  went  to 
look  at  the  guns,  while  the  polite  lieutenant  invited  Mr.  Tarleton 
and  myself  into  the  cabin.  As  we  were  descending  the  companion- 
way,  I  looked  back  in  search  of  Emily.  The  midshipman  had  evi- 
dently been  telling  her  a  good  joke,  for  she  was  laughing  very 
heartily ;  and  there  was  an  ease  and  assurance  about  his  manner 
which  was  very  annoying.  The  odious  little  John  Bull !  I  wished 
him  at  the  bottom  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

^  I  will  take  one  more  peep,"  I  said  afler  I  had  entered  the  cabin. 
I  ascended  the  stairs,  and  saw  that  the  little  rascal  had  his  face  half 
way  inside  of  her  bonnet.  My  first  impulse  was  to  go  and  quarrel 
with  him,  but,  after  all,  thought  I  to  myself,  what's  Emily  to  me  or 
I  to  Emily  ?— -«nd  thus  thinking,  I  dashed  after  the  lieutenant  into 
the  cabin. 

On  my  way  home  from  the  frigate  I  was  very  dignified  and  taci- 
turn  in  my  manner  toward  Emily.  At  the  dinner-table,  however, 
my  reserve  gave  way,  and  I  entered  into  the  conversation  with  all 
my  accustomed  spirits. 

Another  delightfiQ  evening  was  passed  alone  with  Emily  Tarleton. 
We  sung  the  little  duet  of  ^  No" — we  talked,  we  promenaded  the 
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room,  and  we  read  Shakspeare.  When  I  rose  to*  bid  her  good  nighty 
shc^  remarked — ''Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Berkely,  that  we  have  known 
•ach  other  but  two  days  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  as  well  ac- 
quainted as  if  it  had  been  years/' 

**  Ah,  then,  Miss  Tarleton,  do  not  think  me  hasty  or  insincere  if 
here,  on  my — " 

** Knees"  I  would  have  said, Bombastes  like  ;  but  ere  the  words 
were  uttered,  the  door  opened,  and  the  father  of  the  young.lady  en* 
tered  the  room. 

**  Well,  Emily,  you  must  prepare  to  be  off  to-morrow." 

**  What  route  do  you  take,  sir  ?"  I  inquired. 

**  Up  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  across  Lake  Ontario  to  Niagara ;  thence 
to  Buffalo,  and  through  the  'empire  state'  to  Albany." 

"  How  fortunate  !  precisely  the  route  I  had  marked  out  for  my- 
self.   Will  you  consider  me  one  of  your  party  ?" 

"  Of  course,  Horace^  and  I  hope  you  will  like  us  well  enough  to 
keep  with  us  south  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  We  will  promise  to 
make  a  month  or  two  on  our  plantation  quite  tolerable  to  you* 
Won't  we,  EmUy  ?" 

**  I  am  sure  we  will  do  our  best." 

"  Miss  Tarleton's  presence  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  render 
any  place  a  paradise  ;  and  so,  kind  friends,  good  night." 

''Goodnight!  (j^ood  night !" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  narrate  all  the  little  incidents  which 
occurred  on  our  way  to  Albany ;  I  have  not  the  heart  to  recall 
them,  had  I  the  pen  to  describe  them.  In  steam-boats  and  stage- 
coaches, on  rail-roads  and  canals,  I  was  Emily's  ever  watchful  at- 
tendant and  devoted  knight ;  now  pinning  her  shawl  about  her  neck, 
whiter  than  alabaster ;  now  promenading  with  her  the  deck  of  some 
lofty  steam-boat ;  now  talking  romance,  and  now  asking  what  she 
would  be  helped  to  at  the  dinner  table  ;  now  watching  the  stars  ; 
now  criticising  some  odd  specimen  of  humanity  ;  and  now  gazing 
with  emotions  too  deep  for  tears  upon  some  gorgeous  landscape  or 
some  glorious  sunset. 

Do  you  not  remember,  friend  of  those  happy  days,  the  morning 
when  we  stood  on  the  deck  of  that  asthmatic  little  steam-boat,  the 
Henry  Brougham,  and  saw  the  dark  rolling  Ottawa  rush  to  meet 
the  St.  Lawrence  ?  Have  you  forgotten  the  rapids,  the  Canadian 
raftsmen,  the  beautiful  islands  set  like  emeralds  in  the  silver  stream  ? 
Do  you  not  recollect  our  visit  to  Kingston,  and  our  entrance  upon 
the  broad  Ontario  t  Can  you  not  recall  the  scene,  which  we  gazed 
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npon  wrapped  in  wonder,  when  we  stood  on  the  heights  of  Queens- 
ton  by  the  monument  of  Brock ;  the  Niagara  rolling  beneath  us ; 
the  mighty  Ontario  gleaming  in  the  distance ;  the  immense  and 
variegated  area  spread  like  a  map  all  around ;  hill,  forest  and  culti- 
rated  field,  beautiful,  most  beautiful  to  see  ?  Then  with  what  a  pil- 
grim awe,  although  we  had  become  connoisseurs  in  waterfiiUs,  did 
we  approach  the  stupendous  cataract,  which  we  heard  ^  blowing  its 
trumpet  from  the  steep"  long  before  we  could  see  the  fine-woven 
cloud  of  mist  which  eternally  rises  *'  like  incense"  from  its  mighty 
cauldron.  How  you  grasped  my  arm  as  we  stood  on  Table  Rock, 
and  gazed  down  upon  the  abyss  of  convulsed  waters !  At  that  very 
moment  I  really  believe  I  was  thinking  more  of  you  than  of  Niagara. 
Have  you  forgotten  our  journey  to  Buffalo  ?  Our  upset  on  the  road 
to  Batavia?  Our  sail  upon  Seneca  Lake?  Our  ride  through  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk?  Our  three  days  at  the  Springs  ?  Our  rail- 
road journey  to  Albany  ?  To  me  these  are  hallowed  reminiscences. 

Yes,  it  was  at  Albany.  I  may  as  well  hurry  through  my  story 
like  a  man.  I  had  flattered  myself  that  the  flirtation  was  going  on 
prosperously.  Old  Tarleton  evidently  favoured  it,  and  was,  I  be- 
lieve, sincerely  gratified  at  the  prospect  which  it  held  out.  I  had 
yet,  however,  made  no  avowal  of  my  passion,  though  a  thousand 
times  it  was  at  my  tongue's  end. 

I  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  the  day  after  we  arrived, 
when  I  saw  a  feUow  collegian,  Charles  Marbuiy  was  his  name — 
Marplot  he  should  have  been  caUed-nlrive  up  in  his  tandem  gig, 
and  throwing  the  reins  into  the  hands  of  his  black  attendant,  teap 
npon  the  side-walk.  Marbury  was  a  southerner  of  large  fortune, 
the  income  of  which,  however,  was  hardly  large  enough  to  support 
his  unconscionable  extravagances.  He  was  a^ellow  of  good  per- 
sonal appearance,  a  great  practical  joker,  lively,  entertaining,  and 
superficial.  After  we  had  greeted  each  other,  he  took  me  to  his 
parlour  in  the  hotel,  and  there,  over  a  bottle  of  Rudesheimer,  we 
talked  of  old  times  and  of  times  to  oome. 

*«  By  the  way,  Berkely,"  said  my  firiend,  <<  I  have  a  secret  to  tell 
you.  I  am  going  to  run  away  with  a  pretty  girl  to-morrow,  and  to 
commit  matrimony  incontinently.  The  old  prig,  her  father,  who  is 
a  millionaire,  refuses  to  give  his  consent,  and  says  she  is  pledged  to 
another ;  but,  pledged  or  not,  she  has  promised  to  accompany  me  to 
Providence,  and  there  the  knot  indissoluble  will  be  tied." 

^  You  surprise  me,  Marbury.  Is  your  Mrs.  M.  that  is  to  be,  a 
beauty? 

<<  She  is,  without  humbug,  superlatively  beautiful.  But  if  you 
have  any  curiosity  to  see  her,  come  down  to  the  ferry  tQ«in#rrow 
morning  at  six.    We  shall  be  crossing  at  that  hour«" 
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**  I  will  be  there.  Beliere  me,  my  dear  Marbury,  I  83rmpathize 
with  you,  for  I  myself  have  a  little  c^aire  du  coeur  on  bond,  which  I 
hope,  however,  will  not  require  an  elopement." 

"  My  dear  boy,''  said  Marbury,  palling  out  his  handkerchief  and 
wiping  his  eyes  with  a  very  tragical  air— ^  my  dear  boy,  thank 
you — ^thank  you.     To-morrow  then,  at  six.** 

We  separated  for  the  ni|^t,  and  I  passed  the  evening  with  the 
Tarletons.  After  Emily  had  retired,  her  father  spoke  of  her  to  me 
in  a  manner  which  left  me  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  hii  views,  at 
least,  in  relation  to  our  intimacy.  He  candidly  told  me  that  it  did 
not  require  much  penetration  to  see  that  we  were  not  indifferent  to 
one  another ;  and  he  said  that  he  had  remarked  it  from  the  begin- 
ning with  pleasure.  All  this  was  imparted  to  me  with  so  much 
tact,  delicacy,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  while  it  delighted 
me,  it  hardly  awakened  an  emotion  of  surprise.  1  could  only  press 
Mr.  Tarleton's  hand,  and  bid  him  good  night,  with  the  serious  deter- 
mination  of  throwing  myself  at  Emily's  feet  the  next  time  I 
saw  her. 

I  did  not  forget  my  engagement  with  Marbury.  At  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  I  was  at  the  ferry,  curious  to  see  if  my  friend's 
inamorata  was  in  any  degree  comparable  with  mine.  I  had  not 
waited  many  minutes  before  I  saw  his  gig  approaching.  The  lady 
who  accompanied  him  was  closely  veiled.  Marbury  held  out  his 
hand  to  greet  me  ;  his  fair  companion  at  the  same  time  raised  her 
veil,  and  revealed  to  my  recoiling  sight  the  features  of— Emily 
Tarleton ! 

I  started  back  as  if  I  had  been  staggered  by  a  heavy  blow.  I 
pressed  my  hand  over  my  eyes,  and  looking  again  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  I  rushed  away,  I  knew  not  whither.  Marbury  called 
after  me  in  vain.  Even  Emily's  "  Why,  Horace,  what  ails  you  ?" 
could  not  detain  me.  I  was  at  the  end  of  the  wharf  in  a  minute* 
and  with  one  desperate  leap  I  threw  myself — ^not  into  the  river ;  no* 
I  wasn't  quite  so  great  a  fool  as  to  do  that — but  into  a  steam-boat» 
which  was  leaving  for  New-York. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Three  days  after  this  adventure  I  was  again  in  my  office  in 
Court-street,  burrowing  with  more  assiduity  than  ever  among  my 
law  books.  My  washerwoman  had  confided  a  case  of  breach  of 
promise  to  my  hands,  for  which  I  was  arming  myself  cap-a-pee  in 
the  invulnerable  brass — ^the  precedents  and  the  technicalities  of  my 
profession.  I  studied  night  and  day,  and  strove  to  overcome  every 
zecollection  of  the  perfidious  Emily  Tarleton.    Sometimes,  however* 
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wlieii  my  candle  was  aboat  sinking  in  die  socket,  and  the  closely 
printed  page  swam  confusedly  in  my  sight,  and  a  film  crept  over 
my  eyes,  I  would  find  my  truant  thoughts  straying  back  to  the 
scenes  which  I  had  witnessed  with  that  foYoly  bat  heartless  crea- 
tnre.  And  then  I  would  ky  ray  arm  upon  my  desk,  and  my 
forehead  upon  my  arm,  while— 4hall  I  confess  my  weakness  ?— ^ars 
would  unconsciously  come  to  my  relief.  No  sooner,  however,  would 
I  discover  those  treacherous  symbols  of  sorrow,  than  I  would  rise 
from  my  seat,  and  uttering  against  myself  such  exclamations  as 
**  dolt !  fool !  booby !"  I  would  light  a  fresh  candle,  and,  by  way 
of  punishment,  force  m3r8df  to  resume  my  studies,  and  prolong  my 
vigils  at  least  a  couple  of  hoars. 

I  was  passing  through  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  Tremoni  House 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  my  important  case  of  Susan  Dimity 
versus  Augustus  Noodle  was  to  be  tried,  when  I  heard  issuing  from 
one  of  the  private  parlours  a  voice  which  arrested  my  attention. 
It  gave  utterance  to  the  words  of  a  song,  which  awakened  associa- 
tions at  once  pleasant  and  mournful  to  my  soul.  But  it  was  the 
voice  rather  than  the  music  which  vibrated  through  every  fibre  of  my 
frame.  I  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  door  was  ajar.  I  pushed 
it  gently  open.     Yes,  it  was  die  seated  at  the  piano  ! 

**  Horace  Berkely — is  it  you  I" 

«*  Emily !" 

A  pause  ensued.  My  fair  friend  seemed  paler  than  when  I  saw 
her  last.  **  Marbury  doesn't  treat  her  well — wretch  that  he  is," 
I  said  to  myself. 

^How  could  you  leave  us  so  abruptly,  Mr.  Bericely,  in  Albany  7" 
asked  Emily. 

**  Mr.  Marbury  is  well,  I  trust  1    I  suppose  he  will  be  with  yon 


soon." 


*'  No ;  Charles  followed"  (she  called  him  Charles !  ^  How  con« 
nubial !"  said  I  to  myself;)  **  Charles  followed  instantly  in  pursuit 
of  you  ;  he  wrote  us  from  New- York  that  he  had  learned  you  had 
left  for  Detroit,  and  he  added  that  he  should  start  instandy  for  that 
place." 

**  Indeed !  I  cannot  imagine  what  he  can  want  of  me.  Your 
father  is  fuHy  reconciled  to  him,  I-«4iope." 

There  was  a  dash  of  hypocrisy  in  my  last  speech. 

**  O  yes,  Chaxles  had  only  been  a  litUe  extra vagant,  and  Pa  re. 
monstrated  very  gently^  Charies  took  it  kindly,  and  has  pronused 
to  reform." 

^  And  do  you  love  him,  Emily  ?" 

**  Love  Charley  Marbury  7  I  have  loved  him  dearly  from  a  child. 
What  an  odd  qoestioii." 
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• 

I  bit  my  lips ;  and  as  Mr.  Tarleton  entered  the  room  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  was  saved  from  the  utterance  of  a  severe  retort,  which  just 
quivered  upon  my  lips. 

Mr.  Tarleton  greeted  me  with  undiminished  cordiality.  There 
was  something  in  his  frank  and  elegant  manner,  which  attracted 
me  irresistibly  towards  him.  We  had  not  exchanged  many  words, 
however,  before  he  inquired  my  motives  for  leaving  them  so  sud- 
denly. 

I  was  provoked  at  the  idea  that  he  should  put  that  question, 
believing  that  he  well  knew  the  state  of  my  feelings  towards  Emily. 
I  replied,  that  '<  I  could  only  leave  it  to  the  conjectures  of  himself 
and  Mrs.  Marbury  to  solve  the  mystery.  The  subject  was  a  painful 
one  to  me,  and  I  wished  it  might  be  dropped." 

<<  Mrs.  Marbury  !"  exclaimed  Emily,  looking  about  her  with  an 
air  of  wonder. 

<<  Who  the  devil  is  Mrs.  Marbury  t"  asked  Mr.  Tarleton.  »  Has 
that  scapegrace  of  a  Charles  been  getting  married?  Shouldn't 
wonder.    Just  like  him."  ' 

**  If  not  married,  Miss  Emily  may  possibly  inform  you  with  re- 
spect to  his  intentions  upon  that  head." 

**  I  inform  ?  Vm  sure  I  know  very  little  of  Charles's  movements 
or  intentions." 

^  Then  you  knew  nothing  of  his  intention  of  running  off  with 
Miss  Emily  Tarleton,  and  getting  married  at  Providence  ?"  asked  I, 
looking  Emily  steadily  in  the  face. 

To  my  surprise  she  neither  quailed  nor  blushed.  Mr.  Tarleton 
approached  me,  and  seemed  to  regard  me  with  a  look  of  compas- 
sion,— ^then  dropping  his  voice,  he  murmured,  **  Poor,  poor  fellow ! 
Touched  in  the  brain  !    I  see  how  it  is." 

''  Is  there  any  thing  incredible  in  what  I  have  uttered  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

**  What !  would  you  persuade  me  that  Charles  intended  to  run 
off  with  his  own  sister  7" 

The  truth,  the  whole  truth  iSashed  upon  me  in  an  instant.  I 
remembered  having  heard  at  college  that  Charles  Marbury  had 
inherited  half  a  million  of  dollars  from  a  bachelor  uncle,  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  assume  his  relative's  name.  I  remembered 
Marbury's  fondness  for  a  practical  hoax.  I  had  evidently  been  his 
dupe,  and,  almost  faint  with  confusion,  I  sank  into  a  chair,  ex- 
claiming— **  I  see — ^I  see  it  all !  I  have  wronged  you,  Emily  Tarle- 
ton ;  I  have  been  suffering  under  a  ridiculous  hallucination,  which, 
I  thank  Heaven,  is  now  dispelled.  I  will  ex{dain  all.  Bo  not 
laugh  at  my  credulity." 

I  then  related  the  circumstances  of  my  conversation  with  Mar- 
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bury— 4ny  promise  to  meet  hun — my  vidt  to  the  ferry  the  next 
morning — the  sight  of  Emily  Tarleton— and  my  hasty  departure 
from  her  presence. 

^  So  Chariey  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief  ajfter  all^" 
said  Mr.  Tarleton.  *^  Well :  I  might  have  guessed  as  much.  How- 
ever, Horace,  you  may  turn  the  laugh  against  him,  for  he  has  gone 
upon  a  wild  goose  chase  to  Detroit  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
you.  We  must  think  of  some  good  trick  to  play  upon  him  by  the 
time  he  gets  back.  But  come — ^the  barouche  is  at  the  door — we 
are  going  to  take  a  drive  to  Nahant,  you  must  accompany  us." 

I  did  not  decline  the  invitation.  I  forgot  all  about  the  case  of 
Dimity  versus  Noodle.  My  soul  had  rebounded  like  a  lark  up. 
springing,  from  its  depression.  Emily's  cheek  had  grown  brighter 
within  the  short  time  we  had  been  together.  As  we  rode  slowly 
along  the  beach,  and  the  fresh  air  came  to  us  rolling  over  the  big 
waves  that  tumbled  upon  the  shore  and  spread  themselves  out  over 
the  fine  sand,  in  thin,  glittering  sheets  of  water  that  reached  to  our 
carriage  wheels,  we  inhaled  the  exhilaration  of  the  ocean  air,  the 
beauty  of  the  majestic  scene.  But  I  must  take  some  other  oppor- 
tunity of  fatiguing  the  gentle  reader  with  a  description  of  our 
adventures  at  Nahant. 

Three  weeks  after  this  ride  Emily  handed  me  a  letter,  which 
she  asked  me  to  fold  and  direct  to  her  brother.  It  was  signed 
«  Emily  T.  Berkely.'* 

We  met  Marbury  in  Washington  not  many  days  since.  He  gave 
us  a  most  entertaining  account  of  his  adventures.  Having  arrived 
at  Detroit,  he  had  conceived  the  idea  that  I  had  gone  to  fling  away 
my  life  in  Texas.  He  started  off  immediately  in  pursuit ;  visited 
Nacogdoches ;  was  apprehended  by  a  party  of  Mexicans,  and  or- 
dered to  be  shot ;  made  his  escape,  and  was  afterwards  seized  by  a 
division  of  Texian  troops  as  a  deserter.  He  quarrelled  with  the 
impertinent  officer  who  commanded  the  expedition,  and  who  was 
half  disposed  to  hang  him  without  a  court  martial ;  was  released  by 
General  Houston ;  left  for  New-Orleans ;  and,  after  many  perils  by 
flood  and  field,  arrived  safely  at  the  seat  of  government. 

**  And  now,  Charley,"  said  Emily,  after  he  had  finished  his  narra-> 
tion,  **  will  you  not  admit  that  you  have  received  but  an  adequate 
punishment  for  the  hoax  you  played  off  upon  Horace  V* 

^  We  shall  pay  you  back  in  kind  one  of  these  days,"  said  Mr* 
Tarleton. 

<<  Nay !"  added  I,  **  Marbury's  fidth  in  practical  jokes  must  be 
considerably  diminished.  We  have  had  ample  revenge,  and  we 
can  all  now  join  heartily  in  the  comedy  of  ^  All's  well  that 
ends  well.'" 
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Charles  seemed  lost  in  meditation  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  with 
an  illuminating  smile,  he  exclaimed  :  Egad !  I  was  thinking  if  I  had 
been  shot  by  those  blood-thirsty  Mexicans,  how — ^ha !  ha  I  ha  ! — how 
you  might  have  turned  the  laugh  upon  me.  Wouldn't  it  have  been 
a  capital  joke?"  H.  B. 


THE  PARTING. 

Br  the  sad  sea  they  parted, 

Wan,  fearful,  mournfUl  hearted, 
The  waves,  in  whisperings  low,  chided  their  lingering  feet, 
And  hands  fast  locked  together,  that  ne'er  again  might  meet. 
The  billows  darkly  swelled, — so  heaved  their  breasts  with  care ; 
Deep  grief  was  in  their  hearts, — for  oh  !  fond  love  was  there ! 

Love,  wedded  love  had  bound  them 

And  shed  its  joys  around  them. 
Red  gleamed  the  setting  sun  on  those  two  brows  of  sorrow, 
Which  far  must  parted  be  before  he  rise  to-morrow. 
And  twilight  dimly  fades,  and  turns  to  night's  dark  hue. 
Yet  stUl  those  faltering  lips  refuse  to  breathe  adieu. 

Fond  hearts  with  anguish  beating, 

Is  this  your  last  sad  meeting  1 
The  waning  moon,  that  oft  in  nights  more  soft,  more  dear. 
Had  lighted  them  to  joy,  with  her  full  beaming  sphere — 
Now  shed  her  sickly  light  upon  the  hapless  lovers, 
And  streaming  eyes  and  wringing  hands  her  ray  discovers ; 
And  arms  once  more  entwined,  iuid  bosoms  fondly  prest, — 
Ah  1  oft  in  happier  hours  thus  had  ye  sunk  to  rest  1 
Ye  fond  ones !  linger  not — 'tis  vain — hence,  hence  away  ! 
For  see  in  the  far  east  slow  breaks  the  coming  day. 

Ah !  who  the  grief  can  tell 

Of  that  dread  word — ^farewell ! 
Mom  is  upon  the  wave !  mom  glitters  cold  and  fair 
Along  the  sandy  waste — but  one  alone  is  there  I 
The  waves,  still  whispering,  low  repeat  the  parting  moan. 
And  sigh  along  the  beach — alone — aione — alone. 
Far  o'er  the  gloomy  deep  she  strains  her  tear-dimmed  eye 
To  watch  his  parting  sail,  a  speck  against  the  sky. 
Mourner !  cease,  cease  thy  sorrow,  thy  vain  regrets  give  o'er, 
Lost,  lost  to  thee  for  ever — on  earth  ye  meet  no  more ! 

By  the  dark  sea  they  parted, 

Sad,  sighing,  broken  hearted. 
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"  Vivos  voco — Tnartitos  plango—fulgura  frango."* 

"  Seb  our  massy  mould  of  clay 
Strongly  walled  up  in  the  ground  ; 
We  must  cast  the  dcU  to-day — 
Briskly,  fellows,  gather  round ! 

Let  the  sweat  run  now 

From  the  heated  brow, 
If  we  mean  our  skill  to  prore ; — 
But  the  blessing's  from  above ! 

Well  seemeth  it  our  earnest  work 

With  earnest  words  t'  accompany ; 

For  labour's  stream,  with  goodly  talk, 

Will  glide  along  more  merrily. 

Now  carefully  let  us  reflect 

What  our  weak  crafl  is  bringing  out ; 

The  shiftless  man  we  ne*er  respect, 

Who  labours  on  without  a  thought.  * 

*Tis  this  lends  man  his  highest  grace, — 

For  this  the  gift  of  Reason  came, 

A  deep  si^incance  to  trace 

In  what  his  hands  have  toiled  to  firame. 

Hei^  the  knotty  pine- wood  higher ! 
Let  It  be  well  dried  before, 
Till  the  inward  darting  fire 
Up  the  narrow  passa^  roar ! 

Pour  the  copper  m, 

Melt  it  with  the  tin, 
Tin  the  bell-metal  ^w  tough, 
,    And  by  rule  run  thick  enough. 

What  we  are  forming  in  the  mould. 
By  dint  of  hand  and  melting  flame, 
lugh  in  the  church-tower  shall  be  tolled, 
And  far  and  wide  our  work  proclaim. 
To  distant  days  it  shall  remain: 
Its  tones  on  many  an  ear  shall  fall ; 

*  The  old  Ladn  IntcriptioD  imon  choreb  bella,  prefixed  to  this  poem  by  Schiller,  is  thas  givaii 
by  Gsnliier  In  his  "  Muric  of  Nature,**  in  the  chapter  on  Belli : — 

"  Laodo  Deom  verum,  plebem  voco,  coi^ugo  clemm ; 
Defunctofl  ploro,  pentrm  fugo,  festa  decoro. 
Ponera  plaiigOf  ful((ura  frango,  SiU>bata  panto ; 
Excito  lentos,  disripo  Tenlos,  pace  cnuattmJ^ 

la  the  aame  chapter  he  speaks  of  the  old  custom  of  chilsianinf  bails  alluded  to  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  poem.— See  also, ''  Tks  Dttor,  4-c*'  (ChapCeiB  30  and  31,  Part  I,  page  141—9.) 

This  Is  one  of  the  moat  popular  of  BchUler's  Poems ;  and  is  flrequently  perfonned  in  Germany 
with  miiil6|  In  allemala  neiuuiet  and  choruses,  with  fUll  orcbesual  sccompaalments. 
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Its  chimes  shall  echo  Sorrow's  plaint^ 
And  ring  aloud  Devotion's  calf. 
Whatever  to  us  mortals  here 
A  shifting  destiny  may  bring. 
When  struck  upon  its  metal  clear, 
Repeated  loud  shall  onward  ring. 

See  the  snowy  bubbles  float ! 
Well — the  melted  masses  run ; 
Sprinkle  it  with  salt  throughout, 
That  wUl  bring  the  crisis  on. 

Let  the  mixture  clear 

Of  all  foam  appear; 
That  the  pure  sonorous  bell, 
Clear  and  full  its  tones  may  swelL 

Clear  and  full,  with  a  festal  sound. 

It  hails  the  lovely  infant  child, 

First  entering  on  his  earthly  round, 

Borne  in  the  aims  of  slumber  mild. 

His  future  lots,  or  dark  or  clear, 

In  Time's  deep  lap  await  him  yet ; 

He  wakes  beneath  a  mother's  care. 

And  golden  moms  his  glad  eyes  greet. 

— The  arrowy  years  have  sped  away. — 

From  tender  maid,  from  childish  play, 

Th'  impatient  boy,  with  aidor  burning, 

Storms  into  life,  uxichecked,  to  roam 

The  wide  world  round ; — ^and  now  returning, 

He  hails  his  dear  paternal  home, 

A  stranger  'mid  old  scenes, — wnen,  lo  f 

In  ripened  youth's  full,  mellow  glow. 

Beaming  with  beauty's  every  cmum, 

Majestic  as  some  heaven-lit  form, 

With  downcast  eye  and  cheek  o'erspread, 

With  deep'ning  blushes  rosy-red. 

The  maid  before  his  sie ht  appears, — 

The  child  he  left  in  lighter  years ! 

Then  creeps  a  nameless  loneine  Mine 

O'er  his  whole  soul ;  he  seeks  the  shaoiB, 

The  solitude  of  wood  and  glade; 

And  ever  and  anon  come  stealing 

Stray  tears  adown  his  cheeks ;  no  more 

He  seeks  the  sports  he  loved  before ; 

But  in  abstracted  mood  would  flee 

His  brother's  gladsome  company. 

He  seeks  her  steps  with  burning  cheek ; 

Her  wdoome  smile  his  only  joy ; 

The  fiiirest  of  the  flowers  to  seek. 

To  deck  his  love^  his  fond  employ. 

Ah !  tender  longing,  sweetest  hope. 

Love's  golden  primc^ — when  rapt  in  bliss 

The  eye  sees  heavenly  treasures  ope, 

The  heart  beats  hieh  with  happiness! 

Still  ever  green  and  constant  prove, 

The  fairy  time  of  youthfld  love ! 

How  the  pipes  begin  to  brown ! 
See,  it  fflasses  quiddv  o'er. 
When  1  plunge  this  ladle  down ; 
Soon  it  will  m  time  to  pour  I 
Comrades,  briskly,  ho  I 
Try  the  mixture  now, 
If  the  soft  and  brittle  join 
For  a  snrs  and  pTC|>er  sign. 
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For  when  the  manly  and  the  fiur, 

When  Strength  and  Beauty  form  a  pair, 

Then  lines  it  out  a  merry  song. 

Who  binoB  himself  in  love  must  prore 

If  heart  with  heart  in  concord  move ; 

For  short  the  dream,  the  sorrow  long. 

Lovely  in  the  young  bride's  hair 

Shines  the  bridal  coronal ; 

While  the  church-bells  ringing  far 

Summon  to  the  festival. 

Ah !  life's  fairest  holiday 

Closes  when  life's  May  is  flown ; 

The  ffirdle  loosed,  the  veil  away. 

All  tne  sweet  delusion's  gone. 

The  passion  is  fled. 

Yet  love  must  endure; 

The  blossom  is  dead, 

The  fruit  must  mature : 

The  husband  must  fbrtn 

Into  bustling  life ; 

Into  labour  and  strife ; 

He  must  plant,  he  must  rei^, 

He  must  gather  and  keep : 

Must  dare  all,  and  bear  all, 

And  let  no  drop  fall  j 

Must  plot  and  contrive, 

A  fortune  to  hive. 

So  rivers  of  plenty  flow  into  his  hand ; 

His  bams  are  o'er-crammed  with  the  firuits  of  the  land ; 

His  rooms  are  made  wide,  his  dwellings  expand. 

And,  busily  moving, 

The  modest  young  wife, 

The  mother  so  loving, 

With  her  children,  aH  life. 

Looks  round  over  all 

In  her  circle  so  small. 

Her  ^Is  and  her  boys 

She  18  training  aright, 

Her  care  and  delight ; 

And  she  busily  phes 

Her  hands  never  ceasing. 

The  household  increasing — 

Neat  savoury  chests  with  her  treasures  are  full : 

The  snowy  white  cotton^  the  soft  glossy  wool ; 

And  she  smoothes  the  bright  skeins,  while  the  spindle  ii 

_,.  fturning. 

Thus  with  taste  and  with  beauty  her  labour  adorning. 

And  the  father,  with  sparkling  eye, 
From  his  house-top  looks  down  from  on  high 
On  the  wide-spread  scene  before, 
And  counts  his  fortunes  o'er ; 
His  winding  alleys  well  lined  with  trees. 
And  the  crowded  cells  of  his  granaries. 
Running  in  waves  the  tall  com  is  nodding; 
Heavily  home  his  wagons  are  plodding — 
Pleased  in  his  heart,  1^  says : 
'  Firm,  as  the  earth's  broad  base, 
'Ghiinst  adversity's  power 
Shall  my  wealth  endure.' 
But  from  Fate,  however  strong. 
Never  title  lasteth  long  I 
Watching  Malice  near  him  lurks 
Ready  to  destroy  his  works. 
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Well — we  may  be^n  to  pour; — 
Pointed  hard  the  edges  are 
Where  we  break  it. — But  before 
Offer  up  a  pious  prayer. 
Out  the  stopples  staTe  I 
G^  the  buildine  save ! 
Roaring,  smoking,  through  the  pass, 
Shoots  the  fiery  swelling  mass. 

An  instrument  of  good  is  fire, 

With  man  to  watch  and  tome  its  ire ; 

And  all  he  fashions,  all  he  does, 

He  to  this  heavenly  agent  owes. 

But  frightfully  it  rages,  when 

It  breaks  away  from  every  chain, 

And  sweeps  along  its  own  wild  way, 

Child  of  Nature,  stem  and  free. 

Woe,  if  once,  with  deafening  roar, 

Nought  its  fiiry  to  withstand, 

Through  the  peopled  streets  it  pour, 

Hurlinff  wide  the  deadly  brand  ! 

Eager  the  elements  devour 

Every  work  of  human  hand ; 

From  the  cloud  to  bless  the  plain, 

Pours  the  rain ; — 

From  the  cloud,  our  hopes  to  dash, 

Darts  the  flash ! 

Hear'st  that  moaning  from  the  tower  1 

'Tis  the  tempest  dread ! 

Bloody  red 

The  heavens  flower ; 

'Tis  not  day-hght's  steady  glow ! 

Hark,  what  tumult  now 

Rends  the  sky ! 

Lo !  the  smoke  up-rolling  high ! 

Flickering  mount  the  fiery  shafts : — 

Where  the  wind  its  wild  wave  wafts. 

Onward  through  the  street's  long  course 

Rolls  the  flame  with  gathering  force; 

As  in  an  oven's  jaws,  the  air 

Heated  glows  with  ruddy  glare ; 

Falling  fast  the  rafters  shatter, 

Pillars  crash,  and  windows  clatter, 

Children  scream,  and  mothers  scatter ; 

Beasts,  to  parish  left  alone, 

'Mid  the  ruins  groan. 

All  is  hurry,  rescue,  flight  >— 

Clear  as  noon-day  is  the  night  t 

Through  the  hands  in  lengthened  rows 

Buckets  fly : — 

Through  Uie  air,  in  graceful  bows 

Shoots  the  watery  stream  on  high. 

Fierce  the  bowling  tempest  grows ; 

Swiftly,  borne  upon  the  blast, 

Rides  the  flame,  devouring  fast. 

Roaring,  crackling,  it  consumes 

All  the  crowded  granary-rooms : 

All  the  rafters  blaze  on  high ; 

And,  as  if 'twould  tear  away 

Earth's  foundations  in  its  flight. 

On  it  mounts  to  heaven's  height, 

Giant— tall ! 

Hope  hath  all 

Man  forsaken ;  helpless  now 

He  to  heavenly  might  doth  bow, 
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Idly  musing  o'er  his  fdl, 
Wondering  at  his  work  laid  low. 

Burnt  to  ashes, 
Lies  the  town 
Liike  a  desert  spread 
For  the  wild  storm's  bed. 
Through  the  dreary  window-holes 
Darkness  lurks  and  boding  owls ; 
Through  bare  walls  the  clouds  look  down. 

Lingering  yet, 
One  look  he  casts 
O'er  the  tomb 

Where  his  hopes  were  wont  to  bloom ; 
Then  takes  up  the  wanderer's  staff: — 
Now  at  Fortune  he  may  laugh ; 
For  one,  his  sweetest,  purest  joy, 
The  cruel  flame  couU  not  destroy  ; 
Where  are  those  lives,  than  life  more  dear  % 
His  little  innocents  1 — Are  they  here  1 
He  numbers  o'er  his  little  biuod, 
And  all  his  dear  ones  round  him  stand. 

On  the  earth  now  'tis  erected, 
Safely  lodged  within  the  clay : — 
Beautiful,  as  we  expected, 
Will  it  now  our  toil  repay  1 

Should  the  cast  eo  wrong  7 

Or  burst  the  model  strong  ? 
Ah !  ])erhaps  while  we  were  working, 
Mischief  has  been  near  us  lurking ! 

To  the  dark  lap  of  holy  Earth 
We  thus  entrust  what  we  have  made  \-~ 
The  sower  thus  entrusts  his  seed, 
Hoping  that  it  will  soon  give  birth 
To  fruits  which  shall  reward  his  toil, 
And  Heaven  bless  him  with  its  smile. 
But  costlier  seed  we  bury  weeping, 
While  in  meek  faith  to  heaven  we  pray, 
That  from  the  coffin's  loathsome  keeping 
It  may  spring  forth  to  brighter  day. 

From  the  dome, 
Heavy  and  long. 
Sounds  the  bell 
A  funeral  song ; 

Solemnly  with  measured  strokes  attending 
Weary  wanderer  on  his  last  way  wending. 

Ah !  it  is  the  wife,  the  dearest ; 
'Tis  the  mother,  ever  nearest ; 
Night's  dark  kin^,  with  eager  hand. 
Tore  her  from  his  warm  embrace. 
From  her  children's  bloominc  baud, 
From  each  loving,  trusting  mce — 
Each  sweet  babe  upon  her  breast 
With  fond  love  she  had  caressed — 
Ah !  now  home's  endearing  band 
Is  dissolved  for  ever  there ; 
She  hath  fled  to  shadow-land — 
She,  whose  sunny  smile  did  cheer ; 
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Vanished  her  benignant  face ! 
Vanished  from  the  earth  for  ever  I 
Stranger's  form  may  fill  her  place ; 
Love  may  never  warm  it — ^never  i 

While  'tis  cooling,  we'll  be  free ; 
Sweet  is  rest  o'er  labour  done- 
Like  the  U^ht  bird  in  the  tree, 
Merrily  sing  every  one  I 

When  the  star-light  blinks, 
Rest  each  woikman  drinks 
From  the  sound  of  vesper  bell ; — 
Who  the  Muster's  care  can  tell  1 

From  the  woods,  with  spirits  clear, 

Stalks  the  wanderer  along, 

Homeward  to  his  cottage  dear. 

Bleating  sheep  in  eager  throng, 

Cattle  too 

Broad-browed  and  sleek,  they  troop  along, 

Lowing  all, 

To  the  old  familiar  stalL 

Homeward  borne 

Rolls  the  wagon 

Full  of  corn. 

Wreaths  of  many  a  hue 

Every  sheaf  adorn; 

Round  and  round, 

In  merry  dance. 

Trip  the  reapers  o'er  the  ground. 

Street  and  market  stiller  erow : 

Round  the  fireside's  social  glow 

Gather  all  the  family : 

Jarring  shuts  the  great  town-gate; 

Darkness  closes 

O'er  the  earth; 

And  the  yeoman  safe  reposes ; 

But  the  guilty  seldom  sleeps, — 

Law  unceasing  vigil  keeps. 

Holy  Order !  rich  in  blessing ! 
Equal  rights  frttm  thee  possessmg, 
Men  are  joined  in  social  ties ; 
Thou  hast  bid  strong  cities  rise; 
Savage  man  to  thee  nas  owed 
All  the  benefits  of  Art ; 
Thou  hast  entered  his  abode, 
Formed  his  manners  warmed  his  heart ; 
Thou  hast  wove  that  dearest  band, 
Holy  love  for  Father-land  i 

Thousand  stout  hearts  swear  alliance 
Cheerfully  in  danger's  hour ; 
Thousana  strong  arms  in  defiance 
Arm  against  the  tyrant's  power. 
Master  and  workmen  all 
Listen  to  Freedom's  call ; 
Labour  is  the  yeoman's  pride ; 
Blessings  on  ms  toil  attend; 
Kin^  in  their  hi^h-bom  ruik  confide ;— - 
We  m  our  own  right  hand. 

Qentle  Peace, 
Sweetest  Conooid, 
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HoTer,  hover 

Friendly  o'er  our  hai^y  state  1 

Never  mav  the  day  appear, 

When  rude  war's  relentless  bands 

Through  this  quiet  yale  shall  sweep ; 

When  Uie  heaven, 

Which  the  Evening's  softening  blushes 

Paint  so  iisur, 

Shall  from  biasing  towns  and  hamlets 

Frightful  glare  1 

Strike  the  scaffolding  asunder ; 
(It  has  done  iu  duty  well) 
That  the  eyes  and  neart  may  wander 
O'er  the  new-formed,  shining  bell. 

Swinf  the  hammer,  swmg, 

Till  the  timbers  spring  I 
If  the  bell  must  hang  on  high, 
liCt  the  mould  to  atoms  fly ! 

The  Master  can  the  moment  choose 
With  skilful  hand  to  break  the  mould  ;— 
Woe !  if  the  melted  mass  break  loose 
Of  its  own  fury,  uncontrolled, 
A  flaming  torrent — On  it  dashes 
Through  its  burst  walls  with  thunder-crashes ; 
And.  as  from  gapine  jaws  of  hell, 
Belches  destruction  hot  and  fell. 
Where  lawless  forces  jar  together, 
No  perfect  form  can  emanate ; 
So  revolution's  an^ry  weather 
But  floods  with  rum  a  ftil'n  state. 

Woe  to  the  state,  when  plotting  hands 
Have  in  its  lap  been  busy  neaping 
Food  for  revolt ;— when  lawless  iMinds 
Would  right  themselves,  in  terror  sweeping ! 
Mad  Uproar  grasps  the  rope,  and  round 
Fitfully  swings  th'  alarum  bell, 
Forcing  its  peaceful,  hallowed  sound 
Of  havoc  and  of  blood  to  tell. 

Freedom  and  Equal  Rights !  they  call ; 
Each  yeoman  arms  him  at  the  sound  ; 
The  streets  are  full,  and  every  hall ; 
And  murderous  bands  parading  round. 
Women,  like  fierce  hyaenas,  go 
With  bloody  hands  and  hellish  jests ; 
They  spring,  like  tigers,  on  the  foe, 
And  pluck  me  heart  firom  mangled  breasts. 
Nothing  is  holy — not  a  thought 
Of  reverence  amid  the  wreck ; 
The  ^ood  give  place ;  and  there  is  nought 
The  insolence  of  vice  to  check. 
Rouse  not  the  lion  in  his  den, 
The  vengeful  tieer  fear  to  tease ; 
But  in  their  mad  delusion  men 
Are  for  more  terrible  than  these. 
Woe  to  the  thoughtless,  who  would  lend 
The  torch  of  knowled^  to  the  blind  1 
It  lights  him  notr— but  its  wild  blase  may  spread 
Ths  stcte  in  ashes  o'er  his  luckless  hsadT. 
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Happy  issue  Grod  has  given ! 
See !  now,  like  a  golden  star, 
From  its  shell,  all  white  and  even, 
Comes  the  metal-kernel  fair. 
Bright  from  crown  to  rim 
Sunny  glances  beam ; 
And  the  arms,  carred  out  so  neatly, 
Show  the  artist  has  wrought,  &atly. 

Close  hither !  hither ! 
Companions,  form  a  circle  round ; 
And  we  will  christen  it  together : — 
Its  ncune  be  Concord ! — ^let  its  84XiDd 
To  all  it  summons  here  a  signal  be 
For  brotherly  good  will  and  harmony. 

Be  this  its  calling — ^this  the  mind 
Of  the  Master  first  designed — 
On  high,  above  the  gross  earth  sweeping, 
Within  the  purer  air  of  day. 
Amid  the  stars  its  vigils  keeping, 
Familiar  with  the  lightning's  play,—- 
There  shall  it  seem  a  voice  above, 
E'en  as  the  starry  hosts  appear 
To  praise  their  great  Creator's  love, 
As  they  lead  in  the  rosy  year. 
Of  solemn  and  eternal  things 
Let  it  discourse  from  mouth  of  brass ; 
And  let  the  hours  with  rapid  wings 
Fail  not  to  stir  it  as  they  pa8»— 
To  dumb  Fate  it  a  tongue  shall  lend, 
(Heartless  itself j  not  made  to  feel; 
Yet  shall  its  swinging  strokes  attend 
Each  turning  of  life's  giddy  wheel.) 
And  as  its  peal  upon  the  ear 
Falls  heavily  and  dies  away, 
'Twill  teach  how  nought  abideth  here, 
How  all  things  earthly  must  decay. 

Seize  the  ropes  now — pull  away  1 
Swing  the  bell  up  from  the  ground; 
Let  it  mount,  and  have  free  play 
In  th'  elastic  realm  of  sound: 

Tighter,  tighter  draw ! 

See !  it  clears  the  floor : 
Peace  J  and  honour  to  our  nation ! 
Such  its  earliest  salutation.'* 
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The  appearance  of  "  Hemani"  the  first  of  Victor  Hugo's  plays, 
created  for  the  poet  a  host  of  admirers,  while  it  daunted  for  a  time 
his  enemies.  Its  success  was  a  source  of  gratulation  to  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Romantic  school  of  literature,  although  some  of  the 
RomanHques  themselves  were  not  a  little  horrified  at  the  denouement. 
With  this  exception,  the  drama  was  a  noble  work,  if  harmony  of 
verse,  a  style  exalted  and  free,  truth  in  the  delineation  of  character, 
and  grandeur  of  sentiment  can  give  a  composition  a  claim  to  that 
title.  What  can  be  finer,  for  instance,  than  the  scenes  between 
Donna  Sol  and  her  lover,  where  Hemani,  scorning  to  deceive  his 
mistress,  paints  gloomily  the  horror  of  his  lot ;  while  she,  in  the  spirit 
of  deep  and  feminine  devotion,  clings  the  closer  to  him  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  misery.  In  the  following  extracts,  hopeless  of 
succeeding  in  an  attempt  to  render  the  French  J  ines  into  corres- 
ponding English  rhymes,  we  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  their 
spirit  in  blank  verse,  aiming  rather  at  fidelity  than  harmony  in  the 
translation. 

ffemani,      "  Hear  me ;  the  man  to  whom  your  youth  is  pledged, 
Your  uncle,  proud  De  Sylva,  is  a  duke, 
Duke  of  Pastrana — rich — a  count,  grandee. 
He  is  not  young,  but  he  can  give  thee,  girl, 
Such  wealth  of  gold,  of  diamonds,  and  of  joys, 
Thy  brow  will  glitter  like  a  regal  one — 
His  duchess  might  be  envied  by  a  queen ! 
Behold  then  what  he  is — for  me,  I'm  pooi^^ 
In  youth  all  barefoot  through  the  woods  I  strayed. 
Perhaps  I  once  could  boast  a  coat  of  arms, 
Whicn  blood  and  rust  have  dimmed  and  tarnished  now  : 
Perhaps,  too,  I  have  rights,  in  gloom  o'erwhelmed, 
And  by  a  scaffoM's  sable  pall  concealed. 
Which  may.  Unless  my  expectations  fail, 
In  hostile  fashion  once  again  see  light. 
Meanwhile  the  only  blessings  I  receive, 
Are  light,  air,  water — things  enjoyed  by  all. 
De  Sylva  seeks  you,  I  have  dared  to  woo  ] 
Become  De  Sylva's  bride,  or  follow  me. 

Damna  Sol.  Ill  follow  you. 

Memani.  Among  my  rude  companions  ? 

Outcasts,  whose  names  e*en  now  the  headsman  knows, 

Men  whom  nor  steel  nor  eloquence  can  move, 

And,  stung  by  wrongs,  blood  only  can  requite  1 

What !  do  you  seek  to  rule  my  haughty  band  1 

As  yet  you  have  not  heard  I  am  a  bandit. 

When  1  was  tracked  and  hunted  throughout  Spain, 

Alone  among  the  forests  and  the  rocks, 
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Where  but  the  mounting  eaf  le  gazes  on  you, 
Rude  Catalonia  gave  a  mother's  welcome. 
Among  her  poor  and  hardy  mountaineers 
I  ^ew,  and  now  three  thousand  of  her  men, 
Did  I  but  sound  this  horn  amon^  the  mountains, 
Would  join  me.    Ah,  you  tremble,  then  reflect. 
You'd  rollow  me  o'er  mountain  and  through  wood, 
With  beings  like  the  demons  of  a  dream, 
To  watch  suspiciously  looks,  voices,  sounds, 
To  sleep  on  grass,  and  from  the  torrent  drink ; 
To  hear  (when  waking  in  the  dead  of  night 
To  hush  some  child)  the  bullets  whizzing  near, 
To  wander  with  me,  and  to  follow  me 
Where  I  my  sire  shall  follow — to  the  scaffold  I 

Donna  Sol,  Yes,  thither  will  I  follow  you. 

Hemani,  The  Duke 

Is  rich,  great,  prosperous — no  darksome  stain 
Rests  on  the  name  of  his  ennobled  sire. 
He  is  all  powerful,  and  he  offers  you 
Gh)ld,  title,  pleasure. 

Donna  Sol.  We  will  ^o  to-morrow. 

Deem  me  not  bold,  Hernani,  neither  blame  me. 
Are  you,  in  sooth,  my  angel  or  my  demon  % 
I  know  not — ^but  I  am  your  slave,    r^ow  hear  me. 
Whither  you  go  I'll  follow.    Stay,  depart, 
Alike  I'm  thine.    Why  am  I  thus  1  I  know  noC 
But  I  must  see  you,  see  you  once  again, 
And  see  you  ever.    When  your  steps  recede, 
It  seems  as  if  my  heart  had  ceased  to  beat : 
When  you  are  gone,  I'm  absent  from  myself; 
But  when  the  footstep  that  I  love  to  hear 
Approaches,  then  indeed  I  seem  to  live, 
I  breathe,  I  see,  I  fiael  my  soul  come  back. 

Bemani.  {Embracing  ker.)   Angel ! 

Donna  Sol.  At  midnight.   On  the  morrow.    Bring  your  guard 
Beneath  my  window.     I'll  be  firm  and  brave. 
Three  knodcs  the  signaL 

Bemani.  Do  you  know  me  now  1 

Donna  Sol.  What  matters  it,  my  lord  1  I'll  follow  you. 

Bemani.     Since  you  will  follow  me,  poor,  feeble  woman. 

You  must  be  told  what  name,  what  rank,  what  heart, 
What  fate  beneath  this  sarh  Hernani  hides. 
You'd  wed  a  robber  chief— but  I  am  banished  I*' 

Before  quitting  this  spirited  drama,  we  must  extract  one  of  its 
best  scenes,  a  scene  which  strikingly  displays  the  talent  and  origi- 
nality of  M.  Hugo,  and  is  perhaps  the  very  best  of  its  kind  that  he 
has  written.  It  occurs  in  act  the  second.  Don  Carlos,  (the  king,) 
apprized  of  the  proposed  flight  of  the  lovers,  treacherously  gives 
the  preconcerted  signal,  and  seizes  upon  Donna  Sol  as  she  issues 
from  her  uncle's  palace  into  the  streets  of  Saragossa.  But  she  is 
not  deserted;  for  Hernani,  hearing  the  shrieks  of  his  beloved, 
rushes  to  her  rescue,  and  compels  the  king  to  free  her  from  his 
grasp.  The  monarch  calls  for  assistance,  but  no  partizans  appear. 
He  stands  for  a  moment  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  his  situation, 
while  Hernani  thus  addresses  him : — 
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Bemam.      "  ]>on  Carlos,  thou  hast  now  ensnared  thyself: — 
No  flight — ^no  help — I  hold  thee  now  at  bay.  j 
Alone,  surrounded  by  blood-thirsty  foes, 
What  can'st  thou  do  1 

Don  Carlos.  {Fiercely.)  Ha !  dost  thou  question  me? 

Bsmani.      Defend  thyself! — {Draws  his  sword.) 

Don  C,  I  am  your  liege,  the  king. 

Strike !  but  no  duel. 

Bemani.  Hast  thou  then  for^t 

That  yesterday  thy  blade  was  crossed  with  mine  1 

Don  C.  But  yesterday  I  did  not  know  thy  name, 
You  did  not  know  my  title.  But  to-day — 
To-day,  look  you,  we  know  each  other  well. 

EkmanL    Perhaps. 

Don  C.  No  duel.    Come !  Assassinate ! 

Bismani.    Think  you  we  hold  great  names  in  reverence? 
Assume  your  weapon. 

Don  C,  You  would  murder  me. 

{Bemani  recoils.    Don  Carlos  fiooes  an  eagle  eye  upon  him.) 

You  robbers  think  your  infamous  brigades 

Can  spread  themselves  unharmed  throughout  my  cities ; 

That,  cursed  with  blood,  with  murder,  and  with  wo, 

Ye  can  at  times  behave  like  gentlemen  ; 

That  we,  your  plundered  victims,  shall  descend 

Against  your  knives  to  clash  our  noble  swords. 

Cnme  is  your  heritage,  itclin^  to  you — 

Duels  with  you !  Get  you  behind,  and  stab ! 

{Bemani^  grave  and  pensive j  handles  the  hilt  of  his  sword  a  Jew  moments,  then 
turns  suddenly  to  the  King,  and  breaks  the  blade  upon  the  pavement.) 

Bemani,     Go! 

(  The  King  half  turns  towards  him,  and  looks  on  him  vnth  disdain.) 

Bemani.  We  shall  meet  more  happily  again. 

Go! 

Donna  Sol.   My  Hemani ! 

Don  C.  In  a  little  while 

I  shall  be  safe  within  the  ducal  palace — 
The  procurator  fiscal  shall  attend — 
Is  there  a  prico  upon  your  head  1 

Bemani.  There  is. 

Don  C.        Rebel  and  traitor  from  this  day  I  hold  you. 

I  warn  you  of  it.    I  will  hunt  you  down. 

You  shall  be  banished. 

Bemani.  That  is  done  already. 

Don  C.        Is't  so  7  'Tis  well. 

Bemani.  But  France  is  near  to  Spain. 

Don  C.        I  shall  be  emperor  of  Germany ; — 
ru  banish  you  from  the  empire. 

Bmuini.  As  you  please. 

The  world  is  made  of  more  than  one  great  kingdom. 
There  are  asylums  where  Fll  brave  your  power. 

Don  C.     But  when  I  have  the  world  1 

Bemani.  Mine  be  the  tomb.* 

Don  C.     1  shall  defeat  your  insolent  intrigues. 

Bfmani.      I  know  that  vengeance  comes  with  tardy  steps, 
But  yet  it  cometh. 

*  la  alluiioo  to  the  moeiliig  of  the  coospiratori  in  the  tomb  of  Cliaritimacne. 
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Don  C.   {Laughing  scomfuUv.)  As  regards  the  dame 
Who  loves  the  bandit 

Hemani.  (Bis  eyes  lighting  up.) — Ha !  I  have  thee  still. 
Do  not  remind  me,  Caesar  that  would  be. 
That  yet  I  have  thee,  caitiff,  in  mv  hanci, 
And  can,  hy  closing  of  my  loyal  fingers, 
Crush  thy  imperial  eagle  m  tne  egg. 

Don  C.     Do  it. 

Ekmani.  Away!  away!  Fly — take  my  mantle. 

{He  takes  ojjhis  mantle^  and  throws  it  over  the  shoulder  of  the  King.') 
I  fear  someKnife  among  our  ranks  may  find  thee. 

(  The  King  wraps  himself  in  the  mantle.) 

Depart  in  safety  now — my  thirsty  vengeance 
Would  save  thee  from  all  weapons  but  my  own. 

Don  C.     Look  you,  my  prince  of  bandits,  never  think 
That  I  will  eW  forgive  you.        (Exit.) 

Donna  Sol.    {Seizing  the  hand  of  Hemani.)    Let  us  fly. 

Hemani,    {Repulsing  her  with  a  grave  gentleness.) 
My  love,  you  think  to  tJe  my  partner  ever, 
And  as  my  dangers  close  around,  grow  firm ; 
You  would  embrace  my  fortunes  to  the  last — 
A  noble  purpose — worthy  of  thyself. 
But  now  thou  seest,  my  God !  it  cannot  be ; 
I  can  no  longer  profit  by  her  love — 
The  time  is  past,  the  scaffold  is  too  near. 

Donna  Sol,  What  is't  you  say  1 

JSmumi.                   The  king,  whom  I  have  braved, 
Dooms  me,  for  having  dared  to  pardon  him. 
Perhaps  he  is  already  in  his  palace — 
He  calls  his  guards,  his  pages,  and  grandees, 
EUs  executioners 

Downa  Sol  Oh  God  !  I  tremble ! 

Well!    Let  us  hasten  then,  and  fly  together. 

ffemani.      Together!    No:  the  hour  for  that  is  passed. 
When,  beauteous  Donna  Sol,  you  first  appeared, 
And  dei^ed  to  glad  me  with  your  blessed  love, 
I  then  could  offer  you  in  poverty. 
My  mountain,  wood,  and  river^for  your  pity 
Emboldened  me — an  exile's  bread,  the  half 
Of  the  green  bed  the  sheltering  forest  gave  me^* 
But  now  to  share  the  scaffold  with  thee — ^ncH— 
The  scaffold,  Donna  Sol,  is  mine  alone. 

Donna  Sol.      But  yet  you  promised  me,  Hemani. 

ffemani.    {Falling  on  his  knees.)  Angel ! 

Even  now,  when  Death  approaches  me,  perhaps 
A  gloomy  ending  to  a  gloomy  fate, 
Here  I  declare,  proscribed  and  desolate, 
Bom  in  a  bloody  cradle,  with  a  pall 
Of  deepest  gloom  o'ershadowing  my  life, 
Vm  happy,  and  my  lot  is  enviable ; 
For  you  have  loved  me,  you  have  told  me  so ; 
For  you  have  blessed  the  bandit's  cursed  brow. 

Donna  Sol    Oh !  let  me  follow  thee. 

Hemani,  'Twould  be  a  crime 

To  pluck  the  flower  in  falling  from  the  cliff. 
Go — I  have  breathed  its  perfume — 'tis  enough. 
Restore  in  other  hours  the  hours  I've  chilled. 
Give  the  old  man  the  hand  that  I  release. 
My  night  returns.    Be  happy,  and  forget. 

DofKna  Sol.  No,  never^thou  must  share  thy  shroud  with  me, 
I  will  not  leave  thee. 
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BemoMi,  Let  me  fly  alone. 

Donna  Sol,    (In  despair y  Bemani  on  the  door-siU.) 
Hernani,  you  avoid  me,  and  I'm  mad 
To  eive  my  life  and  see  myself  repulsed ; 
To  be  forbidden,  after  all  my  love, 
To  have  the  happiness  of  dying  near  him ! 

Bknumi.  (HesiuUing.)  I'm  banished — I'm  proscribed — ^my  loTe  's  fatal ! 

Donna  Sol.  You  are  ungrateful. 

Bemani,  (Rehtmin^  with  ardour,)  No !  I  will  remain. 
You  wish  it.    Here  I  am.    Come  to  my  arms. 
I  will  stay  here  as  long  as  you  desire. 
Jjei  us  remain.    Come,  sit  upon  this  stone. 

(Zfe  places  himself  at  her  feet.) 
The  splendour  of  thy  eyes  shall  light  my  own. 
Speak  and  ddight  me.    Is't  not  very  sweet, 
Kneeling  to  love  and  feel  oneself  beloved  1 
For  two  to  be  alone  ?    'Tis  very  sweet 
To  talk  of  love  when  all  the  night  is  still. 
Oh,  let  me  sleep  and  dream  upon  thy  breast. 
My  love !  my  oeauty  I  Donna  Sol ! 

{Sovfnd  of  bells  afar.) 

Donna  Sol,  (^Starting  up.)  The  tocsin ! 

Hear'st  thou  the  tocsin  1 

Bemani.  {Sealed  at  her  feet.)  'Tis  our  wedding-bell ! 

(  The  noise  of  heUs  increases.    Confused  cries,  torches  and  lights  in  the  windows^ 
in  the  streets^  and  on  the  roofs.) 

Donna  Sol.    Arise  and  fly.    Great  Grod  I    All  Saragossa 
Is  in  a  blaze. 

Bemani.  {Balf  rising.)  We'll  have  a  brilliant  wedding. 

Donna  Sol,    A  wedding  of  the  dead !  a  churchyard  bridal ! 

( Clash  of  swordSj  cries.) 

Bemani.  {Reclining  on  the  beTich.)  Come  to  my  arms  1 

Enter  a  Mountaineer,  sword  in  hand, 

JMbwUaineer,  Hernani  I  the  alcades 

Are  passing  to  the  square  in  lengthened  files. 
Rouse  up,  my  lord !  {Bernani  rises.) 

Donna  Sol.  Ah !  thou  hast  spoken  well.^ 

Mmntaineer.  Ho!  to  the  rescue  1 

Bernani,  (to  the  Mountaineer.)  I  am  here.    All's  well. 

(  Confused  cries  without.)  Death  to  the  bandit. 

Berjtani.  {To  the Mauntairteer.)  Here— your  sword.  ( To  Donna  Sol.)  Farewell ! 

Donna  Sol,    1  have  destroyed  you.    Whither  do  you  fly  1 

{Shoitnng  an  open  door,) 
Fly  by  this  open  door  I 

Bemani.  What !  leave  my  friends ! 

{Shouts  aTid  PumuU.) 

Donna  Sol.    These  cries  will  kill  me.    Oh !  remember,  love, 
If  you  are  injured,  I  shall  die. 

Bemani.  {Bolding  her  in  his  arms,)  One  kiss! 

Donna  Sol.       My  husband  t  lord  I  Hernani  I 
Bemani,  (KissiTig  her.)  'Tis  the  first. 

Donna  Sol.    Perhaps  the  last. 

{Be  departs.    She  sinks  on  the  bench.)'* 

Hernani  was  performed  no  fewer  than  fifty-three  times,  while 
Le  Boi  S* Amuse  (which  we  propose  to  examine),  a  drama  but  little 
inferior  to  the  first,  was  played  but  once.  It  was  withdrawn  from 
the  stage,  not  because  ^e  people  had  condemned  it,  but  because 
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the  minister  had  forbidden  it.  He  did  so  on  account  of  its  alleged 
immorality.  The  order  of  the  minister  for  the  suspension  of  the 
piece  was  issued  on  the  2dd  of  November,  1833 ;  on  the  24th  it 
was  definitively  proscribed.  The  rage  of  the  author  was  un- 
bounded ;  it  was  like  that  of  Madam  de  Stael  when  the  vengeance 
of  the  emperor  suppressed  her  **  Crermany,"  and  drove  her  into  exilel 
There  is  no  indignation  like  that  of  an  author  deprived  of  the 
fame  and  profit  of  the  fruit  of  his  imagination.  Victor  Hugo 
could  not  challenge  the  ministry  to  combat  like  a  chevalier  of  old, 
but  he  could  seize  his  pen,  and  hurl  defiance  and  the  bitterest  sar- 
casm upon  the  heads  of  his  opponents.  He  styles  the  council  of 
the  ministry  a  divan,  and  the  publication  of  their  interdict  an  act 
of  Asiatic  despotism.  He  refers  to  the  charter,  quotes  from  its 
provisions,  and  thus  discourses  and  comments : — 

"  *  The  French  have  the  right  of  publishing.*  Observe  that  the 
text  does  not  say  merely  the  right  ofprintingy  but,  comprehensively 
and  fully,  the  right  of  publishing.  Now  the  stage  is  but  a  vehicle 
for  publication ;  like  the  press,  like  engraving,  like  typography. 
The  liberty  of  the  tbedtre  is  then  explicitly  inscribed  on  the  Charter, 
like  every  other  liberty  of  thought.  This  fundamental  law  sub- 
joins ;  '  T?ie  Censorship  shall  never  be  re-established.*  Now  the 
text  does  not  say  the  censorship  ofjoumalSf  the  censorship  of  books  ; 
it  says,  the  censorship,  the  censorship  in  general,  all  censorship, 
that  of  the  theatre  as  well  as  that  of  writings.  The  theatre  then 
could  never  be  legally  censured. 

«<  Elsewhere  the  Charter  says—*  Confiscation  is  abolished.'  Now, 
the  suppression  of  a  theatrical  piece  after  its  representation,  is  not 
only  a  monstrous  and  arbitrary  act  of  censorship,  but  it  is  an 
actual  confiscation,  it  is  property  violently  taken  from  the  theatre 
and  the  author. 

*'  To  conclude,  that  all  may  be  clear  and  comprehensible,  that 
the  four  or  five  great  social  principles  which  the  French  have  cast 
in  bronze  may  rest  upon  their  granite  pedestals,  to  prevent  the 
common  right  of  the  French  people  from  being  secretly  assailed  by 
the  forty  thousand  old,  unworthy  arms,  which  rust  and  disuse  are 
devouring  in  the  arsenal  of  our  laws ;  the  Charter,  in  a  final  article, 
expressly  abrogates  whatever  there  is  in  previous  laws  inimical  to 
its  letter  and  its  spirit. 

<<This  is  ofiicial.  The  ministerial  suppression  of  a  dramatic 
piece  strikes  at  liberty  by  the  censorship,  and  at  property  by  con- 
fiscation.    All  our  public  rights  revolt  against  such  violence. 

<*  The  author,  not  believing  the  existence  of  such  insolence  and 
folly,  hastened  to  the  theatre.  There  he  was  assured  of  the  fact  on 
all  sides.  The  minister  had  actually,  on  his  private  authority,  his 
divine  ministerial  right,  transmitted  the  order  in  question.  The 
minister  had  no  reason  to  give.  The  minister  had  deprived  him 
of  his  play,  deprived  him  of  his  right,  deprived  him  of  his  property ; 
it  only  remained  to  send  him  (the  poet)  to  the  Bastile. 
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^  We  repeat,  when  in  our  own  day  an  act  like  this  blocks  up 
your  path  and  takes  you  by  the  throat,  the  first  impression  is 
profound  astonishment.  A  thousand  questions  press  upon  your 
mind.  Where  is  law  ?  Where  is  justice  ?  Are  these  things  pos- 
sible? Was  there  really  an  event  they  call  the  Revolution  of 
July  ?  It  is  evident  we  Uve  no  longer  in  Paris.  In  what  pachalic 
do  we  live  ?" 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  state  that  the  charge  of  immorality 
was  the  pretext  for  suppressing  his  play.  '^This  play  offended 
the  prudery  of  the  gendarmes,  the  Leotaud  brigade  beheld  it  and 
found  it  immodest,  the  bureau  des  mceurs^  concealed  its  face,  and 

M.  Vidocq  blushed."    Let  us  proceed  with  our  quotations. 

* 

<'  The  piece  is  immoral.  Do  you  credit  it  ?  Is  its  foundation 
so  ?  This  is  the  foundation.  Triboulet  is  deformed,  Triboulet  is 
sick,  Triboulet  is  the  court  fool,  a  triple  misery  which  makes  him 
wicked.  Triboulet  hates  the  king  because  he  is  the  king,  the 
lords  because  they  are  lords,  and  men  because  they  are  not  all 
hunch-backed.  His  only  pastime  is  for  ever  to  embroil  the  lords 
and  the  king,  crushing  the  weakest  against  the  strongest.  He  de- 
praves the  king,  corrupts  and  embrutes  him ;  he  drives  him  to 
tyranny,  to  ignorance,  and  vice ;  he  looses  him  upon  the  families  of 
idl  the  gentlemen,  always  pointing  out  the  wife  to  seduce,  the  sister 
to  carry  off,  and  the  daughter  to  dishonour.  The  king  in  the  hands 
of  Triboulet  is  only  an  all-powerful  puppet,  who  injures  all  the  be- 
ings in  the  midst  of  whom  the  jester  works  him.  One  day,  in  the 
middle  of  a  festival,  at  the  moment  when  Triboulet  is  urging  the 
king  to  carry  off  the  wife  of  M.  de  Coss6,  M.  de  St.  Yallier  succeeds 
in  reaching  the  monarch,  and  loudly  reproaches  him  with  the  dis- 
honour  of  Diana  de  Poitiers.  Triboulet  jeers  and  insults  the  father 
whose  daughter  the  king  has  seduced.  The  father  lifts  his  hand 
and  curses  Triboulet.  From  this  the  whole  story  takes  its  rise. 
The  true  subject  of  the  drama  is  the  Curse  of  M.  de  SU  Vcdlier, 
Listen.  You  are  in  the  second  act.  Upon  whom  has  the  maledic- 
tion fallen?  On  Triboulet,  the  jester  of  the  king?  No.  Upon 
Triboulet  the  man,  the  father,  who  has  a  heart,  who  has  a  daughter. 
Triboulet  has  a  daughter — it  is  all  there.  The  daughter  is  all  that 
Triboulet  has  in  the  world  :  he  conceals  her  from  all  eyes,  in  a  de- 
solate quarter,  in  a  solitary  house.  The  wider  he  circulates 
throughout  the  city  the  contagion  of  debauchery  and  vice,  the 
closer  he  keeps  his  daughter  isolated  and  walled  up.  He  educates 
his  child  in  innocence,  in  faith,  and  modesty.  His  greatest  fear  is 
lest  she  fall  into  evil,  for,  a  sinner  himself,  he  knows  what  the 
wicked  suffer.  Well !  the  malediction  of  the  old  man  will  reach 
Triboulet  in  the  only  thing  he  loves  in  the  world — his  daughter. 
The  same  king  whom  Triboulet  urges  to  seduction,  will  seduce  the 
child  of  Triboulet.  The  jester  will  be  smitten  by  Providence  in  the 
same  way  as  M.  de  St.  Vallier.     And  then,  his  daughter  wronged 

*  Which  UcenseBprostiiutM. 
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und  lost,  he  will  spread  a  snare  for  the  king  to  avenge  himsfelf,  in 
which  his  daughter  will  be  caught.  Thus  Triboulet  has  two  pupils, 
the  king  and  his  daughter ;  the  king  whom  he  trains  to  vice,  and 
his  daughter  whom  he  would  bring  up  to  virtue.  One  will  destroy 
the  other." 

If  we  were  required  to  name  at  once  the  character  of  the  piece 
which  is  drawn  with  the  greatest  truth  to  nature,  we  should  say  it 
was  that  of  Francis  the  First.  Blanche  is  feminine,  confiding, 
modest,  but  there  is  something  unnatural  in  her  ready  devotion 
of  her  life  to  save  that  of  her  betrayer  in  the  coupe-gorge  house, 
after  she  has  there  witnessed  his  gallantries  with  Maguelonne. 
Triboulet,  the  jester,  is,  to  take  him  all  in  all,  a  monster,  morally  as 
well  as  physically  ;  but  the  French  monarch  is  a  living  picture. 
Our  author  does  not  draw  him  in  the  most  seductive  colours,  nor 
present  him  in  his  most  illustrious  actions.  We  do  not  see  him  in 
the  order  of  fight,  waving  his  gleaming  sword  in  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rignano,  which  the  marshal  of  Trivulzio  called  a  combat  of  giants  ; 
nor  yet  do  we  behold  him  emerging  from  captivity,  reining  his  gal- 
lant steed,  and  shouting  I  am  yet  a  king!  But  here  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  brilliant  but  corrupt  court,  seeking  whom  he  may  dis* 
honour,  relating  the  story  of  his  low  intrigues,  and  glorying  in  his 
debauchery.  If  M.  Hugo  has  not  shown  him  drunk  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  which  history  would  have  sanctioned,  he  has  placed  him 
in  the  house  of  a  bravo,  whose  sister  is  the  goddess  of  a  mean  amour. 
It  is  in  this  situation  that  Triboulet  shows  him  to  Blanche,  that  a 
sight  of  his  infidelity  and  degradation  may  drive  from  her  bosom 
all  remains  of  that  passion  which  she  still  feels  for  her  royal  seducer. 
Blanche  departs  to  put  on  a  male  dress,  which  is  to  favour  her  escape 
from  I^ris.  Triboulet  has  hired  Saltabadil,  the  keeper  of  the 
cabaret,  to  kill  his  guest  in  his  sleep,  and  deliver  up  his  body  in  a 
sack  at  midnight.  But  the  entreaties  of  Maguelonne  induce  Salta* 
badil  to  spare  his  guest,  and  to  slay  in  the  king's  place  the  next 
person  who  shall  seek  for  shelter.  Blanche,  who  has  returned  in  a 
cavalier's  dress,  overhears  this  arrangement,  enters  the  house,  and 
thus  becomes  a  voluntary  victim.  Triboulet,  returning  at  midnight, 
receives  from  the  sanguinary  bravo  the  dead  body  of  his  own  child. 
Alone  with  the  corpse  in  the  sack,  Triboulet  exults  in  the  idea  of 
having  triumphed  over  his  enemy.  He  is  about  to  cast  into  the 
bosom  of  the  faithful  Seine  the  hero  of  Marignano,  the  star  of  the 
universe,  Francis  de  Valois,  he  of  the  heart  of  fire,  the  rival  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  a  king-^  deity !  He  pictures  to  himself  the  sur- 
prise of  men  when  they  shall  hear  of  their  monarch's  disappear- 
ance, while  criers  shall  ofiTer  untold  gold  for  the  recovery  of  Francis* 
While  he  is  apostrophizing  the  corpse,  he  iff  suddenly  appalled  by 
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hearing  the  voice  of  the  king,  singing  his  favourite  stanza  as  he 
hurries  to  his  palace  through  the  darkness : — 

"  Souvent  femme  varie, 
Bicn  fol  est  qui  s'y  fie, 
Une  femme  souvcnt 
N^  est  q'une  plume  au  vent." 

He  tears  the  body  from  the  sack,  when  the  pallid  features  of  his 
child  are  revealed  by  the  blaze  of  lightning. 

TribimUL    "  My  child !  Oh  God !  my  child ! 

My  child !  Oh  heaven  and  earth !  it  is  my  child  f 

{Filing  her  hand.) 

My  hand  is  wet.    Oh  God !  whose  blood  is  this  ? 
MychUd!  I'm  lost!  Oh!  this  is  horrible !^ 
This  is  a  vision — 'tis  impossible — 
She  has  departed  and  is  on  her  way. 

{Falling  on  his  knees  by  the  body^  with  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven.) 
Oh  Gkxi  I  All  this  must  be  a  frightful  dream. 
Hast  thou  not  sheltered  my  beloved  child — 
And  is  this  not  another,  oh  my  God ! 

(^  second  flash  throws  a  vivid  light  upon  the  paleface  and  closed 
eyes  of  Blanche.) 

It  is  herself! 

(  T%roioing  himself  with  sobs  upon  the  body.) 

My  daughter  I  Answer  me ! 
And  have  they  murdered  thee !  Oh !  answer  me. 
Oh !  none  can  hear  but  yon  accursed  crew. 
Speak  10  me,  daughter,  speak !  my  child  !  my  child ! 

Blanche,  1    {^As  if  re-animaled  by  ihe  cries  of  herjaiher^  opening  her  eyes,  and 

speaking  in  a  feeble  voice.) 

Who  calls  me? 

TViboulet.  Yea  f  she  speaks — she  moves  a  little. 

Her  eyes  unclose — her  heart  beats — yes,  she  lives ! 

Blanche,  (Half  raising  herself:  her  linen  is  stained  with  blood,  her  hair  dis- 
hevelled,  the  rest  of  her  body  which  is  clothed^  hidden  in  the  sack.) 

Where  am  11 

TViboulet.    {Lifting  her  in  his  arms.) 

Darling !  treasure  of  my  heart ! 
Dost  thou  not  know  my  voice  1  Dost  hear  me  1  Speak ! 

Blanche.  My  father  I 

lyibonlet.  Blanche !  What  have  they  done  to  thee  % 

I  am  afraid  my  touch  inflicts  a  pain. 

I  cannot  see.    My  daughter,  are  you  wounded  1 

Conduct  my  hand. 

Blanche,     {In  broken  accents.) 

The  steel — Fm  sure  of  it — 
Went  to  my  very  heart. 

Tribauiei,  Who  struck  the  blow  1 

Blanche,       Ah !  *twas  my  fault  alone — and  I've  deceived  you. 
I  loved  too  well.    I  die  for  him ! 

TViboulet.  Dread  fate! 

Crushed  in  my  vengeance !    God  hath  stricken  me^ 
How  did  this  chance  1    My  child  !  explain  thyself. 

Blanche.  {Dying.)  Oh !  do  not  make  me  speak. 
VOL.  nc.  7 
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Triboukt,  {Covering  her  with  kisses.)  Oh !  pardon  me ! 

But  without  knowing  how,  to  lose  my  child  — — — 

Blanche*  {Making  an  effort  to  turn  herself.) 

The  other  side !  Fm  choking. 
TViboulet.  {Raising  her  vnth  agony.) 

Blanche!  dear  BlanchCi 
Live !  do  not  die  1 

(  Tu/mingfrom  her  in  despair.) 

Help  !  to  the  rescue  here ! 
Help !  Must  my  darling  daughter  perish  so  ? 
Ah !  I  forgot  the  belfry  on  the  waU. 
Poor  child,  could'st  thou  but  lineer  while  I  go 
To  get  some  water  and  to  ring  for  help  1 

{Blanche  signifies  that  it  is  useU$i.) 
You  do  not  wish  it  1    Still  I'll  make  the  trial. 

{Calling ,  toithout  quitting  her.) 
Help  here ! 

{Silence  every  where.    The  house  remains  dosed  in  thejiarkness.) 
That  house— Oh  Qod — ^is  but  a  tomb. 

{BlaTiche  in  agony.) 

Oh !  do  not  die,  my  child  !  my  life !  my  dove ! 
Blanche,  if  you  go,  I  shall  have  nothing  left 
Oh  I  do  not  die. 
Blanche.  Oh ! 

TrihovUt,  My  arm  distresses  you. 

It  hurts  you.    Wait !  Til  place  it  otherwise. 

Is  it  no  better  thus  1    Elxert  yourself. 

Try  but  to  breathe  till  some  one  comes  to  help  ns. 

Is  there  no  succour  near  1  no  succour  1  none  1  • 

Blanche.    {  Speaking  in  a  faint  voice  with  an  effort.) 

My  father,  pardon  him.    Adieu  1 

{Her  head  sinks.) 

TrihouUl.    {  Tearing  his  hair.)    She's  dead !" 

Then  follows  the  harrowing  despair  of  the  jester»  and  on  the 
mortal  agony  of  the  father  deprived  of  his  daughter  in  so  terrible  a 
manner,  the  curtain  falls.  Such  is  the  termination  of  Le  Boi 
S^Amuse. 


THE  CALIPH'S  ADVENTURE. 

Thb  Caliph  Almamoun  came  out  of  his  harem  one  day  in  a  very 
great  passion.  Now,  as  this  caliph  was  at  that  time  the  greatest 
monarch  in  the  world,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his 
wrath  for  the  edification  of  all  great  monarchs  to  come  hereafter. 

Almamoun  was  the  great  grandson  of  Mahadi,  who  was  the  son  of 
Almansori  who  succeeded  the  dynasty  of  Omar,  who  was  the  con. 
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qaeroT  of  Persia ;  and  traces  his  descent  to  the  holy  prophet,  and 
through  him  up  to  the  patriarch  Nod,  who»  as  every  good  Mussul- 
man knows,  was  an  illegitimate  child  of  Adam.  Hence  it  will  be 
seen  that  Almamoun's  genealogical  tree  was  somewhat  remarkable 
for  its  altitude,  and  he,  being  the  very  topmost  twig,  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  his  elevated  situation.  Indeed,  the  vanity  of  birth  was  the 
Caliph's  only  foible,  if  we  except  some  slight  weaknesses  common  to 
all  despots — such  as  cruelty,  periidiousness,  and  the  like.  He 
firmly  believed  that  no  man  could  be  worth  a  cox  who  did  not  know 
his  ancestors  for  at  least  twenty  generations  back.  On  this  prin- 
ciple he  selected  his  ministers  and  his  wives,  and  was  not  a  little  sur* 
prised  when  a  vizier  and  ten  courtiers,  all  directly  descended  from 
men  who  lived  a  thousand  years  before  them,  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  dethrone  their  lord  and  master,  for  which  they  were  all  bow- 
stringed  ;  and  still  greater  was  his  consternation  when  his  last  and 
youngest  caliphine,  whose  seventeenth  grandfather  was  a  near  rela- 
tion of  Ishmael,  had  the  presumption  to  dispute  with  the  lord  of  the 
universe  and  even  to  laugh  at  his  beard.  Whereupon  the  Caliph 
left  the  zenana  in  a  pet. 

^  I  will  see,"  said  he,  as  he  strode  irefully  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment Uke  a  tiger  in  his  cage,  **  I  will  see  if  the  inaster  of  the  world, 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  grandson  of  Adam,  is  to  be  contradicted 
and  mocked  to  the  face  by  chits  whose  families  have  just  sprung  from 
their  dunghills-— mere  mushrooms  of  five  centuries !  I  swear,  by  the 
great  toe  of  the  great  Abu  Beer,  I  will  seek  out  a  fourth  spouse, 
who  shall  be  mistress  of  the  harem,  and  shall  possess  every  virtue 
under  the  sun — ^particularly  a  proper  and  discreet  humility*  By  the 
beard  of  the  prophet,  she  shall  be  a  paragon  !  and  her  family  shall 
be  three  thousand  years  old.  WaJlah !  Billah !  Mashallah !  So 
be  it !  And  then  we  will  see  who  shall  laugh."  And  the  Caliph 
stamped  about  the  room,  and  curled  his  whiskers,  and  put  himself 
into  a  very  great  passion  as  aforesaid. 

The  feelings  of  a  despot  are  quickly  reflected  in  the  actions  of  his 
subjects.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  sun  of  the  royal  coun- 
tenance was  under  a  cloud,  than  the  vizier's  also  began  to  suifer  an 
eclipse,  and  he  berated  the  treasurer ;  the  treasurer  fell  into  a  rage 
with  the  master  of  ceremonies ;  the  master  of  ceremonies  hectored 
the  chief  eunuch,  who  threatened  the  chibouque  bearers,  who  basti. 
nadoed  the  messengers,  who  kicked  and  pummelled  the  stable  boys 
till  they  were  out  of  breath.  This  was  the  first  consequence  of  the 
Caliph's  anger. 

Almamoun  then  entered  the  hall  of  Audience.  Here  he  rejected 
three  hundred  and  seventy^nz  petitions,  ordered  the  decapitation  of 
thirty  criminals,  and  dispatched  an  army  to  lay  waste,  with  fire  and 
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sword,  a  province  which  the  devastations  of  the  locusts  had  pre* 
vented  from  paying  its  accustomed  tribute.  This  was  the  second 
consequence  of  the  Caliph's  anger. 

By  this  time  the  vizier,  observing  that  his  master's  wrath  was 
somewhat  appeased,  ventured  to  approach  him,  and  inquire  whence 
had  originated  the  stain  that  sulUed  the  lustre  of  the  royal  compla- 
cency. ^  Ibn  Hassan,"  replied  the  monarch,  '*  I  want  a  wife  who 
shall  have  a  genealogy  reaching  to  Noah  ;  and  moreover,  she  shall 
be  perfect  in  every  thing."  This  was  the  third  consequence  of  the 
Caliph's  passion,  and  the  most  absurd  of  all. 

The  vizier  bowed  himself  to  the  earth,  and  answered — ^*  I  know  of 
but  one,  O  sire,  who  claims  such  a  descent ;  and  report  speaks  her 
worthy  of  the  imperial  hand.  She  is  Ilasa,  the  daughter  of  the 
Prince  of  Farsistan,  and  is  even  now  in  the  city." 

**  Humph  !"  said  the  Caliph,  <'  I  have  beard  of  her ;  but  it  is  dan- 
gerous  to  trust  to  hearsay ;"  and  here  he  cast  a  significant  glance 
towards  the  door  of  the  harem,  as  if  to  intimate  wherein  he  had  al- 
ready been  deceived.  <'  Could  not  I  manage  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
her,  unknown — eh  ?" 

The  vizier  bowed  to  the  dust.  **  Nothing  human,"  he  replied,  **  is 
impossible  to  the  lord  of  the  world  ;  yet  he  will  consider  that  it  will 
be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  monarch  to  violate  the  established  deco- 
rum of  his  people.  But  perhaps  the  eyes  of  the  most  magnificent 
may  be  satisfied  with  a  portrait  taken  by  the  cunning  infidel  artist 
(may  his  soul  be  burnt !)  who  came  in  the  train  of  the  Frank  am- 
bassador ;"  and  Ibn  Hassan,  with  another  prostration,  presented  to 
the  Caliph  a  miniature  studded  with  brilliants,  which  he  had  at  the 
time  by  good  fortune  in  his  bosom. 

«  Wallah !  Barikillah !"  ejaculated  the  Caliph  in  admiration, 
**  but  these  Franks  are  a  wonderful  people !  And  the  face  is  very 
well.  But  don't  you  think,  Ibn  Hassan,  that  the  nose  is  a  little  too 
slim  ?  A  sharp  nose,  you  know,  is  the  sign  of  a  long  tongue." 

**  Perhaps,  most  exalted,  the  painter  may  not  have  been  able  to 
depict  a  proper  nose ;  the  lady  Ilasa  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful." 

**  Humph,"  said  the  Caliph,  <'  you  may  go ;"  and  Ibn  Hassan 
retired. 

Now  Almamoun  knew  very  well  that  his  vizier  had  received  large 
bribes  from  the  Khan  of  Farsistan  to  recommend  his  daughter  to 
the  royal  notice.  He  therefore  very  sensibly  determined  to  trust  to 
nothing  but  his  own  eyes.  When  evening  approached,  he  ordered 
his  favourite  slave,  Lalouk,  to  be  summoned  to  his  presence.  ^  La- 
louk,"  s^id  the  monarch,  **  does  the  dwelling  of  Kazim,  Prince  of 
Farsistan,  come  within  the  sphere  of  your  knowledge  T" 
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<' Every  chamber,  nundaun^^  and  roof,"  replied  the  privileged 
slave ;  <<  it  was  there  I  spent  the  early  days  of  my  servitude,  when 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  traitor  Ben  Omri,  (may  he  burn  for 
ever!)     Shall  I  tell  your  highness  some  remarkable  stories?" 

^Another  time — another  time,  my  good  Lalouk,"  interrupted  the 
Caliph  ;  <'  we  cannot  listen  to  your  narratives  now.  You  are  to 
prepare  our  merchant  dresses  without  delay  ;  we  make  an  expedi- 
tion to-night.  Be  wary  of  your  tongue  thereupon  ;"  and  the  slave 
withdrew. 

In  about  two  hours  the  Caliph  and  Lalouk,  in  the  disguise  of 
Cairo  traders,  left  the  palace  by  a  secret  passage,  and  pursued  their 
way  toward  a  huge  conglomeration  of  low,  irregular  buildings, 
which  formed  the  mansion  of  the  Khan.  The  slave's  knowledge  of 
the  localities  enabled  him  to  guide  his  master  to  a  place  where  he 
judged  he  would  be  most  likely  to  attain  his  object.  This  was  a  bal- 
cony  extending  half  round  a  small  wing  which  projected  from  the 
main  building,  seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  cool  breeze 
from  the  river,  which  flowed  not  far  from  its  base.  By  the  light 
which  streamed  through  the  half-curtained  casements,  it  was  appa- 
rent that  the  apartment  must  be  occupied.  With  great  caution 
the  Caliph  and  his  companion  ascended  the  balcony,  which  had 
probably  never  before  been  profaned  by  the  tread  of  a  male,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lord  of  the  palace,  and  some  hideous  harem- 
warder  ;  and  by  raising  themselves  on  some  stools  which  had  been 
left  there  evidently  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants  of  the  apart, 
ment  when  they  chose  to  watch  the  stars  of  a  clear  evening,  they 
managed  to  obtain  a  distinct  view,  through  a  division  in  the  cur- 
tain, of  the  interior. 

The  room  was  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  gorgeous  splendour.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  one  of  those  cost]y  carpets  of  Shiraz  on 
which  none  but  princes  might  dare  to  tread.  The  walls,  which 
were  of  cedar  frame-work,  in  order  to  allow  free  passage  to  the  air, 
were  hung  with  curtains  of  Damascus  cloth,  looped  up  by  cords  of 
silk  and  gold.  A  magnificent  ottoman  extended  along  one  side  of 
the  apartment,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  painted  ceiling  descend- 
ed, by  a  chain  of  twisted  gold,  a  small  chandelier,  in  which  the  rays 
of  three  lamps  were  caught  and  reflected  by  a  sparkling  globe  of  the 
most  brilliant  stones.  Around  the  room,  as  if  thrown  off  hastily  by 
one  eager  to  escape  from  the  sultriness  of  the  inner  harem,  were 
scattered  many  articles  of  female  attire  too  magnificent  to  permit 
any  doubt  of  their  wearer. 

The  figures  which  occupied  the  apartment  were  but  two.     Ex- 

*  Court  or  square. 
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tended  on  the  sofa,  in  a  costly  though  negligent  undreaBy  one  hand 
hanging  listlessly  over  the  side  of  the  couch  and  playing  with  the 
tassels  which  adorned  it,  lay  one  whom  the  Caliph  immediately 
recognized  as  the  original  of  the  portrait.  There  was,  on  her  really 
fine  features,  an  expression  of  ill-humour,  which  seemed  to  be  di- 
rected  toward  a  young  Georgian  attendant,  who,  dressed  in  the 
close-fitting  embroidered  vest  and  white  trowsers  of  her  country, 
was  kneeling  on  a  cushion  near  her  mistress,  and  holding  in  her 
hand  a  lute,  by  which  she  was  evidently  endeavouring  to  beguile 
the  ennui  of  the  princess. 

^  Barikillah, — ^may  I  drop  from  Al  Sirat !  but  she  is  beautiful  ;-— 
lovelier  than  the  waving  cypress,  brighter  than  morning,"  whis* 
pered  the  enraptured  Caliph. 

**  Fairer  than  the  full  moon,"  chimed  in  the  favourite ;  **  and  what 
splendid  pearls  on  her  zone  !" 

**  Pshaw  !"  returned  the  monarch,  **  I  was  not  th^king  of  her. 
She  is  well  enough,  indeed,  except  that  her  nose  is  too  sharp.  But 
only  look  at  the  slave  !  What  a  fom^!  what  eyes  !  Wallah  !  She 
would  do  honour  to  a  heron-tuft."* 

**  Very  true,  my  lord,"  replied  the  complaisant  Lalouk ;  **  she  is 
more  lovely  than  the  rose  of  Shiraz;  and  what  a  beautiful 
bracelet !" 

<"  Ptsh  I"  ejaculated  the  Caliph ;  « let  us  listen  to  their  words  ;" 
and  they  were  itfent. 

«  Do  you  mean  really  to  say,"  exclaimed  the  Princess  to  the 
kneeling  Georgian,  "  that  you  can  sing  no  other  verses  but  those 
doleful  ones  about  loss  of  country  and  home,  that  you  have  been 
dinning  into  my  ears  all  the  evening  ?  Truly  you  would  make  a 
fine  chanter  at  funerals.  Sing  me  a  lively  air, — something  about 
love — ^for  you  must  know  some  such." 

"  Lady,"  replied  the  damsel,  "  I  do  indeed  know  a  few  tunes  of  a 
merrier  cast  than  the  one  I  have  just  sung.  But  it  is  natural  that 
the  thoughts  of  a  captive  and  a  slave  should  dwell  upon  her  own 
sad  fortunes." 

"  Thoughts,  indeed !"  returned  her  mistress,  peevishly.  « I  did 
not  know  that  you  had  any  thing  to  do  with  thinking,  except  as  I 
command  you." 

The  beautiful  slave  answered  not ;  but  as  she  bent  over  her  lute 
to  touch  the  preluding  note,  the  Caliph  thought  he  perceived  a  tear 
lall  on  the  instrument. 

^  Wallah  !  biUah  !"  he  muttered,  glancing  a  look  of  any  thing 

*  The  badge  of  royalty. 
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but  admiration  at  the  unconscioua  princoaBj  ■  ^  but  her  noie  ie 
ezcesaiTely  sharp !" 
ThuB  sang  the  lovely  musician :-« 

«  THE  GEORQIAK'S  TWILIGHT  SONG." 

<'  It  is  the  holy  hush  of  eve,  the  san's  last  ray  is  gone, 
And  softly  over  hUl  and  plain  the  shades  of  night  come  on ; 
And  as  the  weary  moments  glide,  the  shadows  deeper  fall, 
The  dew  is  heavy  on  the  flower,  and  damp  upon  the  wall ; 
The  nightingale  has  hushed  her  song  within  the  cypress  tree,-* 
But  yet,  alas  1  he  cometh  not,  be  cometh  not  to  me. 

"  The  breeze  is  flowing  from  the  south,  with  all  its  fragrant  load. 
The  gi!R,  of  every  lovely  flower  it  met  along  its  road ; 
It  sighs  above  the  dusky  lake,  and  through  the  tree  tops  dim, 
And  kisses  now  the  cheek  I  kept  so  holy  pure  for  him ; 
The  silent  stars  look  pitying  down  my  weary  watch  to  see, 
But  ah !  alas  I  he  cometh  not,  he  cometh  not  to  me. 

"  I  hear  a  tread !    'Tie  but  a  lone  gazelle  that  wanders  by,— - 
Is  that  his  voke  %    Ah  no  I  it  is  the  jackall's  human  cry  *, 
Cease !  cease  1  my  restless  heart  I  Keep  down  the  throbbings  of  thy  fear  f 
Wo's  me !  the  twilight  hour  is  past,  and  I  alone  am  here. 
Alas  I  for  every  happy  hope  !  that  I  should  live  to  see 
The  hour  in  which  he  cometh  not,  he  cometh  not  to  me  1'' 

**  Pish !"  exclaimed  the  khanine,  ^  do  you  call  that  a  lively  air  ? 
Why  it  is  a  tune  to  which  a  troop  of  ghosts  might  dance  all  night ! 
But  you  selected  it  on  purpose  to  provoke  me, — ^I  understand  it 
very  well !     But  beware  of  the  slipper,  girl.'' 

*"  Well,  did  I  ever !"  murmured  the  Caliph.  ^  By  the  black 
mule  of  our  father  Ishmael,  she  is  a  downright  vixen  !  and  her  nose 
is  as  sharp  as  the  edge  of  my  sabre."  So  saying,  in  the  excess  of 
his  indignation  he  made  some  movement  which  overthrew  the 
stool  on  which  he  was  standing ;  as  he  fell,  he  involuntarily  caught 
hold  of  Lalouk,  and  both  the  eaves-droppers  were  precipitated 
through  the  slight  frame-work  of  the  windows  into  the  apartment* 
The  occupants,  as  may  be  supposed,  shrieked  aioud ;  and  a  crowd 
of  domestics,  chiefly  eunuchs,  immediately  surrounded  the  dis* 
guised  wanderers,  with  uplifted  scimitars,  ready  for  the  words  of 
fate  from  their  mistress. 

.    ^  Stop !"  shouted  Lalouk,  who  did  not  relish  this  turn  of  afiairs,^- 
**  would  you  slay  the " 

*^  Silence !"  whispered  the  Caliph,  ^  leave  it  to  me.  Most  noble 
princess,"  he  continued,  **  be  assured  that  our  sudden  and  violent 
intrusion  was  wholly  unintentional.  We  are  harmless  merchants 
of  Cairo^  who  were  quietly  returning  to  our  inn  tUs  evening,  when 
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we  observed  that  we  were  followed  by  some  suspteious-looking  in- 
dividuals ;  to  avoid  them,  we  hastily  took  refuge  in  your  highness's 
balcony,  and  were  unfortunate  enough  to  stumble  against  the  case- 
ment, causing  a  most  involuntary  entrance  into  your  sublime 
presence.  We  would  hope,  most  surpassing  lady,  that  our  unwilling 
offence  is  not  a  mortal  one." 

"  A  pretty  story,  truly,"  returned  the  princess,  who  was  not  in  a 
forgiving  mood, — "  a  very  pretty  trap  to  catch  flies  in ;  and  think 
you  that  a  vulgar  trader  can  gaze  upon  the  Khanine  of  Farsistan, 
whom  princes  have  longed  in  vain  to  see,  and  live?  Yet,  as  ye 
would  have  some  grace,  we  allow  you  till  dawn  to  prepare  for 
death.     Hence  with  the  dogs  !"    The  eunuchs  obeyed. 

<'  Wallah !"  exclaimed  the  Caliph,  when  he  had  somewhat  re- 
covered from  the  effect  of  the  rudeness  with  which  they  had  been 
thrust  into  a  cold  and  dark  apartment,  which  was  to  be  their  prison 
till  the  morning  : — ^  By  the  seven  troubles  of  Abn  Nasr,  we  are  in 
a  pretty  pickle,  and  her  tongue  is  as  sharp  as  her  nose." 

^  And  does  your  majesty  really  intend  to  let  her  threat  be  ful- 
filled ?"  inquired  the  favourite,  with  a  ludicrous  whine  of  suppUca- 
tion  and  anxiety. 

The  monarch  laughed.  ^  My  good  Lalouk,"  said  he,  **  set  your 
mind  at  ease  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  that  fearful  head  of  yours. 
We  shall  have  nothing  worse  than  a  rather  uncomfortable  night's 
lodging  in  this  wretched  hole  of  a  prison.  And  who  knows  what  a 
few  hours  may  bring  forth  ?  I  would  willingly  escape,  if  possible, 
without  making  ourselves  known;  however,  that  shall  be  as  it 
pleases  Allah  and  our  gentle  hostess." 

So  saying,  the  Caliph  stretched  himself  on  the  floor  of  the  room, 
and  endeavoured  to  sleep ;  but  his  uneasy  posture,  and  the  thousand 
varied  thoughts  and  recollections  which  thronged  upon  his  mind 
forbade  the  approach  of  slumber.  About  midnight  a  slight  noise 
excited  his  attention ;  he  started  up,  and  aroused  the  slave,  who  was 
snoring  at  ease  in  a  comer ;  a  key  was  apparently  introduced  into 
a  lock  at  a  different  side  of  the  dungeon  from  that  at  which  they 
entered.  Several  attempts  were  then  made  to  turn  it,  which  finally 
succeeded,  and  a  concealed  door  opened,  through  which  the  light  of 
a  lantern  flashed  upon  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  prisoners.  The 
bearer,  a  female,  closely  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  entrance  while"  she  turned  the  rays  of  the  lamp  suc- 
cessively upon  the  two  before  her.  Then,  as  if  assured  of  their 
identity,  she  advanced  and  spoke,  in  a  low  tone,  which  left  no  doubt 
on  the  mind  of  the  Caliph  that  it  was  the  beautiful  Georgian  who 
was  concealed  behind  the  veil. 

**  You  are  innocent,"  she  said,  <'  I  know ;  for  you  have  not  the 
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air  of  viident  men ;  at  all  events  you  have  committed  no  crime  de* 
serving  of  your  threatened  punishment.  If  you  remain  till  morn- 
ing, you  die*  I  have  come  to  deliver  you.  Be  silent,  and  follow 
me  I"  So  saying,  she  turned  and  led  the  way  through  a  narrow  and 
winding  passage,  the  aoi'disani  travellers  following  with  the  utmost 
caution.  In  a  few  moments  they  reached  a  small  postern  gate  <m 
the  opposite  side  of  the  building  from  that^  by  which  they  had  en- 
tered; their  guide  then  turned,  and  said  in  the  same  suppressed 

voice— 
**  Now  go,  and  Allah  be  with  you !   I  have  risked  my  life  to  save 

you  !  Hint  not  to  a  living  being  your  means  of  deliverance." 

^  We  may  at  least  inquire,"  said  the  disguised  Caliph,  '^  the  name 
of  our  lovely  preserver,  that  we  may  mention  it  in  our  prayers." 

''  No,"  replied  the  Georgian  with  a  sigh ;  <<  forget  me ;  forget  that 
you  have  ever  seen  me.  My  name — alas ! — ^I  have  no  name  but 
Misfortune !"  and  hastily  retiring,  she  closed  the  wicket  on  the  de- 
livered captives,  and  her  retreating  footsteps  soon  died  away. 

<^Well!"  said  the  disguised  monarch  to  his  companion,  after  a 
hasty  flight,  when  they  were  fairly  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit, 
**  that  was  an  adventure  worth  meeting  with ;  by  the  saddle  of  the 
holy  dromedary,  she  is  a  splendid  girl !  Her  name  is  Misfortune,  eh ! 
Maahallah,  please  God,  we  will  change  all  that ;"  and  the  Caliph 
fell  to  cogitating  most  furiously. 

The  following  morning,  the  astonishment  which  the  unaccount- 
able escape  of  the  prisoners  had  excited  in  the  harem  of  the  Kh&n  of 
Farsistan  was  further  increased  by  an  imperial  message  requiring 
him  to  conduct  his  daughter  Ilasa,  with  her  favourite  Greorgian 
slave,  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  mention  of  the  slave  occa- 
sioned the  greatest  amazement,  not  only  in  her  own  mind,  but  also  in 
that  of  Jier  mistress,  when  she  could  disengage  her  thou^ts  from 
the  magnificent  visions  that  crowded  upon  her  imagination.  Com- 
manded to  attend  a  private  audience  of  the  Caliph !  She  thought 
of  the  vacant  quarto-matrimonial  office,  and  her  step  became  yet 
more  queenly,  and  her  head  was  thrown  back  with  an  imperial  toss 
which  showed  the  kind  of  fancy-work  going  on  within  it.  Magni- 
ficently attired,  her  features,  however,  concealed  by  an  exquisitely 
wrought  veil  of  Thibet,  which  yet  allowed  the  graces  of  a  fine  but 
not  sufficiently  rounded  form  to  be  fully  displayed,  she  bowed  before 
the  throne  of  the  master  of  the  world.  At  a  little  distance  behind 
knelt  the  Georgian,  adorned  not  more  richly  than  the  evening  be- 
fore, yet  revealing  beneath  that  simple  dress  a  beauty  of  shape, 
fieature,  and  expression  which  her  haughty  mistress  had  often  envied- 
Besides  the  governor  and  the  vizier,  with  a  guard  of  black  eunuchiB^ 
none  else  was  present. 

VOL.  IX.  ® 
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<<  Karim !"  said  the  monarch.  The  governor  bowed  to  the  earth. 
**  Karim,  we  have  heard  from  many  of  the  surpassing  beauty  and 
worth  of  your  fiur  daughter.  From  what  we  have  ourself  seen,  we 
cannot  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  general  rumour.  We  have 
also  not  been  unmindful  of  your  great  services  to  the  house  of  Abbas, 
and  we  have  decreed  to  repay  them  by  an  aelliance,  which,  we  hope, 
will  bind  you  still  nearer  to  our  heart." 

The  governor  again  executed  a  prostration,  and' the  very  brain  of 
■  the  princess  seemed  to  whirl  with  the  giddiness  of  certain  bliss. 
The  Caliph  continued. 

''  Among  all  who  have  spoken  to  our  royal  ears  the  praises  of  the 
unrivalled  Ilasa,  none  have  appeared  to  us  more  ardent  and  disin- 
terested than  our  faithful  vizier.  Disinterestedness  should  be  re- 
warded ;  and  we  have  determined  to  unite  our  two  most  beloved  ser- 
vants yet  closer  in  the  bond  of  affection,  by  bestowing,  with  her 
consent  and  your  permission,  your  lovely  daughter  on  our  excellent 
minister  ;  and  may  they  be  blessed  with  a  numerous  progeny,  who 
shall  unite  the  beauty  and  mildness  of  their  mother  to  the  judgment 
and  trustworthiness  of  the  sire.     What  says  the  fair  princess  V^ 

It  was  well  for  Ilasa,  at  this  moment,  that  her  veil  concealed  her 
countenance,  otherwise  the  lightning  glance  which  she  directed  to- 
ward the  thunderstruck  vizier,  while  pronouncing  in  as  composed  a 
tone  as  possible  the  usual  formula,  '<  to  hear  is  to  obey,''  would  have 
augured  any  thing  but  a  serene  honeymoon. 

The  Caliph  then  turned  to  the  Georgian,  and  pronounced  in  a 
clear  voice,  which  caused  the  heart  of  the  timid  girl  to  quake, 
"Slave!  thy  name?" 

"  Commander  of  the  Faithful,"  she  faltered,  «  they  call  me 
Ayesha." 

"  Who  were  your  parents  ?"  interrogated  the  monarch  in  the 
same  tone. 

"  May  it  please  your  highness,  I  never  knew  them ;  I  was  taken 
captive  in  my  infency." 

'<  Ahem !  not  know  even  her  own  father  !"  soliloquised  Almamoun, 
apparently  not  well  pleased  at  the  reply.     "  That  will  never  do." 

"  Commander  of  the  Faithful,"  said  the  maiden  hurriedly,  as  if 
surprised  at  her  own  temerity,  "toe  are  aU  children  of  Adam," 

The  Caliph  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow  ;  a  new  light  seemed 
to  break  upon  his  mind,  and  his  resolution  was  formed. 

"  Ayesha,"  he  said  mildly,  « look  up !"  For  the  first  time  the 
damsel  ventured  to  raise  her  eyes  to  the  countenance  of  the  Caliph, 
and  there' fixed  them,  with  a  doubtful,  wondering,  half-terrified  gaze, 
that  called  a  smile  to  the  good-humoured  face  of  the  monarch.  But 
when  he  changed  the  jewelled  tiara  which  encircled  and  overshadowed 
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his  brow  for  the  simple  turban  of  Egypt,  lightning  is  not  more 
rapid  than  the  blush  which  overspread  the  cheek  and  bosom  of 
the  maiden  ;  and  bowing  her  forehead  as  she  knelt,  even  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  she  murmured,  '^  Pardon,  O  sire,  my  presumption  I 
How  could  I  know — V^ 

Almamoun  descended  from  his  seat,  and  raising  the  trembling 
Georgian  from  her  place,  he  took  her  hand  gently,  and  said, 
**  Ayesha !  you  could  not  have  known  ;-^nor  if  you  had,  could  you 
have  acted  more  nobly.  You  gave  me,  as  you  thought,  my  life  ;  I  can 
only  repay  you  by  offering  you  a  fourth  of  my  heart ;  the  other 
three  quarters,  I  regret  to  say,  are  already  shared.  I  have  looked 
for  beauty,  nobleness,  and  womanly  graces  in  the  high-born  and  far- 
descended,  and  I  find  them  in  the  humble  and  fatherless.  But  you 
will  make  up  for  want  of  pedigree  in  excess  of  love,  won't  you,  my 
dear  ?"  What  the  lovely  Ayesha  answered  history  does  not  state ; 
but  it  is  on  record  that  the  nuptials  of  Almamoun  and  his  Georgian 
were  the  most  magnificent  that  Bagdad  had  witnessed  since  the  days 
of  Ahaschid;  and  they  were  rendered  further  memorable  by  the 
pardon  of  all  the  state  criminals,  and  the  release  of  the  locust-eaten 
province  from  half  its  annual  tribute,  at  the  earnest  intreaty  of  the 
new  Caliphine.  History  also  relates,  that'afler  a  long  and  happy 
reign  the  good  Caliph  gave  up  the  ghost  in  his  favourite  city  of 
Balkh,  and  was  there  interred  in  a  magnificent  mausoleum,  bearing 
the  following  pithy  inscription  : — 

"  Exult  not,  O  man !  in  thy  greatness,  neither  boast  of  thy  long  line  of  mouldered 
grandsires}  for  lo !  -we  are  all  Children  of  Aoam." 

H.  H. 
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The  frequent  gleams  of  sunny  gold, 

The  pleasant  showers  of  rain, 
And  warmth  pervading  Nature,  told 

That  Spring  had  come  again ; 
The  leaf-buds  swelPd  upon  the  bough. 
The  violet  sprung  and  breath'd  below. 

And  sweetly  from  the  hill 
The  blue  bird's  merry  carol  blent, 
With  flute  like,  murmuring  voices,  sent 

From  many  a  mow-bom  riU. 
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In  a  wild  lurking  gorge  that  wound 

Amid  the  mountain  shade, 
Lost  in  the  mazes  of  their  ground, 

A  group  of  hunters  strayed ; 
The  weighty  rifle,  pouch,  and  horn, 
Alike  by  youth  and  age  were  borne, 

For  toil  their  limbs  had  strung ; 
And  woods,  whose  years  were  eagles'  deaths, 
Had  melted  with  days'  passing  breadis, 

Where'er  their  axes  rung. 

Oh  did  they  seek  that  passage  dark 

To  pierce  with  practised  sight, 
Ofl  scann'd  the  moss  upon  the  bark 

To  guide  their  wanderings  right; 
Young  grass  from  out  its  leafy  screen 
Spotted  their  path  with  tufis  of  green, 

Crimson  the  maple  glow'd, 
The  beech  had  tipp'd  its  sprays  with  fringe, 
And  the  green  spruce  with  brighter  tinge 

Its  fresh  grown  edges  show'd. 

From  the  curPd  root  the  partridge  whirr'd, 

The  strip'd  snake  sought  its  den, 
Shrill  chirp'd  the  squirrel,  as  were  heard 

Strange  voices  in  the  glen ; 
Filling  the  woods  with  transient  roar 
The  startled  pigeon  flock  whizz'd  o'er, 

The  robin  call'd  in  fright; 
And  once  the  branches  near  them  crashed, 
And  the  fierce  wild  cat  screaming  dash'd 

Before  in  leaping  flight. 

At  length  the  misty  atmosphere 

Breath'd  pestilent  and  damp. 
And  laurels  clustering  thick  and  drear, 

Proclaimed  the  sunken  swamp ; 
Black  straggling  trees,  with  long  gray  moss 
And  rotting  bark,  like  ghosts  across 

The  waste,  their  branches  spread, 
A  melancholy  stillness  reign'd 
Around,  as  if  there  nought  remain'd 

But  telics  of  the  dead. 

A  thicket,  denser  than  the  rest, 

Along  their  wayside  grew. 
And,  plunging  in  its  net-like  breast, 

Ha!  what  is  that  they  view  7 
There  sat  a  skeleton,  with  brow 
Upon  each  bony  arm  stoop'd  low, 

As  if  in  dark  despair 
Some  weary  wanderer  of  the  woods, 
Starring  amid  the  solitudes. 

Had  stray'd,  and  perish'd  there. 
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The  creeping  gromMi-pme  tum'd  about 

Each  shrunk  and  fleahlees  limb, 
And  the  white  wind-flower  looked  from  out 

The  sockets  black  and  grim ; 
Half  hidden  in  the  foliage  round. 
With  which  Spring  clothes  the  forest  ground 

In  blossom,  leaf,  and  stalk, 
Redden'd  with  rust,  there  la/  upon 
The  moss,  the  fragment  of  a  gun, 

And  broken  tomahawk. 

One  with  white  hair  and  furrow'd  brow 

Had  swept  that  hatchet  bare, 
And  read  the  name  of  "  Onneko" 

In  faint  mark'd  traces  there; 
The  memory  of  a  forest  King 
Was  brought  on  Thought's  recurring  wing 

From  twilight  of  the  past, 
Who,  'mid  his  tribe's  stem  warriors,  stood 
Freedom's  wiW  bulwark,  till  in  blood 
He  conquer'd  died,  at  last. 

The  old  man  told  his  story  then 

To  sorrowing  ears,  though  rude. 
How  once,  within  a  forest  glen 

An  Indian  village  stood ; 
The  lake,  wMch  pictur'd  in  its  glance 
The  council  fire — ^the  battle  dance— 

The  pirogue's  simple  sail — 
The  war-post,  where  for  Onneko 
Each  whooping  warrior  struck  his  blow, 

And  rush'd  upon  the  trail. 

Then,  how  the  white  men  sought  the  lake, 

Like  vultures  for  their  prey, 
With  craft  and  worthless  toys  to  take 

Those  hunting  grounds  away  j 
How  baffled — one  wild  night  of  dread, 
The  black  sky  gleam'd  with  lurid  red 

From  burning  roofo,  and  loud 
The  Sachem  heard  the  musket  crash, 
And  saw  the  blood-stain'd  bayonet  flash, 

From  out  the  sulphurous  shroud. 

Then  how  those  smouldering  heaps  among 

That  prophesied  his  fate, 
The  madden'd  chief  his  death-song  sung, 

And  swote  eternal  hate; 
In  wolf-trod  swamps  and  mountains,  where 
The  lurking  panther  made  his  lair. 

The  noble  savage  fought; 
There  oft  his  war-whoop  startled  Fear, 
TUl  on  his  last  dead  warrior's  spear 

He  died  the  death  he  MMglK. 
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Then  through  that  listening  group,  a  grief 

Weighty  and  sad  was  spread, 
They  with  one  impulse  rais'd  the  chief 

From  that  damp  thicket's  bed. 
They  delv'd  a  grave  within  the  sod, 
While  to  the  Indian's,  Christian's  God, 

The  old  man  pour'd  his  prayer, 
Beneath  a  birch  tree's  tassell'd  shade, 
The  relics  of  the  Sachem  laid. 

And  left  him  resting  there. 

At  B.  S« 
MonticeUo,  SuUivan  Co.,  N,  Y, 
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No.  L 

Introduction  to  the  Mexican  coast — ^Elncampment  amongst  the  sand-hills — Na- 
tives— A  funeral — A  ride — Tampico — Packages  ransacked — Travelling. 

My  account  of  our  wanderings  in  a  strange  land  must  commence 
with  a  description  of  our  rude  introduction  to  its  inhospitable  coast. 
Not  quite  so  bad  was  it  as  the  landing  made  by  the  gentleman  who 
swam  to  shore  from  his  stranded  bark  with  a  large  shark  at  his 
heds,  into  whose  voracious  jaws  he  flung  his  travelling  cap,  im- 
ploring  the  monster  to  content  himself  with  that  at  present ;  whilst 
he  was  buffeting  with  the  cruel  sea,  which  ^  sucked  him  back  to  its 
insatiate  grave,"  he  the  while  sucking  in  a  fair  proportion  of  sand 
and  salt  water.  Not  quite  so  terrific  as  this  was  our  landing ;  for 
though  our  poor  little  schooner  suffered  shipwreck,  our  landing  was 
effected  without  swallowing  any  salt  water,  and  without  more  of  a 
ducking  than  would  have  been  agreeable  to  me  under  different 
circumstances. 

Shipwreck !  What  a  host  of  horrid  images  does  that  word 
conjure  up  to  the  imagination  of  broken  spars,  and  tattered  sails, 
and  gushing  waters,  and  all  the  fear  and  anguish  of  a  violent  death. 
But  on  those  sandy  shores  vessels  are  frequently  cast  ^.way  without 
much  risk  of  life  or  property,  except  to  the  ship-owners,  whose 
vessels  are  abandoned  to  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  unsparing 
elements.     Such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

We  anchored  about  three  leagues  above  Tampico  bar,  off  a  lee 
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shore,  in  a  heavy  swell,  on  a  still,  cloudy,  sultry  evening ;  one  of 
those  evenings  which  ^  e'en  in  their  silence  seem  to  brood"  some- 
thing portentous  of  approaching  storms.  The  clouds  hung  heavily 
along  the  horizon,  and  seemed  to  mingle  their  huge  masses  with  the 
heaving  ocean.  On  one  side  stretched  the  Mexican  coast,  a  bold 
mountain  dimly  visible  in  the  distance.  We  had  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  river  ;  through  a  glass  had  been  discerned  the  shipping  that 
lies  there ;  but  the  breeze  came  not  which  might  have  wafted  us 
safely  into  harbour.  So  we  came  to  anchor,  as  I  said  before,  after 
uneasy  consultations ;  and  many  an  anxious  gaze,  weatherward, 
proving  the  dubious  seamanship  of  the  measure  that  was  adopted  at 
last.  This  idea,  however,  did  not  trouble  me ;  for  placing  implicit 
confidence  in  the  skill  and  experience  of  those  in  command,  we 
retired  to  rest  with  our  usual  tranquillity ;  a  calm  as  deceitful  as 
that  of  the  weather,  which  was  rather  disturbed  about  midnight  by 
the  hollow  roaring  sound  of  the  approaching  gale,  like  the  low 
growl  of  a  beast  of  prey  ready  to  take  its  spring,  and  by  the  real 
spring  of  the  Captain  from  his  hammock  on  to  the  deck,  with  the 
hoarse  ominous  cry  of  "  All  hands  on  deck  !"  But  **  all  hands" 
were  fast  asleep,  and  there  was  not  a  light  on  board,  of  which  I 
wlis  not  at  first  aware,  but  discovered  it  by  the  reiterated  shouts 
and  curses  of  the  Captain  ;  upon  which  I  felt  for  my  magic  matches, 
and  raising  the  hatchway,  called  out  at  the  top  of  my  voice  that  I 
had  a  light  for  them,  ^his '  effort  relieved  me  from  the  terrible 
feelings  that  took  posseflsion  of  me  during  the  first  frightful  minutes 
of  darkness  and  confusion;  confusion  that  was  above  me,  and 
round  about  me«  and  busy  at  my  heart ;  and  yet  in  which  I  could 
take  no  share,  nor  lifl  a  finger  €o  avert  the  impending  danger. 
In  the  meantime  the  howling  of  the  gale  increased  every  instant, 
and  with  it  the  uproar  on  deck ;  and,  above  all,  we  heard  the  Captain 
vociferate  repeatedly  <<  Does  she  drag  ?"  At  length  the  mate  an. 
swered  him  that  she  had  parted  her  cable,  and  then  we  said,  '^Now 
surely  it  is  time  to  awaken  the  children  and  prepare  for  the  worst, 
for,  alas !  it  is  all  over  with  us."  So  I  reluctantly  raised  them 
from  their  happy  stumber,  and  at  the  moment  I  was  lifting  one  of 
them  from  the  berth,  the  vessel  struck  amid  the  breakers,  and 
shipped  a  sea,  which  rushing  down  the  companionway  drenched  us 
completely.  For  an  instant  it  appeared  that  we  were  all  afloat. 
The  vessel  turned  on  her  side,  and  every  moveable  article  flew 
forward  as  it  were  with  a  sudden  impulse  to  obey  the  immutable 
laws  of  attraction  ;  which  we  with  some  difficulty  resisted.  Soon 
afler  this  the  mate  came  down  into  the  cabin,  and  by  his  assurances 
that  we  were  in  no  danger  dispelled  our  fears.  He  declared  that 
every  stroke  of  the  vessel  heaved  her  higher  up  on  the  beach,  and 
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promifled  to  hare  us  safely  carried  ashore  at  day.break.  Thus 
re-assured)  we  waited  in  a  most  drenched  and  comfortless  condition 
till  daylight  should  enable  us  to  land  in  safety. 

At  early  dawn  we  were  summoned  on  deck,  when  the  danger 
being  oyery  we  could  contemplate  without  dismay  the  wild  scene 
before  us.  The  unfortunate  little  schooner,  lying  half  on  her  side, 
was  heaving  heavily  to  every  stroke  of  the  sea  which  partially 
broke  over  her.  The  struggle  was  over.  She  had  fought  her  way 
through  those  frightful  breakers,  which  were  roaring  fiercely  be* 
hind,  as  though  still  eager  to  pursue  their  prey ;  and  now  beyond 
their  reach,  lay  sullenly  resigned  to  her  fate,  like  some  luckless 
youth  wrecked  amid  the  breakers  of  disordered  passions.  He 
lives,  it  is  true  ;  but  can  float  no  more  on  the  buoyant  waves  of  a 
sunny  existence.  Stranded,  listless,  hopeless,  he  wears  away  the 
sad  remainder  of  his  life.  Now  we,  though  stranded,  were  neither 
listless,  nor  hopeless ;  but  very  much  on  the  alert. 

The  sailors,  who  were  bouncing  about  in  the  surf  like  great 
water  dogs,  carried  us  safely  to  shore ;  and  there  among  the  deso- 
late sand-hills  they  had  pitched  for  us  a  rude  tent,  with  some  loose 
spars  and  a  huge  sail  they  had  contrived  to  drag  through  the 
waves.  I  felt  grateful  to  the  Captain  and  his  mate  for  this  ready 
provision  for  our  comfort.  They  certainly  spared  no  exertion  nor 
contrivance  by  which  they  could  in  any  wa^  alleviate  our  melan- 
choly condition  during  the  two  days  we  remained  encamped  on 
that  dismal  scorching  coast.  * 

On  landing,  some  of  the  party  expressed  a  fear  that  the  natives 
might  take  advantage  of  our  helpless  situation ;  and  I,  ignorant  of 
the  peaceable  character  of  the  Mexicans  in  that  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try, felt  quite  alarmed  when  I  perceived  some  people  approaching 
at  a  brisk  pace  along  the  shore.  I  urged  the  gentlemen  to  arm 
themselves,  and  retreated  precipitately  into  the  tent,  dragging  with 
me  the  poor  half-dressed,  dripping  children.  But  the  Captain 
laughed  at  my  fears,  and  soon  convinced  me  that  the  people  at 
hand  were  only  poor  fellows  who  had  been  gathering  oysters  for 
the  Tampico  market,  to  which  place  they  were  carrying  them  on 
the  backs  of  donkeys.  These  were  the  first  Mexicans  we  had  seen, 
and  we  eyed  them  with  no  small  degree  of  curiosity.  They  were 
small  in  stature  and  nearly  as  dark  as  Indians,  but  otherwise  not 
much  resembling  that  race*  They  were  not  overburthened  with 
clothing ;  a  shirt,  and  loose  cotton  drawers  reaching  a  little  below 
the  knee,  being  their  only  apparel.  They  carried  short  leather 
whips,  or  rather  thongs,  and  ran  barefoot  after  their  donkeys. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  my  alarm  was  slightly  renewed  by  the 
appearance  of  two  strange,  swarthy  looking  beings  at  the  door  of 
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the  tent.  They  were  dressed  like  the  oystermen)  with  the  addition 
of  a  kind  of  leather  breastplates  strapped  over  their  shoulders,  and 
tied  round  the  middle  with  leather  girdles,  to  which  were  attached 
great  kntyes  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  ^  Gracious  Heaven !"  thought 
I,  ^are  they  going  to  butcher  us  with  those  frightful  knives!'' 
But  again  my  fears  Were  without  foundation.  They  were  only 
poor  wood-cutters,  carrying  those  formidable  looking  weapons  in 
the  way  of  their  business,  and  with  no  hostile  intent.  They  came 
to  beg  a  dram  and  a  bit  of  sea  bisouit,  which  was  handed  to  theai» 
and  we  were  glad  to  see  them  move  off. 

We  amused  ourselves  through  the  day  by  gathering  shells  oil 
the  beach  and  bathing  in  the  surf.  We  also  made  a  short  exploring 
expedition*  and  roaming  over  the  sand-hills,  discovered  a  small  la* 
goon,  near  which  some  deer  were  feeding,  and  great  sea  birds  were 
winging  their  lazy  flight.  The  excessive  heat,  however,  made 
exercise  unpleasant;  it  would  have  been  intolerable  but  for  a 
etrong  breeze  off  the  sea.  If  we  took  shelter  under  the  tent,  the 
4>ppresBive  closeness  of  the  air  was  more  distressing  than  the  scorch* 
ing  heat  of  the  sun.  Besides  which,  the  wet  sand  that  had  clung 
to  the  sail  of  which  the  teat  was  formed,  fell  as  it  dried,  and  covered 
every  thing,  powdered  our  hair  and  mingled  with  our  provisions. 
We  &lt  no  partiality  for  that  sandy  abode,  but  preferred  a  seat  in 
the  open  air  under  shelter  of  an  umbrella.  But  when  night  came 
tiiere  was  no  choice  left  its ;  so  into  the  tent  we  wenti  and  resigned 
ourselves  to  the  heat  aAd  the  sand,  the  sand  flies  and  land  crabs, 
which  peered  up  their  little  glassy  eyes  at  us  out  of  holes  in  the 
ground,  quite  amazed  at  the  sight  of  such  intruders.  Some  custom* 
hovee  officers  too  had  found  us  out,  and  eyed  us  with  equal  ouri« 
osity.  We  returned  them  the  compliment ;  but  I  could  discover 
nothing  in  tiieir  appearance  worthy  of  a  second  glance,  except  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  their  hair  was  dressed.  It  wa^  shaved 
ipiite  close  at  the  back  of  the  head,  while  the  firont  locks  were  left 
Jong  and  frizzed  fiercely  round  the  face.  This  I  find  is  a  prevailing 
Mexican  mode  of  hair  dressing.  One  of  these  gendemen  had 
gathered  a  quantity  of  turtles'  eggs  on  the  beach>  which  formed  an 
excellent  addition  to  our  supper. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  news  of  our  disaster  had  -reached 
Tampico,  a  party  of  gentlemen  rode  down  to  the  wreck,  from  va* 
rious  motives  of  duty,  interest,  and  curiosity.  They  were  of  various 
nations;  Americans,  English,  Germans,  Mexicans*  They  were 
ail  well  mounted,  with  each  a  servant  also  on  horseback,  and 
fermed  qaile  a  <^avalcade  as  they  came  aml;tog  along  the  beach* 
Hie  costume  of  these  gentkmen  struck  ms  as  well  suited  to  the 
dimate.     Luge  Panama  hats,  «aow«white  jacket  and  trowsei% 
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and  linen  in  which  appeared  the  most  scrapulons  attention  to  neat* 
ness.  Some  adopt  the  becoming  addition  of  a  scarlet  sash  round 
the  waist. 

That  erening,  as  we  were  drinking  our  tea  in  the  tent,  two  or 
three  sailors  appeared  at  the  door,  and  asked  ahruptly,  ^*  Now,  sir, 
shall  we  turn  in  and  bury  the  cook  !"  Assent  was  giyen,  and  the 
ceremony  was  very  unceremoniously  performed.  The  poor  fellow 
was  a  negro,  and  had  been  sick  nearly  from  the  time  we  left  New 
Orleans,  and  on  the  morning  we  abandoned  the  vessel  was  so  un- 
willing to  leave  his  berth,  that  the  sailors  had  to  use  force,  and 
swing  him  over  the  side  of  the  schooner  with  ropes  fastened  round 
him ;  and  then,  being  a  heavy  man,  it  was  with  difficulty  they  Te> 
moved  him  to  a  small  tent  raised  for  his  accommodation,  where  he 
was  afterwards  found  dead.  So  he  was  sewed  up  in  a  blanket,  and 
placed  upon  a  rudely  constructed  bier,  from  which  the  body  feH 
twice  as  they  were  bearing  it  to  a  grave  his  shipmates  had  prepared 
for  its  reception,  where  the  funeral  service  was  read  to  the  assem- 
bled crew  from  a  prayer  book  that  I  was  glad  to  see  produced* 
One  of  the  poor  fellows  begged  to  be  allowed  to  place  a  cross  there 
to  mark  the  spot,  which,  with  a  seaman's  oath,  was  peremptorily 
refused  with  what  appeared  to  me  mistaken  zeal.  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  there  is  so  offensive  to  a  Christian  eye  in  that  most 
appropriate  emblem  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour.  In  such  cases^ 
when  calamity  consigns  the  remains  of  some  unfortunate  to  uncon- 
secrated  ground,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Ukial  forms  which  hallow 
the  place  and  solemnize  the  scene,  that  simple  emblem  seems  to 
consecrate  the  spot  and  say,  ^  Here  lies  a  Christian." 

The  next  morning  we  gained  our  first  experience  in  Mexican 
travelling.  Two  men  were  sent  down,  with  five  horses,  to  carry 
me  and  my  three  children  to  Tampico,  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
leagues.  Two  of  these  Rosinantes  were  furnished  with  side-saddlesy 
on  one  of  which  my  little  girl  reluctantly  took  her  first  lesson  in 
riding ;  the  others  were  carried  by  the  servants ;  and  the  extra 
horse,  loaded  with  baggage,  was  tied  to  the  tail  of  one  of  his  com- 
panions. The  animal  which  had  thus  the  triple  duty  to  perform  o£ 
carrying  a  servant  and  child,  and  of  leading  another  horse  in  the 
singular  manner  described,  seemed  rather  the  least  stupid  of  the 
party  ;  so  he  took  the  lead,  and  we  followed  in  most  irregular  file 
along  the  shore. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  we  were  met  by  about  twenty 
men  on  foot,  a  motley  crew,  whose  wild  looks  and  strange  unplea- 
sant countenances  excited  my  curiosity  as  much  as  the  novelty  of 
our  appearance  riveted  their  attention.  They  wore  coarse  palm 
hats  of  every  siee  and  8hape>  which  contrasted  strongly  with  their 
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jet  black  hair  and  swarthy  skins.  They  were  bare-legged  and 
bare-footed,  and  had  little  clothing  beyond  a  shirt  thrown  open  at 
the  collar,  and  a  pair  of  wide,  short  drawers.  What  surprised  us 
the  most  was  to  see  some  of  these  beings  striding  along  with  their 
brawny  limbs  entirely  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun ; 
naked  with  the  exception  of  drawers  fastened  round  the  loins,  and 
tucked  tightly  up  far  above  the  knee ;  in  which  state  of  semi.nudity 
I  have  since  seen  many  of  the  labourers  at  work. 

^  Who,  and  what  are  these  ?"  we  asked  of  our  guide,  who  was 
**  Portuguese  John"  the  interpreter ;  and  who  informed  us  in  very 
good  English  that  they  were  labourers  sent  down  from  Tarapico 
to  assist  in  unloading  the  vessel.  They  passed  us  at  a  brisk  pace, 
chattering  and  laughing,  as  though  trouble  sat  as  lightly  on  them 
as  their  clothing  :  and  in  my  mind  I  compared  their  heedless  hila* 
rity  with  the  dignified  gravity  of  our  North  American  republicans. 

We  had  occasionally  to  wind  our  way  round  abrupt  points  of 
land,  the  bases  of  which  were  washed  by  the  surge ;  whibt  the 
retiring  wave  left  a  firm  footing  for  the  animals.  Round  these 
points  the  led  horse  objected  to  pass,  and  invariably  expressed  his 
unwillingness  by  squatting  on  his  haunches  and  holding  back  with 
all  his  might.  Thus  was  our  little  party  thrown  into  confusion. 
The  children  screamed,  the  men  shouted  their  Spanish  vociferations, 
and  thick  fell  the  blows  of  the  whip.  But  after  leaving  the  shore 
we  had  no  further  difficulties  to  encounter.  Our  lazy  nags  led  us 
slowly  through  thickets  of  a  species  of  the  banyan  tree,  where  the 
children  observed  with  delight  large  hanging  nests  of  birds  quite 
new  to  them,  and  a  variety  of  plants  and  flowers,  all  rendered 
charming  by  novelty. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  a  cluster  of  bamboo  huts,  in  one  of 
which,  the  domicile  of  our  guide,  we  stopped  and  rested,  and  looked 
at  some  half-dressed,  lazy  looking  women,  who,  sitting  in  low  seats 
with  their  great,  bare,  brown  arms  lolling  across  their  knees,  eyed 
us  with  stupid  curiosity.  I  would  fain  have  addressed  them,  and 
exercised  the  traveller's  privilege  of  asking  questions ;  but,  alas ! 
my  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  language  set  a  seal  upon  my  tongue* 

Yet  more  did  I  lament  this  deficiency  when  I  found  myself  the 
inmate  of  a  foreign  merchant  in  Tcunpico,  in  whose  household 
Spanish  was  the  only  language  made  use  of,  except  by  the  head 
of  the  establishment,  a  young  German,  who,  fortunately  for  us, 
spoke  English.  In  a  foreign  accent  he  gave  us  hospitable  welcome, 
and  we  thankfully  accepted  the  accommodation  he  politely  ofieredy 
as  Tampico  afforded  no  decent  place  of  public  entertainment. 

On  the  opposite  comer  of  a  cross  street  stood  a  large  coffee* 
house,  the  resort  of  foreigners ;  where  from  my  window  I  observed 
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a  party  of  gentlemen  at  a  billiard  table  in  a  welMighted  rooiUy 
amongst  them  our  host,  engaged  with  all  the  energy  and  interest 
that  belong  to  that  beautiful  game.  Shortly  afterwards  he  entered 
my  room,  still  flushed,  and  out  of  breath  with  the  exercise  he  had 
taken ;  and  I  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile  when  he  apologised 
for  having  so  long  absented  himself,  and  pleaded  an  extraordinary 
press  of  business  to  which  even  the  rites  of  hospitality  must  yield ! 

Tampico  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
within  view  of  the  sea,  and  within  sound  of  the  roaring  of  the 
breakers  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Near  it  is  a  lake, 
which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  fatal  distempers  which  rage  there 
at  certain  seasons.  A  person  who  had  resided  there  for  a  length 
of  time  informed  me,  that  a  few  years  previous,  during  the  dry 
season,  the  bed  of  the  lake  was  left  without  water,  when  the  exha- 
lations  from  the  mud  and  putrifying  fish  had  so  pestilential  an 
effect  on  the  atmosphere,  as  to  tarnish  the  oolour  of  silver  money 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Those  who  remained  there  and  lived 
through  that  season,  professed  themselves  proof  against  nudmia  or 
miasma. 

In  the  course  of  our  walks  round  the  town  we  observed  many 
pleasant  looking  dwellings,  with  small  gardens,  in  which  the  plan- 
tana  or  banana  flourished  with  its  rich  clusters  of  fruit.  The 
respectable  establishments  of  the  resident  foreigners  have  quite  an 
imposing  appearance  beside  the  small  flat-roofed  Mexican  houses, 
with  their  low  doors  and  unglazed  windows ;  and  these  last  are 
splendid  abodes  compared  to  the  wretched  huts  of  the  poor,  who 
form  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  population.  They  are  a 
slothful  race,  content  to  live  in  wretchedness  rather  than  make  any 
efibrt  to  better  their  condition.  A  scourge  at  that  time  appeared 
amongst  them,  to  which  their  squalid,  comfortless  state  rendered 
them  peculiarly  a  prey.  The  very  day  of  our  arrival  the  cholera 
seised  its  first  victim,  a  beautiful  young  Mexican,  whose  untimely 
fate  created  some  excitement,  and  put  a  stop  to  a  grand  ball  that 
was  to  have  taken  place  that  night,  and  for  which  the  poor  lady 
had  furnished  herself  with  a  wreath  of  flowers.  Her  husband,  who 
wa«  passionately  fond  of  her,  adopted  a  singular  mode  of  proving 
his  afi[ection«  When  she  was  first  seisEed  with  the  fatal  disorder,  so 
great  was  his  grief  and  consternation,  that  he  fled  to  the  house  of 
«  friend  a  few  miles  off  in  the  country,  from  which  he  did  not  re. 
turn  till  after  she  was  buried !  Thus  was  his  poor  wife  abandoned 
to  her  servants^  who  in  their  ignorant  stupidity  aggravated  instead 
of  alleviating  her  sufierings. 

When  we  left  New  Orleans,  her  polluted  streets,  and  loathflome» 
oetneteries  were  yet  reeking  from  the  efi^ts  of  that 
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eroel  disorder^  which  followed  vm  like  a  grim  phantom  to  a  foreign 
land,  and  there  stalked  after  ue^  and  round  about  ue,  nor  departed 
till  it  had  snatched  from  our  family  circle  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments. 

The  appearance  of  this  disease  threw  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  our  leaving  Tampico^  as  the  country  people  were  deterred  by  it 
from  coming  in  with  their  mules ;  and  it  was  on  the  mideteers  we 
bad  to  depend  entirely  for  the  conveyance  of  our  baggage  into  the 
interior*  The  most  bulky  and  valuable  part  of  our  luggage  was  in 
the  hold  of  the  vessel,  from  whence  the  Captain  refused  to  remove 
it  before  we  left  the  shore,  in  consequence  of  which  it  fell  into  the 
clutches  of  some  land  sharks,  from  whom  we  could  devise  no  means 
of  rescuing  it,  though  we  made  repeated  applications  through  the 
American  ConsuK  And  when,  after  many  weeks'  delay,  our  pack* 
ages  were  at  last  forwarded  to  us,  many  valuable  articles  were 
*^  found  mxsnngJ**  Silver  forks  and  spoons  had  been  appropriaUd^ 
and  two  large  pier  glasses,  d&c«  And  our  books  ! — ^alas  !  they  had 
been  ransacked,  mutilated,  and  reduced  to  odd  volumes  ;  but  there 
was  no  redress  to  be  had,  ^  no  remedy  but  tears."  They  even 
broke  open  my  writing-desk,  and  purloined  several  quires  of  fine 
gilt^dged  letter  paper.  The  comfj^on  pott  they  left  for  me,  and  I 
employed  it  in  writing  memorandums,  which,  ^  revised  and  correct, 
edf"  will  be  submitted  with  due  humility  to  the  inspection  of  com. 
fortable  individuals,  **  who  sit  at  home  at  ease,"  and  know  nothing 
of  travelling,— its  dangers,  difficulties,  and  delights,— except  from 
the  pens  of  those  whose  crude  attempts  at  description  they  are 
called  upon  to  criticise. 

When  I  speak  of  travelling,  I  do  not  allude  to  the  swift  transition 
of  our  busy  citizens  from  one  crowded  city  to  another  in  the  ever, 
ready  steamboats,  stages,  or  railroad  oars ;  by  means  of  which 
they  may  ascend  and  descend  riverst  cross  bays,  and  traverse 
leagues,  without  once  gazing  on  the  fair  face  of  nature,  or  inhaling 
for  more  than  a  passing  moment  her  pure  breezes*  In  place  of 
these  rise  suffocating  vapours  from  the  roaring  engine,  and  the  un- 
wholesome atmosphere  of  stove«heated  cabins  filled  with  endless 
varieties  of  the  *<  human  fiice  divine^"  (so  called  by  courtesy,)  where 
the  sweet  sounds  of  singing  birds,  and  rustling  leaves,  and  the  wild 
choruses  of  winds  and  waters,  are  exchanged  for  the  bustling  and 
squealing  of  babiea  and  their  mammas,  or  ^  the  din,  the  hum,  the 
shock  of  men,"  till  all  is  drowned  in  the  rude  snorting  of  the  im- 
petuous steam.  Is  this  travelling  ?— >yes,  certainly — the  best  possi- 
ble mode  of  travelling — ^the  most  convenient,  the  most  expeditious. 
Be  it  so— granted-**all  its  conveniences  and  incalculable  advan- 
tages,— but  conmiend  me  to  a  good  horse,  good  servantsi  a  mountain 
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road,  and  pleasant  companiona ;  and  let  accommodatiaru  take  caie 
of  themselves,  and  steam  power  go  to  but  I  must  not  say  a  word 
in  disparagement  of  steam  power  in  this  enlightened  land,  where 
thousands  of  engines  noisily  proclaim  their  importance.  This  is  a 
long  digression.  Where  was  I  ?-^travelling— yes,  **  fighting  my 
battles  o'er  again"  in  my  memorandum  book,  which  tells  of  genuine, 
primitive  travelling  over  roads  where  wheels  have  made  no  tracks, 
and  the  Jehu's  whip  was  never  heard. 


THE  ELYSIAN  ISLR 
**  It  arose  before  them,  the  most  beautiful  ialand  In  the  world — " 


Jrvimg't  QfUtwibu9 


to  the  voyager's  eye,  this  Island,  clothed  In  the  richest  verdure,  and  bathed  by  the 
m  of  the  tropics,  seemed  to  realize  the  poet's  fUiled  Elysium." 


"And 
warm  ain  _     . 

Jlngn. 


It  was  a  sweet  and  pleasant  isle— 

As  fair  as  isle  could  be ; 
And  the  wave  that  kissed  its  sandy  shore 

Was  the  wave  of  the  Indian  sea. 

It  seemed  an  emerald  set  by  Hearen 
On  the  Ocean's  dazzling  brow — 

And  where  it  glowed  long  ages  past, 
It  glows  as  greenly  now. 

Fve  wandered  oft  in  its  valleys  bright, 
Through  the  gloom  of  its  leafy  bowers, 

And  breathed  the  breath  of  its  spicy  gales 
And  the  scent  of  its  countless  flowers. 

I've  seen  its  bird  with  the  crimson  wing 
Float  under  the  clear  blue  sky ; 

Fve  heard  the  notes  of  its  mocking  bird 
On  the  evening  waters  die. 

In  the  starry  noon  of  its  brilliant  night, 
When  the  world  was  hushed  in  sleep — 

I  dreamed  of  the  shipwrecked  gems  that  lie 
On  the  floor  of  the  soundless  deep. 

And  I  gathered  the  shells  that  buried  were 

In  the  heart  of  its  silver  sands, 
And  tossed  them  back  on  the  running  wave, 

To  be  caught  by  viewless  hands. 
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Then  Are  aister-spirita  that  dweU  in  the  sea, 

Of  the  spirita  that  dwell  in  the  air ; 
And  they  never  visit  our  Northern  clime, 

Where  the  coast  is  bleak  and  bare : 

But  around  the  shores  of  the  Indian  isles 

They  revel  and  sing  alone — 
Though  I  saw  them  not,  I  heard  by  night 

Their  low,  mysterious  tone. 

Elysian  isle !  I  may  never  view 

Thy  birds  and  roses  more, 
Nor  meet  the  kiss  of  thy  loving  breeze 

As  it  seeks  thy  jewelled  shore. — 

Yet  thou  art  treasured  in  my  heart 

As  in  thine  own  deep  sea ; 
And,  in  all  my  dreams  of  the  spirits'  home, 

Dear  isle,  I  picture  thee ! 

P.  B. 


A    GOOD    OLD    CUSTOM. 

Ys8,  a  good  old  custom,  which  the  new  people  of  our  Babylonian 
city  are  every  year  trying  to  put  down  among  us ;  it  is  for  that  we 
ask  your  aid,  dear  Ammon ;  and  by  giving  a  place  to  the  following 
extract  from  a  fashionable  novel  of  some  three  centuries  hence,  you 
may  put  an  end  to  all  such  attempts  in  future,  and  oblige  many 

A    DAU6HTEK   OF   ST«    NICHOLAS. 

**  The  sun  shone  brightly,  as  it  always  ought  to  shine  on  the  first 
of  January,  when  young  Osceola  Fitzjacksonhoff  ordered  up  his 
airiole,  and  stepping  lightly  into  it  from  the  skylight  of  his  library, 
slipped  the  check  of  the  propeller,  and  commenced  his  morning 
peregrinations.  It  was  new  year's  day  of  the  year  2000,  and  the 
observance  of  one  of  the  most  time-honoured  customs  of  the 
metropolis  seemed  to  have  called  all  the  male  population  abroad. 
The  air  immediately  above  the  city  was  alive  with  gay  aeripages, 
and  groups  of  welMressed  alestrians  continually  flying  to  and  tro  ; 
while  the  wild  and  not  unpleasing  notes  of  the  steam  flutes  with 
which  each  pleasure  car  was  supplied,  executing  some  lively  strain 
of  our  best  Colonic  composers,  gave  the  highest  animation  to  the 
scene.  Vehicles  of  every  kind  appeared  to  be  in  requisition. 
Here  might  be  seen  the  lumbering  but  roomy  and  comfortable 
cfeod-coach,  tracking  its  way  with  huge  air  buckets  and  ponderous 
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piston  to  convey  a  fur-wrapped  party  of  yeteran  visitors  to  their 
destination.  There  the  light  single-cylinder- volant  with  its  well 
imitated  wings,  might  be  discovered  hovering  around  a  balcony  to 
land  its  fashionable  owner.  Now  a  tawdry  aericle  would  flaunt  up 
from  the  unknown  regions  below  Union  Place,  and  now  the  trim 
and  clean-built  vis-air^vis  or  dashing  flaerup,  with  its  brace  of 
mustachoed  bloods,  would  catch  the  delighted  eye  as  they  reined  up 
near  some  lofty  portico.  The  sky-omnibuses  were  as  usual  dressed 
up  with  evergreens  ;  and  the  mirth  called  out  by  the  stable  wit  of  their 
racing  driven  was  echoed  by  peals  of  laughter  from  the  door  of 
some  floating  restaurant,  where  a  covey  of  winged  urchins  were  re« 
galing  themselves.  Mirth  and  good  humour,  indeed,  seemed  the 
order  of  the  day  ;  and  our  hero  felt  his  spirits  rise  as  he  gradually 
mounted  to  a  sufficient  height  to  take  a  survey  of  the  scene  we 
have  attempted  to  describe.  Bevies  of  alestrians  were  continually 
flying  past  him,  and  Fitzjacksonhofi'  recognized  more  than  one  of 
his  friends,  who,  having  no  vehicle  of  his  own*  was  compelled  to  go 
on  wing.  **  Smith,'*  he  cried,  as  a  young  genUeman  of  that  ancient 
and  extensive  family  flew  slowly  by  him,  ^  Smith,  my  dear  fellow,  a 
happy  new  year  to  you— What !  alone  are  you?  Pray  jump  in  and 
take  a  seat  beside  me." 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you-— happy  new  year  to  you-— with  plea« 
sure,"  answered  the  other,  as,  somewhat  out  of  breath,  he  accepted 
the  offer  and  seated  himself  in  the  airiole.  '*  The  truth  is,"  con* 
tinned  Smith,  **  that  I've  just  been  longing  for  an  offer  of  this  kind- 
it's  impossible  to  engage  an  air  hack  on  this  day ;  and  as  I  have  nine 
hundred  visits  to  pay,  I'm  really  tired  of  trudging  along  on  wing." 

^  Nine  hundred,  my  boy,"  cried  Osceola,  ^  a  mere  trifle ;  let  me 
look  at  your  visiting  list,  and  I  will  drop  you  just  where  you 
please." 


IMPROMPTU.  ^ 

TO  A  LADT  WHO  TALCJBD  OF  COMMUNINO  WITH  THE  8TAJM  WHEN  8HX  WAS  SAD. 

Oa,  tell  not  the  stars — the  gay  stars,  of  thy  sadness — 

If  moments  there  be|  when  the  feeling  steals  o'er  thee — 
They  may  shine  like  the  world  o'er  thy  moments  of  gladness, 

And  gild  each  bright  thought  with  a  ray  of  their  glory. 
But  their  beams  are  too  cold,  and  too  far  off,  for  sorrow 

To  awaken  a  sigh  from  their  chorus  of  mirth ; 
And  the  soul  that  in  sadness  would  sympathy  borrow 

Must  look  for  a  lender  much  nearer  the  earth. 
Then  lavish  no  more  on  those  chilly  orbs  yonder 

The  treasures  of  feeling  they  cannot  return; 
Awhile  on  the  planet  from  which  thy  thoaghta  wander, 

There  ii  one  heart  at  least  will  with  sympathy  bum. 
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Poems.    By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmee.    Boeton:  Otis,  Brooders  and 

Co.     1836. 

The  day  when  the  prineipal  poem  in  this  collection  vas  deliyered  at  Cambridge 
will  not  soon  paas  from  our  memory ;  and  if  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  had  pro- 
duced no  other  poems — as  it  has  many  others  as  good,  and  one  or  two  superior — 
than  the  one  before  us,  it  would  deserve  well  of  the  poetical  literature  of  the  coun- 
try. A  brilliant,  airy,  and  spiritmel  manner,  varied  with  striking  flexibility  to 
the  changing  sentiment  of  the  poem — now  deqply  impassioned,  now  gaily  joyous 
and  nonchalant,  and  anon  springing  up  almost  into  an  actual  flight  of  rhapsody^* 
rendered  the  delivery  of  this  poem  a  rich,  nearly  a  dramatic  entertainment,  such 
as  we  have  rarely  witnessed.  A  grave,  learned,  and  most  intellectual  discourse* 
formed  the  solid  part  of  this  feast;  and  when  this  had  been  finished,  the  doth 
cleared,  and  the  efiUrtmets  of  a  Uttle  music  had  been  discussed,  on  came  the  mellow 
wine,  the  ingenious,  heterogeneous  "  Trifle,^  the  fine-grained  crystals  of  "  Ices," 
'  and  the  golden  fruit  of  a  Desert,  in  the  shape  of  this  beantiful  poem.  They  did 
these  things  well  at  the  Olympic  games;  but  probably  no  better.  Toil-stained 
and  engrossed  with  business  as  we  are — we  Yankees — we  can  still  go  up  to  some 
of  our  favourite  old  shrines  on  a  gala  day,  out  of  the  warehouse,  the  forum,  the 
crowded  thorough&res  of  Gain;  and  shaking  off  the  dust  of  our  lives'  drudgery, 
sit  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  pleasures,  than  which  the  civilization  of 
the  world,  ancient  or  modem,  has  invented  nothing  higher  or  more  refined.  Yes, 
we  can  do  it.  There  are  minds — scattered  units  in  the  great  multitude  of  the  com- 
mon mind,  no  matter  how  devoted  that  great  multitude  is  to  its  worldly  goods- 
capable  and  ready,  at  any  and  at  all  times,  to  furnish  these  exquisite  intellectual 
repasts.  And  they  do  furnish  them.  Let  a  tradition  of  some  such  institution  as 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  go  down  to  after-times,  with  perhaps  a  firagment  or  two  of 
some  orations  or  some  poem  luckily  preserved,  with  dim  notions  of  their  reference 
or  connection  to  the  times,  and  *'  what  a  refined — what  an  intellectual  people  were 
those  Americans !  How  they  delighted  in  the  feasts  of  reason !  How  they  basked 
themselves  in  the  flow  of  soul !" 

" Poetry;  a  Metrical  Essay,"  is  the  title  of  the  principal  piece;  and  in  the  pr^ 
fiice  its  scope  and  connexion  are  pointed  out  as  intended  to  illustrate  the  progress 
of  poetry  through  different  stages,  answering  to  different  epochs  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  First  comes  Pastoral  or  Descriptive  Poetry,  which  allows  a  di- 
gression upon  home  and  the  introduction  of  a  descriptive  lyric  Second,  the  pe- 
riod of  Martial  Poetry,  in  which  a  national  and  patriotic  lyric  is  introduced. 
Third,  the  Epic  or  Historic  period  of  Poetry.  Fourth,  the  period  of  Dramatic 
Poetry,  the  highest  reach  of  the  Art.  We  shall  go  along  through  the  poem,  mark- 
ing the  beauties  and  defects  as  they  occur  under  each  head.    We  commend  the 

*  By  Dr.  Wijlaod  oC  Brain  UnlvenUgr. 
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whole  piece  for  its  brilliancy,  vigour,  and  finish,  the  beauty  of  its  imagery,  and 
the  very  happy  adaptation  of  language  to  sentiment,  and  of  sound  to  sense,  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  prevails  throughout.  One  thing  has  particularly  struck 
us  in  reading  this  poem  as  well  as  the  whole  volume, — that  the  writer  is  one  of 
that  class  of  poets  who  look  upon  Nature  with  an  accurate  and  scientific,  as  well 
as  a  poeticcd  eye.  None  but  a  close  and  well-informed  observer  of  the  external 
world  would  pen  such  passages  as  the  following. 

'*  The  morning  light,  which  rains  its  quivering  beams 
Wide  o'er  the  plains,  the  summits,  and  the  streams, 
In  one  broad  blaze  expands  its  goklen  glow 
On  all  that  answers  to  its  fiance  below ; 
Yet,  changed  on  earth,  each  far  reflected  ray 
Braids  with  fresh  hues  the  shining  brow  of  day ; 
Now,  clothed  in  blushes  by  the  painted  flowers, 
Tracks  on  their  cheeks  the  rosy-fingered  hours; 
Now,  lost  in  shades,  whose  dark,  entangled  leaves 
Drip  at  the  noontide  from  their  pendent  eaves, 
Fades  into  gloom,  or  gleams  in  light  aeain 
From  every  dew-drop  on  the  jewelled  plain." 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  an  extremely  delicate  idea  in  the  second 
stanza  of  the  Lyric  introduced  into  the  first  topic  or  era  of  the  poem.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  the  two  churches  at  Cambridge. 

"  Like  Sentinel  and  Nun,  they  keep 
Their  vigil  on  the  erecu ; 
One  seems  to  guard,  and  one  to  weep, 
The  dead  that  lie  between : 
And  both  roll  out,  .30  full  and  near, 
Their  music's  mingling  waves, 
Tkey  shake  the  grass^  whose  pewiumed  spear ^ 
Leans  on  the  narrow  graves,** 

We  cannot  avoid  quoting  three  other  stanzas  from  this  beautiful  lyric;  and  in 
doing  so  would  remind  the  reader  that  the  speaker  stood,  when  they  were  uttered, 
within  sight  of  the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  but  a  few  feet  from  the  grave  of  her 
who  is  so  touchingly  apostrophised,  and  who  lies  in  the  ancient  churchyard, 
where  "  all  that  a  century  left  above  "  may  be  read  of  in  an  hour. 

'*  And  one  amid  these  shades  was  bom, 

Beneath  this  turf  who  lies, 
Once  beaming  as  the  summer's  mom, 

That  closed  her  gentle  eyes ;  — 
If  sinless  angels  love  as  wCj 

Who  stood  thy  grave  beside. 
Three  seraph  welcomes  waited  thee, 

The  daughter,  sister,  bride ! 

"  I  wandered  to  the  buried  mound 

When  earth  was  hid,  below 
The  level  of  the  glaring  ground. 

Choked  to  its  gates  with  snow. 
And  when  with  summer's  flowery  waves 

The  lake  of  verdure  rolled. 
As  if  a  Sultan's  white-robed  slaves 

Hod  scattered  pearls  and  gold. 

"Nay,  the  soft  pinions  of  the  air, 
That  lift  this  trembling  tone, 
Its  breath  of  love  may  almost  bear, 
To  kias  thy  funenu  stone;  — 
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And,  now  thy  smiles  haye  past  away, 

For  all  the  joy  they  gave, 
May  sweetest  dews  and  wannest  ray 

Lie  on  thine  early  grave  I" 

We  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  thrilling  stanzas  which  were  first  known  to  ^ 
tlie  public  by  the  title  of  "  Old  Ironsides."  And  here  we  have  to  relate  an  anec- 
dote, which  is  as  striking  an  illustration  as  ever  came  to  our  knowledge,  of  the 
truth  of  that  saying,  "  Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a  people,  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  their  laws."  They  were  printed  in  the  *'  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,"  ai  the 
time  when  the  frigate  Constitution  lay  at  the  navy  yard  in  Charlestown,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  break  her  up  as  unfit  for  service ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  these  indig- 
nant stanzas,  the  old  ship  would  have  been  dismantled.  We  state  this  on  un- 
doubted authority.  The  department  had  actually  determined  upon  breaking  up 
the  ship.  The  order  was  about  to  be  issued  when  these  verses  appeared.  They 
ran  through  every  newspaper  in  the  Union,  and  were  circulated  through  the  city 
of  Washington  in  handbills ;  and  so  loud  and  indignant  became  the  public  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure,  that  Mr.  Secretary  Branch,  not  choosing  to  encounter  the 
odium  which  would  have  followed  the  destruction  of  the  venerable  old  frigate, 
ordered  her  to  be  refitted  for  sea.* 

We  commend  the  following  description  to  the  whole  race  of  the  pseudo  geniuset, 
who  will  find  in  it  their  own  characteristics  well  set  forth. 

"  There  is  a  race,  which  cold,  ungenial  skies 
Breed  from  decinr,  as  fungous  growths  arise  j 
Though  dying  fast,  yet  springing  fast  again, 
Which  still  usurps  an  unsubstantial  reign. 
With  frames  too  languid  for  the  charms  of  sense, 
And  minds  worn  down  with  action  too  intense ; 
Tired  of  a  world  whose  joys  they  never  knew, 
Themselves  deceived,  yet  thinking  all  untrue  j 
Scarce  men  without,  and  less  than  ^irls  within, 
Sick  of  their  life  before  its  cares  be^m ;  — 
The  dull  disease,  which  drains  their  feeble  hearts, 
To  life's  decay  some  hectic  thrills  imparts, 
And  lends  a  force,  which,  like  the  maniac's  power, 
Pays  with  blank  years  the  frenzy  of  an  hour. 

**  And  this  is  Genius  !    Say,  does  heaven  degrade 
The  manly  frame,  for  health,  for  action  made  1 
Break  down  the  sinews,  rack  the  brow  with  pains, 
Blanch  the  bright  cheek,  and  drain  the  purple  veins, 
To  clothe  the  mind  with  more  extended  sway. 
Thus  faintly  struggling  in  degenerate  clay  1 

"  No!  ^ntle  maid,  too  ready  to  admire. 
Though  false  its  notes,  the  pale  enthusiast's  lyre; 
If  this  be  fi-enius,  thouj^h  its  bitter  springs 
Glowed  like  the  morn  oeneath  Aurora's  wings. 
Seek  not  the  source  whose  sullen  bosom  feeds 
But  fruitless  flowers,  and  dark,  envenomed  weeds. 

"  But,  if  so  bright  the  dear  illusion  seems. 
Thou  wouldst  be  partner  of  thy  poet's  dreams, 
And  hang  in  rapture  on  his  bloodless  charms. 
Or  die,  like  Raphael,  in  his  angel  arms ; 

•  Tb«a  sptrlt^  sttiizss  have  already  appeared  in  tbls  If afashie.    Am  To/.  /.,  (Mm  8tri»».) 
pttgt  307.    Otitual  M'otice  of  tJU  Laur^, 
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Go,  and  enjoy  thy  blessed  lot, — to  share 
In  Cowper  8  gloom,  or  Chatterton's  despair  I 

"  Not  such  vere  they,  whom,  wandering  o'er  the  wares 
I  looked  to  meet,  but  only  found  their  craves ; 
If  friendshm's  smile,  the  better  part  of  fame. 
Should  lend  my  song  the  only  wreath  I  claim, 
Whose  voice  would  greet  me  with  a  sweeter  tone, 
Whose  living  hand  more  kindly  press  my  own. 
Than  theirs, — could  Memory,  as  her  silent  tread 
Prints  the  pale  flowers  that  blossom  o'er  the  dead, 
Those  breathless  lips,  now  closed  in  peace,  restorSi 
Or  wake  those  pulses  hushed  to  beat  no  more  1 

"  Thou,  calm,  chaste  scholar !  I  can  see  thee  now, 
The  first  young  laurels  on  thy  pallid  brow, 
O'er  thy  slight  figure  floating  lightly  down 
In  graceful  mlds  the  academic  gown, 
On  thy  curled  lip  the  classic  lines,  that  taught 
How  nice  the  mmd  that  sculptured  them  with  thought. 
And  triumph  glistening  in  the  clear  blue  eye, 
Too  bright  to  live, — ^but  oh,  too  fair  to  die  1 

"  And  thou,  dear  friend,  whom  Science  still  deplores, 
And  love  still  mourns,  on  ocean-severed  shores, 
Though  the  bleak  forest  twice  has  bowed  with  snow, 
Since  thou  wast  laid  its  budding  leaves  below, 
Thine  image  mingles  with  my  closing  strain, 
As  when  we  wandered  by  the  turbid  Seine. 
Both  blest  with  hopes,  which  revelled,  brignt  and  free, 
On  all  we  longed,  or  all  we  dreamed  to  be ; 
To  thee  the  amaranth  and  the  cypress  fell, — 
And  I  was  spared  to  breathe  this  last  farewell !" 

But  we  must  be  just  while  we  are  generous ;  and  among  the  faults  which  we 
have  noticed  is  one  of  obscwrUiif^  arising  sometimes  from  the  blending  of  incon- 
gruous figures,  and  sometimes  from  the  use  of  a  wrong  word.  Thus,  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  poem,  the  ''  Ray  of  the  past "  is  called  upon  to  break  through  the 
"  clouds  of  Fancy's  waning  year,"  and  ^^furl  from  her  breast  the  thin  autumnal 
■now."  Now  a  ray  (of  light)  may  very  well  melt  "  from  her  breast  the  thin 
autumnal  snow ;"  but  to  fwrl  presents  a  very  different  image,  and  one  that  Lb  mora 
lemote  from  the  action  of  a  ray  than  even  poetical  language  will  justify. 

The  fi>llowing  line  requires  to  be  reflected  upon  with  a  good  degree  of  subtle 
and  nice  reasoning  before  one  perceives  the  meaning ;  an  exercise  of  faculties 
which  ought  not  to  be  required  of  his  readers  by  a  writer  of  good  poetry. 

"  The  stranger's  gale  wafls  home  the  exile's  sigh." 

Our  solution  is,  that  the  same  gale  which  brings  the  stranger  to  our  shores, 
bears  home  the  sigh  of  those  who  are  wandering  abroad:  a  very  pretty  image, 
kmt  it  takes  too  long  a  time  to  get  at  it. 

Here  is  a  passage  which  is  open  to  the  same  criticism.  It  has  meaning  and 
eonnexion :  but  the  lines  require  to  be  read  over  repeatedly,  and  the  members  of 
the  different  sentences  coUaUd  with  each  other  in  different  positions  before  thp 
meaning  is  perceived. 

"  But  Art's  fair  fabric,  strengthening  as  it  rears 
lu  laurelled  columns  through  the  mist  of  years, 
As  the  blue  arches  of  the  bending  skies 
Still  gird  the  torrent,  following  as  it  fliies, 
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Bpreadfl,  with  the  rargw  bewinf  on  nankhid, 
Its  •toned  pavDion  o'er  the  tidee  of  mindl" 

In  the  piece  called  '*  An  E^enin;  Thought,"  the  first  fbtur  lines  present  a 
strangely  incongruous  image. 

"  If  sometimes  in  the  dark  blue  eye, 
Or  in  the  deep  red  wine, 
Or  soothed  bv  gentlest  melody, 
Still  isofsij  Mu  k£ari  ef  mime  -— " 

The  heart  may  Tery  well  warm  to  **  the  daik  blue  eye  "  of  another,  Ofto  '^  the 
deep  red  wine ;"  but  we  submit  to  the  accomplished  author  that  it  does  not  warm 
in  the  eye  of  another,  or  in  the  wine,  unless  the  meaning  be  that  the  heart  warms 
when  in  ike  light  of  the  eye,  or  in  ike  scenes  of  wine  and  wassail;  which  we 
think  is  going  too  far  out  of  the  scope  of  the  language  ibr  a  meaning. 

"  I  loYe  you  all  I  there  radiates  from  our  own 
A  soul  that  liyes  in  erery  shape  we  see." 

This  very  careless  and  incongsuous  expression  occurs  in  a  beautiful  piece 
entitled,  "  To  my  Companions,"  addressed  to  the  furniture  of  the  author's  room. 
(We  are  skimming  along,  reyiewing  after  the  fashion  of  John  Neal  in  his 
Yankee ;  and  as  that  excellent  critic  would  haye  exclaimed) — think  of  a  mkZ  radi- 
ating! 

Turning  back  again  into  the  principal  poem,  we  find  a  passage  in  the  third 
period,  in  which  Homer  is  alluded  to,  and  in  which  the  sentiments,  beautiful 
in  themseWes,  are  expressed  in  so  strained  and  almost  fantastic  a  manner  as  to 
need  no  little  hard  study  to  make  them  out. 

"  Lo  the  blind  dreamer,  kneeling  on  the  sand 
To  trace  there  records  with  his  doubtful  hand ; 
In  fabled  tones  his  own  emotion  flows, 
And  other  lips  repeat  his  silent  woes  : 
In  Hector's  mfiuit  see  the  babes  that  shun 
Those  death-like  eyes,  unconscious  of  the  sun : 
Or  in  his  hero  hear  himself  deplore, 
*  Giye  me  to  see,  and  Ajax  asks  no  more.' " 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  poetry  is  the  expression  of  indiyidual  feeling.  To 
the  author  our  criticism  may  seem  hypercritical ;  for  when  a  man  has  once  cast 
his  sentiments  in  a  certain  mould,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  see  that  it  is 
not  the  best  he  could  haye  chosen.  The  reader,  then,  must  be  the  judge  between 
poet  and  critic  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases. 

If  it  were  an  easy  thing  to  characterize  that  which  immediately  impresses  itself 
upon  every  one,  (as  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  in  any  department  of  art,)  we  would 
endeavour  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  this  author's  peculiar  powers.  Humour  is 
largely  developed  as  the  phrenologist  would  say,  but  it  is  a  humour  with  a  strong 
dash  of  pathos.  The  grotesque  addresses  itself  to  his  perceptions,  mingled  and  en- 
twined wilhthe  touching,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true ;  and  when  his  mood  or  subject 
exclude  anftkrusion  of  the  ludicrous,  nothing  can  exceed  the  grace,  and  beauty,  and 
purity  of  hU  sentiment  "  The  Last  Leaf,"  "  The  Spectre  Pig,"  "  My  Aunt," 
and  many  other  pieces  in  the  department  of  the  grotesque,  will  show  the  truth  of 
our  criticism;  and  in  the  simply  beautiful,  the  reader  will  notice  "  From  a  Bache- 
lor's Private  Journal,"  *'  Stanzas,"  on  page  65,  and  "  L'Inconnue." 

We  have  treated  this  volume  in  the  regular  way  of  impartial  criticism,  notwith- 
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standing  the  author's  playful  attempt  to  disana  us,  by  declaring  that  his  hopes 
are  not  all  yentured  upon  poetry,  or  upon  these  essays  in  the  art.  We  congratu- 
late him  that  it  is  so,  and  we  congratulate  the  science  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself.  But,  though  the  position  of  a  writer  who  writes  for  his  own  amuse- 
msnt, 

"  And  like  a  little  bird  sings  loud  and  clear, 
Uncaring  who  or  what  may  chance  to  hear," 

is  both  graceful,  and  generally  brings  success ;  yet  a  book  is  a  book,  and  as  a  book 
it  must  be  dealt  with.  We  greet  it  with  delight,  but  mark  its  faults ;  we  prize 
the  treasure  we  have  found,  but  the  specks  that  mar  its  lustre  must  not  be  OTer- 
looked. 
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We  greet  this  book  with  melancholy  interest.  The  pride  and  pleasure  which 
we  feel  in  the  thought  that  a  work  so  learned,  so  elaborate,  so  admirable  in  every 
respect,  has  proceeded  from  our  country,  are  sadly  alloyed  by  our  regret  at  the 
untimely  death  of  its  learned  editor.  Mr.  Leverett  lived  just  long  enough  to  carry 
through  the  press  this  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  so  much  time  and  labour ; 
and  the  correction  of  the  final  proof  sheet  was  among  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last, 
of  his  labours.  The  loss  of  a  man  like  him,  in  early  manhood  too,  is  not  easily 
replaced.  Mr.  Leverett^s  singular  modesty  and  the  reserve  of  his  manners 
obscured  his  rare  merit,  or  rather  concealed  it  from  the  observation  of  the  many ; 
and  it  was  not  until  we  saw  him  no  more  that  we  learned  fully  to  appreciate  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  accurate  and  profound  learning,  with  none  of  the  arrogance  or 
pedantry  of  learning.  His  life  was  the  life  of  a  scholar,  laborious  but  unevent- 
ful. He  had  from  his  youth  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  for 
which  his  qualifications  were  of  the  highest  order.  Strict,  but  consistent  in  his 
strictness,  and  withal  perfectly  just  and  impartial,  he  ensured  respect  and  obedi- 
ence without  forfeiting  affection.  He  h^  an  honourable  desire  for  excellence  in 
his  profession,  which,  no  less  than  his  conscientious  regard  to  duty,  made  him 
labour  indefatigably  in  his  vocation,  and  give  to  it  all  the  resources  of  his  mind 
and  all  the  energies  of  his  vigorous  character.  Nor  was  his  success  disproportioned 
to  his  rare  merit  Not  only  were  all  his  scholars  admirably  trained,  and  those 
firm  foundations  laid  in  their  minds  on  which  alone  a  solid  superstructure  of 
scholarship  can  be  reared ;  not  only  did  parents  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  have  their 
sons  under  his  charge ;  but  he  elevated  the  profession  itself  by  the  learning  and 
talents  which  he  consecrated  to  it  With  a  laudable  desire  to  furnish  himself 
with  the  best  materials  for  the  prosecution  of  his  honourable  employment,  he  spent 
much  time,  patience,  and  learning  in  the  preparation  of  classical  school-books.  He 
prepared  excellent  editions  of  Juvenal,  and  Persius,  and  Caesar,  for  the  use  of 
schools ;  and  compiled  a  new  Latin  tutor,  incomparably  superior  to  any  thing 
before  it    He  also  assisted  in  preparing  an  edition  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 

Mr.  Leverett's  private  character  was  in  the  highest  degree  estimable,  and  even 
admirable.    Perhaps  his  most  conspicuous  trait  was  his  uniform  and  consistent 
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conseientiousiiess.  His  life  was  a  perpetual  obedience  to  duty.  He  rerereneed 
its  dictates  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest  things.  Though  his  blameless 
and  upright  life  made  erery  one  respect  and  esteem  him,  he  was  not  a  popular 
man.  His  manners  were  not  particularly  attractive,  and  his  domestic  and  labori- 
ous habits  left  him  but  little  time  (even  if  he  had  had  inclination)  to  cultiyate 
miscellaneous  acquaintances ;  but  where  he  was  known,  he  was  loTed ;  and,  what 
is  more,  where  he  was  best  known,  he  was  most  lored.  His  friends  reposed  entire 
confidence  in  him,  and  leaned  upon  him  as  upon  one  not  to  be  moved  or  shaken. 
To  many  his  loss  is  irreparable ;  and  the  void  he  has  left  in  the  community  will 
not  soon  be  filled.  His  peculiar  and  unobtrusive  style  of  excellence  is  as  rare  as, 
and  more  useful  than,  the  more  dazzling  attributes  of  mind.  Of  the  eccentric  and 
erratic  elements  which  are  so  largely  mingled  up  with  genius,  there  is  always 
legitimate  excuse  for  being  a  little  afraid ;  but  in  a  man  like  Mr.  Leverett  there 
is  no  room  for  a  shadow  of  distrust  or  anxiety.  His  mind  was  so  sound  and 
Yigorou8,and  he  had  so  much  of  straight-forward  simplicity  of  character,  of  moral 
energy  and  of  directness  of  purpose,  that  we  felt  assured  that  his  progress  would 
have  been  steadily  onward,  and  that  good  influences  would  haye  beamed  frxnn 
every  point  of  his  path. 

In  this  Latin  Lexicon,  the  closing  labour  of  Mr.  Leverett's  life,  we  hare  amonu- 
ment  of  patient  toil  quite  remarkable  in  this  restless  and  superficial  age.  The 
want  of  such  a  manual  has  long  been  felt  in  the  community.  With  nothing  hare 
we  been  more  poorly  supplied  than  with  vocabularies  of  the  Latin  language  of  a 
popular  character  and  at  a  moderate  price.  The  abridgement  of  Ainsworth,^ 
generally  used  in  schools,  has  but  little  to  recommend  it.  Dr.  Adam,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  Roman  Antiquities,  compiled  a  much  better  Latin  dictionary,  which 
is  however  very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  has,  we  believe,  never  been  republished 
in  this  country.  The  invaluable  work  of  Facciolati  and  Forcellini,  besides  being 
too  bulky  for  a  daily  manual  of  reference,  is  &r  too  costly  for  the  majority  of 
scholars.  Most  of  the  students  of  Latin  in  our  coimtry  were  consequently  with- 
out the  scholar's  most  essential  want — a  good  manual  for  reference  and  consultsr 
tion ;  and  their  progress  could  not  have  been  but  materially  retarded  by  reason 
thereof. 

This  want  can  no  longer  be  felt  We  have  here  a  lexicon  of  the  Latin  tongue 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  which  is  full  enough  for  the  wants  of  the 
most  advanced  scholar,  not  too  bulky  for  daily  use,  and  cheap  enough  to  ensure 
it  a  general  circulation. 

The  most  obvious  advantage  which  this  Lexicon  has  over  preceding  works  of 
the  kind,  consists  in  the  copiousness  of  its  vocabulary.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  in  this  respect  it  is  incapable  of  improvement,  and  that  it  contains  every 
word  in  the  Latin  language ;  not  only  all  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  clas- 
sical writers,  but  those  less  common  and  obvious  ones,  which,  from  their  obso- 
leteness or  their  technical  character,  are  seldom  to  be  met  with.  In  words  and 
phrases  belonging  to  the  civil  law,  it  is  particularly  rich.  Its  vocabulary,  of  pro- 
per names  is  also  ample.  Those  who  have  experienced  the  vexation  of  looking 
for  a  word  in  the  dictionary  and  not  finding  it,  will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  a 
work  in  which  they  may  be  secure  from  its  recurrence. 

The  true  test  of  a  dictionary,  however,  is  its  definitions ;  and  in  this  respect 
Mr.  Leverett's  Lexicon  will  come  out  triumphant  from  the  most  rigid  scrutiny. 
The  definitions  are  at  once  copious  and  exact.  The  connexion  is  traced  between 
the  secondary  and  the  primitive  meanings  of  words,  and  the  shades  of  distinction 
between  synonymes  are  clearly  explained.  The  definitions  are  very  fully  illus- 
trated by  examples,  which  are  generally  translated.  The  accurate  scholar  will 
not  fail  to  notice  with  approbation  the  attention  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
advezbe,  prepositions,  and  particles  generally.    Nor  has  the  editor  confined  him- 
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•elf  to  the  taek  of  finding  an  Engliih  meaning  for  every  Latin  word ;  in  many 
cases  he  has  gone  much  farther,  and  given  us  the  elucidations  of  an  encydopodia 
rather  than  the  definitions  of  a  dictionary ;  and  has  not  hesitated  fipequently  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  history,  geography,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  antiquities  to  ex- 
plain allusions  and  illustrate  words  and  phrases.  See,  fi>r  intAno^^  the  words 
'*  cattra,  veles,  prator,  labwriusk^  Ugie"  as  examples  in  point 

To  most  of  the  words  a  Greek  synonyms  is  also  given.  This,  besides  often 
shedding  an  unexpected  light  upon  the  meaning  of  a  Latin  word,  is  commendaUe, 
as  helping  to  make  the  study  of  the  two  languages  proceed  "pari  jnum»"— a 
consummation  much  to  be  desired.  The  work  is  also  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
Grsdus,  and  the  quantity  of  each  syllable  is  marked  with  great  care  and  correct* 
ness.  We  hope  that  this  labour  on  the  part  of  the  Editor  may  have  some  effect  in 
correcting  the  barbarous  pronunciation  so  common  in  our  schools  and  colleges, 
and  which  is  so  grating  to  welUtrained  ears. 

The  publishers  and  printers  deserve  very  great  praiw  for  the  manner  in  which 
this  Lexicon  is  got  up;  for  its  paper,  the  beauty  and  deamess  of  the  t3rpe,  and 
the  extreme  accuracy  with  which  it  has  been  printed.  The  greatest  pains  have 
evidently  been  taken  to  ensure  typographical  correctness,  and  it  has  been  attained 
to  a  degree  which  would  be  remarkable  in  any  country ;  and  which  in  our  own 
(so  for  as  works  of  this  kind  are  concerned)  ie  quite  unprecedented. 

In  closing  this  In-ief  and  imperfect  notice,  we  feel  that  we  are  far  firom  having 
done  justice  to  the  admirable  work  which  is  its  subject  Indeed,  it  would  require 
a  long  and  elaborate  review  fully  to  expound  its  merits  and  its  infinite  superiority 
over  every  other  work  of  the  kind.  It  r^ects  honour,  not  only  upon  every  person 
engaged  in  its  preparation,  but  upon  our  country;  and  we  have  all  a  just  right 
to  feel  proud  that  a  work  so  learned,  so  correct,  so  elaborate,  is  the  result  of  Ameri- 
can ability  and  industry,  and  American  enterprise.  Wlierever  the  Latin  lan- 
guage is  studied  and  the  English  language  spoken,  it  will  be  received  with  grate* 
fill  acknowledgements.  No  scholar  will  feel  that  his  library  is  perfect  without  a 
copy.  Espedally  and  with  peculiar  delight  will  it  be  hailed  by  those  who  are  in 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  their  dsssical  education  —  to  young  men  in  colleges 
and  the  older  lads  in  schools  and  academies.  To  them  it  will  be  a  friend  indeed, 
disentangling  what  is  involved,  Uhunining  what  is  dark,  and  giving  them  such 
hdp  as  the  generation  that  went  before  them  knew  nothing  of.  To  us  the  har- 
monious couplets  of  Virgil,  and  the  golden  periods  of  Cicero,  are  things  to  be 
remembered  rather  than  enjoyed ;  but  in  those  days,  when  they  were  a  familiar 
presence,  we  should  have  hailed  this  Lexicon  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  answering 
the  questions  and  resolving  the  doubts  which  Ainsworth  has  prudently  declined 
noticing. 

That  this  Lexicon  must  immediately  drive  every  other  dictionary  out  of  the 
market,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  a  doubt  Books,  for  inferior  to  this, 
have  in  other  countries  made  the  fortune  of  editors  and  publishers ;  and  that  the 
like  good  lock  may  attend  upon  this  work,  we  most  devoutly  hope.  It  would  be 
but  a  foir  return  for  the  ability  displayed  in  it,  and  it  is  high  time  that  literary 
talent  should  cease  to  be  at  such  discount  in  the  market  as  it  has  hitherto  been  in 
our  country. 


Mr.  BGdahipman  Easy^  hy  the  Author  of  **  Peier  Simple,"  4^. 
jBostofi.    Marshf  Capen  4*  Lyon* 

Tbk  publication  of  this  work  presents  an  occasion  for  us  to  consider  briefly  a 
question  of  momentous  importance  to  the  literature  of  this  country.    We  refer  to 
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that  vhieh  has  of  late  afibrded  a  topic  of  considerable  discussion,  viz :  whether 
it  be  expedient  that  Engtish  aothors  shoaM  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  copyright 
in  the  United  States  1 

'  We  unhesitatingly  answer,  "Yes!"— and  there  are  several  urgent  reasons, 
which  the  limits  of  a  critical  notice  do  not  allow  us  presently  to  advance,  but  out 
of  which  we  select  a  few ;  proffering  these  to  the  meditation  of  our  readers  till 
we  shall  have  time  to  arrange  a  more  format  argumentation  or  dissertation  con- 
cerning the  existing  copyright  law.  In  the  first  place,  to  allow  English  authors 
to  take  out  copyrights  for  their  works  on  this  side  of  the  water,  would  be  but  a 
generous  reeiprocaition  of  the  favour  and  advantage  which  our  writers  have  freely 
€njoyed  on  the  other  side.  We  believe  that  we  do  not  misstate,  when  we  hacan! 
iAk  assertion  that  both  Cooper  and  Irving  have  derived  the  greater  part  of  the 
emolument  flowing  from  their  books,  in  England.  This  is  also  true  of  Mr. 
N.  P.  Willis,  whose  case  is  more  directly  to  the  point.  Messrs.  Saunders  and 
Otley  are  this  writer's  publishers,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States ;  and 
they  can  take  out  copyrights  in  both  countries  so  as  to  secure  to  themselves  that 
fair  remuneration  which  will  enable  them  to  compensate  the  author  for  the  sale 
of  his  works  in  both  markets.  Not  so  with  the  English  author,  who  constitutes 
&ie  same  Saunders  and  Otley  publishers  of  his  books  here.  These  publishers  can 
extend  to  him  no  compensation  for  the  American  sale,  because  they  are  liable  to 
be  "  cut  in  upon  "  at  the  moment  of  publication.  Indeed,  they  no  sooner  announce 
an  English  woric,  than  another  house  speeds  on  in  preparation  to  grapple  with 
ita  reprinting  the  very  instant  it  appears.  The  most  combustible  materials  are 
set  ablaze  under  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine  of  fourteen  horse  power ;  the  steam 
presses  are  set  at  work,  and  a  second  edition  is  tossed  off  into  the  lap  of  the  pub- 
lic in  thijrty-six  hours  after  the  issuing  of  the  ^cst !  Half  price  is  chargedyAnd 
thoiigh  it  be  printed  in  inferior  style  on  inferior  wet  paper,  the  multitude  buy  it, 
and  the  pirated  edition  ruins  the  copyright  one.  From  this  cause  a  British  author 
cannot  enjoy  in  America  that  privilege  which  has  never  been  withheld  from  an 
American  author  in  Great  Britain. 

In  tho  second  place,  the  present  copyright  law  acts  like  a  tariff  upon  our  authors 
in  favour  of  our  booksellers ;  thus  introducing  that  principle,  more  obnoxious  than 
any  other  to  the  spirit  of  republicanism— the  oppression  of  one  class  of  citizens 
for  the  benefit  of  another  class.  So  long  as  a  publisher  can  get  a  good  book  from 
England  for  nothing,  he  will  of  course  publish  that  in  preference  to  a  manuscript, 
for  which  he  will  have  to  pay  something. 

In  the  third  place,  abstractly  speaking,  an  English  book  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  an  American ;  simply  becauae,  as  a  copyright  has  to  be  paid  on  the 
latter,  the  former  can  be  sold  at  a  much  less  price.  Take  two  scientific  works 
on  the  same  subject,  American  and  Elnglish — suppose  the  American  the  superior 
of  the  two — if  they  be  issued  together,  the  Elnglish  will  be  generally  received,  for 
it  can  be  purchased  at  one  half  the  cost  of  the  American-*-that  is^  if  the  publisher 
pay  any  thing  like -a  reasonable  sum  for  the  copyright. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  law,  instead  of  bene^ting  our  booksellers  in  general, 
is  in  reality  only  as  an  act  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  two  large  houses ;  who,  from  their 
long  establishment  bein^  possessed  of  extensive  means;  and  the  power  of  largely 
circulaiing  their  books,  monopolize  the  whole  business  of  republication,  and  ex- 
clude minor  booksellers  from  any  chance  of  a  successlbl  competition.  Mr.  Mid- 
shipman Elasy  is  a  forcible  instance  of  the  evil  of  our  present  system  of  copy- 
right. 

Mr.  Capen,  of  the  publishing  house  of  Marsh,  Capen  and  Lyon,  while  on  a 
recent  visit  to  England,  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Capt.  Marry  at  for  the 
reprinting  of  his  works  in  this  country  simultaneously  wiih  their  appearance  in 
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EnglaiMi ;  fior  which  righta  certain  pcr-oemage on  the  sale  was  a|;ieed  upon  to  be 
paid  to  Capt  Marryat.  No  sooner,  howerer,  does  this  house,  aeting  on  theiv 
bargain,  and  rdying  upon  the  usoal  courtesy  obsenred  between  hookscflers,  print 
the  latest  work  of  the  author  of  Peter  Simple,  than  another  publishing  house,  with 
irulture-like  eagerness,  pounoes  upon  the  first  American  copy  that  can  be  obtained*^ 
and  also  republishes.  We  do  not  wish  to  moot  the  point  of  the  fairness  and  un- 
iaimess  of  such  a  procedure,  but  simply  state  the  fact  to  set  forth  the  wrong 
which  the  British  author  must  suffer  in  being  debarred  any  pecuniary  advantage 
deriyable  from  a  large  sale  of  his  work.  A  new  international  copyright  law 
should  be  established.  We  are  told  that  Mr.  Bulwer  will  soon  bring  the  subject 
of  it  before  parliament,  and  that  an  influential  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiTes  will,  during  the  coming  session,  strongly  recommend  a  modification  oC 
the  present  unjust  law  to  Congress. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  for  a  critique  on  the  amusing  wxnk  which 
has  ^dled  up  the  foregoing  topic  The  style  is  very  loose  and  careless,  but 
it  is  perhaps  more  taking  on  that  very  account  As  a  picture  of  sea-life  we  suj>- 
pose  that  it  must  be  fiuthful ;  but,  bow  in  the  name  of  marvel  can  a  captain  point 
all  the  guns  of  a  man-of-war  himself  when  the  ship  is  under  sail  and  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  so  as  to  take  effectual,  deadly  aim  1  In  other  instances,  besides  this,  our 
credulity  is  as  boldly  encountered ;  but  the  salt  of  our  author's  wit  would  enable 
ns  to  swallow  larger  stories.  The  book  has  been  out  so  long,  that  flirther  criti« 
cism  or  quotation  at  this  eleventh  hour  would  be  superfluous,  so  we  **  belay." 


The  MoAer^s  Pearl,  for  1836.    Bancroft  ^  HoOey,  New^Yorl. 

This  little  annual  has  not  made  much  noise,  and  yet  but  a  lew  years  since  its 
appearance  would  have  attracted  no  slight  attention.  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  EUet, 
sind  others  equally  admired,  have  contributed  to  its  pages ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  baa 
introduced  this  volume  with  the  following  admirable  lines  from  his  classic  and  ier< 
vidpen. 

THE  mother's  jewels. 

"  <  These  are  mj  gems,'  the  Roman  mother  cried, 
Her  bright  lip  wreathed  in  smiles  of  sunnv  pride, 
'  These  are  my  gems,'  as  o'er  each  infant  nead 
Su{>eTbl]^  fondf  mr  high-bom  hands  she  spread ; 
This,  with  dark  eyes,  and  hvacinthine  flow 
Of  raven  tresses  down  a  neck  of  snow — 
That,  |;olden-haired,  with  orbs  whose  azure  hue 
Had  dimmed  the  Indian  sapphire's  deathless  blue. 
'  These  are  my  gems !  bring  ye  the  rarest  stone, 
That  ever  flashed  firom  Eastern  tyrants'  throne  I 
Bring  amber,  such  as  those  sad  sisters  gave. 
Vain  bribes  to  still  the  rash  relentless  wave ! 
Brine  diamonds,  such  as  that  false  matron  wore, 
Bought  by  their  sheen  to  break  the  faith  she  swore. 
Who  lured  to  death  foredoomed  her  prophet  lord, 
To  death  more  certain  than  the  Tbeoan  sword, — 
Brine  gauds,  like  those  which  caught  Tarpeia's  eye, 
Fated  beneath  her  treason's  price  to  die ! — 
And  I  will  match  them— yea!  their  worth  outvie 
With  that,  nor  art  can  frame,  nor  treasure  buy. 
Nor  force  scdxlue,  nor  dungeon  walls  control--- 
Each  precious  gem^a  freeoom  Roman  soul  I 
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Know  ye  not,  how— when  quaked  the  solid  earth, 
And  shook  the  seven  hills,  as  at  Titan's  birth, — 
When  the  proud  forum  yawned — a  gtdf  so  wide 
Rome's  navy  in  its  space  secure  might  ride — 
When  pale-eyed  prophets  did  the  fate  declare, 
That  dread  abyss  should  yawn  for  ever  there, 
Till  Rome's  best  jewel,  darkly  tombed  within, 
The  gods  should  soothe,  and  expiate  the  sin ! — 
Know  ye  not  how  their  robes  or  Syrian  hue 
To  the  sad  King  the  trembling  matrons  threw  1 
What  flower-crowned  captiyep  bled,  the  abyss  to  close  1 
What  Syrian  perfumes  nom  the  brink  arose  1 
What  sculptuied  yases  of  barbaric  gold^ 
What  tropnied  treasures,  through  its  yoid  were  loUed  1 
What  sonbright  gems — onyx,  and  agate  rare, 
And  deathless  adamant — were  scattered  there  1 
But  not  in  gold,  nor  gems,  nor  Tyrian  die, 
Trophies,  nor  fliayes,  did  Rome's  best  treasure  liei 
His  limbs  superb  in  war's  triumphant  guise. 
His  soul's  hish  yalonr  flashing  nrom  his  eyes. 
His  courser  <»afinff ,  impotently  bold, 
Agaimst  the  hand  that  well  his  fire  controlled, 
Forth  1  Ibrth  he  rode,  in  native  worth  sublime, 
Unstained  by  fetters,  ignorant  of  crime ! 
Forth !  forth  he  rode,  to  play  the  martyr's  part — 
Rome's  richest  jewel — a  right  Roman  heart ! 
*  So  may  the  gods  avert  my  country's  doom, 
I  rash  in  triungph  to  my  liying  tomb  J 
Rome  hath  no  jewel  worthier  earth's  embracei, 
Than  one  free  warrior  of  her  fearless  race  !— 
Fearless  I  come  and  free! — Accept  the  gift, 
Dark  Hades!'— leaped  the  youth^-and  closed  the  rift 
And  rolled  the  cloudless  thunder — ^Jove's  assent 
That  Rome's  best  jewel  to  the  abyss  was  sent  I 
These  are  my  gems  I    Each  for  his  country's  weal 
I>eyote  to  raging  fire,  or  rending  steel — 
8o  lonf  to  live — so  soon  to  die — as  she- 
She  omy ! — shall  determine  and  decree ! — 
Blest  that  I  am,  to  call  such  jewels  mine^' 
All  else  to  fzUe  contented  I  resign  ; 
Contented — ^if  they  mount  the  curule  chair. 
Its  best  adornment — I  shall  view  them  there ! 
Contented — if  they  fill  a  timeless  grave— 
Their  wounds — their  wounds  of  honour^  I  shall  lave! 
Secure  in  each  event,  Cornelia's  race 
Shall  live  with  glory— die  without  disgrace ! 
Secure,  that  neiuier-^ven  in  hopeless  strife- 
Shall  turn  upon  his  heel  to  save  his  lifel 
Secure,  that  neither-^heayen  itself  to  buy — 
A  foe  shall  flatter — or  a  friend  deny  ! 
These  are  my  gems ! — Give  ye  your  country  such — 
So  shall  ye  put  your  yauntings  to  the  touch— 
Or,  yielding  me  the  palm,  your  boast  disown — 
Your  diamMids  may  not  match,  what  I  have  shown !' " 

If  we  mistake  not,  we  also  leeognixe  the  happy  hand  of  "  the  Author  of  thfi 
Biothers"  in  the  following 

•OMNBT  TO  A  SLBPINO  iNFAlfT. 

'*  Sleep's  dewy  veil  hath  sealed  thy  curtained  eyes, 
And  lapped  thine  earliest  cares  in  peaceful  rest, 
Fair  babe,  yet  soon  idl  radiant  shaft  thou  rise, 
Smiling  new  lapuire  to  thy  mother's  breast. 
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Oh  may  no  darker  clouds  obscure  the  skies 

Of  thy  bright  promise — mayest  thou  never  know 

The  cold  world,  stripped  from  its  deceitful  guise 

Of  hollow  seeming  and  love's  empty  show ; 

Nor  learn — with  heart  convulsed  and  passion-tost 

That  parents  may  foreet,  and  friends  grow  chill, 

That  nealth — home— fortune — country  may  be  losfc — 

That  mortal  idols  are  but  mortal  still ; 

But  slumber  thus  when  earth's  last  woes  are  o'er, 

Thus  wake  to  light  and  life  for  ever  more." 


The  Printer^ 9  Guide ;  or^  an  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Printing ;  in- 
cluding an  Essay  on  Ptmctuation^  and  Remarks  on  Orthography.  By 
C.  S.  Van  Winkle.    Third  Edition.    Neio^  York,  White  ^  Hagar. 

We  opened  this  book  with  tlie  anticipation  of  finding  merely  a  compendium, 
intended  to  facilitate  the  operative  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  workshop; 
but  were  agreeably  disappointed  in  discovering  it  to  be  a  4rork  of  considerable 
research,  and  as  well  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  the  professed  author  as  for 
that  of  the  practiced  printer. 

The  author  of  the  Guide  has  brought  a  considerable  degree  of  cleverness  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  which  he  has  assigned  himself;  and  although  parts  of  the 
work  necessarily  partake  something  of  the  character  of  a  compilaiion,  yet  in  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  the  materials  both  taste  and  tact  have  been  displayed. 

It  has  long  been  matter  of  complaint  that  no  good  system  of  punctuation  could 
be  obtained.  This  is  now  obviated,  as  about  thirty  pages  of  this  work  have  been 
devoted  to  the  subject ;  and  in  that  short  compass  the  author  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  system,  which,  if  not  without  fault,  comes  as  near  perfecfion  as  can  well 
be  attained. 

Tlie  practical  parts  are  good  ;  and  the  directions  given  to  apprentices  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  commencing  the  stiidy  of  the  printing  business. 

We  unite  with  those  better  skilled  in  typographical  matters  than  ourselves  in 
recommending  the  work  to  the  patronage  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  press. 


Scenes  in  Spain.    In  1  volume.     Geo.  Dearborn. 

Spain,  so  long  a  sealed  book  to  the  traveller,  has  become  now  the  favourite 
land  of  the  tourist.  The  admirable  work  of  Lieut.  Slidell,  by  which  he  first  be- 
came known  to  the  literary  world,  revived  the  ancient  curiosity  about  the  land  of 
Dons  and  Moriscos,  auto  da  f&s,  big  cloaks,  and  garlic  pottage ;  and  the  booksof 
several  clever  Englishmen  have  sinoe  served  to  keep  up  the  public  interest :  while 
the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Slidell,  **  Spain  Revisited,**  was  reoeived  with  such  general 
approbation  as  to  show  that  the  theme  was  not  yet  exhausted.  "  Scenes  in  Spain*' 
will,  however,  we  imagine,  be  the  last  of  the  series  for  some  time  to  come.  Tke  drop- 
ping threads  of  previous  narratives  are  here  all  taken  up  (by  antieipation  per- 
haps, for  this  work  was  written  before  most  of  the  others ;)  and  the  web  woven  of 
a  mingled  yarn  is  now  complete.  The  present  woric  wants  the  vigour  of  style  of 
the  first  which  preceded  it,  but  it  closely  resembles  it  in  spirit,  and  makes  up  in 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  language  what  it  lacks  in  force  of  description.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  production  of  a  scholar,  and  one  embued  with  taste  and  feeling;  free 
from  every  thing  like  pedantiy,  and  vecoDoiaending  ilaelf  by  tnith  and  mUwral- 
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ness  in  all  its  details.  We  welcome  the  writer  as  one  whoso  finishing  hand  is 
well  applied  in  giving  the  last  touches  to  the  picture  of  a  country  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  in  the  world.  A  country  where  the  lights  of  our  day,  still  con- 
flicting with  gloom  of  past  ages,  shades  all  around  Ihem  with  picturesque  effects. 
We  extract  the  following  sketch  as  happily  characteristic  of  the  author's  style, 
and  the  subjects  he  describes. 

TBB  SPAKISH  RORN  HOOD. 

*'  Jose  Maria  is  a  natire  of  the  sunny  land  of  Andalusia.  He  was  bom,  as  the 
story  goes,  of  a  respectable  family,  and  was  intended  by  his  parents  for  the  pious 
walks  of  ecclesiastical  life.  For  tfiis  purpose  his  boyhood  was  probably  devoted 
to  conning  over  the  Latin  nouns  and  verba,  and  committing  to  memory  scraps 
from  the  breriary  under  the  direction  of  the  villa j^c  curate  and  the  Maestro  de 
Ninos.  As  the  stripling  advanced  in  years,  he  went  to  learn  theology  on  a 
broader  scale  at  the  University  of  Granada,  where  he  soon  gave  evidence  that  he 
was  not  sent  into  the  world  to  chant  aves  and  pater-nosters.  A  young  Granadi* 
na,  it  seems,  here  caught  the  eye  of  the  beardless  theologian.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
describe  who  or  what  this  syren  was  that  beguiled  poor  Jose  Maria  from  the  so- 
briety of  his  calling;  but,  reader,  if  you  have  ever  wandered  in  the  long-lost  king- 
dom of  the  Moors,  to  say  she  was  a  Granadina  is  as  much  as  to  tell  you  that  she 
was  a  bewitching  brunette  with  jet  black  eyes,  a  pert  little  foot,  and  a  luxurious 

Sace  in  her  carrmge  that  might  turn  the  head  of  a  mathematician.  Poor  Jose 
aria  was  caught  one  night  by  her  father  at  the  feet  of  this  fair  one ;  a  scene  en- 
sued ;  knives  were  out  and  wounds  were  given ;  the  young  theologian  took  to  his 
heels,  and  dreading  the  wrath  of  the  civil  authority  and  the  penances  of  the  church, 
fled  from  Ghranada. 

"  The  runaway  student  soon  found  himself  in  a  calling;  more  congenial  to  his 
daring  disposition ;  traversing  the  bye-paths  of  Andalusia  as  a  contrabandista, 
with  a  carabine  &t  his  saddle-lK)w,  and  a  string  of  mules  laden  with  bales  of  smug- 
gled merchandize.  Ill  luck,  however,  pursued  him  in  this  new  vocation ;  for 
one  day  he  was  set  upon  bv  some  adnancros,  or  custom-house  officers,  whom  he 
had  probably  foro;otten  to  lee.  Jose  Maria  did  not  abandon  the  field  until  some 
of  the  assailants  nad  paid  dearly  for  the  prize  ;  but  as  he  saved  nothing  from  the 
rencontre  bat  his  life  and  his  escopeta,  he  became  a  desperate  man,  and,  by  a 
very  natural  transition,  passed  from  a  smuggler  to  a  bandit.  Associates  were 
easily  found ;  for  how  could  he  be  at  a  loss  u>r  them  among  a  people  ground  to 
the  earth  by  poverty,  and  where,  moreover,  so  many  men  are  cfriven  to  despera- 
tion by  political  persecution  '{  He  soon  gathered  around  him  a  band  of  followers, 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  chief,  from  his  superior  boldness,  activity,  and  cun- 
ning. He  has  now,  for  many  years,  preyed  on  the  public,  and  set  tne  govern- 
ment at  defiance.  The  latter,  to  be  sure,  is  no  troublesome  matter,  in  a  country 
where  the  police,  like  the  rest  of  the  machine  of  stale,  is  ill  organized  ;  and  where, 
moreover,  you  may  buy  the  honesty  of  its  officers  as  you  would  buy  an  ox  or  an 
ass. 

"  Jose  Maria,  though  a  bandit,  is  not  a  ferocious  man.  He  takes  purses  it  is 
true,  and  may  occasionally  inflict  a  beating  on  the  refractory ;  but  he  seldom  adds 
murder  to  robbery.  There  is  even  a  dash  of  chivalry  in  some  of  his  adventures. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  was  scouring  the  country  one  day  on  horseback,  with  his 
band  at  his  heels,  when  they  brought  the  diligence  to  a  stand.  '  Madam,'  said 
the  chief  to  a  lady  in  the  berlina,  a  noble  dame  from  Seville,  '  we  must  trouble 
you  for  your  purse  and  the  keys  of  your  portmanteau.'  *  Here  are  the  keys,'  said 
she,  trembling  with  frisht;  '  but  the  contents  of  my  trunk  and  purse  nave  all 
htevL  carried  on  by  Jose  Maria.'  '  By  Jose  Maria !'  said  the  bandit,  *  why  I  am  the 
man ;  who  dares  to  rob  in  my  name  V  The  lady  insisted,  as  well  she  might ; 
for  a  party  of  robbers,  headed  by  one  who  had  usurped  the  title  of  the  great 
bandit  of  Andalusia,  had,  but  a  few  hours  before,  plundered  the  diligence^  and  left 
the  lady  without  a  maravedi.  Jose  Maria  inquired  particularly  the  tune  and 
place  of  the  disaster,  the  appearance  of  the  coimterfeit  chief  and  his  band,  the 
route  he  had  taken,  and  the  lady's  own  address.  He  vowed  vengeanee  on  the 
aggressor,  and  assured  her  she  snould  have  back  the  goods  and  money,  as  sure  as 
he  was  the  true  Jose  Maria  and  the  other  a  lying  caitiff.  This  promise  he  faith- 
fully fulfilled. 

*'  On  another  oocasion,  P^i  or  el  Senor  del  Campo,  the  Lord  of  the  Fields,  as 
he  waa  also  mysteriously  called  among  his  fbUowera,  mot  a  poor  man  riding  on 
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a  vtTj  fine  horse,  wliich  he  was  taking  to  Ronda  Fair.  It  seems  that  not  long; 
before,  his  favourite  horse  had  stumbled  with  him,  when  he,  deliberately  drawing  a 
pistol,  shot  him  through  the  head.  Being  asked  by  his  comrades  the  cause  of 
this,  he  said  that  the  li^rse's  stumbling  was  of  no  conseijuence  then ;  but  if  he  had 
lived,  he  might  have  stumbled  with  him  when  the  king's  troopers  were  at  his 
heels.  Nfither  was  it  fit  that  the  horse  which  had  carried  the  Lord  of  the  Fields 
should  carry  a  common  man.  He  saw  now  that  the  horse  of  the  old  man  was 
what  he  wanted,  and  at  once  appropriated  him.  The  poor  fellow,  however, 
touched  his  heart  by  his  supplications  ;  and  he  at  length  ^ave  him  even  more  than 
his  value.  He  put  six  ounces  of  e^old  into  his  hand^  and  oade  him  goto  a  certain 
man  in  Ronda,  who  had  a  fine  mule,  the  price  of  which  was  the  sum  he  had  given 
him.  The  man  did  as  he  was  told,  and  thus  became  the  possessor  of  a  mule  of 
greater  value  even  than  his  favourite  horse.  The  seller,  too,  was  well  satisfied 
to  have  got  his  price ;  in  ounces  of  gold,  too,  so  convenient  for  hiding.  That 
night,  as  he  was  dreaming  of  his  good  fortune,  the  muzzle  of  Pepe*s  gun  was 
placed  to  his  ear,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  up  the  six  ounces  which  he 
nad  that  day  received  from  an  old  man  for  the  sale  of  his  mule.  Such  was  the 
mixture  of  vUlainy  and  wild  generosity  that  marked  the  character  of  Jose  Maria. 

*'  In  person,  Jose  Maria  is  described  as  a  little  man,  sinewy  and  active,  gay  in 
his  attire,  a  bold  horseman,  and  a  dead  shot  with  the  escopeta.  '  Donde  pone  el 
ojo,  pone  la  bala,*  said  our  Cosario,  Manuel ;  *  Where  he  nxes  his  eye,  he  sends 
his  bullet.'  It  seems,  from  recent  statements  in  the  newspapers,  that  Jose  Maria 
has  recently  added  to  the  trade  of  bandit  the  worthier  profession  of  patriot;  and 
that  he  has  assembled  round  him,  in  the  mountains  of  Andalusia,  a  band  of  guer- 
rilla warriors,  with  whom  he  has  planted  a  tree  of  liberty.  When,  alas !  will 
that  tree  be  planted  by  purer  hands  !  when  will  it  take  root  and  bear  fruit  in  the 
soil  of  unhappy  Spain  !  Hitherto  its  fate  has  ever  been  to  be  hewn  down  ajid 
cast  into  the  fire. 

"  In  addition  to  what  is  here  stated  of  Jose  Maria,  we  may  now  add,  at  the 
distance  of  several  years,  that  Jose  Maria,  being  hotly  pursued,  and  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  teiken,  voluntarily  surrendered  himself,  and  claimed  the  promised 
pardon  longlseibre  ofiered  to  him.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  pursue  robbers  in  Andalusia,  having  under  his  command  a  band  of  his 
old  comrades,  pardoned  like  himself.  Many  of  his  former  followers  still,  how- 
ever, pursued  their  lawless  life ;  and  of  course  vowed  vengeance  against  their 
traitorous  chief,  to  whom  they  had  ever  been  so  faithful.  He  was  not  safe  even 
in  the  streets  of  Seville  without  a  guard  ^  and  tlie  opinion,  even  among  hcmest 
people,  who  have  a  singular  sympathy  in  Spain  for  bold  and  consistent  rogues, 
was  by  no  means  favourable  to  him. 

"  Bein^  one  day  in  pursuit  of  a  party  of  bandits,  he  rode  up  to  an  isolated  ven- 
ta,  to  which  he  had  traced  them.  On  describing  the  individuals,  he  was  told  that 
they  were  not  there.  He  and  his  comrades  now  drew  off  from  Uie  house,  and 
coming  to  a  tree,  alighted  to  eat  and  refresh  themselves  under  its  shade.  The 
robbers,  however,  were  really  there;  and  one  of  them  stealing;  out,  crept,  without 
being  discovered,  quite  near  to  the  unsuspectine  group ;  took  deliberate  aim  at 
Jose  Af  aria  as  he  was  drinking  from  a  skin  bottle,  and  shot  him  throueh  the  heart. 
Thus  fell  Jose  Maria.  He  had  lived  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  Andalusians,  and 
he  died  a  traitor." 


MeUichamjfe  ;  hyihe  author  of  the  Partixan.    2  vols.    Harpers. 

This  novel  reached  us  too  late  for  a  notice  in  our  last  number,  and  it  has  in  the 
meantime  been  so  generally  stamped  with  approval,  that  the  present  duties  of 
the  critic,  which  are  chiefly  to  praise,  are  almost  all  anticipated.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  popular  writer  in  the  country  who  aims  with  more  vigorous  succeM  at 
improvement  than  Mr.  Simms.  The  blemishes  which  were  pointed  out  in  our 
pages  as  marring  his  last  previous  production  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  one  before 
us.  The  failure,  if  any  there  be,  is  in  an  entirely  different  department  from  that 
which  was  mismanaged  in  the  Partisan.  In  that  woric  it  was  the  tedious  and 
spiritless  vulgarity  of  the  scenes  in  k>w  lifi»,  to  which  exception  was  taken,  — 
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ID  U»  pKteni  one  U  it  only  tlie  sentunental  prosing  and  pfoinetcd  MUmta,  of  what 
may  in  oompariaon  be  called,  high  life  that  we  object  to.  These  are  the  only  parts 
of  the  work  that  are  at  all  tedious  or  feeble.  The  lady-like  end  love  business  of 
the  piece  is  that  which  is  least  best  done.  Unfortunately  the  author  appears  to 
be  partial  to  both  the  character  and  action  of  these  scenes ;  and  accordingly  we 
have  a  surplusage  of  matter  which  is  of  so  indifferent  a  quality  that  we  could 
dispense  with  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  For  the  rest,  the  scenes  in  Marion's 
camp  and  around  the  Santee  plantations ;  the  followers  of  the  bold  trooper  and 
those  who  are  marshalled  against  them ;  the  faithful  slave  and  the  amphibious 
half-breed,  with  all  the  passages  of  incident  and  feeling  of  a  masculine  character, 
are  sketched  and  wrought  up  with  spirit  and  ability :  and  prove  that  the  hand 
which  can  ^ve  such  master-like  touches,  must  ultimately  become  the  hand  of  a 
master. 


The  Essays  of  Elitu    By  Charles  Lamb.     In  1  volume.     Dearborn* 

Wfi  thought  this  book  had  come  from  Qalignani  by  its  outward  appearance, 
and  could  not  conceive  when  the  Parisians  took  to  reading  EUia.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Dearborn's,  a  little  improved  from  the  style  of  the  last. 
The  frequent  republication  of  these  delightful  writings  prove  that  they  must  be 
very  popular  in  this  country  *,  and  their  dissemination  will  doubtless  before  long 
raise  a  crop  of  imitators.  The  genuine  English  of  Elia  is  indeed  worthy  of  all 
imitation,  but  his  vein  is  so  delicate,  that  one  can  hardly  attempt  to  copy  it  in  its 
purity  without  sinking  into  insipidity,  or  emulate  its  humour  without  running 
into  quaintness ;  at  least  we  know  of  no  essayist  among  us  yet  who  could  emu- 
late the  exquisite  sentiment  of  the  paper  entitled  "  Dream-Children,"  or  rival  the 
mellow  humour  of  the  following  lucubration : — 

BEFLECTIONS  IN  THE  PILLORT. 

"  [About  lbs  J9BM 18—,  sne  B d,  s  reqiectsUe  London  merclmnt,  (thiee  dead,)  stood  In  tho 

pillory  for  soine  alleged  fraud  upon  the  revenue.  Among  the  papen  were  found  the  foUowtnc 
*  ReOectlone.*  which  we  have  obtained  by  favour  of  our  fiiena  £lia,  who  knew  him  well,  ma 
bad  heard  him  doKribe  the  train  of  hit  feellngi  upon  that  trying  occasion  almost  in  the  worde  of 
tiMlfS.    EHa  apeaks  of  him  aa  a  man,  (With  the  exeeplioa  of  the  peccadillo  aforesaid,)  of  ahigtt- 


salar  hiiegrltjr  ib  aU  bia  private  dealings,  pnasnssiwg  great  suavity  of  manner  with  a  certain  turn 
for  humour.  As  our  olqeet  is  to  present  human  nature  under  every  possible  dfcumstsnce,  we 
do  not  think  that  we  shall  sidly  our  pages  by  Inserting  h.— Editoe.] 

"  Scene,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange. — Time,  twelve  to  one.  Noon, 

"Kbtcb,  mj  good  fellow,  you  have  a  neat  hand.  Prithee^  adjust  this  new  collar 
to  my  neck  gtngerly.  I  am  not  used  to  these  wooden  cravats.  There,  softly, 
softly.  Thttt  seems  the  exact  point  between  ornament  and  strangulation.  A 
thought  looser  on  this  side.  Now  it  will  do.  And  have  a  care  in  turning  me,  that 
I  present  my  aspect  due  vertically.  I  now  face  the  orient.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  1  shift  soutnwaid— do  you  mind  1 — and  so  on  till  I  face  the  east  again,  tra- 
velling with  the  sun.  No  liaif  points,  I  beseech  you;  N.  N.  by  W.  or  any  such 
elaborate  niceties.  They  become  the  shipman's  card,  but  not  this  mystery.  Now 
leave  me  a  little  to  my  own  reflections. 

"  Bless  ns,  what  a  company  is  assembled  in  honoiur  of  me !  How  grand  I 
stand  here  I  I  never  felt  so  sensibly  before  the  effect  of  solitude  in  a  crowd.  I 
muse  in  solemn  silence  upon  that  vast  miscellaneous  rabUe  in  the  pit  there.  From 
my  private  box  I  contemplate  with  minf  led  pity  and  wonder  the  gaping  curiosity 
or  those  underlings.  There  are  my  Wbitechapel  supporters.  Rosemary  I.iane 
has  emptied  herself  of  the  very  flower  of  her  citizens  to  grace  my  show.  Duke's 
Place  sits  desolate.  What  is  there  in  my  fece  that  stran^rs  snould  come  so  far 
from  the  east  to  gaze  upon  it  *?  [Ibre  an  egg  narrowly  misses  him.]  That  offer- 
ing was  well  meant,  but  not  so  cleanly  executed.  By  the  tricklings,  it  should  not 
be  either  myrrh  or  frankincense.  Spare  your  presents,  my  friends ;  I  am  no-way  s 
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tnerc^naiy.  I  desire  no  miseiTe  tokens  of  yoor  approbation.  I  am  past  tliosa 
Talentines.  Bestow  these  coffins  of  untimely  chicusns  upon  mouths  tnat  water 
for  them.    Comfort  your  addle  spouses  with  them  at  home,  and  stop  the  mouths 


fragment  might  have  stopped  a  flaw  against  snow  comes.  [A  coal  fives.]  Cin- 
ders are  dear,  ^ndemen.  This  nubbhng  might  ha^e  helped  the  pot  boil,  when 
your  dirty  cuttings  from  the  shambles  at  three  ha'-pence  a  pound  shall  stand  at  a 
cold  simmer.    Now,  south  about,  Ketch.     I  would  enjoy  australian  popularity. 

"What,  my  friends  from  over  the  water!  Old  benchers, — flies  of  a  day — 
q)hemeral  Romans  —  welcome !  Doth  the  sight  of  me  draw  souls  from  limbo  1 
can  it  dispeople  purgatory  —  ha  1 

What  am  I,  or  what  was  my  fatlier's  house,  that  I  should  thus  beset  up  a  spec- 
tacle to  gentlemen  and  others  f  Why  are  all  faces  like  the  Persians  at  the  sun- 
rise, bent  singly  on  mine  alone  1  It  was  wont  to  be  esteemed  an  ordinary  visnomy, 
a  quotidian  merely.  Doubtless,  these  assembled  myriads  discern  some  traits  of 
nobleness,  gentility,  breeding,  which  hitharto  have  escaped  the  common  obser- 
vation —  some  intimations,  as  it  were,  of  wisdom,  valour,  piety,  and  so  forth. 
My  sight  dazzles ;  and,  if  I  am  not  deceived  by  the  too  familiar  pressure  of  tJiis 
strange  neckcloth  that  envelopes  it,  my  countenance  gives  out  lambent  glories. 
For  some  painter  now  to  talce  me  in  the  lucky  point  of  expression !  —  the  posture 
so  convenient — the  head  never  shifting,  but  standing  quiescent  in  a  sort  of  natu- 
ral frame.    But  these  artizans  require  a  southerly  aspect.    Ketch,  turn  me. 

Something  of  St.  James's  air  in  these  my  new  friends.  How  my  prospects  shift 
and  brighten  !  Now  if  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  be  any  where  in  tnat  group,  his 
fortune  is  made  for  ever.  I  think  I  see  some  one  taking  out  a  crayon.  I  will 
compose  my  whole  face  to  a  smile,  which  yet  shall  not  so  predominate,  but  thaC 
jgravity  and  gaiety  shall  contend  as  it  were — you  understand  me  1  I  will  work 
up  my  thoughts  to  some  mild  rapture — a  gentle  enthusiasm  —  which  the  artist 
may  transfer  in  a  manner  warm  to  the  canvass.  I  will  inwardly  apostrophize 
my  tabernacle. 

Delectable  mansion,  hail !  House,  not  made  of  every  wood !  Lodging,  that 
pays  no  rent ;  airy  and  commodious ;  which,  owing  no  window  tax,  art  yet  all 
casement,  out  of  which  men  have  such  pleasure  in  peering  and  overlooking,  that 
they  will  sometimes  stand  an  hour  together  to  enjoy  thy  prospects  !  Cell,  recluse 
from  the  vulgar !  Gluiet  retirement  from  the  great  babel,  yet  affording  sufficient 
glimpses  into  it !  Pulpit,  that  instructs  without  note  or  sermon-book,  into  which 
3ie  preacher  is  inducted  without  tenth  or  first  fruit !     Throne,  unshared  and  sin- 

flc,  that  disdainest  a  Brentford  competitor !  Honour,  without  co-rival !  Or 
earest  thou  rather,  magnificent  theatre  in  which  the  ^)ectator  comes  to  see  and  to 
be  seen  1  From  thy  giddy  heights  I  look  down  upon  theccunmon  herd,  who  stand 
with  eyes  upturned  as  if  a  winged  messenger  hovered  over  them ;  and  mouths 
open,  as  if  they  expected  manna.  I  feel,  I  feel,  the  true  EpiscopiU  yearnings.  Be- 
hold in  me,  my  flock,  your  true  overseer  !  What  though  I  cannot  lay  hands,  bo- 
cause  my  own  are  laid,  yet  I  can  utter  benedictions.  True  otium  cum  dignilO' 
let  Proud  Pisgah  eminence  1  Pinnacle  sublime!  O  Pillory,  'tis  thee  I  sing! 
Thou  younger  brother  to  the  gallows,  without  his  rough  and  Esau  palms  :  that 
with  ineffable  contempt  surveyest  beneath  thee  the  erovdlingstodcs,  which  claims 
presumptuously  to  be  of  thy  great  race.  Let  that  low  wood  know,  that  thou  art 
far  higher  born  !  Let  that  domicile  for  groundling  rogues  and  base  earth-kissing 
varlets  envy  thy  preferment,  not  seldom  fated  to  be  the  wanton  baiting-house,  the 
temporary  retreat,  of  poet  and  of  patriot.  Shades  of  Bast  wick  and  of  Prynne 
hover  over  thee —  Defoe  is  there,  and  more  greatly  daring  Shebbeare  —  from  their 
(little  more  elevated)  stations  they  look  down  with  recognitions.  Ketch,  turn  me. 
■  *'  I  now  veer  to  the  north.  Open  your  widest  gates,  thou  proud  Exchange  of 
London,  that  I  may  look  in  as  proudly  !  Gresham's  wonder,  hail  I  I  stand  upon 
a  level  with  all  your  kings.  They  and  I,  from  equal  heights,  with  equal  supe|^ 
ciliousncss,  overlook  the  plodding,  money-hunting  tribe  below ;  who,  busied  in 
their  sordid  speculations,  scai*ce  elevate  their  eyes  to  notice  your  ancient,  or  niy 
recent  grandeur.     The  second  Charles  smiles  on  me  from  three  pedestals!*    H^ 

*  A  statac  of  Charles  II.  by  the  elder  Cibber,  adonw  the  front  of  the  EzcfaanKC.  He  atsada  mlio 
on  high,  la  the  trnin  of  hUi  crowned  anoestofA,  in  his  proper  order,  within  that  boUding.  But  the 
merchants  of  London,  in  a  superftetation  of  loyalty,  have,  within  a  few  year«,  caused  to  be  erect- 
ed another  efllxy  of  Uu  ou  the  grouud  in  the  centre  of  the  interior.  We  do  not  hear  that  a  fouxtb 
Is  in  conteiuplatlwi. 
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closed  the  Exchequer;  I  cheated  the  Exeiae.    Equal  our  darings,  equal  be  our 
lot. 

**  Are  those  the  quarters  1  'tis  their  fktal  chime.  That  the  erer-winged  hours 
would  but  stand  still !  but  I  must  descend,  descend  from  this  dream  of  greatness. 
Stay,  stay,  a  little  while,  importunate  hour  hand.  A  moment  or  two,  tmd  I  shall 
walk  on  foot  with  the  undistmguished  many.  The  clock  speaks  one.  I  return  to 
common  life.    Ketch,  let  me  out." 


The  PUgrvnC$  Progress ;  with  a  Life  of  John  Bunyan,  by  Robert 
Souihey  ;  iJhuitralted  with  fifty  wood-cuts  by  Adams f  after  designs 
by  Chapmanf  Harvey,  and  others,     1  vol»    Harpers. 

Start  not,  gentle  reader ;  we  are  not  going  to  detain  you  with  a  review  of  John 
Bunyan^s  immortal  work  at  this  day ;  our  business  is  only  with  the  American  part  of 
it  —  the  illustrations  —  which  show  a  degree  of  excellence  in  what  may  almost  be 
called  a  new  department  of  the  arts,  that  will  challenge  comparison  with  some 
of  the  best  things  from  abroad.  The  ease  and  spirit  which  mark  the  frontis- 
piece of  this  book  have  been  before  attained  in  the  species  of  engraving  to  which 
it  belongs,  but  never  to  our  knowledge  accompanied  by  the  same  mellowed  and 
exquisite  finish  in  wood-cutting.  The  other  illustrations  have  all  merit  of  differ- 
ent degrees,  and  many  of  them  are  characterized  by  a  boldness  and  vigour  of  exe- 
cution equally  commendable  in  both  designer  and  engraver.  The  work  is  beau- 
tifully printed,  with  gilt  edges ;  and  is  so  complete  in  all  respects,  that  "  Harper's 
Pilgrim's  Progress"  must  at  once  deservedly  take  the  place  of  all  popular  editions 
of  that  most  popular  work. 


Memoirs  of  Aaron  Burr,    By  M.  L.  Daoisj  m  3  vols.    Vol.  I. 
Harpers. 

We  received  this  eagerly  expected  woi^  too  late  to  give  it  due  examination  in 
our  present  liumber,  and  shall  therefore  only  glance  at  its  contents  now,  deferring 
whatever  comment  we  have  to  make  upon  them  till  February.  Our  impression, 
however,  judging  from  what  we  have  read,  is,  that  a  great  moral  lesson  is  con- 
veyed in  the  life  of  the  celebrated  individual,  whose  character  and  actions  are  com- 
memorated by  Mr.  Davis.  The  difference  between  the  wisdom  of  the  heart  and 
that  of  the  head,  we  imagine,  was  never  better  illustrated  than  in  the  career  of 
Colonel  Burr.  A  few  anecdotes  at  the  commencement  of  this  work  illustrate 
this,  and  after  quoting  them  we  shall  take  leave  of  it  for  the  present.  Burr 
was  not  only  precociously  shrewd  and  sagacious,  but  his  early  acuteness  was 
backed  by  all  the  firmness  and  decision  of  character  which  are  generally  found 
only  in  maturer  life.  Of  these  latter  qualities  a  striking  instance  is  given,  when 
at  the  age  of  four  years^  upon  some  misunderstanding  with  his  preceptor,  he 
ran  away  and  secreted  himself  for  several  days;  and  only  six  years  later  they 
exhibited  themselves  in  the  manner  here  related. 

*'  When  about  ten  years  old,  Aaron  evinced  a  desire  to  make  a  voyage  to  sea ; 
and,  with  this  object  m  view,  ran  away  from  his  uncle  Edwards,  and  came  to  the 
city  of  New- York.    He  entered  on  board  an  outward-bound  vessel  as  cabin-boy 
He  was,  however,  pursued  by  his  guardian,  and  his  place  of  retreat  discovered. 
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Young  BuiT|  one  day,  while  busily  employed,  perceived  his  uncle  coming  dowa 
the  .wharf,  and  immediately  ran  up  the  shrouas,  and  clambered  to  the  topgallants 
mast  head.  Here  he  remained,  and  peremptorUy  refused  to  come  down,  or  be 
taken  down,  until  all  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  agreed  upon. 
To  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  submission  he  never  gave  his  assent." 

His  cool  assurance  is  more  humourously  exhibited  in  the  following  college 
anecdote. 

"  In  the  college  there  was  a  literary  club,  consisting  of  the  graduates  and  pro- 
fessors, and  still  known  as  The  Clio-Sophie  Society.  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Smith,  sub- 
sequently president  of  the  coUeee,  was  then  ( 1773)  a  professor.  With  him  young 
Burr  was  no  favourite,  and  tneir  dislike  was  mutual.  The  attendance  of  the 
professors  was  expected  to  be  regular.  The  members  of  the  society  in  rotation 
presided  over  its  deliberations.  On  a  particular  occasion  it  was  the  duty  of  young 
Burr  to  isike  the  chair.  At  the  hour  of  meeting  he  took  his  seat  as  president. 
Dr.  Smith  had  not  then  arrived ;  but,  shortly  after  the  business  commenced,  he 
entered.  Burr,  leaning  on  one  arm  of  the  chair  (for,  although  now  sixteen  years 
of  aee,  he  was  too  small  to  reach  both  arms  at  the  same  time,)  be^an  lecturing 
Prorossor  Smith  for  his  non-attendance  at  an  earlier  hour,  remarking  that  a  di^ 
ferent  example  to  younger  members  was  expected  from  him,  and  expressing;  a 
hope  that  it  might  not  again  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  subject.  Havmg 
finished  his  lecture,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  society,  he  requested  the  pro- 
fessor to  resume  his  seat.  The  incident,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  long  serFed 
as  a  college  joke." 

His  two  ruling  characteristics,  love  of  power,  and  what  polite  people  call  gai' 
lantryf  exhibited  themselves  nearly  simidtaneously  in  early  youth,  as  they  pro- 
bably bore  companionship  to  each  other  till  the  close  of  his  existence.  TIm  first 
took  the  path  of  military  ambition  for  its  display,  and  called  out  energies  worthy 
of  all  admiration ;  but  the  latter  seems  in  its  very  incipience  to  have  been  the 
most  base  and  contemptible  of  all  emotions,  a  groveling  emanation  of  vanity  that 
had  not  even  the  impulses  of  an  ardent  temperament,  much  less  the  sallies  of  a  gay 
and  chivalrous  spirit,  to  excuse  it.  It  was  a  love,  not  of  the  sex  but  of  the  repu- 
tation  of  "  being  well  with  them  ;"  a  characteristic  compared  with  which  the  pro- 
fligacy of  Charles  the  Second  becomes  praiseworthy,  and  the  sensualism  of  even 
the  Elighth  Harry  respectable.  His  biographer,  in  the  remarks  which  conclude 
the  following  extract,  has  stamped  the  meannesss  with  indignation  where  he 
■houkl  only  have  branded  it  with  contempt. 

T%e  Romance  of  Miss  Moncrieffe. — Burr,  aged  90. 

"  From  the  year  1780  until  the  year  1795,  Mrs.  Margaret  Coghlan  made  no 
inconsiderable  noise  in  the  court  and  fashionable  circles  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  She  was  the  theme  of  conversation  among  the  lords,  and  the  dukes,  and 
the  M.  P.'s.  Having  become  the  victim,  in  early  lue,  of  licentious,  dissolute,  and 
extravagant  conduct,  alternately  she  was  revelling  in  wealth,  and  then  sunken  in 
poverty.  At  length,  in  1793,  she  published  her  own  memoirs.  Mrs.  Coghlan 
was  the  daughter  of  Major  Moncrieffe,  of  the  British  army.  He  was  Loid 
Comwallis'sjbrigade  major.  Her  father  had  three  wives,  ^e  was  a  daughter 
of  the  first  wife.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  L****»****,  of  New- York,  and  his 
third  wife  Miss  J**,  of  New- York.  Mrs.  Coghlan  is  introduced  here,  because  her 
early  history  is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  these  memoirs. 

"  In  July,  1776,  she  resided  in  Elizabethtown,  New-Jersey.  Her  father  was 
with  Lord  Percy  on  St^ten  Island.  In  her  memoirs,  speaking  of  herself,  she 
says : — *  Thus  destitute  of  friends,  I  wrote  to  General  Putnam,  wno  instantly  an- 
swered my  letter  by  a  very  kind  invitation  to  his  house,  assuring  me  that  he  res- 
pected my  father,  and  was  only  his  enemy  in  the  fieM  of  battle;  but  that,  in  pri- 
vate life,  he  himself,  or  any  part  of  his  family,  might  always  command  his  ser- 
vices. On  the  next  day  ne  sent  Colonel  Webb,  one  of  his  aid-de-camps,  to 
conduct  me  to  New-Yortc.  When  I  arrived  in  the  Broadway  (a  street  so  called) 
where  General  Putnam  resided,  I  was  received  with  great  tenderness,  both  by 
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Mrs.  Putnam  and  her  dau^ters ;  and  on  the  following  day  I  was  introduced  by 
them  to  General  and  Mrs.  Washington,  who  likewise  made  it  their  study  to  show 
me  every  mark  of  regard ;  but  I  seUom  was  allowed  to  be  alone,  although  some- 
times, indeed,  I  found  an  opportunity  to  escape  to  the  gallery  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  where  my  chief  delight  was  to  view,  with  a  telescope,  our  fleet  and  army 
at  Staten  Island.  My  amusements  were  few;  the  good  Mrs.  Putnam  employed 
me  and  her  daughters  constantly  to  spin  flax  for  shirts  for  the  American  soldiers ; 
indolence,  in  America,  being  totally  discouraged ;  and  I  likewise  worked  some 
for  General  Putnam,  who,  though  not  an  accomplished  muscadin^  like  our  dille- 
tantis  of  St.  James's-street,  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  characters  in  the  world ; 
his  heart  bein^  composed  of  those  noble  materials  which  equally  command  res- 
pect and  admiration.  •  *  ♦  •  • 

"  *  Not  long  after  this  circumstance,  a  flae  of  truce  arrived  (rom  Staten  Island, 
with  letters  from  Major  Moncrieffe,  demanding  me;  for  he  now  considered  me  a 

frisoner.  Genoral  Washington  would  not  acauiesce  in  this  demand,  saying  that 
should  remain  a  hostage  for  my  father's  gooa  behaviour.  I  must  here  observe, 
that  when  General  Washington  refused  to  deliver  me  up,  the  noble-minded  Put- 
nam, as  if  it  were  by  instinct,  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  with  a  violent  oath 
swore  that  my  father's  request  should  be  granted.  The  commander-in-chief, 
whose  influence  governed  Congress,  soon  prevailed  on  them  to  consider  me  as  a 
person  whose  situation  required  their  strict  attention ;  and  that  I  might  not  escape, 
they  ordered  me  to  Kingsbridge,  where,  in  justice  I  must  say,  that  I  was  treated 
witn  the  utmost  tenderness.  General  Mifllm  there  commanded.  His  lady  was 
a  most  accomplished,  beautiful  woman ;  a  Gluaker,'  &c. 

"  Mrs.  Cog[nlan  then  bursts  forth  in  expressions  of  rapture  for  a  young  Ameri- 
can ofiicer,  with  whom  she  bad  become  enamoured.  She  does  not  name  him ; 
but  that  officer  was  Major  Burr.  '  May  these  pages'  (she  says)  '  one  day  meet 
the  eye  of  him  who  subdued  my  virgin  heart.  *****  To  him  I  plighted  my 
virgin  vow.  ******  With  this  conqueror  of  nvy  soul,  how  happy  should  1 
now  have  been !  What  storms  and  tempests  should  I  have  avoided'  (at  least  I  am 
pleased  to  think  so)  *  if  I  had  been  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  my  inclinations. 
Ten  thousand  times  happier  should  I  have  been  with  him  in  the  wildest  desert  of 
our  native  country,  the  woods  affording  us  our  only  shelter,  and  their  fruits  our 
only  repast,  than  under  the  canopy  ot  costly  state,  with  all  the  refinements  of 
courts,  with  the  royal  warrior*  (the  Duke  of  York)  '  who  would  fain  have  proved 
himself  the  conqueror  of  France.  My  conqueror  was  engaged  in  another  cause ; 
he  was  ambitious  to  obtain  other  laurels.  He  fought  to  liberate,  not  to  enslave 
nations.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the  American  arm;^,  and  high  in  the  estimation  of 
his  country.  His  victories  were  never  accompanied  with  one  gloomy,  relenting 
thought.    They  shone  as  bright  as  the  cause  which  achieved  them.' 

"  The  letter  from  General  rntnam,  of  which  Mrs.  Coghlan  speaks,  is  found 
among  the  papers  of  Colonel  Burr. 

"  This  letter  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Major  Burr^  and  undoubtedly  was  pre- 
])ared  by  him  for  the  signature  of  the  General.  Miss  Moncrieffe  was,  at  this 
time,  in  her  fourteenth  year.  She  had  travelled,  and,  for  one  of  her  afi;e,  nad  min- 
gled much  in  the  world.  She  was  accomplished,  and  was  considered  handsome. 
Major  Burr  was  attracted  by  her  sprightliness  and  vivacity,  and  she,  according 
to  her  own  confessions  penned  nearly  twenty  years  afterward,  had  not  only  be- 
come violently  in  love  with,  but  had  acknowledged  the  fact  to  him.  Whether 
the  foundation  of  her  future  misfortunes  was  now  laid,  it  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
quire. Her  indiscretion  was  evident,  while  Major  Burr's  propensity  for  in- 
trigue was  already  well  known. 

"  Burr  perceived  immediately  that  she  was  an  extraordinary  young  woman. 
Eccentric  and  volatile,  but  endowed  with  talents,  natural  as  well  as  acauired,  of 
a  peculiar  character.  Residing  in  the  family  of  General  Putnam  with  ner,  and 
enjoying  the  opportunity  of  a  close  and  intimate  intercourse,  at  all  times  and  on 
all  occasions,  he  was  enabled  to  judge  of  her  qualifications,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, notwithstanding  her  youth,  that  she  was  well  calculated  for  a  spy,  and 
thought  it  not  improbable  that  she  might  be  employed  in  that  capacity  by  the 
British.  Major  Burr  suggested  his  suspicions  to  General  Putnam,  and  recom- 
mended that  she  be  convey«i  to  her  friencls  as  soon  as  might  be  convenient.  She 
was,  in  consequence,  soon  after  removed  to  Kingsbridfi«,  where  General  Mifflin 
commanded.  This  change  of  situation,  in  the  work  wnich  she  has  published,  is 
ascribed  to  Greneral  Washington,  but  it  originated  with  Major  Burr. 

"  After  a  short  residence  at  Kingsbridge,  leave  was  granted  for  her  departure 
to  Staten  Island.    She  accordingly  set  off  in  a  continental  barge,  under  the  escort 
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of  an  American  officer,  who  was  ordered  to  accompany  her  to  the  British  head- 
quarters. As  the  boat  approached  the  Elnglish  fleet,  she  was  met  by  another, 
having  on  board  a  British  officer,  and  waa  notified  that  she  could  proceed  no  fur* 
ther,  but  that  the  king's  officer  would  take  charge  of  the  young  lady,  and  convey  her 
in  safety  to  her  father,  who  was  six  or  eight  miles  in  the  country  with  Lord 
P^rcy.  She  says,  in  her  memoirs,  '  I  then  entered  the  British  barge,  and  bidding 
an  eternal  farewell  to  my  dear  American  friends,  turned  my  back  on  liberty  J 

"  Miss  Moncriefie,  before  she  had  reached  her  fourteenth  year,  was  probably 
the  victim  of  seduction'.  The  language  of  her  memoirs,  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  her  deportment  soon  after  her  marriage,  leaves  but  little  room  for  doubt. 
Major  Burr,  while  yet  at  college,  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  gallantrv.  On 
this  point  he  was  excessively  vain,  and  regardless  of  all  those  ties  which  ought 
to  controul  an  honourable  mmd.    In  his  intercourse  with  females  he  was  an  un- 

Srincipled  flatterer,  ever  prepared  to  take  advanta^  of  their  weakness,  their  cre- 
ulity,  or  their  confidence.  She  that  confided  in  lum  was  lost.  In  referring  to 
this  subject,  no  terms  of  condemnation  would  be  too  strong  to  apply  to  Colonel 
Burr. 

"  It  is  truly  surprising  how  any  individual  could  have  become  so  eminent  as  a 
soldier,  as  a  statesman,  and  as  a  professional  man,  who  devoted  so  much  time  to 
the  other  sex  as  was  devoted  by  Colonel  Burr.  For  more  than  half  a  century  of 
his  life  they  seemed  to  absorb  his  whole  thoughts.  His  intrigues  were  without 
number.  His  conduct  most  licentious.  The  sacred  bonds  of  friendship  were 
unhesitatingly  violated  when  they  operated  as  barriers  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
passions.  For  a  long  period  of  time  he  seemed  to  be  gathering^,  and  carefully 
preserving,  every  line  written  to  him  by  any  female,  whether  with  or  without 
reputation ;  and,  when  obtained,  they  were  cast  into  one  common  receptacle — ^the 
profligate  and  corrupt  by  the  side  of  the  thoughtless  and  betrayed  victim.  AU 
were  held  as  trophies  of  victory, — all  esteemed  alike  valuable.  How  shockine 
to  the  man  of  sensibility !  How  mortifying  and  heart-sickening  to  the  intellectual 
the  artless,  the  fallen  fair! 

"  Amon^  these  manuscripts  were  many  the  production  of  highly  cultivated 
minds.  They  were  calculated  to  excite  Uie  sympathy  of  the  brother — the  pa- 
rent— the  husband.  They  were,  indeed^  testimonials  of  the  weakness  of  the 
weaker  sex,  even  where  genius  and  learning  would  seem  to  be  towering  above  the 
arts  of  the  seducer.  Why  they  were  thus  carefully  preserved,  is  left  to  conjec- 
ture. Can  it  be  true  that  Moore  is  correct,  when,  in  his  life  of  Lord  Byron,  he 
says,  '  The  allusions  which  he  (Byron)  makes  to  instances  of  successful  passion 
in  his  career^  were  not  without  their  influence  on  the  fancies  of  that  sex,  whose 
weakness  it  is  to  be  most  easily  won  by  those  who  come  recommended  by  the 
greatest  number  of  triumphs  over  others  r  Some  of  these  productions  had  been 
penned  more  than  sixty  years.  They  were  all  committed  to  the  flames,  however, 
immediately  after  the  decease  of  Colonel  Burr.  Of  them,  it  is  believed,  *  not  a 
wreck  remains.' 

"  The  faithful  biographer  could  not  pass  over  in  silenoe  this  strong  and  revolt- 
ing trait  in  the  character  of  Colonel  Burr.  It  will  not  a^ain  be  referred  to. 
From  details,  the  moralist  and  the  good  man  must  shrink  with  disgust  and  ab- 
horrence. In  this  particular  Burr  appears  to  have  been  unfeeling  and  heartless. 
And  yet,  by  a  fascinatingv  power  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  he  so  managed  as  to 
retain  the  affection,  in  some  instances  the  devotion,  of  his  deluded  victims.  In 
every  other  respect  he  was  kind  and  charitable.  No  man  would  go  farther  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  another.  No  man  was  more  benevolent.  No  man 
would  make  greater  sacrifices  to  promote  the  interest  or  the  happiness  of  a  friend. 
How  strange,  how  inconsistent,  how  conflicting  are  these  allusions!  They  are 
nevertheless  strictly  true.'* 

The  reader  is  perhaps  surprised  to  hear  young  Burr  mentioned  by  the  title  of 
Major  at  so  early  an  age  in  these  extracts ;  and  before  closing  even  this  passing  no- 
tice, it  may  be  but  just  to  turn  back  a  page  or  two  and  show  how  nobly  his  charac- 
ter for  "  gallantry,"  in  its  better  accepted  sense,  contrasts  with  that  which  he  was 
at  80  much  pains  to  win  in  the  more  courtiei^like  use  of  the  term.  Mr.  Burr  waa 
but  nineteen  when,  fired  with  a  thirst  for  militaiy  glory,  he  betook  himself  as  a 
volunteer  to  Washington's  camp  at  Cambridge.  Here  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  of  which  many  of  the  raw  recruits  of  the  patriot  army  were  dying 
around  him. 


**  One  day  he  heaid  Ogden  and  Mme  young  men  of  the  anny  conTening,  in  an 

apartment  adjoining  that  in  which  he  was  Wine,  on  the  subject  of  an  exjMdition. 
e  called  Osden  to  nis  bed-sidei  and  inquired  what  was  the  nature  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  which  they  were  speakinr.  Ogden  informed  him  that  Colonel  Arnold, 
with  a  detachment  of  ten  or  twelve  hundred  men,  was  about  to  proceed  through 
the  wilderness  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Gtuebec.  Burr  instantly  raised  him- 
self up  in  the  bed,  and  declared  that  he  would  accompany  them :  and  so  pertina- 
cious was  he  on  that  point,  that  he  immcdiatelv,  altnoueh  mucn  enfeebled,  com- 
menced dressing  himself  Ogden  expostulated,  and  spoke  of  his  debilitated  state 
—  referred  to  the  hardships  and  privations  that  he  must  necessarily  endure  on 
such  a  marcli,  &.c.  But  all  was  unavailing.  Young  Burr  was  determined,  and 
was  immoveable.  He  forthwith  selected  four  or  nve  hale,  hearty  fellows,  to 
whom  he  proposed  that  they  should  form  a  mess,  and  unite  their  destiny  on  the 
expedition  through  the  wUderness.  To  this  arrangement  they  cheerfully  acced- 
ed. His  friend  O^en,  and  others  of  his  acquaintance,  were  conveyed  in  car- 
riages from  Cambridge  to  Newburyport,  distant  about  sixty  miles :  but  Burr, 
witn  his  new  associates  in  arms,  on  tne  14th  of  September.  1775,  shouldered  their 
muskets,  took  their  knapsacks  upon  their  backs,  and  marched  to  the  place  of  their 
embarkation.*' 

**  A  day  or  two  after  Burr's  arrival  at  Newburyport,  he  was  called  upon  by  a 
measeneer  from  his  guardian,  Timothy  Edwards,  with  instructions  to  bring  the 
voung  mgitive  back.  A  letter  from  his  uncle  (T.  Edwards,)  was  delivered  to 
Aim  at  the  same  time.  Havine  read  the  letter,  and  heard  the  messenger's  com- 
munication, he  coolly  addressed  him,  and  asked  '*  How  do  you  expect  to  take  me 
back  if  I  should  refuse  to  go  1  If  you  were  to  make  any  forcible  attempt  upon 
me,  I  would  have  you  hung  up  in  ten  minutes."  After  a  short  panse  the  mes- 
senger presented  a  second  letter  from  hisguaxdian,  and  with  it  a  smcdl  remittance 
in  gold.  It  was  couched  in  the  most  affectionate  and  tender  language,  importun- 
ing him  to  return ;  and  depicting,  in  the  darkest  colours,  the  sunerings  he  must 
endure  if  he  survived  the  attempt  to  reach  duebec.  It  affected  young  Burr  very 
sensibly,  insomuch  that  he  shed  tears.  But  his  destiny  was  fixed.  He  wrote, 
however,  a  respectful  letter,  explanatory  of  his  reasons  for  aecompanyin|r  the  a|w 
my,  and  expressive  of  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  he  had  experienced." 

The  toils  encountered  by  the  party  to  which  Burr  was  attached  on  this  expedi 
Uon  have  seldom  been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  military  warfare.  Arriving 
before  duebec,  he  volunteered,  soon  after  joining  the  main  body  of  the  force  under 
Montgomery,  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope  in  the  projected  storm  of  that  town.  Forty 
men  were  allotted  to  him,  and  afler  preparing  ladders,  be  kept  these  men  in  con- 
stant drill  until  they  could  ascend  them  (standing  ahnost  perpendicular)  with 
their  muskets  and  accoutrements,  with  nearly  the  same  facility  that  they  could 
mount  an  ordinary  staircase.  Burr,  after  reconnoitering  the  point  of  assault 
night  after  night,  learnt  with  chagrin  that  the  mode  of  attack  was  changed. 
Upon  its  fi&ilure  with  the  death  of  Montgomery,  Arnold  resolved  on  demanding 
a  surrender  of  Gtoebec;  and  that  Burr,  who, upon  his  taking  thecommand,  became 
brigade  major,  shouM  be  the  bearer  of  a  sealed  message.  Migor  Burr  refused 
without  reading  the  contents,  and  after  reading  the  letter,  considered  it  unbecom- 
ing an  American  officer,  and  declined  delivering  it.  Another  officer  took  charge 
of  the  despatch.  It  was  received  with  the  contumely  which  Burr  had  predicted ; 
and  upon  his  return  from  the  ill-fated  expedition,  the  talents  and  conduct  of  the 
young  officer  were  not  less  warmly  complimented  by  the  country  than  his  cool* 
ness  and  decision.  Such  was  the  auspicious  commeneement  of  a  life  which, 
yiekling  the  fruits  of  action  at  a  period  when  one  might  only  have  looked  for  the 
buds  of  promise,  was  protracted  far  beyond  the  ordinary  mortal  term  with  scarce- 
ly a  hioasom  to  adorn  ita  prime,  and  not  aleaf  to  grace  its  dose. 

We  subjoin  a  few  more  anecdotes  which  apeak  for  themselTes,  postponing  oar 
eomments  to  a  future  aitide. 
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QUELLING  A  MUTINY. 

"  Within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  Valley  Forge,  there  was  a  narrow  and  impor- 
tant pass,  known  as  the  Gulf.  A  strong  body  of  militia  were  stationed  to  defend 
it.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  exciting  in  the  camp  false  alarms ;  and  the  main 
body,  in  consequence,  was  frequently  put  in  motion.  When  not  put  in  motion, 
they  were  greatly  disturbed,  especially  at  ni^ht.  These  alarms  generally  resulted 
from  the  want  of  rigid  disciphne.  General  M'Dou^all  was  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  exceedingly  annoyed.  Of  Burr,  as  a  disciplinarian  and  a  soldier,  he  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion ;  and  recommended  to  Washington  that  he  withdraw  from 
this  detachment  Burr's  seniors,  as  officers,  and  give  him  the  command  of  the 
post,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Colonel  Burr  immediately  commenced  a 
rigid  system  of  police,  visiting  every  night,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  the  sen- 
tinels ;  chans;inff  their  position,  &c.  During  the  day  he  kept  the  troops  under  a 
constant  drilL  The  rigour  of  this  service  was  not  adapted  to  the  habits  of  mili- 
tia, who  had  been  accustomed  to  pass,  in  camp,  a  life  of  idleness,  and  to  act  as 
suited  their  individual  whims  and  caprices.  A  portion  of  the  most  worthless  be- 
came restless,  and  were  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  such  a  commander. 

*'  Colonel  Burr  was  notified  of  the  contemplated  mutiny^  in  which  he  would 

Erobably  fall  a  victim.  He  ordered  the  detachment  to  be  formed  that  night  (it 
eing  a.  cold,  bright  moonlight),and  secretly  directed  that  all  their  cartridees  should 
be  drawn,  so  that  there  should  not  be  a  loaded  musket  on  the  ground.  He  provi- 
ded himself  with  a  good  and  well-sharpened  sabre.  He  knew  all  the  principal 
mutineers.  He  marched  along  the  line,  eyeing  the  men  closely.  When  he  came 
opposite  to  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  ringleaders,  the  soldier  advanced  a  step, 
and  levelled  his  musket  at  Colonel  Burr,  calling  out  — '  Now  is  your  time,  my 
boys.'  Burr,  being  well  prepared  and  in  readiness,  anticipating  an  assault,  with 
a  celerity  for  which  he  was  remarkable  smote  the  arm  of  tne  mutineer  above  the 
elbow,  and  nearly  severed  it  from  his  body,  ordering  him,  at  the  same  time,  to 
take  and  keep  his  place  in  the  line.  In  a  few  minutes  the  men  were  dismissed, 
and  the  arm  of  the  mutineer  was  next  day  amputated.  No  more  was  heard  of 
the  mutiny ;  nor  were  there  afterwards,  during  Colonel  Burr's  command,  any 
false  alarms.  This  soldier  belonged  to  Wayne^s  brigade ;  and  some  of  the  offi- 
cers talked  of  having  Colonel  Burr  arrested,  and  tried  by  a  court-martial,  for  the 
act ;  but  the  threat  was  never  carried  into  execution." 

JEU  d'esprit. 

"  After  his  return  from  Europe,  in  1812,  he  met  a  maiden  lady  in  Broadway- 
somewhat  advanced  in  life.  He  had  not  seen  her  for  many  years.  As  she  passed 
him,  she  exclaimed  to  a  gentleman  on  whose  arm  she  was  restine,  *  Colonel 
Burr !'  Hearing  his  name  mentioned,  he  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  her  in  the 
face.    *  Colonel,  said  she,  '  you  do  not  recollect  me.' 

*' '  I  do  not,  madam,'  was  the  reply. 

"' It  is  Miss  K.,  sir.' 

'"What!'  said  he,  '  Miss  K.  y<rt!/' 

"  The  lady,  somewhat  piqued,  reiterated,  *  Yes,  sir,  Miss  K.  fet  V  " 

The  following  playful  letter  from  Colonel  Burr  to  his  wife,  exhibits  him  in  a 
light  wliich  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers. 

"  *  TO  MRS.  BURR. 

'  Albany,  August  Itk,  1788. 

*  Oh  Theo. !  there  is  the  most  delightful  grove — so  darkened  with  weeping  wiU 
laws,  that  at  noonday  a  susceptible  fancy  like  yours  would  mistake  it  for  a  be- 
witching moonlif  ht  evening.  These  sympathizing  willows,  too,  exclude  even 
the  prying  eye  of  curiosity.  Here  no  rude  noise  mtei-nipts  the  softest  whisper. 
Here  no  harsher  sound  is  heard  than  the  wild  cooings  of  tne  g;entle  dove,  the  say 
thresher's  animated  warbles,  and  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  passing  brook.  Really, 
Theo.,  it  is  charming. 

*  I  should  have  told  you  that  I  am  speaking  of  Foil  Johnson ^  where  I  have 
spent  a  day.  From  this  amiable  bower  you  ascend  a  gentle  declivity,  by  a  wind- 
ing path,  to  a  cluster  of  lofty  oaks  and  locusts.  Here  nature  assumes  a  more 
august  appearance.  The  gentle  brook,  which  murmured  soft  below,  here  bursts 
a  cataract.    Here  you  behold  the  stalely  Mohawk  roll  his  majestic  wave  along 
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the  lofty  ApalachiaiM.  Here  the  mind  assumes  a  nobler  tone,  and  it  occnpiad 
by  subUmer  objects.  What  there  was  tenderness,  here  swells  to  rapture.  It  is 
truly  charming, 

*  The  windings  of  this  enchanting  brook  form  a  lovely  island,  variegated  bv 
the  most  sportive  hand  of  nature.    This  shall  be  yours.    We  will  plant  it  witn 
jessamines  and  woodbine,  and  call  it  Cyprus.    It  seems  formed  for  the  residence 
of  the  loves  and  the  graces,  and  is  therefore  yours  by  the  best  of  titles.    It  is  in- 
deed most  charming. 

^  But  I  could  fill  sheets  in  description  of  the  beauties  of  this  romantic  place. 
We  will  reserve  it  for  the  subject  or  many  an  amusing  hour.  And  besides  be- 
ing litUe  in  the  habit  of  the  sublime  or  poetical,  I  grow  already  out  of  breath,  and 
begin  to  fiilter,  as  you  perceive.  I  cannot,  however,  rnnit  the  most  interesting 
and  important  circurostemce;  one  which  I  had  rather  communicate  to  you  in  this 
way  than  face  to  face.  I  know  that  you  was  opposed  to  this  journey  to  Fort 
Johnson.  It  is  therefore  with  the  greater  regret  that  I  communicate  the  event ; 
and  you  are  not  unacquainted  with  my  inducements  to  it. 

*  In  many  things  I  am  indeed  unhappy  in  possessing  a  singularity  of  taste; 
particularly  unhappy  when  that  taste  differs  in  any  thin^  from  yours.  But  we 
cannot  controul  necessity,  though  we  often  persuade  ourselves  that  certain  thinn 
are  our  choice,  when  in  truth  we  have  been  unavoidably  impelled  to  them.  In 
the  instance  I  am  going  to  relate,  I  shall  not  examine  whether  I  have  been  go- 
verned by  mere  fancy,  or  by  motives  of  expediency,  or  by  caprice ;  you  will 
probably  say  the  latter. 

'  My  dear  Theo.,  arm  yourself  with  all  your  fortitude.  I  know  you  have 
much  of  it,  and  I  hope  that  upon  this  occasion  you  will  not  fail  to  exercise  it.  I 
abhor  preface  and  preamble,  and  don't  know  why  I  have  now  used  it  so  freely. 
But  I  am  well  aware  that  what  I  am  going  to  relate  needs  much  apology  from 
me,  and  .will  need  much  to  you.  If  I  am  the  unwilling,  the  unfortunate  instru- 
ment of  depriving  you  of  any  part  of  your  promised  gayety  or  pleasure,  I  hope 
you  are  too  generous  to  aggravate  the  misfortune  by  upbraiding  me  with  it.  fie 
assured  (I  hope  the  assurance  is  needless)  that  whatever  diminishes  your  happi- 
ness equally  impairs  mine.  In  short,  then,  for  I  grow  tedious  both  to  you  and 
myself,  and  to  procrastinate  the  relation  of  disagreeable  events  only  gives  them 
poignancy  ;  in  short,  then,  my  dear  Theo.,  the  b^uty  of  this  same  Fort  Johnson, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  commodiousness  and  elegance  of  the  buildings,  the  great 
value  of  tne  mills,  and  the  very  inconsiderable  price  which  was  asked  for  the 
whole,  have  not  induced  me  to  purchase  it,  and  probably  never  will :  in  the  con- 
fidence, however,  of  meeting  your  foi^veness, 

'  Affectionately  3roun, 

*  A.  Burr.'  " 


The  New^Yark  Book*     1  volume^  8i>o.     George  Dearborn. 

Here  is  a  work,  whose  name  at  least  will  appeal  to  the  bosom  of  every  son  of 
St.  Nicholas  throughout  the  state  from  which  it  takes  its  name ;  of  St.  Nicholas, 
we  sXy,  for  as  he  was  the  earliest  patron  of  the  quondam  Dutch  Commonwealth, 
we  presume  his  name  is  still  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  its  people.  The  New- 
York  Book  is  a  collection  of  fugitive  poetry,  selected  from  the  annuals  and  peri- 
odicals, and  other  sources,  intermingled  with  extracts  from  the  poems  of  Drake, 
Sands,  Paulding,  Leggett,  Nack,  and  others,  whose  poetical  writings  have  been 
heretofore  published  in  other  forms ;  all  the  writers  being  native  New-Yorkers. 
It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  in  the  compilations  heretofore  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  Drake  is  almost  the  only  native  of  New- York  whose  name  ap- 
pears, and  of  his  verses,  '*  The  American  Flag"  is  the  only  one  selected ;  and 
it  will  doubtless  surprise  many  to  see  an  array  of  upwards  of  forty  names  in  the 
volume  before  us.  Even  these,  we  are  persuaded,  form  by  no  means  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  poetical  resources  of  the  state :  but  we  trust  that  the  appearance 
of  this  volume  will  arouse  those  who  have  collections  of  occasional  verses,  to  fhr- 
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nish  the  paUifl^er  with  the  means  of  soon  Mlowing  it  itp  with  another.  Such 
antholo^eal  collections  are  always  interesting  in  themselves,  and  frequently  ex- 
hibit a  vigour  and  variety  which  are  wanting  in  the  works  of  any  one  higher  poet. 
In  our  nascent  literature,  too,  it  is  the  only  way  of  finding  out  what  has  been  done 
in  its  most  elegant  department,  and  we  hope  that  **  The  Boston  Book,''  "  The 
Philadelphia  Book,"  and  "The  New-York  Book,"  will  be  fbUo  wed  up  by  one  from 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

The  adage,  *'  those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young,"  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
this  collection ;  as  a  great  number,  and  those  the  most  excellent  of  the  pieces  that 
appear,  were  written  by  those  who  had  ceased  to  live  before  their  prime.  Drske, 
who  must  rank  the  first  in  the  list,  did  not  see  five-and-twenty.  Miss  Davidson, 
and  Miss  Clinch  were  hardly  17.  Sands,  indeed,  died  at  the  age  of  33 ;  but  as  the 
best  years  of  his  short  life  were  consumed  in  improving  his  natural  resources, 
what  might  not  have  been  expected  from  faculties  so  varied  as  his  in  their  matu- 
rity 1  Young  Lawrence,  so  versed  in  mental  accomplishments  and  rich  in  pro* 
fessional  promise,  with  an  ambition  to  prompt  the  highest  aim,  and  an  energy  to 
surmount  every  obstacle  in  reaching  it,  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  bright  scenes 
he  has  painted  so  exquisitely  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  five-and-twenty. 
Yiningjwho,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  army  from  failing  health, 
became  the  victim  of  consumption  before  he  reached  his  prime.  Hamilton  Bo- 
gart,  of  Albany,  another  name  now  for  the  first  time  affixed  to  the  only  firag- 
ment  of  his  numerous  verses  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  friend  to  contribute^ 
betrayed  the  most  varied  promise  and  buried  the  proud  hopes  of  those  who  knew 
him  in  the  tomb  before  he  was  two-and-twenty.  Barker  died  at  sea  while  seeking 
health  in  a  distant  land ;  and  poetry  was  with  him  so  much  a  pursuit,  that  we  hope 
his  writings  will  yet  be  collected  by  some  member  of  his  fieunily.  Sutermeister, 
whose  "  Faded  Hopes"  are  so  mournfully  characteristic  of  his  fate,  died  a  few 
months  after  the  prophetic  lines  were  written  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  if  the  col- 
lection were  more  full,  as  we  trust  it  will  yet  be  made,  (either  by  an  additional  vo- 
lume or  by  an  enlarged  edition,)  that  the  proportion  would  be  greater  than  it  is  at 
present.  "  Death  loves  a  shining  mark,"  and  the  susceptibilities  which  enter  so 
largely  into  the  poetical  temperament  seem  strongly  allied  to  disease.  With  the  ma- 
jority of  those  we  have  mentioned  we  were  intimately  acquainted,  and  the  enu- 
meration of  their  names  brings  indeed  a  bright  array  of  spirits  before  us,  while 
many  a  scene  of  festive  wit  and  wilding  youth — those  "  noctes  cceneque"  which 
the  eloquent  Roman  touches  upon  so  beautifully-^spring  fresh  to  memory. 

To  many  of  its  readers  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  volume  will  be  those 
where  specimens  of  the  writers  of  the  past  century  are  given.  The  old-fashioned 
verses  of  Mrs.  Bleecker,  which  dwell  with  such  unaffected  piety  upon  the  domestic 
horrors  which  followed  in  the  train  of  frontier  warfare,  and  to  which  many  of  the 
best  educated  females  of  her  day  were  subjected,  are,  from  the  attending  circum- 
stances, extremely  interesting ;  and  the  masculine  verses  extracted  from  the  vi- 
gorous satire  of  Chilian  Verplanck^  whose  mantle  has  fallen  upon  one  better 
known  of  that  name,  are  superior  to  any  thing  in  the  same  vein  that  has  since 
been  produced  in  the  country.  Though  written  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  they 
are  as  applicable  to  our  day  as  to  the  times  when  they  appeared ;  and  as  we  ima- 
gine that  they  are  very  little  known,  we  prefer  quoting  them  to  any  thing-that  the 
collection  offers. 

PORTRAITURE. 

Prom  "  Vice,  a  Satire,"  1T74. 

*'  QtQy  learn  thou  this  :    From  regulated  Sense 
Is  all  our  bliss  —  from  sober  Temperance. 
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How  much,  Oh  Temperance  !  to  thee  we  owe, 
What  joys  sincere  from  thy  pare  fountains  flow ; 
Life's  most  protracted  date  derives  from  thee 
A  calm  old  age  and  death  from  anexush  free. 
Doth  Death  affright  thee  with  his  dread  parade, 
The  hearse  slow  moving,  and  the  cavalcade  1 
Gro,  early  learn  its  terrors  to  despise, 
Read  virtue's  lesson,  and  in  time  be  wise. 
Enough  of  crimes  on  these  Heav'n's  vengeance  wait, 
Let  Satire  aim  at  faults  of  humbler  state. 

Whoe'er  observes,  will  find  in  human  race 
More  difference  of  character  than  face ; 
Some  nice,  odd  turns,  in  allth'  observer  strike, 
Each  his  peculiar  has,  nor  find  we  two  alike. 
Blest  with  each  act  that  soothes  the  ills  of  lifis, 
A  quiet  mind,  not  made  for  noise  and  strife; 
In  whose  fixed  calm  no  jarring  powers  contend, 
Desien'd  to  act  as  husband,  father,  friend  ^ 
Had  Fhilo  been  content  with  what  was  given, 
And,  truly  wise,  enjoy'd  on  earth  his  heav'n  : 
Philo  hacl  lived — but  lived  unknown  to  fame; 
Had  died  content, — but  died  without  a  name.  . 
**  No."  Philo  cried,  "  be  elorioua  praise  my  care, 
Nor  let  this  name  be  mijPd  with  common  air ;" 
For  this  he  wastes  the  weary  hours  of  night, 
Leaves  peace  to  fools,  and  banishes  delight ; 
Nature  m  vain  throws  in  her  honest  bars. 
The  wretch  runs  counter  to  himself  and  start ; 
In  vain — for  lost  no  character  he  seems, 
And  Philo  does  not  live,  but  only  dreams. 

Others  there  are,  who  to  the  shade  retire, 
Who'd  shine  if  nature  would  the  clods  inspire. 
And,  as  she  ^ve  ihem  parts,  would  give  them  fire ; 
But  languid  bodies,  scarce  informed  with  soul, 
In  one  dull  round  their  vacant  moments  roll; 
Heavy,  and  motionless  as  summer  seas, 
They  yawn  out  life  in  most  laborious  ease ; 
Passions,  half  formed,  in  their  cold  bosoms  lie, 
And  all  the  man  is  sluggish  anarchy. 
Yet  wits,  and  wise,  when  some  small  shocks  awake, 
As  when  the  surface  of  some  stagnant  lake, 
Urged  by  the  action  of  the  busy  air. 
Breaks  its  thick  scum,  and  shows  the  bottom  clear. 
Who  knows  not  Florio  1  sweet,  enraptured  elf! 
Florio  is  known  to  all  men  but  himself. 
Him  folly  owned  the  instant  of  his  birth. 
And  tuned  his  soul  to  nonsense  and  to  mirth ; 
Nor  boasts  a  son,  in  all  her  dancing  crowd, 
So  pert,  so  prim,  so  petulant,  and  proud. 
Mixture  absurd  and  strange !  we  find  in  him 
Dulness  with  wit,  sobriety  with  whim ; 
A  soul  that  sickens  at  each  rising  art 
With  the  mean  malice  of  a  coward's  heart. 
So  milky  soft,  so  pretty,  and  so  neat. 
With  air  so  gentle,  and  with  voice  so  sweet; 
What  dog-star's  rage,  what  maggot  of  the  brain. 
Could  make  a  fop  so  impudently  vain, 
To  throw  all  modesty  aside,  and  sit 
The  mighty  censor  of  the  works  of  witi 
Say,  wretch !  what  pride  could  prompt  thee  to  bestow 
Abuse  on  power,  the  greatest  power  below ; 
The  MuseS  power  1  That  power  thyself  shall  know : 
Her  pen  shau  add  thee  to  tne  long,  long  roll 
That  holds  the  name  of  every  brother  fool. 
Of  various  passions  that  divide  the  breast. 
Pride  reigns  supreme,  and  governs  all  the  rest ; 
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Its  form  is  Taried,  but  to  all  supplied, 
In  equal  shares,  however  modined. 
Blest  source  of  action  whose  perpetual  strife 
With  slug^gish  nature,  warms  us  into  life ; 
Thou  ^reat  first  mover,  'tis  alone  from  thee 
That  hfe  derives  its  sweet  diversity. 
Yet  hapless  he,  whose  ill-directed  pride 
With  soft  seduction  draws  his  steps  aside 
From  life's  low  vale,  where  humbler  joys  invite ; 
With  bold,  rash  treaid,  to  gain  distinction's  height. 
Him  peace  forsakes,  and  endless  toils  oppose, 
A  friend's  defection,  and  the  spleen  of  foes. 
Black  calumny  invents  her  thousand  lies, 
And  sickly  envy  blasts  him  if  he  rise — 
He,  wretch  accursed,  tied  down  to  servile  rules, 
Must  think  and  act  no  more  like  other  fools : 
For  him  no  more  that  social  ease  remains 
Which  sweetens  life,  and  softens  all  its  pains ; 
Each  jealous  eye  betrays  a  critic's  pen. 
To  search  for  faults  it  spares  in  other  men. 
How  shall  he  wish  in  vain,  once  more  his  own, 
That  hour  when  free,  and  to  the  world  unknown,  • 
Its  praise  he  had  not,  nor  could  fear  its  frown." 

This  is  nervous  writing,  and  though  the  style  be  gone  out  of  fashion,  the  world 
would  not  lose  by  its  cultivation  now. 

The  following  melody,  by  William  Leggett,  has  the  sweetness  and  the  flow — 
the  happy  imagery,  and  more  than  the  purity,  of  most  of  Moore's  ballads  : 

**  If  yon  bright  stars,  which  gem  the  nighty 

be  each  a  blissful  dwelling  sphere, 
Where  kindred  spirits  re-unite 

Whom  death  has  torn  asunder  here ; 
How  sweet  it  were  at  once  to  die. 

And  leave  this  blighted  orb  afar, 
Mixt  soul  and  soul  to  cleave  the  sky. 

And  soar  away  from  star  to  star. 

But  oh,  how  dark,  how  drear  and  lone, 

Would  seem  the  brightest  world  of  bliss, 
If  wandering  through  each  radiant  one 

We  failed  to  find  the  loved  of  this ; 
If  there  no  more  the  ties  shall  twine 

That  death's  cold  hand  alone  could  sever ; 
Ah  !  then  these  stars  in  mockery  shine, 

More  hateful  as  they  shine  for  ever. 

It  cannot  be  each  hope,  each  fear, 

That  lights  the  eye  or  clouds  the  brow. 
Proclaims  there  is  a  happier  sphere 

Than  this  bleak  world  that  holds  us  now. 
There  is  a  voice  which  sorrow  hears, 

When  heaviest  weighs  life's  galling  chain ; 
'Tis  Heaven  that  whispers — Dry  thy  tears, 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  meet  again." 

There  are  other  pieces  by  the  same  writer  in  this  volume,  which  are  of  a  drier 
character,  and  have  the  pithy  turn  which  strikes  one  in  old  Ayton's  pieces,  and 
others  of  that  half-epigrammatic  school. 

The  lines  which  follow  have  been  much  admired,  and  have  appeared  in  a  va- 
riety of  publications,  bat  never,  we  believe,  before  under  the  name  of  the  real 
author— Clement  C.  Moobe. 
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"a  Yisrr  FROM  n.  Nicholas. 

'TwAS  the  night  before  Christinas,  when  all  through  the  house 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse ; 

The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care, 

In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  lie  there; 

The  cnildren  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds, 

While  visions  of  suffar-plums  danced  through  their  heads ; 

And  mamma  in  her  kerchief,  and  I  in  my  cap, 

Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter's  nap— 

When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter, 

I  sprang  from  the  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter: 

Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash, 

Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash. 

The  moon,  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow, 

Oave  the  lustre  of  mid-day  to  objects  below. 

When,  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear^ 

But  a  miniature  sleigh  and  eight  tiny  rein-deer, 

With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 

I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick, 

More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came, 

And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  called  them  by  name ; 

"Now,  Dasher!  now^  Dancer!  now,  Prancer!  now.  Vixen! 

On !  Comet,  on !  Cupid,  on  !  Donder  and  Blixen — 

To  the  top  of  the  porch !  to  the  top  of  the  wall ! 

Now,  dash  away,  dash  away,  dash  away  all !" — 

As  leaves  thai  biefore  the  wim  hurricane  fly. 

When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  sky, 

So,  up  to  the  house-top  the  coursers  they  flew, 

With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys — and  St.  Nicholas  too. 

And  then  in  a  twinkling  I  heard  on  the  roof 

The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof. 

As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 

Down  the  chimnev  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound. 

He  was  dressed  all  in  fur,  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 

And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnish'd  with  ashes  and  soot ; 

A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back, 

And  he  look'd  like  a  pedlar  just  opening  his  pack. 

His  eves — how  they  twinkleid !  his  dimples,  how  merry  1 

His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry ; 

His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow, 

And  the  beard  on  his  cliin  was  as  white  as  the  snow. 

The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tif  ht  in  his  teeth, 

And  the  smoke,  it  encircled  his  nead  lUce  a  wreath. 

He  had  a  broad  face,  and  a  little  round  belly 

That  shook,  when  he  laugh'd,  like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly. 

He  was  chubby  and  plump ;  a  right  jolly  old  elf; 

And  I  laufh'd  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  myselC 

A  wink  of  his  eye  and  a  twist  of  his  head. 

Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread. 

He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work. 

And  fill'd  all  the  stockings ;  then  turned  with  a  jirk, 

And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose. 

And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose. 

He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle, 

And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle ; 

But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 

"  Happy  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good  night !" 

The  verses  of  James  Nack,  the  deaf  and  dumb  poet,  are  by  no  means  the  least 
pleasing  ones  in  this  collection ;  and  we  marvel  that  compositions  so  interesting 
have  not  excited  more  admiration  than  has  yet  been  accorded  them.  The  follow- 
ing song  by  this  writer  makes  no  pretension  to  the  elaborate  beauties  that  grave 
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criticism  delights  to  descant  upon ;  but  there  is  a  freedom  and  joyousness  about  it, 
a  musical  simplicity,  that  is  most  happily  emblematic  of  the  subject  it  illustrates. 

"  BPBING    IS  COMING. 

Spring  is  coming,  spring  is  coming, 
Birds  arc  chirping,  msects  humming ; 
Flowers  are  peeping  from  their  sleeping, 
Streams  escaped  from  winter's  keeping. 
In  delighted  freedom  rushing, 
Dance  along  in  music  gushm^, 
Scenes  of  late  in  deadness  saddened, 
Smile  in  animation  gladdened, 
All  is  beauty,  all  is  mirth, 
All  is  glory  upon  earth, 
Shout  we  then  with  Nature's  voice. 
Welcome  Spring  I  rejoice  I  rejoice ! 

Spring  is  coming,  come,  my  brother, 
Let  us  rove  with  one  another, 
To  our  well-remembered  wild  wood, 
Flourishing  in  nature's  childhood ; 
When  a  thousand  flowers  are  springing, 
And  a  thousand  birds  are  singing ; 
Where  the  golden  sunbeams  quiver, 
On  the  verdure-eirdled  river ; 
Let  our  youth  of  feeling  out. 
To  the  youth  of  nature  shout, 
Whilfi  the  waves  repeat  our  voice, 
Welcome  Spring !  rejoice !  rejoice  !'* 

In  elegiac  pieces,  Willis  Gaylord  Clark  is  remarkably  happy.    The  cadence 
and  rythm  of  the  following  plaintive  verses  could  hardly  be  improved. 


"the  faded  one. 


Gone  to  the  slumber  which  may  know  no  waking 

Till  the  loud  requiem  of  the  world  shall  swell ; 
Gone  I  where  no  sound  thy  still  repose  is  breaking, 

In  a  lone  mansion  through  long  years  to  dwell ; 
Where  the  sweet  gales  that  herald  bud  and  blossom 

Pour  not  their  music  nor  their  fragrant  breath: 
A  seal  is  set  upon  thy  budding  bosom, 

A  bond  of  loneliness — aspefi  of  death ! 

Yet  'twas  but  yesterday  that  all  before  thee 

Shone  in  the  freshness  of  life's  morning  hours ; 
Joy's  radiant  smile  was  playine  briefly  o'er  thee. 

And  thy  light  feet  impressed  but  vernal  flowers. 
The  restless  spirit  charmed  thy  sweet  existence, 

Making  all  beauteous  in  youth's  pleasant  maze, 
While  gladsome  hope  illumed  the  onward  distance. 

And  lit  with  sunbeams  thy  expectant  days. 

How  have  the  garlands  of  thy  childhood  withered. 

And  hope's  false  anthem  died  upon  the  air ! 
Death's  cloudy  tempests  o'er  thy  way  have  gathered, 

And  his  stem  bolts  have  burst  in  rury  there. 
On  thy  pale  forehead  sleeps  the  shade  of  even. 

Youth's  braided  wreath  lies  stained  in  sprinkled  dust, 
Yet  looking  upward  in  its  grief  to  Heaven, 

Lof«  should  not  mourn  Owe,  save  in  hope  and  tnist." 
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John  Inman's  Tcrses  are  characterized  by  feeling  and  delicacy,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas  are  an  unpretending  instance. 

"  Alas  !  alas,  that  poverty's  cold  hand 

Should  come  to  wither  young  affection's  flowers — 
Marring  the  fairy  pictures  hope  has  planned 
Of  love  and  joy  in  future  happy  hours — 
Alas,  that  edl  the  blessings  fancy  showers 
O'er  the  young  heart,  should  turn  to  grief  and  tears, 
Poisoning  the  cup  of  life  through  all  our  after-years  I 

A  moment's  pleasure  and  an  age  of  pain — 

One  hour  of  sunshine,  and  the  rest  all  gloom — 
And  this,  oh  Love,  is  what  from  thee  we  gain — 

Of  all  who  bow  before  thee,  this  the  doom — 

And  in  thy  footsteps,  like  the  dread  Zamoom, 
Pale  sorrow  comes,  a  longer-dwelling  guest, 
To  curse  the  wasted  heart  that  once  by  thee  was  bleat." 

Our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  A.  B.  Street's  beautiful  and  characteris- 
tically American  verses,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  specimen  in  our  present  number. 
Though  hailing  now  from  Sullivan  County,  we  believe  that  Dutchess  has  the 
best  claim  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Brooks  and  others,  whose  writings  enrich  the 
compilation.  The  following  spirited  lyric  is  quoted,  from  the  popular  works  of 
the  latter,  in  the  New- York  Book. 

"  THE  BRATE. 

Where  have  the  valiant  sunk  to  rest, 

When  their  sands  of  life  were  numbered  1 
On  the  downy  couch  1  on  the  gentle  breast 

Where  their  youthful  visions  slumbered  1 

^        When  the  mighty  passed  the  gate  of  death, 
Did  love  stand  by  bewailing  1 
No !  but  upon  war  s  fiery  breath 
Their  blood-dyed  flag  was  sailing ! 

Not  on  the  silent  feverish  bed. 

With  weeping  friends  around  them, 
Were  the  parting  prayers  of  the  valiant  said, 

When  death's  dark  angel  found  them. 

But  in  the  stem  and  stormy  strife, 

In  the  flush  of  lofly  feeling. 
They  yielded  to  honour  the  boon  of  life, 

Where  battle's  bolt*  were  pealing ; 

When  the  hot  war-steed,  with  crimsoned  mane 

Trampled  on  breasts  cdl  stained  and  ^ory, 
Dashed  nis  red  hoof  on  the  reeking  plom, 

And  shared  in  the  rider's  glory. 

Or  seek  the  brave  in  their  ocean  grave, 

'Neath  the  dark  and  restless  water ; 
Seek  them  beneath  the  whelming  wave, 

So  oft  deep  dyed  with  slaughter. 

There  sleep  the  gallant  and  the  proud. 

The  eagle-eyed  and  the  lion*hearted ; 
For  whom  the  trump  of  fame  rang  loud, 

When  the  body  and  soul  were  parted. 
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Or  seek  them  on  fields  where  the  gjass  grows  de«p, 

Where  the  vulture  and  the  raven  hover  j 
There  the  sons  of  battle  in  quiet  sleep : 
And  widowed  love  goes  there  to  weep,  ' 

That  their  bright  career  is  over."  ' 

We  conclude  oar  quotations  with  a  poem  which  has  been  much  admired,  and 
which,  we  think,  is  rivalled  by  nothing  of  the  kind  in  our  native  literature,  un- 
less it  be  a  fine  lyric  bearing  the  same  title,  written  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Herbert  when 
editor  of  this  magazine,  or  by  Halleck's  popular  lines  to  Red  Jacket. 

^*  ADDRESS  TO  BLACK    HAWK. — BT  EDWARD  8ANF0RD. 

There's  beauty  on  thy  brow,  old  chief !  the  high 

And  manly  beauty  of  the  Roman  mould. 
And  the  keen  flashing  of  thy  full  dark  eye 

Speaks  of  a  heart  that  years  have  not  made  cold ; 
Of  passions  scathed  not  by  the  blif  ht  of  time, 

Ambition,  that  survives  the  battle  route. 
The  man  within  thee  scorns  to  play  the  mime 

To  gaping  crowds  that  compass  thee  about. 
Thou  walkest,  with  thy  warriors  by  thy  side. 
Wrapped  in  fierce  hate,  and  high  unconquered  pride. 

Chief  of  a  hundred  warriors !  dost  thou  yetp— 

Vanquished  and  captive— dost  thou  deem  that  here-** 
The  flowing  day-star  of  thy  glory  set — 

Dull  night  has  closed  upon  thy  Bright  career  1 
Old  forest  lion,  caught  and  caged  at  last, 

Dost  pant  to  roam  again  thy  native  wild  1 
To  gloat  upon  the  life-blood  flawing  fast 

Of  thy  crushed  victims ;  and  to  slay  the  child, 
To  dabble  in  the  sore  of  wives  and  mothers. 
And  kill,  old  Turk !  thy  harmless  pale-faced  brothers  1 

For  it  was  cruel,  Black  Hawk,  thus  to  flutter 

The  dove-cotes  of  the  peaceful  pioneers. 
To  let  thy  tribe  commit  such  fierce,  and  utter 

Slaughter  amon^^  the  folks  of  the  frontiers. 
Though  thine  be  obi,  hereditary  hate, 

Begot  in  wrongs,  and  nursed  in  blood,  until 
It  had  become  a  madness,  'tis  too  late 

To  crush  the  hordes  who  have  the  power,  and  will, 
To  rob  thee  of  thy  hunting  grounds,  and  fountains, 
And  drive  thee  backward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Spite  of  thy  looks  of  cold  indifierence,  ^ 

There's  much  thou'st  seen  that  must  excite  thy  wonder, 
Wakes  not  upon  thy  quick  and  startled  sense 

The  cannon's  harsh  and  pealing  voice  of  thunder  1 
Our  big  canoes,  with  white  and  wide-spread  wings, 

That  sweep  the  waters,  as  birds  sweep  the  sky ; — 
Our  steamboats,  with  their  iron  lungs,  like  things 

Of  breathing  life,  that  dash  and  hurry  by  1 
Or  if  thou  scom'st  the  wonders  of  the  ocean, 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  rail-road  locomotion  1 

Thou'st  seen  our  Museums,  beheld  the  dummies 

That  ^in  in  darkness  in  their  coffin  cases ; 
What  think'st  thou  of  the  art  of  making  mummies, 

So  that  the  worms  shrink  from  their  dry  embraces  1 
Thou'st  seen  the  mimic  tyrants  of  the  stace 

Strutting,  in  paint  and  feathers,  for  an  hour  ; 
Thou'st  heard  the  bellowing  of  their  tragic  rage. 

Seen  their  eyes  glisten,  and  their  dark  brows  lower. 
Anon^  thou'st  seen  them,  when  their  wrath  cool'd  down, 
Pass  in  a  moment  from  a  king"— to  clown. 
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Thou  see'st  these  thines  unmoTed,  say'st  so,  old  fellow  1 

Then  tell  us,  have  the  white  man's  glowing  daughters 
Set  thy  cold  blood  in  motion  1    Has't  been  mellow 

By  a  sly  cup  or  so  of  our  fire  waters  1 
They  are  thy  people's  deadliest  poison.    They 

First  make  them  cowiuds,  and  then  white  men's  slaveSi 
And  sloth,  and  penury,  and  passion's  prey, 

And  lives  of  misery,  and  early  graves. 
For  by  their  power,  belieye  me,  not  a  day  goes, 
But  kiUs  some  Foxes,  Sacs,  and  Winnebagoes. 

Say,  does  thy  wandering  heart  stray  far  away  1 

To  the  deep  bosom  of  thy  forest  home. 
The  hill  side,  where  thy  young  pappooses  play, 

And  ask,  amid  their  sports,  wnen  thou  wilt  come  1 
Come  not  the  wailing  or  thy  gentle  s<}uaws, 

For  their  lost  warrior,  loud  upon  thme  ear, 
Piercing  athwart  the  thunder  of  huzzas. 

That-,  yelled  at  every  comer,  meet  thee  herel 
The  wife  who  made  that  shell-decked  wampum  belt, 
Thy  rugged  heart  must  think  of  her,  and  melt. 

Chafes  not  thy  heart,  as  chafes  the  panting  breast 

Of  the  caged  bird  against  his  prison  bars, 
That  thou,  the  crowned  warrior  of  the  west 

The  victor  of  a  hundred  forest  wars, 
Should'st  in  thy  age,  become  a  raree  show 

Led,  like  a  walking  bear,  about  the  town, 
A  new-caught  monster,  who  la  all  the  eo, 

And  stared  at  gratis,  by  the  gaping  down  1 
Boils  not  thy  bl(x>d,  while  thus  thou'rt  led  about, 
The  sport  and  mockery  of  the  rabble  rout  1 

Whence  came  thy  cold  philosophy  1  whence  came. 

Thou  tearless,  stern,  and  uncomplaining  one. 
The  power  that  taught  thee  thus  to  veil  the  flame 

Of  thy  fierce  passions  1    Thou  despisest  fun, 
And  thy  proud  spirit  scorns  the  white  men's  ^lee, 

Save  thy  fierce  sport,  when  at  the  funeral  pile, 
Of  a  bound  warrior  in  his  agony, 

Who  meets  thy  horrid  laugh  with  dying  smile. 
Thy  face,  in  length,  reminds  one  of  a  Gluaker's, 
Thy  dances,  too,  are  solemn  as  a  Shaker's. 

Proud  scion  of  a  noble  stem  I  thy  tree 

Is  blanched,  and  bare,  and  seared,  and  leafless  now, 
1 11  not  insult  its  fallen  majesty. 

Nor  drive  with  careless  hand,  the  ruthless  plough 
Over  its  roots.    Tom  from  its  parent  mould, 

Rich,  warm,  and  deep,  its  fresh,  free,  balmy  air. 
No  second  verdure  quickens  in  our  ^Id 

New,  barren  earth  *,  no  life  sustains  it  there. 
But  even  though  prostrate,  'tis  a  noble  thing, 
Though  crownless,  powerless,  *  every  inch  a  king.' 

Give  us  thy  hand,  old  nobleman  of  nature, 

Proud  ruler  of  the  forest  aristocracy ; 
The  best  of  blood  glows  in  thy  every  feature, 

And  thy  curled  hp  speaks  scorn  for  our  democracy. 
Thou  wear'st  thy  titles  on  that  godlike  brow ; 

Let  him  who  doubts  them,  meet  thine  eagle  eye, 
He'll  quail  beneath  its  glance,  and  disavow 

All  question  of  thy  noble  family ; 
For  thou  may'st  here  become,  with  strict  propriety, 
A  leader  in  our  city  good  society." 
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The  Vignette  to  the  New-York  Book  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Dick,  the  en* 
graver.  But,  t^iough  a  tasteful  thing  in  itself,  we  woukl  have  preferred  something 
more  characteristic  and  national. 


Autumn  Leemes,     1  volume.     Taylor. 

This,  like  the  preceding  work,  is  a  compilation  of  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry,  se- 
lected, however,  chiefly  from  foreign  works,  among  which  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine contributes  a  large  number.  The  pieces  are  chosen  with  taste ;  and  the  work 
being  handsomely  printed,  is  already  popular. 
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[Having  thrown  this  department  of  the  Magazine  into  a  new  form,  we  intend- 
ed to  have  allotted  more  space,  and  given  a  new  character  to  the  Monthly  Com- 
mentary in  our  present  number  ;  but  having  unwittingly  made  the  Critical  No- 
tices exceed  their  limits,  we  are  compelled  now  to  defer  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments to  another  month.] 

TTUatricals. — Our  Boston  and  Philadelphia  readers,  who  are  fond  of  the  dra- 
ma, are  likely  to  enjoy  a  great  treat  soon  in  the  performances  of  Miss  Ellen  Tree, 
who  has  been  drawing  overflowing  houses  at  the  Park  Theatre  for  the  last  two 
weeks.  The  popularity  of  Hackett,  the  practical  persuasiveness  of  the  Ravel  Fa- 
mily at  the  National,  with  the  unrivalled  but  only  half  appreciated  display  of  Ma- 
damoiselle  Auguste  at  the  Park,  have  all  paled  their  attractions  before  this  new  star. 

The  first  feeling  upon  witnessing  Miss  EUlen  Tree's  performances  was  rather 
one  of  disappointment ;  people  had  confounded  her  with  her  celebrated  sister,  and 
expected  to  be  astonished  where  they  were  only  to  be  delighted.  But  toward  the 
close  of  her  first  performance,  and  upon  each  subsequent  repetition,  her  style  and 
appearance,  not  less  than  her  acting,  won  so  upon  the  taste  and  feeling  of  the  au- 
dience that  she  has  now  become  entrenched  in  their  good  will ;  and  her  handsome 
open  countenance  and  queenly  figure,  her  winning  voice  and  plastic  expression, 
have  established  her  so  firmly  in  the  favour  of  a  New- York  audience,  that  we 
doubt  not  the  same  powers  of  pleasing  will  make  her  a  favourite  upon  every  stage 
in  the  Union  where  she  may  appear.  The  manager  of  the  Park,  in  introducing 
the  Keeleys  and  Miss  Tree  upon  his  boards,  not  to  mention  the  otlier  attractions 
which  they  have  presented  this  autumn,  has  catered  with  his  usual  disciimination 
for  the  public  taste.  Mr.  Macready,  who  has  just  arrived  from  England,  will,  we 
presume,  before  long  make  his  appearance  at  this  theatre.  From  the  papers  re- 
ceived by  the  vessel  in  which  he  arrived,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Forest  is  carrying  all 
before  him  in  London.  After  winning  the  popular  voice  in  what  may  be  called 
bis  American  characters,  he  has  been  subjected  to  the  severest  test  of  the  British 
critics  by  playing  the  most  diflic.ult  of  Shakspeare's  parts.  The  result  has 
pleased  but  not  surprised  us.  Though  not  ultra  admirers  of  Mr.  Forest's  actins:, 
since  the  second  season  of  his  appearance,  we  have  always  had  the  highest  confi- 
dence in  his  talents  as  an  actor;  and  we  hailed  a  slight  decline  in  his  excessive 
popularity  at  his  last  engagement  on  the  New- York  boards  as  an  indication  of  his 
naving  at  last  aimed  successfully  at  the  highest  station  in  his  art ;  of  having  subdued 
his  too  salient  genius,  and  taught  his  masculine  powers  to  tax  themselves  as  well 
in.the  more  delicate  as  in  the  enern^etic  passa£;cs  he  enacted.  Foreign  travel,  study, 
and  the  suggestions  of  his  own  matured  taste  have  done  for  him  what  the  plaudits 
of  a  too  partial  audience  never  could  have  effected.  The  country  may  be  proud  of 
havin?  produced  such  a  representative  of  Shakspeare  ;  but  the  artist,  though  he 
may  tiiank  his  mother  soil  for  his  genius,  has  only  to  thank  himself  for  his  skill. 
He  has  been  a  self-made  man  from  the  beginning. 
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A  NOVEL. 

'*  There  is  a  Divinity  which  shapes  oar  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  now  we  will. 

Shak^are. 

CHAPTER   I. 

Inlroduetion  of  the  hero — School^days — An  eveni  in  life. 

"  Within  an  antique  oratory  stood 
The  Boy  of  whom  I  speak ;— he  was  aione 
And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  froj — 
♦        ♦        ♦        Thenhelean'd 
His  bow'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  tVere 

With  a  convulsion 

Byron. 

My  father  was-^it  matters  not  who  my  father  was ;  people  stand 
or  fall  by  their  own  personal  qualities  in  our  country ;  and  the 
respectability  of  our  parents,  though  a  useful  endorsement  of  one's 
character  when  first  ^  setting  up  in  society,"  has  but  little  effect  here 
in  establishing  our  ultimate  position  in  the  world;*— My  father, 
however,  was  a  gentleman,  and  in  giving  me  the  education  of  one, 
thought  that  he  was  merely  taking  an  ordinary  precaution  that  I 
should  not  disgrace  the  family  whose  name  I  bore.  As' for  the  rest, 
I  inherited  an  equally  small  share  of  his  affection  and  his  estate. 
My  brothers,  of  whom  I  had  several,  were  all  boys  of  greater  pro. 
mise  than  myself;  and  scripture  and  parental  pride  both  suggesting 
that  <<  to  them  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  our  sire,  without  pursuing 
the  text  so  far  as  to  take  away  **  from  him  that  hath  not  even  that 
which  he  hath,"  allowed  me  to  grow  up  with  a  monopoly  of  indif. 
ierence  which  was  enjoyed  by  me  alone  of  his  children. 

The  rest  of  my  social  circle  seemed  to  share  my  father's  feelings^ 
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My  person  in  childhood  was  ungainly,  and  not  fitted  to  inspire  af- 
fection ;  and  the  only  interest  felt  in  my  character  by  those  around 
me,  displayed  itself  in  an  occasional  anxiety  lest  the  mediocrity  of 
my  abilities  should  prevent  my  succeeding  in  life  even  in  situations 
of  ordinary  respectability.  And  perhaps  the  total  want  of  applica- 
tion,  which  I  evinced  in  my  early  studies  warranted  such  a  fear. 
What  could  be  expected  from  a  youth  who  at  seventeen  exhibited 
neither  parts  nor  industry,  and  who  seemed  wholly  devoid  of  all 
laudable  ambition  7  There  was,  however,  one  element  of  action  in 
my  character  which  was  entirely  overlooked  by  those  who  had  so 
summarily  arrived  at  an  estimate  of  it.  An  element  which,  properly 
controlled  and  regulated  by  those  who  had  the  forming  of  my  young 
mind,  might  have  led  to  destinies  far  nobler  than  my  desultory  ca- 
reer has  arrived  at ;  and  which,  dangerous  as  it  was  when  left  to 
its  own  operation,  yet  under  a  guiding  hand  would  have  proved  an 
efficient  curb  for  all  the  waywardness  of  youth. 

Pride-— ever  active,  indomitable  pride — was  at  the  root  of  every 
thing  good  and  evil  in  my  nature ;  and  prompted,  sustained,  or  con- 
trolled each  impulse  that  quickened  in  my  bosom,     it  was  not  the 
pride  of  talent,  for  that  I  was  unconscious  of  possessing  ;-— of  birth, 
for  that  feeling  is  only  brought  out  by  collision  with  society,  and  I 
had  never  been  placed  in  situations  to  awaken  the  emotion ; — of 
wealth,  for  I  had  it  not.     It  sprang  not,  in  fact,  from  any  relative 
situation  which  I  bore  to  others,' nor  was  it  fostered  by  any  degree 
of  importance  which  my  connection  with  others  might  reflect  upon 
me.     It  was  an  element  of  itself,  dwelling  in  my  bosom  from  the 
first — forming  an  essential  part  of  my  nature,  and  giving  to  my 
character  an  active  principle  of  individuality  and  self-sustainment 
that  made  it  independent  alike  of  the  conventional  forms  and  ordi- 
nary sympathies  of  society.     My  associates  and  amusements  were 
both  different  from  boys  of  my  age  of  the  same  condition  in  life. 
The  former  were  chosen  without  any  reference  to  their  class  in 
society,  and  the  latter  were  adopted  and  pursued  as  my  own  fancy 
prompted,  and  not  pressed  upon  me  by  the  habits  much  less  the 
caprices  of  others.     Among  youths  of  feshion,  therefore,  it  was 
generally  voted  that  I  had  a  taste  for  ^  low,"  or  at  least  for  **  mixed 
society ;"  while  my  humbler  acquaintance,  jealous  of  some  of  my 
pursuits,  in  which  their  education  and  tastes  would  not  allow  them 
to  share,  proclaimed  that  <<  Wash  Yanderlyn  was  a  high  bird,  and 
not  one  of  themselves  ailer  all*"    The  time  had  now  arrived,  how- 
ever,  to  test  whether  the  traits  which  thus  exhibited  themselves  were 
inborn  and  permanently  operative,  or  merely  the  result  of  circum- 
stance acting  upon  a  disposition  apparently  facile  and  indolent.     I 
say  indolent,  for  though  mentally  idle,  I  was  any  thing  but  a  lazy 
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lad.  The  situation  of  my  father's  house,  upon  the  south  side  of 
Long  Island,  afforded  the  finest  opportunities  for  sporting ;  and  even 
in  my  boyhood  I  was  noted  for  activity  and  address  among  a  com- 
munity  of  sportsmen  ;  and  our  family  domain — which  my  father, 
though  he  bore  the  name  of  an  ancient  Dutch  colonist,  had  inhe- 
rited  by  maternal  descent  from  the  handful  of  English  cavaliers  by 
whom  this  part  of  the  island  was  settled — was  broad  enough  for 
the  most  active  stripling  ranger. 

'*  Washington,"  said  my  father  one  morning  in  the  summer  va- 
cation,  as  I  was' throwing  my  shot-bag  over  my  shoulder,  and  taking 
my  gun  from  a  niche  where  it  stood  in  the  old  hall — *^  I  wish  to 
speak  with  you,  Washington. " 

**  No,  not  here,"  he  added,  as  I  replaced  my  fowling-piece  and 
turned  round  in  an  attitude  of  attention.  '*  Postpone  your  sport 
for  an  hour,  and  I  will  join  you  in  the  study." 

I  proceeded  at  once  to  my  father's  sanctum,  and  throwing  myself 
into  his  stuffed  arm-chair,  was  whiling  the  moments  by  drawing 
caricatures  with  dots  and  lines  upon  the  comer  of  a  newspaper 
when  the  old  gentleman  entered. 

^  Active  ever  in  trifles,"  he  muttered,  perceiving  how  I  was  en- 
gaged,  when  he  joined  me.  ''  Come,  sir,  I  was  in  hopes  I  might 
claim  your  serious  attention  for  a  moment  at  such  an  interview," 
added  he  aloud,  with  some  asperity  of  tone  as  he  seated  himself 
opposite  to  me.  I  threw  down  the  pen,  and  pushed  the  paper  from 
me ;  but  feeling  hurt  at  a  reproof  the  circumstance  did  not  seem  to 
call  for,  remained  silent. 

"  I  have  summoned  you  here,  sir,"  began  my  parent  with  suffici- 
ent formality,  **  to  ascertain  what  your  views  in  life  may  be  at  this 
period.  You  have  for  some  time  been  old  enough  to  enter  college-— 
I  myself  took  my  degree  at  your  age,  and  you  ought  to  have 
made  sufficient  progress  in  your  studies  at  the  *  *  *  *  Academy— 
an  excellent  institution — ^where  I  have  given  you  the  same  advan- 
tages  as  your  brothers  have  enjoyed — ^You  ought,  I  say,  to  be 
proficient  enough  in  the  classics  to  take  a  high  place  in  the  sopho- 
more  class  of  any  college  in  the  country  this  autumn  :  but,  indeed 
Washingtout  without  meaning  to  wound  your  feelings  by  saying 
that  you  are  naturally  deficient  in  understanding,  I  must  tell  3rou 
that  your  mind  is  any  thing  but  precocious.  You  seem,  too,  to 
have  no  intellectual  ambition.  The  time  you  would  now  pass  in 
college  would  I  fear  be  wholly  thrown  away,  and  yet  you  are 
growing  so  dd  that  it  may  be  ill  judged  to  wait  for  a  season  which 
may  never  come." 

I  bowed  with  some  agitation. 

**  Understand  me,  my  son,"  continued  my  father,  in  a  kinder  tone, 
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**  I  do  not  at  all  grudge  any  expense  upon  my  children's  education ; 
but  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  making  up  by  in- 
dustry for  the  want  of  talents,  and  to  hint  to  you  the  immediate 
adoption  of  some  pursuit  which  may  be  suited  to  your  capacity,  and 
which,  if  followed  up  with  proper  assiduity,  may  make  you  a  use- 
ful member  of  society.  I  have  for  some  time  intended  to  speak 
with  you  particularly  upon  this  subject,  and  perhaps,  considering 
the  habits  and  associations  you  are  forming,  have  too  long  deferred  it. 
It  has  now  been  pressed  upon  me  by  a  note  I  received  yesterday 
from  your  uncle,  in  which  he  desires  that  you  may  be  placed  with 
his  land  agent  for  a  season,  in  order  ultimately  to  take  charge  of 
his  great  possessions  in  the  west.  The  situation  he  proposes  is  an 
honourable  one,  and  must  ultimately  become  lucrative  ;  but  it  is  of 
80  confidential  a  character,  requiring,  too,  more  practised  abilities 
than  yours,  that  I  have  not  hesitated  to  substitute  Pierre  (my 
younger  brother !)  in  your  place.  I  need  hardly  add,  however,  that 
I  will  gladly  unite  with  your  uncle  in  forwarding  whatever  plan 
you  may  chalk  out  for  yourself,  provided  it  meets  with  our 
approval." 

I  was  dumb  with  astonishment  when  this  extraordinary  harangue 
was  concluded  ;  and  often,  often  since,  have  I  rejoiced  that  my  tongue 
did  not  find  words  to  give  utterance  to  the  indignant  feelings  which 
swelled  in  my  bosom  as  the  protracted  address  approached  its  pe- 
roration. I  passed  my  hand  over  my  eyes  as  if  in  thought  for  a 
reply ;  but  my  father,  telling  me  to  defer  an  answer  till  the  morrow, 
flung  a  half-eagle  upon  the  table,  as  ^  something  for  me  to  buy 
powder  and  shot  with," — so  he  phrased  it, — and  left  the  room.  I  fol- 
lowed, and  locked  the  door  after  him.  I  returned  to  my  seat,  and 
took  up  the  coin  he  had  bestowed  in  kindness  as  a  balm  to  my  hurt 
pride.  I  looked  at  it.  I  turned  it  over  in  my  fingers,  and  gazed 
upon  it  as  if  the  senseless  thing  could  commune  with  me ;  and  I  asked, 
^  Does  he  think  thus  to  heal  the  wounds  of  this  morning  ?— -does  he, 
indeed— -does  my  father  think  my  soul  as  mean  and  childish  as  he 
deems  my  mind  feeble  and  trifling  ? — ^Does  he"— -and  here  an  iron 
scorn  seemed  to  brace  every  muscle  in  my  body  as  I  rose  to  my 
feet,  and  strode  across  the  apartment,  and  laughed  in  derisive  reply 
to  my  own  unfinished  question.  But  at  each  turn  my  step  became 
fester  and  my  pulse  more  rapid.  I  could  feel  it  throbbing  tumultu- 
ously  at  my  temples ;  there  was  a  swelling,  too,  in  my  bosom,  which 
was  not  altogether  that  of  haughty  passion.  A  feeling  of  desola- 
tion came  over  me^— a  conviction  of  being  unloved  by  those  whom 
I  might  best  expect  to  cherish  my  green  youth — a  pang  of  despon- 
dent feeling,  that  seemed  to  depress  the  more  because  tears  would 
Bot  come  to  relieve  it. 
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It  is  strange  what  sympathies  aflfect  us  at  such  a  moment ;  and 
how  we  human  beings^  with  all  our  insolence  of  intellect,  our  pride 
of  reason,  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  affinity  when  under 
strong  excitement,  with  the  instincts  of  humbler  creatures.  My 
dog,  who  upon  first  witnessing  my  disturbed  motions  had  left  his 
place  under  the  table,  and  followed  me  to  and  firo  while  I  paced  the 
chamber,  now  planted  himself  directly  in  front  of  me  as  I  paused 
for  an  insiant  while  turning  in  my  walk ;  and  drawing  himself, 
doubtfully  as  it  were,  along  the  ground,  with  wagging  tail  and  wist- 
ful  eyes  fixed  upon  my  face,  seemed  to  appeal  for  a  share  in  my 
sorrows  while  fearful  to  presume.  A  look  of  encouragement,  and 
he  sprang  toward  me.  And  then — ^I  care  not  who  sneers  at  my 
weakness,  or  at  the  friend  who  melted  it  firom  me — then  I  did 
weep.  Yes,  an  agony  of  tears  at  length  relieved  my  outraged  self- 
love.  I  wept  as  if  my  very  soul  were  pouring  through  my  eyes. 
I  wept  as  I  never  did  before.  As  I  have  but  once  since— as  I  never 
can  on  earth  again !  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

CHAPTEH  n. 

FHrst'Lave, 

**  Oh.  that  hallowed  fonn  is  ne'er  forgot 
Which  first-love  traced." 

Moore, 

At  length  this  unmanly  paroxysm  was  over,  and  though  again  and 
again  a  single  scalding  tear  would  be  dashed  indignantly  from  my 
eyes  while  trying  to  recover  my  composure,  I  was  at  last  sufficiently 
re*assured  to  unlock  the  library  door  and  venture  to  cross  the  hall, 
where  some  of  the  family  were  usually  at  this. hour  to  be  encoun- 
tered. I  flattered  myself  that  I  escaped  all  observation,  as,  seizing 
my  gun  once  more,  I  made  but  a  single  step  from  the  piazza,  and 
leaping  the  fence  beyond  the  lawn,  strode  rapidly  to  the  woods  to 
take  council  of  my  thoughts  in  solitude.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
with  other  men,  but  I  suppose  from  the  common  language  of  books 
that  the  closet  is  their  most  favourable  retreat  for  reflection  and  the 
maturing  of  enterprizes  of  moment.  With  me  there  is  no  place 
like  the  open  air — ^beneath  the  free  sky,  to  think  in  !  My  soul  must 
walk  abroad  in  the  breeze  and  the  sunshine — ^must  move  with  the 
cloud  and  mock  the  tempest,  before  she  can  gather  her  energies, 
which  seems  to  spring  electrically  from  the  life-giving  elements 
around  her. 

My  mind  was  soon  made  up  as  to  the  course  I  should  adopt,  but 
my  heart  was  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  reasons  of  its  determi- 
nation.    There  was  something  which  whispered  that  I  mistook  the 
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dictates  of  passion  for  the  conclusions  of  judgment,  and  that 
wounded  pride  was  hurrying  me  on  to  a  step  which  could  not  be 
retrieved — for  which  I  might  never  forgive  myself.  In  later  years  I 
have  often  thought  how  priceless  would  have  been  a  mother's  gentle 
counsels  to  a  young  heart  stung  with  the  feelings  that  goaded  mine 
at  this  season.  But,  alas !  I  had  no  such  counsellor.  My  mother 
had  perished  in  giving  birth  to  my  younger  brother  while  I  was  yet 
an  infant,  and  all  that  I  knew  of  her  was  from  a  portrait  in  the 
library,  upon  which  I  would  love  to  sit  gazing  for  hours  when  my 
dreaming  fancy  should  properly  have  been  tied  down  to  some  ne- 
glected task  before  me.  I  thought  of  that  bright  picture  now,  and 
the  remembrance  brought  to  mind  another  set  of  features — ^perhaps 
not  less  loved — ^in  which  I  used  to  believe  I  could  trace  a  resem- 
blance. Strange  is  it  that  in  love  the  heart  seems  capable  of  hold- 
ing but  one  image  completely,  and  that  the  portrait  of  each  other 
that  is  dear  to  our  affection  must  be  kept  down  in  its  colouring,  or 
made  in  some  way  to  minister  to  the  effect  of  that  one  salient  form 
upon  the  canvass. 

Musing  to  this  effect,  it  was  not  unnatural  that,  after  rambling 
with  but  little  purpose  for  an  hour,  I  should  find  myself  by  the 
garden  fence  of  my  uncle's  grounds.  I  had  often  traversed  every 
part  of  them  with  his  orphan  ward ;  between  whom  and  myself 
some  little  passages  had  occurred  which  appealed  to  my  heart  irre- 
sistibly at  this  moment.  I  heard  a  voice  among  the  flowers,  slinging 
a  favourite  air,  with  words  I  had  myself  supplied  in  more  careless 
hours.  The  garden  wall  was  thickly  skirted  by  thorn-locusts,  and 
I  paused  upon  the  top  of  it  when  half  way  over,  to  hear  that  song 
from  her  lips  for  the  last  time. 

''  Oh  cherish  them  all — the  eariy  ties 

That  first  in  youth  were  wove, 
For  life,  it  never  in  aller-time 
Can  knit  such  links  of  love. 
You  must  gather  the  osiers  lithe  and  young, 

If  a  buckler's  frame  ye  would  strongly  braid 
And  the  stoutest  shield  against  mortal  ill, 
From  the  hearts  that  are  twined  in  youth  is  made. 

"  Oh  cherish  them  aU>-the  flowers  of  lovo 

That  in  life's  spring  put  forth. 
For  age  it  never,  with  all  its  fruits, 
Can  match  them  in  their  worth. 
And  oh,  when  over  the  flood  of  years 

The  soul  amid  drowned  joys  would  roam, 
The  first  best  branch  on  her  questing  track 
Is  that  which  grew  in  the  bower  of  home." 

**  Will  you  remember  me  ever  with  that  song,  Elsie  ?"  exclaimed  I , 
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emerging  from  my  covert,  and  plaeing  myself  before  her  as  the  last 
note  died  upon  her  lips. 

.  ''  Oh !  WashingtoDy  how  you  startled  me.  You  are  so  ungentle- 
no— -not  ungentle,  so  abrupt  sometimes ;  but  you  are  just  in  time 
now  to  fill  this  watering-pot  for  me  from  the  green-house  tank,  and 
bring  it  to  me  in  the  arbour  walk." 

''  Thank  you,"  she  added,  as,  obeying  the  behest,  I  joined  her  a 
moment  afterward.  **  Do  you  remember,  Washington,  when  I  plant- 
ed this  bush  ?"  continued  she,  stooping  to  pick  off  some  dry  leaves 
which  were  the  only  blemishes  upon  a  flourishing  shrub  near  us. 

<<  Yes,  well ;   we  were  both  children  then." 

^  Then  ?  Why  what  are  we  now,  Muter  Vanderlyn  ?  What  a  way 
you  have,  Washington,  of  talking  as  if  you  had  long  since  come  to 
man's  estate !  I  sometimes  think  that  you  are  like  this  trumpet 
creeper  that  has  overrun  the  whole  arbourj^  while  my  poor  rose-bush 
scarcely  reaches  the  second  trellice,  though  they  were  both  planted 
at  the  same  time.  The  bignonia — ^is  not  that  what  the  botanists 
call  it  ? — ^grows  fast  and  wild,  as  they  say  you  do,  Washington,"  said 
she  archly  ;  **  and  yet  it  is  but  a  scentless  shrub  after  all ;  while  my 
roses,  that  mature  so  slowly,  are  the  sweetest  in  the  garden." 

"  True,  Elsie,  true,"  answered  I  with  some  bitterness  ;  ^  I  have  not 
to  learn  from  you  that  I  am  like  a  profitless  vine  producing  nothing, 
and  that  my  growing  youth  has  .sent  its  wild  shoots  hither  and 
thither  without  the  promise  of  one  wholesome  fruit :  but  the  vine  of 
which  you  speak  is  hardy  as  well  as  vigorous ;  it  clings,  too,  with 
strange  tenacity  to  the  object  near  which  you  plant  it,  and  its  em- 
bowering twigs  have  already  sheltered  your  more  favourite  and  fra- 
gile plant  from  many  an  autunmal  frost.  There  are  some  natures^ 
Elsie,  which,  like  yours,  are  formed  to  embellish  life,  and  to  add  to  its 
excellencies,  and  these  are  worth  the  careful  training  and  gentle 
nurture  that  men  give  them ;  there  are  others  which  flourish  best 
perhaps  from  neglect — that  will  not  repay  the  culture  bestowed  upon 
them,  but  which  still  I  would  fain  believe  may  have  their  uses," 

^  Yes,  one  might  weave  a  basket  from  the  leaves  of  your  vine  to 
carry  my  roses,  Washington." 

'*  Ay !  or  a  fence  from  its  tough  twigs  to  keep  the  bush  that  bore 
them  from  harm,"  exclaimed  I,  passionately,  passing  my  arm  around 
her  slender  waist. 

'*  What  mean  you  ?"  cried  she,  extricating  herself  from  the  half 
embrace  with  looks  of  alarm  and  astonishment  rather  than  anger. 
«<  Yon  are  ill  this  morning  dear  Washington ;  how  pale  you  look — I 
thought  something  was  the  matter  with  you  when  you  first  joined 
me.    Let  me  call  the  gardener — ^let — ^" 

But  I  did  not  allow  her  to  run  on  farther — ^  dear  Washington !"— 
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— ^the  word  unlocked  the  foiintaiiu  of  my  heart  in  a  moment,  and  I 
poured  out  my  feelings  with  such  impetuosity  that  I  saw  not  how 
the  declaration  was  affecting  her  before  I  had  told  the  whole  his- 
tory of  my  love :  of  the  early  childish  attachment  I  had  borne  her ; 
of  the  fond  affection  that  developed  itself  with  her  budding  youth, 
and  the  deep-seate^  passion  which  had  taken  possession  of  me  within 
the  la^t  few  months— a  passion  whose  fullness  and  power  I  had  not 
dreamed  of  until  that  morning  I  had  learned  that  I  was  about  to  be 
severed  from  her  for  a  season — ^for  years  perhaps — ^to  go  I  knew 
not  where. 

**  To  go  away — away  from  here  ?  Away  to  live  ?  Oh  no !  you  must 
not  do  that !  What  will  become  oC  me  when  you  are  gone  ?  Who 
will  ride  with  me  when  you  are  gone,  or  take  me  sailing  in  the 
bay,  or  drive  me  to  the  beach  to  gather  those  beautiful  shells,  or 
bring  me  wild  flowers  from  the  marsh  t  Oh !  don't  go — don't  go, 
Washington." 

*<  Elsie,"  said  I  gravely,  recovering  myself  at  this  childish  reply ; 
**  hear  me !  1  have  spoken  to  you  upon  the  most  momentous  subject 
of  my  life — ^possibly  the  most  important  one  of  yours,  and  I  wish 
you  to  answer  me  knowing  what  you  say :  I  have  told  you  I  love 
you,  that  my  dearest  dream  of  happiness  would  be  realized  by 
making  you  my  wife  ;  I  do  not — I  could  not  wish  to  trepan  you 
with  your  eyes  shut  into  an  engagement  which  must  necessarily  be 
long ;  I  would  have  you  know  your  own  heart  while  weighing  the 
worth  of  the  one  I  offer."  I  spoke  this  calmly,  and  then,  with  agita- 
tion which  I  could  not  control,  I  added,  clasping  her  hand  between 
both  of  mine — ^  Elsie,  Elsie,  it  depends  upon  what  you  say  at 
this  moment  whether  or  not  I  leave  this  part  of  the  country  for 
ever !  Will  you — will  you" — ^I  pursued,  half  sinking  upon  one  knee, 
from  the  garden  seat  before  her,  and  trying  to  look  into  her  averted 
eyes,  while  her  fingers  were  feebly  employed  in  removing  the  arm 
which  encircled  her — ^  will  you,"  I  whispered  in  tones  hoarse  with 
emotion,  **  will  you  be  mine,  dearest  Elsie  ?" 

She  answered  only  with  a  burst  of  tears.  I  tried  to  soothe,  to 
reason  with  her ;  but  her  tears  only  flowed  the  more  freely.  I  waited 
long  for  a  more  explicit  reply,  and  at  last  it  came.  I  remember 
every  syllable  of  it  as  if  they  were  pronounced  but  now. 

**  We  are  only  children,  Washington — and — and — ^but  your  talk 
to-day  is  madness ;  you  cannot  mean  it !" 

I  answered  only  with  a  look. 

**  Oh,  don't,  don't  look  so  fearfuUy  earnest.  You  know  I  like 
you — ^better  than  any  one--better  than  any  one  ?  There  is  scarce 
another  person  not  of  my  own  sex  that  I  may  say  I  know — at  least 
as  I  know  you.     You  know  that  I  like  you — ^that  I  would  not  have 
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you  go  away  for  the  world  ;  but  I  can't,  indeed  I  can't  say,  Wash- 
ington, that  I  would  be  what  you  wish  me ; — ^it's  wrong  to  ask  me  to 
promise  such  a  thing.  Me  !  a  child — it's  wrong  in  you.  Nay,  don't 
look  so  troubled,  I  will  forget  it ;  let  us  both  forget  it — ^forget  afl 
that  we  haye  been  talking  about,  and  be  playmates  as  of  old.  Why 
now  you  smile  yourself  at  what  you've  said.  Ah !  Washington," 
pursued  she,  laying  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  smiling  through  her 
tears  with  a  half-piqued  expression,  <*  you  have  only  been  trying  to 
quiz  me  in  talking  about  what  neither  of  us  understand.  Why, 
love  ?  love  7  I  only  know  the  thing  as  I've  read  about  it  in  the 
Scottish  Chiefs,  which  you  told  me  the  other  day  was  trash." 

Her  eyes,  at  first  tearful  and  averted,  were  fixed  with  smiling 
openness  upon  me  as  she  thus  concluded  her  rambling  reply ;  but 
their  long  lashes  drooped  in  confusion,  and  her  flushed  and  excited 
cheek  paled  even  as  the  words  passed  her  lips.  I  turned  with  quick- 
ness at  hearing  a  slight  step  near,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  figure 
disappearing  in  the  shrubbery.  It  was  my  cousin  Jocdyn,  and  she 
had  seen  him  !  I  knew  it — ^I  felt  it ;  but  I  gave  no  sign  of  heeding, 
and  still  pressed  my  suit.  I  knew,  indeed,  that  I  pressed  it  in  vain ; 
but  I  now  wished  the  rejection  so  complete  and  peremptory,  that  no 
after-thought  could  ever  tempt  me  to  renew  the  attempt  to  win  her 
heart,  or  cherish  a  weakness  which  must  unman  my  character.  I 
wished,  in  a  word,  to  gain  for  myself  the  energy  of  despair,  when 
the  spur  of  hope  should  be  withdrawn  from  my  opening  career.  Her 
replies  were  all  that  they  should  have  been ;  but,  vexed  at  my  persist- 
ance  in  pleading  so  idly,  they  were  at  last  given  in  a  tone  of  petu- 
lance which  piqued  me  in  turn.  I  drew  myself  up  in  anger,  and 
could  not  refrain  a  reproach  as  I  turned  on  my  heel  to  terminate 
an  interview  which  might  never  be  renewed. 

^  Oh !  do  not  be  angry  with  me,  Washington,"  exclaimed  she, 
springing  toward  me  with  earnestness ;  <'  do  not  leave  me  thus,  I 
wish  to  act  rightly  ;  I  wish  to  act  as  you — as  my  brother  would 
have  me  act  did  another  stand  in  the  position  where  you  have  placed 
yourself  to-day.  I  am  young,  I  am  inexperienced ;  I  know  not 
how  to  say  to  you  what  I  feel  I  ought  to  say ;  but  oh !  tell  me  that 
you  are  not  angry  with  me  for  being  compelled  thus  to  pain  you. 
Washington,  I  have  no  firiend,  no  companion  when  you  are  gone." 
A  flood  of  tears  here  relieved  the  poor  girl,  and  she  did  not  with- 
draw her  hand  as  I  pressed  it  with  mute  feeling  to  my  lips.  The 
thought  of  her  orphan  condition, '  of  her  most  winning  gentleness, 
of  her  loneliness  in  my  uncle's  house,  with  not  one  sympathizing 
being  of  her  sex  around  her,  rushed  through  my  bosom,  and  made 
me  think  myself  a  demon  to  have  tortured  one  so  kind  and  so  un- 
ofifending.     I  besought  her  to  forget  all  that  I  had  said  ;  to  think  of 
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me  only  as  a  brother— as  one  who,  though  absent  in  person,  would 
still  be  ever  near  her  in  watchfulness ; — and  then,  as  my  own  lips 
began  to  quiver,  and  my  eyes  to  swim,  I  rushed  from  the  spot,  and 
leaping  the  garden  fence  once  more,  plunged  into  the  woods  beyond* 
It  boots  not  what  became  of  the  remaining  hours  of  that  day. 
Not  half  of  them  had  yet  expired ;  but  within  that  brief  space  had 
been  crowded  two  events  which  were  destined  to  colour  my  whole 
after-life.  I  saw  the  stars  when  they  first  looked  out  upon  the 
broad  sea  that  night,  and  the  light*  of  another  morning  cheered  the 
gray  waters  before  I  left  the  shore,  and,  stealing  home,  crept  up  to 
my  chamber. 

{To  be  continued.) 


**  TOO    LATE." 


WRITTEN  TO  OEDKR. 


«  Too  late"—"  too  late !"— How  oft  the  woid 

Seems  but  a  requiem  of  the  past, 
As  sadly  we  some  blessing  greet 

That,  long  delaying,  comes  at  last ! 
The  laurel  leaf|  that  blooms  above 

The  cold  and  cheerless  tomb  of  him 
Who  won  not  glory's  guerdon,  till 

His  eagle-eye  in  death  was  dim — 

The  tear  of  love,  that  only  falls 

When  evenr  answering  pulse  is  o'er, 
Which  beat  for  her  who  weeps,  too  latCy 

The  heart  that  now  can  beat  no  more,  — 
The  wealth  that  comes  when  none  can  share, 

The  premium  due  on  shipwrecked  iireight. 
The  canvass-back  when  we  have  dined, 

Are  all  of  them  too  late— too  late. 

Too  late  1  alas  !  how  many  |  soul. 

Shrinking  beneath  Death'    ley  wand. 
That  hath  no  hope  this  side  the  grave, 

And  dare  not  look  beyond  \ 
When  launching  on  the  Spirit  sea, 

Where  strange  appalling  perils  wait, 
Dismayed  will  for  The  Pilot  look, 

And,  dying,  gasp—"  too  late !— too  late  !'* 

And  he— the  Prince  of  Fairy  tale. 

Who  winged  his  flight  firom  star  to  star, 
To  learn,  by  every  changing  light. 

In  each  brieht  orb,  what  women  are ! 
Did  he  now  plume  his  wings  for  this, 

And,  li^htmg,  chance  to  meet  with  Kate  ! 
Would  fam  recall  his  yielded  crown. 

And,  grieving,  sigh  "  too  late— too  late !" 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  9,  1837. 
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Departure  from  Tampico. — Pack  mules. — Mexican  riding  accoutrements. — Me- 
thod  of  grinding  com. — Leperos. — Household  servants. — Falls  of  the  Rio 
Limou. — Inhabitants  on  the  bank. 

Ozia  bright  morning  in  June  saw  us  making  our  way  oat  of  Tarn* 
pico,  with  our  handkerchiefs  at  our  noses,  armed  with  camphor,  as 
we  passed  the  miserable  abodes  where  disease  was  doing  its  work. 

At  a  brisk  pace  we  cleared  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  and  pleasure  entered  a  road  leading  through  a 
forest  rich  in  the  spontaneous  productions  of  a  tropical  climate  and 
luxuriant  soil. 

Those  who  have  floated  on  •  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  beheld  her  tangled  thickets  and  mighty  waving  forests,  where 
Nature,  as  in  wantonness,  has  lavished  her  bounties ;  those  who  have 
glowed  beneath  the  shade  of  those  flowery  wildernesses  of  the  South, 
can  imagine  the  character  of  the  scene :  but  to  this  were  added  the 
productions  as  of  another  hemisphere.  The  botanist  might  have  revel- 
led  in  nooeky^  that  favourite  feast  of  the  naturalist.  Flowering  shrubs, 
and  creepers  of  surpassing  beauty,  meet  the  eye ;  around  and  aloft,  on 
the  spreading  branches  of  the  giants  of  the  wood,  parasitical  plants 
of  flourishing  dimensions  waved  in  sycophantic  grace.  There  was 
something  refreshing  and  soothing  to  the  spirits  in  our  ride  through 
those  green  and  bowery  sha^^is,  which  served  for  a  brief  interval  to 
wean  us  from  the  anxieties  of  the  expedition  before  us.  This  was 
a  journey  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  into  the  interior 
of  a  foreign  country ;  we  in  utter  ignorance  of  tho  language  of  that 
country,  as  well  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants. 

Twelve  animals  and  three  servants  formed  our  scanty  train. 
Nor  was  it  of  the  choicest  materials  ;  but  necessity  is  an  arbitrary 
master,  and  we  were  glad  on  any  terms  to  leave  the  port  to  which 
the  yellow  fever  was  adding  its  terrors.  Five  mules,  furnished  with 
aparefoSf  or  pack-saddles,  bore  the  baggage,  which  is  placed  on  the 
animals'  backs,  and  secured  there  by  means  of  one  long  cord,  in  a 
manner  not  easily  explained  to  one  who  has  not  watched  the  pro- 
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cess.  Long  usage  has  rendered  it  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Mexi* 
cans  ;  and  from  one  end  o£  the  republic  to  the  other  they  have  the 
same  particular  knack  of  adjusting  the  luggage,  throwing  the 
cordy  tightening  it,  giving  the  word,  and  making  all  fast* 

For  the  first  league  it  required  the  united  efforts  of  the  servants 
to  keep  the  pack  mules  in  the  line  of  march,  as  they  betrayed  much 
of  the  assenine  propensity  to  turn  exactly  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  the  path  destined  for  their  stubborn  feet.  These  ineffectual 
efforts  at  independence  occasioned  a  shifling  in  the  baggage  that 
required  unremitting  attention  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  dri- 
vers,  which  was  given  .with  good-natured  alacrity.  If  a  heavy 
trunk  or  unwieldly  mattrass  was  seen  flying  off  from  the  centre  of 
gravity,  in  an  instant  the  foremost  driver  scampered  forward  on  his 
fleet  little  horse  or  mule,  headed  the  animal  whose  load  needed  ar- 
rangement, and  alighting,  seized  him  by  the  bridle,  and  drew  down 
the  tapaderaj  a  band  made  purposely  to  draw  over  the  eyes  of  the 
mules,  which  in  this  blindfold  state  are  perfectly  quiescent  and  ma- 
nageable. Then  the  long  cord  that  confines  the  luggage  is  loosened, 
and  the  load  re-adjusted  with  the  wonderful  celerity  which  practice 
gives,  the  tapadera  is  removed,  the  muleteer  springs  into  his  saddle, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  comes  scampering  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

Tlie  loaded  mules  led  the  van  followed  by  the  servants.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  party  followed  at  their  leisure,  amongst  whom  one 
little  girl  made  rather  a  conspicuous  figure,  perched  on  a  tall  white 
horse,  seated  in  a  gay  old  Mexican  side-saddle,  which  diflfers  mate* 
rially  from  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  seen  before.  It  has  a  large 
padded  seat,  and  an  onbroidered  quilted  contrivance  which  fits 
across  one  side,  and  may  be  let  down  or  buckled  up  at  pleasure,  so 
as  to  form  a  back  to  the  seat  if  you  wish  to  remove  the  knee  from 
the  pummel,  and  by  placing  both  feet  in  the  large  flat  stirrup,  a«- 
sume  an  easy  sitting  posture,  but  a  very  unsafe  one  in  case  of 
difficulty. 

One  of  the  men  was  a  stupid  looking  country  fellow,  who  was  go- 
ing back  to  his  home  at  Santa  Barbara,  about  sixty  leagues  fit>m 
Tampicoy  with  his  horses,  which  had  been  hired  to  convey  goods 
firom  the  country  down  to  the  coast ;  and  he  was  glad  of  employ- 
ment for  himself  and  his  horses  on  his  way  home,  which,  however, 
he  never  reached.  He  was  seized  with  the  cholera,  and  died  sud- 
denly by  the  road-side,  where  he  was  hastily  buried  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  tree.  This  man  was  dressed  from  top  to  toe  in  leather  which 
precisely  matched  the  colour  of  his  skin,  and  in  place  of  shoes  wore 
a  kind  of  Indian  sandal  c<nnmonly  used  by  the  lower  orders. 

Our  other  attendants  were  men  pf  a  different  description.    They 
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were  gentlemen's  seirants,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  wait  upon 
foreigners,  and  were  adepts  in  substituting  signs  and  gestures  for 
words  which  they  found  we  could  not  understand*     Theirs  was  the 
costume  I  have  since  obserred  to  be  universal  for  men  of  their  class, 
a  step  or  two  above  the  common  lepero.     They  wore  the  indispen- 
sable cotton  drawers,  but  of  finer  materials  and  larger  dimensions  ; 
and  over  them  pantaloons  of  dark  cloth  or  velvet,  with  rows  of  large 
gingling  buttons  down  the  sides,  where  they  are  lefl  open  from 
above  the  knee,  and  thus  hanging  loose,  flap  to  and  fro  as  they  walk 
in  a  manner  they  seem  to  think  very  stylish.     These  are  kept  in 
their  places  without  suspenders  by  means  of  a  long  gay-coloured 
sash,  which  is  wound  tightly  round  and  round  the  waist,  the  fringed 
ends  appearing  behind  with  a  careless  air.     Above  all  this  sits  the 
short  tight  jacket,  and  the  round  low- crowned  hat,  with  its  gay  band 
and  dangling  tassel ;  and  below  such  an  apparatus  of  spurs  and  lea* 
ther  as  would  outweigh  the  top-boots  and  iron-shod  heels  of  an 
English  huntsman.    The  spurs  are  large  and  clumsy,  and  the  rowels 
so  long  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  the  heels  to  the  ground ;  and  of 
these  they  disencumber  themselves  as  soon  as  possible  after  dis- 
mounting.    The  Spanish  hotas  are  large  stiff  pieces  of  leather,  cut 
to  a  particular  shape,  stamped,  and  sometimes  gaily  ornamented ; 
these  are  wrapped  round  the  leg  from  the  heel  to  the  knee,  and  fas- 
tened on  with  long  garters,  woven  for  the  purpose.    All  the  accoutre- 
ments, too,  of  a  Spanish  saddle  are  cumbrous  and  heavy.    To  the 
straps  of  the  great  wooden  stirrups  are  attached  divers  pieces  of  sub- 
stantial leather,  for  various  purposes  of  protecting  the  rider  from  the 
thorny  underwood  he  may  have  to  ride  through,  dec,  and,  hanging 
from  the  pummel  on  each  side,  are  long  folded  bear-skins,  or  more 
frequently  goat-skins,  which,  when  opened  and  fastened  together 
behind  round  the  person,  protect  the  limbs  effectually  from  cold  and 
wet.     These  etrmas  deaguoy  as  they  are  called,  are  lined  and  fur- 
nished with  pockets,  which  serve  for  stowing  away  a  variety  of  arti- 
des,  a  bottle  or  cold  provisions,  as  occasion  offers.     Indeed  they 
answer  many  good  purposes  besides  protection  against  the  weather, 
and  I  have  often  wished  our  western  farmers  and  backwoodsmen 
could  see  them  and  know  their  value.     At  night  they  frequently 
prove  a  substitute  for  a  mattrass,  whibt  the  universal  sarapes  an- 
swer  tHe  double  purpose  of  blankets  by  night  and  cloaks  by  day. 
These  are  small  lively-coloured  blankets  of  Mexican  manufacture, 
of  a  peculiar  fiibric,  and  are  worn  on  horseback  by  putting  the  head 
through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  blanket,  so  that  they  hang  round 
the  person,  or  fly  backwards  or  forwards,  as  pleaseth  the  winds  of 
heaven.   They  have  an  awkward,  comfortless  appearance ;  yet  they 
are  deemed  indispensable,  and  doubtless  have  their  advantages ;  for 
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they  are  worn  by  all  daaaes,  and  are  generally  adopted  by  foreigners 
after  a  short  residence  in  the  country.  In  fair  weather  they  are 
rolled  up  and  fastened  on  behind  the  saddle.  Before,  over  the  high 
pummel,  are  also  swung  a  pair  of  horse-pistols,  with  holsters  and  fur 
coverings.  When  all  this  is  started  on  the  road,  there  is  not  much 
of  the  horse  visible.  Such  encumbrances  appear  little  consistent 
with  the  active  habits  of  horsemanship  so  common  amongst  the* 
Mexicans ;  but  use  renders  them  familiar,  and  even  necessary  to 
their  comfort. 

At  the  end  of  our  first  day's  journey,  we  found  ourselves  a  little 
before  sunset  at  the  farm  designated  as  our  first  stopping  place  for 
the  night.  I  call  it  a  farm,  because  I  know  of  no  other  English 
word  descriptive  of  such  an  establishment ;  but  it  did  not  resemble 
any  thing  under  that  name  I  had  ever  seen  before  in  England  or 
America.  It  was  more  like  a  collection  of  huts  on  the  edge  of  a 
great  common  or  heathy  waste  ground.  Not  a  field,  not  a  fence, 
was  to  be  seen  in  any  direction ;  nor  decent  dwellings,  nor  goods, 
nor  out-houses.  Yet  this  was  one  of  the  establishments  of  a  large 
estate,  and  the  people  residing  there  had  under  their  care  immense 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats. 

Out  of  one  of  the  bamboo  huts  crowded  women,  children,  and  dogs 
to  gaze  and  growl.  Another  building,  standing  apart  with  rather  a 
more  exclusive  air,  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  our  abiding  place,  which 
I  refused  to  enter  with  a  feeling  of  fastidious  disgust,  which  has 
since  appeared  to  me  ridiculous  enough.  A  traveller  who  already 
occupied  it,  stept  up  with  a  very  polite  air,  and  addressing  us  in 
French,  cautioned  us  earnestly  against  remaining  exposed  to  the 
dews  and  night  air  ;  but  the  weather  was  warm,  the  sky  was  clear, 
and  I  preferred  the  ^*  starry  canopy"  to  the  shelter  of  that  pre-occu« 
pied  den.  So  we  supped  in  the  open  air  on  roasted  kid,  and  com 
cakes,  and  tea  and  biscuit ;  with  which  latter  articles  we  had  amply 
supplied  ourselves  for  the  road,  as  well  as  with  chocolate,  and  two 
or  three  excellent  hams ;  but  these  we  reserved  for  time  of  need, 
always  availing  ourselves  of  such  supplies  as  ofiered. 

The  next  morning  by  sunrise  we  were  again  in  the  saddle,  and 
afler  making  our  way  for  some  hours  through  low  thorny  brush- 
wood, we  struck  into  an  open  plain  resembling  some  of  the  prairies 
of  the  west.  As  the  fine  extent  of  view  opened  on  our  sight,  a 
remembrance  crossed  me  of  the  enthusiastic  feeling  of  delight  with 
which  I  had,  years  before,  first  galloped  across  an  Illinois  prairie. 
^  Surely,"  I  exclaimed,  <<  this  must  be  the  same  scene, — that  line  of 
wood  to  the  right,  and  this  narrow  pathway  through  the  long  rank 
grass."  I  looked  around  me,  and  the  illusion  vanished ;  for  in  place 
of  the  picturesque  clumps  of  timber  that  adorn  the  smaller  prairies, 
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solitary  palm  trees  here  and  tkere^  and  clusters  of  the  thorny  nopals 
reminded  us  of  the  region  we  had  entered.  And  see  ! — at  a  turn 
of  the  road,  mountains  on  mountains  appear  on  the  distant  horizon,— 
there  dimly  swelling  like  a  bank  of  summer  clouds^ — here  bold  and 
prominent,  standing  forth  like  giants  against  the  **  blue,  ethereal 
sky !"  Gone  was  all  resemblance  to  our  western  prairies,  beyond 
whose  gentle  undulations  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  forests,— dark, 
interminable  forests. 

We  alighted  that  afternoon  in  a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  which,  rising  suddenly  in  an  otherwise  level  country, 
stands  insulated  with  a  rocky  castellated  summit,  something  in  the 
form  of  a  round  tower,  which  is  seen  from  a  great  distance,  and 
distinguished  for  its  singular  appearance. 

Near  the  hut  where  we  took  up  our  lodgings  some  arriera$  or 
muleteers  had  also  established  themselves  for  the  night  in  the  open 
air  according  to  custom,  with  their  packages  of  goods  piled  near 
them,  and  carefuUy  sheltered  from  the  weather.  These  are  men 
who  make  it  their  business  to  travel  from  one  place  to  another 
with  their  mules  to  carry  goods  for  the  merchants,  who  have  no 
other  means  of  conveying  their  merchandise  to  its  destination. 
These  expeditions  are  generally  under  the  conduct  of  one  trust- 
worthy  person,  frequently  a  man  of  some  property,  who  employs 
his  own  animals,  hires  servants  for  the  occasion,  dec,  and  is  an. 
swerable  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  goods  under  his  charge.  Vast 
amounts  of  property  are  entrusted  to  the  guidance  of  these  men, 
who  are  sddom  known  to  fail  in  their  engagements.  They  carry 
with  them  a  sufficient  supply  of  com,  so  that  they  can  encamp 
wherever  water  is  to  be  met  with.  Thus  they  are  very  independent, 
for  of  the  com  they  make  their  own  bread,  but  in  a  manner  so 
primitive,  as  includes  the  grinding  of  the  grain  as  well  as  the  bak- 
ing  of  the  bread,  and  is  a  tedious  process ;  but  the  patience  of  the 
Mexicans  is  remarkable  and  quite  exemplary.  The  muleteers  en- 
camped near  us  on  the  evening  referred  to  were  engaged  in  this 
operation,  which  we  watched  with  a  curiosity  that  did  not  seem  at 
all  displeasing  to  them.  In  a  large  earthen  vessel  stood  a  quantity 
of  boiled  com,  which,  smelling  strongly  of  some  alkali,  reminded  me 
of  lye  hommony,  the  grain  remaining  whole,  though  soflened  and 
freed  of  the  outer  skin.  After  being  well  washed,  the  grinding 
commenced  between  two  stones— one  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a  very 
low  stool,  before  which  the  miller  knelt  and  grasped  the  other  stone, 
which  was  a  short,  substantial  roller,  having  the  sides  flattened. 
To  this  he  applied  the  whole  force  and  weight  of  the  upper  part  of 
his  body,  and  rubbed  and  ground  till  the  perspiration  rolled  firom 
his  swarthy  brow.    The  result  was  a  lump  of  jmste,  which,  without 
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any  addition,  was  worked  out  between  the  hands  into  thin  cakes, 
and  baked  on  a  kind  of  griddle.  Thus  is  ground  all  the  corn  made 
use  of  by  all  the  Mexicans,  and  such  is  the  frail  staff  of  their 
comfortless  lives ;  for  on  these  cakes  they  *'  live,  and  move,  and 
have  their  being."  Add  to  them  a  mess  of  brown  beans,  well  boiled 
and  fried  in  lard,  and  they  think  they  fare  well;  add  another 
dish,  a  few  scraps  of  hard,  dried  beef,  stewed  up  with  plenty  of 
grease  and  red  pepper, — and  behold  a  feast.  The  poor  muleteers, 
from  whom  we  first  learned  the  Mexican  mode  of  making  com 
bread,  gave  one  of  their  cakes  to  the  children,  which,  coming  smok- 
ing from  the  griddle,  was  quite  a  prize  and  a  curiosity.  In  return 
I  sent  them  a  cup  of  tea ;  but  they  shook  their  heads,  pronouncing 
it  to  be  very  bitter.  Except  in  such  cases,  the  labour  of  grinding 
the  com  and  making  the  bread  never  devolves  on  the  men.  It 
generally  falls  on  the  women,  many  of  whom,  in  the  towns,  make 
it  a  business  to  keep  a  supply  of  hot  cakes  in  the  market-place, 
where  rows  of  them  may  be  seen,  sitting  with  baskets  before  them 
filled  with  cakes,  (or  tortillas^  as  the  Mexicans  call  them,)  wrapped 
up  in  coarse  cloths.  Such  women  are  usually  the  dirtiest,  most 
slovenly-looking  beings  that  can  well  be  imagined  in  a  Christian 
c6mmunity«  Imagine  them  with  their  heads  and  shoulders  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  the  rebosOf  a  large  shawl,  or  rather  a  scarf, 
without  which  no  Mexican  woman  stirs  into  the  street.  They 
serve  as  a  covering  for  the  head,  and  are  crossed  over  the  bosom  ; 
and  one  long  end  tossed  over  the  left  shoulder,  where  it  clings  as 
though  by  instinct.  Imagine  them,  I  say,  squatting  on  low  stools, 
wrapped  up  in  dingy  looking  rebosos,  below  which  appear  skirts, 
which,  to  judge  by  the  accumulated  rags  and  filth,  might  have  hung 
there  since  the  conquest.  A  customer  comes  up,  and  when  a  wo- 
man opens  her  reboso  to  liberate  her  arms  and  supply  the  demand, 
a  stranger  is  astonished  to  perceive  that  she  has  no  covering  over 
the  upper  part  of  her  body  but  a  chemise,  and  that  too  often  dirty 
and  ragged ;  but  the  never  failing  reboso  supplies  a  ouiltitude  of 
deficiencies.  If  she  rises,  the  bare  brown  ancles  appear,  and  feet 
thrust  into  slip-shod  shoes.  Perhaps  in  the  energy  of  making  a 
baigain  or  telling  some  piece  of  news,  which  implies  the  variety  of 
gestures  they  all  make  use  of,  the  reboso  falls  back  from  her  head ; 
then  escapes  a  quantity  of  coarse  black  hair,  in  a  most  uncombed, 
disorderly  condition,  to  which  the  nails  are  vigorously  applied. 
You  are  glad  to  see  the  dowdy  creature  resyme  her  sitting  posture, 
wrap  round  her  her  reboso,  and  conceal  beneath  its  shade,  dirt, 
and  rags,  and  elf  locks  together.  These  women  are  of  the  lowest 
orders,  and  may  be  classed  with  the  half-naked  leperoe  I  have  before 
described.    They  generally  swarm  in  the  ptaxoi,  or  squares,  which 
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are  used  as  market  places,  and  in  country  places  perform  the  lowest 
drudgery. 

I  must  here  mention  another  set  of  women  belonging  to  the  lower 
orders,  domestic  servants  and  others,  who  stand  a  grade  above  the 
common  leperos.  They  have  the  same  prevailing  custom  of  attiring 
themselves,  but  with  different  materials*  and  with  considerable  aU 
tention  to  neatness  and  cleanliness.  The  ample  skirt  of  printed 
calico,  or  thick  red  flannel,  bound  with  green  or  yellow,  is  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  a  wide,  long  sash,  wound  on  as  tightly  as  pos. 
sible ;  and  when  the  reboso  is  removed,  a  neatly  made  garment 
appears  fitting  closely  across  the  bosom,  and  ornamented  with 
ruffles,  beneath  which  hang  the  rosary,  and  medals  of  saintly  value, 
and  the  short  sleeves  finely  plaited,  and  adorned  with  firills,  set 
tight  to  the  comely  brown  arms.  The  coal-black  hair  is  sleekly 
combed  back  from  the  forehead,  and  gathered  behind  into  a  large 
braid,  which  hangs  down  the  back ;  and  its  beauty  is  **  reckoned  by 
its  length."  This  profusion  of  hair,^ — and  indeed  the  whole  per* 
son,— are  subjected  to  frequent  ablutions ;  though  the  foreign  prac* 
tice  of  dabbling  the  face  and  hands  in  eM  water  every  morning 
is  rarely  adopted  by  them. 

These  women,  though  forming  part  of  a  republican  community, 
have  none  of  that  trouUesome  feeling  of  republicanism  which  ren- 
ders service  irksome.  Like  the  poorer  classes  in  the  old  countries 
of  Europe,  they  are  content  with  the  station  they  fill,  and  never 
dream  of  rising  above  it,  or  of  attempting  to  equal  their  superiors, 
whom  they  are  proud  and  thankful  to  serve,  llieir  humble  ser- 
vices,  so  readily  given,  are  fresh  in  my  remembrance,  as  well  as 
their  warm-hearted  expressions  of  attachment,  and  faithful  cares 
during  sickness ;  and  it  is  not  without  reluctance  I  sum  up  the 
▼ices  which  disfigure  their  character-— vices  that  may  be  oodled 
prevailing  characteristics  of  the  Mexicans  of  all  classes-^heir  want 
of  truth,  their  double-faced  hypocrisy,  their  violence  of  temper, 
their,  what  appears  to  us,  utter  want  of  delicacy,  and  all  the  demo- 
ralizing influence  of  a  baneful  superstition,  which  reigns  there  in 
all  its  original  deformity. 

What  situation  can  be  more  perplexing  than  that  of  a  traveller 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  country  through  which  he  travels. 
It  is  humiliating  to  find  yourself  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  your  ser- 
vants, to  whom  you  vainly  endeavour  to  give  a  distinct  command ; 
and  ludicrous  are  the  mutual  efibrts  of  master  and  man  to  come  at 
each  other's  meaning. 

On  the  evening  that  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  aforesaid  rocky 
mountain,  we  sat  watching  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a  beautiful 
sunset  on  the  turreted  summit  that  frowned  directly  before  us,  de* 
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lighted  with  a  scene  truly  enehantiog  to  eyes  long  acoustomed  to 
the  monotonous  scenery  of  some  of  our  western  and  southern  states. 
Poetic  visions  began  to  flit  across  my  fancy.  I  saw  nothing  but 
the  glowing  western  sky^  and  against  it  the  gray  old  rocky  heights 
and  beetling  brow  of  the  lone  mountain,  which  smiled  grimly  in  the 
last  rays  of  the  son  long  after  the  green  slopes  below  were  left  in 
the  deepening  shades  of  twilight.  The  hut  which  formed  our  rest- 
ing place  was  forgotten,  with  its  earthen  floor,  and  frail  walls  of 
canes  and  clay  hung  round  with  pictures  of  the  saints ;  its  swarthy 
inhabitants,  with  their  strange  looks  and  stranger  tongue.  This 
reverie  might  have  lasted  till  darkness  had  intervened  between  me 
and  the  towering  cliffii  on  which  my  sight  was  ri vetted,  if  two  figures 
had  not  appeared  before  the  door  and  broken  the  charm  and  the 
view  together.  They  stood  with  their  hats  in  their  hands,  bowing, 
and  making  long  speeches,  for  which  we  were  none  the  wiser.  One 
of  them  was  a  servant,  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Tampico,  to 
which  place  he  desired  to  return  immediately.  The  other  was  an 
acquaintancfe  he  had  met  with,  who  was  going  on  the  same  road 
with  ourselves,  and  whom  he  brought  forward  as  a  suitable  person 
to  supply  his  place.  Numerous  were  the  repetitions,  and  various 
the  gesticulations,  before,  with  the  aid  of  grammar  and  dictionary, 
our  only  interpreters,  we  succeeded  in  comprehending  the  drift  of 
tiieir  voluble  discourse.  With  fewer  gestures,  but  with  equal  diffi. 
culty,  we  gave  them  to  understand  that  we  could  not  admit  a  stranger 
into  our  service  without  some  surety  for  his  good  behaviour; 
whereupon  a  third  person  appeared,  who  declared  himself  the  master 
of  the  man  in  question-— pronounced  him  an  honest  lad,  and  a  good 
servant ;  and  so  the  afiair  was  settled,  and  JuUan  stepped  imte  J0§^ 
Marians  shoes— -a  change  we  would  have  avoided,  but  it  was  unavoid* 
able,  so  we  made  the  best  of  it«  This  Julian  was  as  wild*  as  merry, 
and  as  unnurtured  as  a  whooping  backwoodsman.  He  gazed  at 
us,  and  listened  to  us  with  the  undisguised  astonishment  of  a  man 
who  had  never  before  seen  woman  but  of  his  own  dusky  race,  nor 
imagined  any  other  language  on  earth  but  hif  own  native  Spanish. 
It  never  entered  his  stupid  pate  that  we  could  not  understand  him ; 
he  believed  we  could  not  hear,  and  shouted  loudw  and  louder,  till,  in 
self-defence,  we  learned  to  tell  him  angrily  in  his  own  tongue  that 
we  were  not  deaf.  Then,  to  supply  the  place  of  words,  he  betook 
himself  to  gestures  and  antics  so  grotesque,  that  a  laugh  was  the 
only  answer  I  could  give  him.  If  he  wanted  his  rations  or  daily 
wages  with  which  to  purchase  provisions,  he  opened  his  great  mouth 
and  pointed  down  his  throat  as  if  to  indicate  die  cavity  that  needed 
replenishing.  He  was,  however,  an  invaluaUe  fellow  on  the  road, 
and  by  hia  inde&tigahle  activity  8up]died  the  place  of  two  such 
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men  as  the  poor  fellow  who  staid  hy  the  xoad«ade  to  die  of  the 
cholera.  His  former  employer,  whom  he  still  called  master,  a  plain 
looking  quiet  countrjrman,  joined  our  party  on  the  following  day ; 
and  by  his  advice  and  assistance  proved  of  great  service  to  us,  fre- 
quently finding  us  shelter  and  entertainment  when  otherwise  we 
should  have  been  unprovided,  as  the  people  on  the  road-side  and  in 
the  villages  had  heard  news  of  the  cholera,  and  were  unwilling  to 
admit  us. 

At  one  place  where  we  stopped  for  the  night,  the  woman,  a  great 
sturdy  creature,  who  received  us  very  contentedly,  suddenly  set  op 
the  most  piercing  lamentations  mixed  with  hysterical  cries,  and  a 
thousand  ejaculations  of  which  I  could  make  no  meaning,  and  could 
therefore  offer  no  consolation.  Her  husband,  finding  he  could  not 
pacify  her,  wrapped  her  up,  head  and  all,  in  a  large  blanket,  and 
mounting  his  horse,.received  her  in  his  arms  firom  a  bystander,  like 
a  great  bundle,  and  trotted  off  with  her  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  to 
my  great  relief,  leaving  us  in  quiet  possession  of  her  domicile. 
This,  like  most  such  poor  wigwams,  was  built  in  a  circular  form, 
with  a  long  log  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  floor  up  to  the 
top  of  the  pointed  roof,  to  which  it  formed  the  main  support,  the 
heavy  thatch  being  made  of  layers  of  palm  leaves,  the  resort  of  va- 
rious insects  and  swarms  of  cock-roaches,  which  annoyed  us  intole- 
rably through  the  night,  breaking  the  rest  our  fatigue  so  much  re- 
quired, so  that  the  morning  found  us  unrefreshed  when  at  an  early 
hour  we  resumed  our  journey. 

At  the  village  where  we  intended  to  have  rested  and  refreshed 
ourselves  at  noon,  the  people  refused  us  admittance,  and  actually 
etood  with  drawn  swords  on  the  road  leading  to  the  town  to  prevent 
our  entrance,  so  great  was  their  dread  of  the  cholera,  of  which  re- 
ports had  reached  them.  So  we  passed  on,  and  were  for  hours  ex- 
posed to  the  scorching  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  When  we  reached  a 
suitable  stopping-place,  where  water  and  pasture  could  be  found  for 
the  animals,  we  sought  in  vain  for  shelter  in  the  woods  that  lined 
the  margin  of  the  sluggish  stream,  on  tiie  banks  of  which  we  alighted. 
The  light,  feathery  foliage  of  a  species  of  the  locust  aflS>Tded  but 
slight  shade  against  the  flood  of  heat  that  poured  upon  us  finom  a 
cknidless  sky.  By  spreading  Mankets  over  the  hanging  boughs,  we 
formed  a  kind  of  tent,  beneath  which,  all  insufficient  as  it  was,  we 
took  refuge ;  and  there,  overcome  as  we  were  with  heat  and  fittiguey 
sleep  overtook  us.  Did  I  dreamt  that  I  heard  a  strange  voice 
speaking  in  the  clear,  pleasant  accents  of  my  native  tongue ;  silver 
sounds  in  a  foreign  land,  amidst  the  confused  jabberings  of  an  ua* 
known  language.  Unclosing  my  eyes,  I  beheld  an  individual  in 
animated  conversation  with  one  of  our  party.    There  was  some* 
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thing  in  his  appearance,  though  he  had  adopted  much  of  the  Mezi. 
can  jiding  costume,  that  bespoke  him  a  gentleman  and  a  foreigner. 
He  had  alighted,  and  a  young  Mexican  held  his  horse's  rein,  whilst 
he  entered  into  a  chat,  which  had  all  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  old 
acquaintance ;  so  much  do  circumstances  sometimes  shorten  the 
distance  that  ceremony  places  between  strangers.  He  was  a  mer* 
chant  of  the  house  that  had  hospitably  entertained  us  in  Tampico, 
and  having  heard  of  us,  and  knowing  we  were  on  the  road,  he 
sought  us  to  make  inquiries  on  the  all*interesting  subject  of  the 
cholera ;  after  which  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  towards  the  coast, 
and  we  resumed  ours  in  an  opposite  direction. 

How  shall  I  describe  the  heat  that  oppressed  us  that  afternoon, 
or  the  thirst  that  parched  us  7  I  remember  nothing  of  the  road  ex- 
cept one  clear  stream  we  passed,  where  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have 
staid  and  laved  myself  for  ever.  But  there  was  no  time  for  delay-* 
a  hasty  draught,  and  on  we  went.  I  drew  down  my  veil,  and  bent 
my  head  to  the  glaring  western  sun.  I  gave  my  horse  the  rein,  and 
moved  on  re^rdless  of  all  around,  choked  and  stupified  with  dust 
and  heat,  till  roused  by  the  voice  of  our  guide,  who  recommended  us 
to  quicken  our  pace,  as  a  shower  was  approaching ;  the  big  drops 
slowly  splashing  round  us  sufficiently  explained  his  meaning :  but  our 
stopping  place  was  near  at  hand,  and  a  rising  breeze  revived  our 
spirits,  which  heightened  to  exhilaration  as  we  cantered  up  to  a  conu 
fortable  looking  dwelling,  and  alighted  in  a  pleasant  piazza,  where  we 
sat  and  watched  the  passing  shower,  and  listened  to  the  sound  of 
fidling  waters  mingling  sweetly  with  the  rustling  of  the  wind  that 
played  amongst  the  tall  groves  around  our  pleasant  asylum. 

One  empty  chamber  was  allotted  to  us,  where  we  made  our  arrange- 
ments for  the  night,  and  anticipated  the  accommodation  of  a  com- 
fortable'supper.  The  house  was  large,  and  near  it  clustered  nests 
of  poor  little  hovels,  as  though  seeking  shelter  from  its  loftier  walls ; 
but  neither  in  the  house  nor  in  the  huts  was  any  thing  to  be  had, 
and  we  felt  thankful  we  had  stores  of  our  own,  on  which  we  made  a 
vigorous  attack.  After  this  and  the  various  refreshments  which  to 
weary  travellers  are  absolute  luxuries,  fatigues  and  cares  were  for- 
gotten, and  we  sallied  forth  to  reconnoitre. 

We  moved  instinctively  towards  the  sound  of  fidling  waters,  which 
led  us  to  a  steep  declivity,  and  a  narrow  path  leading  down  to  the 
fiver's  edge.  It  was  the  Rio  Limon,  a  beauteous,  rushing  stream, 
which  here  fell  noisily  over  a  bed  of  rocks,  and  swept  off  into  the 
valley  below  through  the  rich  foliage  of  spreading  boughs  that 
dipped  into  its  transparent  waters.  We  stood  about  half  way 
down  the  rugged  pathway,  and  gazed  in  a  species  of  ecstasy  on  the 
enchanting  scene.    A  fine  shower^had  refreshed  the  earth ;  and  the 
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soiiy  with  spent  ardour,  was  hastily  hiding  his  beams  behind  the 
western  horizon.  The  air  no  longer -glowed  around  us  like  the 
heated  atmosphere  from  a  furnace,  nor  was  it  like  the  same  sky 
beneath  which  we  had  panted  wearily  through  the  sultry  hours  of 
the  day.  What  wonder,  if  we  lingered  unmindful  of  the  growing 
twilight,  and  all  unconscious,  till  we  turned  to  retrace  our  steps,  <^ 
a  group  of  urchins  assembled  near,  gazing  at  us  with  the  same  at- 
tention we  had  been  bestowing  on  the  scenes  of  nature.  Ragged 
red  petticoats,  hanging  black  locks,  and  barefeet  and  ancles,  scam- 
pered off  as  we  approached,  amongst  which  appeared  the  bare 
backs  of  boys  who  wore  nothiug  but  cotton  trowsers.  At  the  cot- 
tage doors  stood  dark,  dirty-looking  women,  some  with  babies  in 
their  arms,  closely  folded  beneath  their  rebosos ;  nothing  was  visi- 
ble of  the  little  creatures  but  a  part  of  the  head  tied  round  with 
what  had  been  a  white  handkerchief,  beneath  which  their  little 
black  eyes  peered  forth  as  bright,  as  dark,  and  almost  as  prominent 
as  those  of  the  land  crabs  on  the  coast.  Round  the  door  sills  might 
be  seen  small  children  quite  destitute  of  clothing ;  a  sight  not  un- 
frequent  in  that  sultry  clime  amongst  a  people  whose  copper  co- 
loured skins  are  climate-proof,  as  are  their  feelings  proof  against 
our  notions  of  delicacy  and  propriety. 

How  unmindful  human  beings  frequently  are  of  the  advantages 
with  which  nature  surrounds  them.  These  people — a  pure  stream 
flows  by  them,  calling  shame  on  their  filthy,  neglected  appearance. 
A  fertile  soil  courts  the  hand  of  the  husbandman ;  yet  not  a  sign  of 
cultivation  is  seen  near  their  dwellings ;  no  snug  gardens  send  up 
their  fragrant  incense  to  the  morning  sky ;  no  orchards  present 
their  blushing  fruits  to  the  summer  sun ;  no  pleasant  fields  give 
promise  of  plenty.  It  was  a  mystery  to  me  how  these  people  lived, 
or  why  they  lived  at  all.  On  subsequent  inquiry  it  appeared  that, 
like  many  other  such  wretched  little  communities,  they  live  in  a 
kind  of  vassalage  on  an  immense  estate,  which  possesses  several 
other  such  establishments,  under  the  care  of  agents,  who  direct  the 
labour  of  the  people,  and  pay  them  the  regular  wages  of  two  shil- 
lings  per  day,  without  attempting  to  better  their  condition  6r  im. 
prove  their  master's  property.  Their  object  usually  is  to  enrich 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor, 
who  seldom  resides  on  his  estate ;  and  the  general  agent,  or  Adtnu 
nitirador^  who  oversees  the  minor  establishments,  has  the  same  ob- 
ject in  view.  Thus  robbery — absolute  robbery — is  the  systematic 
practice  from  the  administrador  in  the  casa  grander  as  they  call  the 
principal  residence,  down  to  the  pilfering  inhabitants  of  the  lowest 
hovels. 

The  individuals,  who,  if  they  enjoyed  no  other  privilege,  had  that 
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of  residing  on  the  beautiful  bluff  above  the  Lio  Limon,  were  charged 
with  the  care  of  large  droveerof  horses  and  cattle,  and  deriyed  their 
maintenance  from  some  part  of  the  estate  devoted  to  cultivation ; 
and  thus  lived  on,  destitute  of  every  comfort,  with  the  passive  indo* 
lence  which  characterizes  them,  ne^ecting  every  effort  to  increase 
the  enjoyments  of  life. 


LINES 

Written  at  the  foot  of  an  insulated  mowUain,  with  a  singular  castellated  summit, 

in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  Msxico, 

Ye  gray  old  cliffs,  like  turrets  reared  on  high, 
Majestic  watch-towers  mingling  with  the  sky, 
How  long  in  lonely  grandeur  have  ye  stood. 
Braving  alike  the  wikl  winds  and  the  flood ! 
What  howling  gales  have  swept  those  crags  along, 
What  tempests  dire  have  piped  their  fearful  song, 
And  lightnings  glared  those  rocky  heights  among  1 

And  ofl,  as  now,  the  summer  sun  has  shed 
Its  golden  glories  round  thy  mountain  head, 
And  tarried  there  with  late  and  lingering  hues, 
While  all  below  was  steeped  in  twilight  dews. 
And  night,  proud  queen,  in  ages  past,  as  now, 
Hung  her  pale  crescent  o*er  thy  beetling  brow — 
Soft  lamp — ^that  lights  the  happy  to  their  rest, 
But  wakes  fresh  anguish  on  the  hapless  breast. 
And  calls  it  forth,  like  restless  ghost,  to  gUde 
In  lonely  sadness  up  the  mountain  side ; 
And  can'st  not  thou,  oh !  giant  of  the  past. 
Some  far-off  knowledge  o*er  my  senses  cast, 
Sigh  in  the  hollow  moanings  of  the  gale. 
And  of  past  ages  tell  mysterious  tale- 
Speak  the  dark  secrets  of  primeval  worth, 
And  all  the  hidden  wonders  of  thy  birth — 
Convulsions  strange  that  heaved  thy  mighty  breast, 
And  raised  the  stately  columns  of  thy  crest  1 

Perchance  the  Indian  climbed  thy  niggled  side 
Ere  Spain's  proud  sons  subdued  his  warlike  pride, 
And  bent  him  down  to  kneel,  to  serve,  to  toil 
To  alien  shrines  upon  his  native  soil. 
It  needs  not  thee,  O  Mount !  to  tell  the  story 
That  stained  the  wreath  of  many  a  hero's  glory  ; 
But  Nature's  mysteries  must  ever  rest 
Within  the  gloomy  confines  of  thy  breast, 
Where  wealth,  uncounted,  haply  lies  concealed 
tiocked  in  thine  inmost  temples    unrevealcd. 

a.  a. 
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"  COME  TO  BiE,  SISTER." 

I  HAYE  passed  in  safety  the  treacherous  wave,^ 

I  have  been  to  the  home  of  the  free  and  the  brave, — 

Where  the  despot's  rule  is  unquestioned, — ^where 

The  mosque  and  the  minaret  call  to  prayer. — 

I  have  been  where  the  bold  Crusader  came 

With  his  music  wild,  and  his  thirst  for  fame, — 

I  have  been  where  the  Sa^s  of  olden  time 

Poured  forth  their  treasures  of  thought  sublime, — 

I  have  stood  on  the  ruins  of  ages  gone 

Where  empires  rose,  to  be  overthrown, — 

I  have  heard  such  music !  the  bird-like  strains 

Which  float  in  soft  climes  where  melody  reigns. 

Where  the  painter  breathes  his  impassioned  soul 

In  tints  which  his  hand  hath  from  Nature  stole — 

I've  stood  where  the  noble,  the  high-renowned, 

In  their  laurels  moulder  beneath  the  ground, 

Where  the  stone-carved  fame  of  their  proud  name  ttaDds— 

And  there,  far  off  in  those  distant  lands, 

I've  wandered  lonely  by  river  and  street, 

And  seen  true  brothers  and  warm  friends  meet ; 

And,  sister,  I  scarce  could  repress  the  tear 

That  no  tone  well-remembered  might  gladden  my  ear, 

That  there,  where  many  were  mingling  in  glee, 

No  smile  of  kindness  was  waiting  for  me ; 

In  joyous  crowds  I  am  drooping  alone. 

And  now  all  my  loved  ones  e'en  dearer  have  grown.^ 

Oh,  would  that  again  I  were  with  ye  all 

By  the  fireside  clustered  at  evening's  fall ! 

Do  ye  ever  speak  at  that  hour  of  me  1 

Do  yedream  of  me  often  as  I  of  ye  1 

Do  ye  breathe  my  name  in  a  heartfelt  prayer 

That  soon  again  I  may  meet  ye  there  1 — 

'Mid  scenes  which  my  boyhood  panted  to  greet 

I  have  waxxlered  long,  but  with  listless  feetj 

And  a  longing  wish  for  my  own  loved  home, 

Come  to  me,  sister,  sweet  sister,  ah  come ! 

I've  stood,  too,  high  on  the  flame-clad  mount 
When  the  fire  gushed  up  firom  its  quenchless  fount, 
And  shot  aloft  in  the  lurid  aky 
WhUe  the  rattling  thunder  went  pealing  by. — 
I  have  been  there,  too,  where  the  citron  trees 
Scatter  flowers  and  perfione  on  every  breeze, — 
Where,  laden  with  clusters,  the  rich  vines  droop, 
And  acacias  to  kiss  the  sweet  rivulets  stoop.-^ 
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Where  the  palm  tree,  spire-like,  shoots  on  high, 
And  spreads  its  leayes  in  the  clear  blue  sky. 
But  none  has  been  with  me — ^no  answering  heart 
In  these  scenes  so  lovely  to  share  a  part, 
And  fraught  with  pain  they  have  been  to  me, 
For,  sister,  I  gazed  not  upon  them  with  thee ! 
Oh,  how  had  the  depths  of  thy  soul  been  stirred 
Had*st  thou  seen  such  beauty — such  music  heard ! 
Now  far  away,  sister,  though  many  a  day 
For  the  faces  I  love  I  am  pining  away. 
Disease  hath  baned  me,  and  soon  must  I 
Be  called  in  the  spring  of  my  years  to  die, 
To  lay  me  down  in  the  stranger's  grave. 
With  none  to  bless  me  and  none  to  save ; 
And  with  earnest  longings,  Vm  thinking  now 
Of  thy  hand  which  so  often  hath  cooled  my  brow  ; 
Of  the  chemgeless  love  of  our  early  years. 
Of  thy  gentle,  sympathizing  tears. 
Oh,  how  firom  thee  could  I  ever  roam  I 
Yet  come  to  me,  sister,  oh  come,  oh  oomel 

H.  E.  A. 
December,  1836. 


TO 


There  is  no  star  in  heaven  so  bright 

As  that  daxk  eye  of  thine; 
The  gems  that  gild  the  crown  of  night 

With  paler  lustre  shine  I 

Fd  leave  the  fairest  thing  of  Art 

To  gaze  upon  that  face 
And  faultless  form,  whose  every  part 

Is  redolent  of  grace. 

Thy  step  is  like  the  wild  gazelle's, 

As  firm,  and  light,  and  free ; 
And  Beauty,  like  a  spirit,  dwe^s, 

Enchanting  girl,  with  thee  1 

I  LOVE — oh,  who  could  ever  view 

That  face  and  form  divine, 

Nor  feel,  when  first  that  smile  he  knew, 

His  heart  was  wholly  thine  1 

ION. 
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ALHAMAR. 

[ah  1TNPUBIJ8HED  TRAGEDY.] 

Wb  have  little  doubt  that  there  are  dramatic  poems  which  have 
never  seen  the  light,  that  would  be  found  worthy  not  only  of  being 
presented  on  the  stage,  but  submitted  to  the  critics  of  the  closet. 
Piles  of  manuscript  plays,  among  which  there  gleams  no  spark  of 
original  fire  bright  enough  to  emit  a  feeble  glimmer  through  thick 
vapours  of  common  thoughts  and  worn-out  expressions,  lie  heaped 
on  the  tables  of  theatrical  managers  without  a  chance  of  being  res- 
cued from  a  merited  oblivion.  Nevertheless  many  a  tragedy  may 
have  been  thrown  aside,  which,  though  full  of  the  noblest  poetry,  is 
unsuited  for  stage  representation.  A  rejection  of  his  production  by 
a  manager  or  his  committee  should,  for  this  reason,  by  no  means 
discourage  a  dramatic  author ;  for  if  they  can  be  persuaded  to  read 
it,  the  piece  may  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  accommodating  editors, 
and  through  their  agency  be  presented  to  that  competent  synod  of 
critics,  the  public. 

The  tragedy  before  which  we  now  throw  our  segis,  is  deficient  in 
many  points  which  would  secure  its  popularity  on  the  stage. 
Neither  does  it  appear  to  usy  as  a  toholey  worthy  of  a  separate  publi- 
cation  in  the  shape  of  a  dramatic  poem.  There  are  parts  of  it, 
however,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  which  are  truly  excellent. 
The  story  is  interesting,  the  characters  conceived  with  force,  and 
though  the  plot  is  not  so  well  managed  as  it  might  have  been,  the 
tragedy  can  boast  a  higher  order  of  merit  than  many  which  have 
been  received — to  use  the  regular  cant — ^  with  bursts  of  applause 
from  admiring  multitudes."  With  some  alterations  in  the  phrase- 
ology  of  the  piece,  a  different  disposition  and  arrangement  of  its 
scenes,  by  giving  more  prominence  and  importance  to  the  principal 
characters  and  casting  into  shade  the  minor  personages,  Alhamah 
might  have  its  days  with  the  reading  and  its  nights  with  the  play- 
going  worid. 

The  plot  is  taken  from  the  history  of  Spain.  When  the  royal 
race  of  Abdehraman  the  Great  failed,  and  his  dismembered  kingdom 
became  a  prey  to  the  Gothic  chivalry  of  Spain,  Seville  and  Grenada 
were  the  last  of  the  Moorish  dominions  that  retained  their  indepen- 
dence.  They  had  yet  strength  enough  to  have  held  out  against 
Ferdinand  of  Castile^  miscalled  the  Saint,  but  for  an  unhappy 
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qnarrel.  Ismael,  son  of  the  Sevillian  sheriff  Ahnanzor,  being  on  a 
visit  to  Mahomet  Alhamar,  the  founder  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Grenada,  foully  violated  the  rites  of  hospitality  by  forcibly  carry- 
ing off  the  betrothed  bride  of  his  host,  whom  our  author  calls  Mo- 
rima.  Redress  being  denied  by  the  Sevillian  king,  Alhamar  formed 
an  alliance  with  Ferdinand,  and  the  two  monarchs  jointly  laid  siege 
to  the  city. 

In  the  first  act,  which  does  but  develope  the  situation  of  afiairs, 
Morima  is  seen  plotting  her  escape  with  Zara,  her  captor's  sister. 
Their  conference  is  overheard  by  Morax,  the  jailor,  a  pardoned 
robber  of  the  Apulzerras  and  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Sevillian 
prince,  full  of  the  wild  fidelity  and  savage  ferocity  of  the  Arab 
blood.    Thus  he  speaks  of  Morima :— - 

«  By  all  the  hopes  of  Paradise,  I  swear, 

But  at  Prince  Ismaers  hest,  I  would  not  stir 

E'en  her  robe's  hem :  in  sooth,  I  cannot  choose 

But  feel  a  touch  of  pity  when  I  see 

The  hardfioor  sprinkled  with  her  diamond  tears  f^ 

A  first  attempt  at  flight  being  frustrated,  Zara  despatches  a  trusty 
messenger  to  the  allied  camp  to  instruct  Alhamar  how  he  may  enter 
the  city  and  rescue  his  bride.     The  attempt  is  made,  but  &ils. 

From  a  similarity  of  character,  Alhamar  singles  out  the  most  re- 
doubted champion  in  the  camp  of  his  allies  as  his  friend  and  confi. 
dant.  This  is  the  stout  Baron  Garci  Perez  Vargas,  a  name  fami- 
liar in  Spanish  song  and  tradition  to  this  day.  To  him,  in  the  se* 
cond  act,  Alhamar  recounts  his  wrong,  deplores  the  necessity  he  is 
under  of  bearing  arms  against  his  kindred  race,  dwells  upon  hia 
unavailing  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  proposes  a  plan  by  which  he 
may  be  set  foot  to  foot  with  his  enemy,  and  which  will  at  the  same 
time  enable  Vargas  to  retort  certain  insults  heaped  on  him  by  the 
Duke  de  Haro.  Vargas  immediatdy  puts  this  design  in  execution. 
He  kneels  before  the  throne  of  Ferdinand,  and  thus  delivers  himself: 

"  It  is  known  to  all 
fnigo,  Duke  de  Haro,  more  than  onoe 
ELath  given  me  sore  offence,  and  scorned  my  arms 
As  mean  and  not  my  own ;  ay,  even  now 
He  eyes  mo  with  fixed  scorn — he  may  learn  better. 
My  hege,  my  shield's  my  own— it  teus  of  deeds 
Done  by  m^  sire  at  Narvas.    On  the  field. 
Wet  with  his  heart's  best  blood,  his  dying  breath 
Enjoined  me  not  to  blot  it.    Sire,  I  hope 
To  leave  that  honoured  token  to  mv  son 
As  brieht  as  I  received  it  \  yea,  and  brighter. 
With  Uiine  q>proval  I  would  send  a  ehaUenga 
To  twelve  Sevillian  knights,  to  cope  with  me 
And  five  more  champions." 


ISl 

After  some  diaeiusioii  on  the  part  of  the  king,  VaxgaA  dectfl  hie 
companioAe  in  arms. 

"  Amone  the  Moorish  chiTalrjr,  Alhamar 
And  his  braTe  brother  Selim.    in  our  host 
Leon  Coma,  Master  of  Santiago, 
Don  Garceran  de  Lara  and  myself 
Make  five.    To  signalize  my  deep  respect 
And  pre  occasion  to  the  Duke  de  Haro 
To  snow  himself  a  better  knight  than  I, 
His  be  the  sixth  part  in  our  enterprize." 

All  the  reat  of  the  champions  elected  nnheeitatingly  accept  the 
dangerous  hononr,  but  the  Duke  de  Haro  refuses  to  ride  under  any 
leader  inferior  to  him  in  rank.    Alhamar  removes  this  olijection. 

"  Lord  Duke  de  Haro, 
I  think  thj  character  woukl  nothing  lose 
By  couching  lance  in  Perez  Vargas'  leading, 
Or  under  any  knight  whom  he  hath  chosen. 
Know,  that  nowe^  conspicuous  that  braT«  knight, 
So  oft  oy  thee  provoked,  appears,  'tis  I, 
A  kinff,  Qrenada's  king,  thy  master's  equal, 
That  leads  this  band  of  heroes. — Art  thou  answered  1 

Haro.  The  monarch  of  Ghrenada  is,  indeed, 

In  his  own  realm  a  personage  exalted — 
But  I  his  jurisdiction  never  owned. 

Alhamar.        O,  how  convenient  is  the  pride  that  serves 
A  feeling  more  ignoble  to  conceal ! 
I  think,  proud  Duke  of  Haro,  not  to  apeak 
Of  my  renown  in  arms,  thy  rank  to  mme 
Is  as  thy  meanest  vasssJ's  is  to  thine. 
I  boast  my  blood  derived  from  warlike  Kaled, 
The  Prophet's  friend,  sumamed  the  Sword  of  God, 
Whose  ^nealogic  tree  was  ever  known 
A  towering  oak,  compared  with  which  thine  own 
Was,  in  its  ereenest  pride,  a  stinted  shrub : 
And,  not  in  boast  I  say,  I  think  my  name 
May  grace  as  j^od  a  branch  as  grows  upon  it. 
Still,  Duke,  'tis  neither  birth  nor  hi? h  estate 
Can  do  the  worthless  honour.    Did  I  not 
Aspire  to  shine  by  mine  own  lieht,  I'd  give 
My  birth,  crown,  sceptre,  wealu,  and  wide  domains 
To  bear  the  fame  of  Garci  Perez  Vargas, 
The  wise  in  council  and  the  bold  in  battle. 
He  looks  not  down,  like  thee,  from  such  a  height 
As  makes  the  lack  of  merit  more  conspicuous ; 
But  from  an  eminence  to  his  deeds  he  owes 
Not  to  a  line  of  perished  ancestors. 
Sir,  shunning  thus  equality  of  peril, 
Though  thou  dost  fall  beneath  the  rank  of  Vargas, 
Henceforth  traduce  him  at  thy  proper  danger, 
Lest  I  forget  that  difference  of  rank 
Of  which  thou  mak'st  account." 

Haro  still  declines  the  dangerous  honour  proffered  him,  and  the 
list  of  champions  is  filled  without  his  assistance.  Selim,  brother  of 
the  Moorish  king,  ia  despatched  with  the  challenge.  Here  it  may  be 
well  to  observey  that  our  author  sometimes  loses  sight  of  an  impor- 
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tant  rule  of  the  pure  drama.  His  scenes  do  not  all  influence  the 
great  end  of  the  play,  and  some  of  his  characters  perform  unneces* 
sary  and  unimportant  parts.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these 
characters  are  not  forcibly  drawn,  or  that  their  agency  is  without 
interest ;  but  simply  that  they  have  no  business  where  they  are. 
The  pure  drama  should  be  like  pure  architecturcy  the  stem  sim* 
plicity  of  which  is  much  more  imposing  than  a  profusion  of  or- 
nament. 

The  challenge  is  accepted,  as  it  is  sent,  and  Ismael  holds  commu- 
nion with  Morax.  He  bids  him,  in  case  he  should  not  survive  the 
approaching  combat,  put  Morima  to  death,  which  the  other,  faith- 
ful alike  in  good  and  evil,  consents  to  do.  He  then  acquaints 
her  with  his  arrangements,  and  is  wholly  unmoved  by  her  remon- 
strances. His  own  words  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  drawing  his 
character* 

"  The  crisis  of  my  fate  is  now 
So  near,  I  care  not  if  I  do  withdraw 
The  curtains  of  my  soul ;  for,  if  I  live 
Thou  never  wilt  reveal  what  thou  hast  heard — 
m  take  good  care  of  that — ^and  if  I  die, 
Death  also  seals  thy  lips.    I  never  had 
But  these  three  passions — ^love,  ambition,  hate. 
'Till  I  saw  thee,  I  lived  but  for  myself; 
And  wo  to  him  who  crossed  my  will  in  aught. 
I  saw  thee ;  and  I  felt  a  change  of  heartr— 
I  felt  myself  at  last  allied  to  one 
Of  mine  own  kind,  and  not  alone  on  earth.  ^ 
Alhamar  baulked  me  tlicn  :  thy  troth  was  given 
To  him — I  hate  him,  and  1  hope  to  slay  him. 
Thou  boldest  my  suit  in  scorn — I  hate  thee  too— 
The  worst  I  can  inflict  on  thee  is  death, 
And  if  I  perish  in  to-morrow's  fight 
I  have  ta  en  order  for  it.    If  I  live, 
Look  thou  to  suffer  sorrow  worse  than  death.'' 

The  death  scene  of  Ismael  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  play.  It 
portrays  the  feelings  of  one  who  has  suffered  and  another  who  has 
committed  a  deadly  wrong,  aggravated  by  the  ferocity  of  the  age 
and  race  of  the  actors. 

Alkamar.    "  Die,  thou  abhorred  dog ;  thou  villain,  die 
A  demon  now  as  ever.    Hence  from  earth, 
And  join  thy  kindred  fiends — perish  and  rot 
In  ground  unholy;  which  the  foot  of  man 
Shall  ever  shun  for  thy  detested  sake. 
Wretch,  whom  no  sense  of  honour  e'er  could  move ; 
Atheist,  by  whom  thy  Grod  was  never  feared 
Or  man  regarded — miscreant,  to  whom 
The  holy  ties  of  nature  were  a  jest ; 
Unworthy  prince,  oppressor  of  the  weakj 
False  recreant  to  the  nonoured  oath  of  knighthood, 
Die,  'tis  Alhamar's  hand  that  deals  the  blow. 


imoil. 


Exult  not  BO  untimely,  O  Alhamar, 
I  die,  but  still  a  nobis  hope  it  sum. 
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AXham/ivr,       Here  end  thy  hope !  the  ill  thou  didst  intend 
To  wreak  on  me,  on  thine  own  head  ia  fallen. 
She  for  whose  sake  thy  soul  is  damned  so  deep 
Is  lost  to  thee  for  ever,  and  yet  more, 
Will  fill  the  arms  of  him  thou  most  didst  hate. 
Let  that  be  comfort  to  thy  sinking  heart 

Unuul,       At  least  I  do  not  die  without  my  fame. 

Atiuifmat,       Ay,  such  a  fame  as  matches  well  thy  deeds. 

Thy  name  shall  pass  away  from  earth ;  or  men, 
When  thev  would  name  the  abstract  of  all  evil 
Sh«dl  speak  of  Ismael ;  and  the  arch-fiend's  name 
With  less  abhorrence  shall  inspire  their  souls. 
Take  thy  last  look  on  yonder  blessed  sun, 
And  raise  one  prayer  in  dying  to  thy  Gkxi 
To  spare  the  punishment  so  weU  deserved. 

hmael,  Alhamar,  I  beseech  thee  say  no  more ; 

Thy  words  are  sharper  than  thy  lance  and  swoid : 
Pursue  me  then  no  farther.    Mme  offence 
Is  punished  justly,  amply,  fearfully. 

AIAamar,       Alas !  thou  wretch,  what  boots  it  now  to  speak 
Of  sorrow  or  compunction  1    Canst  thou  draw 
The  arrow  shot  so  deep  into  this  breast, 
The  rankling  barb  still  festers  at  its  core  % 
Canst  thou  annul  the  Ions,  long  months  of  wo 
By  fair  Morima  suffered  »    O.  thou  canst  not 
Repentance  everlasting  scarcely  could 
Atone  for  wrongs  like  hers. 

Ismael,  I  can — I  will  atone  my  wrongs  to  both. 

At  least  in  part.    My  squire  wm  five  thee  back 
Thy  bride  as  pure,  as  spotless,  and  unstained 
As  Allah  made  her.    Think,  O  think,  what  joy 
To  meet  her  thus  afain,  her  worth  enhanced 
By  separation !    What  is  past  will  be 
Remembered  like  the  tempest,  whose  spent  rage 
Makes  cahn  and  sunshine  fearer  than  before. 
I  shall  have  been  thy  friend  and  not  thy  foe. 

Alkamar.       Do  thou  but  this,  and  be  my  matchless  wrongs 
Forgotten.    But  how  could'st  thou  find  the  heart 
To  practise  evil  on  a  soul  so  pure  1 
How  could'st  thou  lay  a  hand  profane  upon  berl 
Was  it  a  proof  of  lovel 

Umael,  Alhamar,  thou 

Didst  love  and  wert  beloved.    No  cloud  obscured 
Thy  sun  of  happiness.    Thou  canst  not  know 
The  pangs  that  rent  my  heart — the  hell  I  fear 
Has  none  more  dreadful.    Had  thy  love  been  scorned, 
Had  dark  Despair  sat  brooding  on  thy  breast, 
Then,  peradventure,  thou  hadst  gone  astray 
Like  me.    Say,  was  the  prize  not  bright  enough 
To  tempt  thee  to  the  peril  of  thy  soul  1 

AUUimar,       It  was,  it  was — I  feel  the  fullest  force 
Of  that  appeal— I  fbel  my  ra^  depart, 
And  pity  for  thv  faU  usurps  its  place. 
First  teach  me  how,  and  when,  and  where  my  bride 
Shall  be  delivered  to  my  longing  arms, 
And  I'll  essay  to  standi  thy  dripping  wounds. 

0  for  a  leech ! 

Lmad,  Might  twenty  leeches  come, 

It  nothing  woukl  avail ;  my  life  ebbs  fast 
Lay  not  thy  hand  upon  me-"do  not  tlunk 

1  need  thine  aid,  or  tnat  it  gives  me  pain 
To  die  acquitted  of  all  debts  to  thee. 

I  had  ta'ea  aider  ere  I  left  our  walla, 
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To  give  thee  thy  Morima,  and  repair 
The  erroiti  of  mv  life.    I  could  say  more-^ 
But  my  breath  fails  me — let  me  not  depart 
Without  forgiveness — carry  not  thy  hate 
Beyond  the  g;ray»— -Oh 

Alkamar,  May  thy  God  forgive  thee 

Freely  as  I  do.    I  wul  pray  for  thee. 

Ima€l,       'Tis  well — I  die— content — When  thou  shalt  see 

Morima-— think  on — Ismael — Farewell.  [Diet. 

AlAamar.       Farewell,  dark  foe ;  for  ever  fare  thee  well  I 
Thou  wert  a  valiant  knight,  and  in  thy  mail 
Hast  died  full  knightly.    There  were  many  things 
In  thee  to  love  and  fear.    Thou  wert  a  wise 
And  gallant  leader ;  wisdom  raised  thee  high ; 
Pride  and  fell  passion  cast  thee  down  as  low. 
Thou  didst  me  much  annoyance — wert  a  thorn 
In  my  heart's  inmost  nerve,  but  let  that  pass : 
Death  quits  all  scores.    I  never  shall  again 
Pluck  laurels  from  a  crest  as  haught  as  thine. 
Or  couch  a  lance  against  so  stout  a  warrior." 

The  unequal  encounter  in  which  Ismael  falls,  is  thus  described. 

**  [SceWj  in  the  allied  camp.  A  grtmp  of  soldiers  and  two  es^ires^  a  Moor 
and  a  Christian, 

A  soldier  to  Ike  esquires.    Fair  Sirs,  pray  tell  us  how  the  battle  vent, 

To  the  minutest  circumstance;  for  we. 

Being  on  the  rearward  guard,  saw  notking. 
Christian  Esq.  I'll  deliver  it 

In  such  set  terms  that  ye  shall  think  the  strife 

Ehiacted  o'er  again  before  your  eyes. 

Well,  so  Gkxi  wiil'd  it,  the  SeviiUan  knighU 

Being  (O  vain  conceit !)  right  well  assured 

Of  certain  conquest,  rode  into  the  lists 

An  hour  before  the  time.    Their  very  steeds 

Snorted,  and  chaxnped  their  bits,  and  seemed  to  share 

The  impatience  of^  their  riders. 

Moorish  Esq.  And  we  marked 

Their  leader,  with  another  stalwart  knight, 
Ride  off  a  furlong  from  the  rest ;  and  there 
They  kept  their  stations. 

C^iHstian  Esq.  Then  the  first  trump  sounded, 

And  nreaently  we  saw  that  man  of  men. 
The  Moorish  king,  come  pricking  to  the  lists, 
Before  his  brave  companions  full  a  bowshot. 

Moor,  Esq.    He  did  not  tarry  for  the  sign  of  baule. 

But  shook  his  lance  and  cried  aloud  for  Ismael, 
Who  bounded  forward,  followed  by  his  aid, 
Muley  Ben  Yussoof,  full  as  stout  a  knight 
As  Ismael  hixnaelC 

Chris.  Esq.  They  met  midway 

Like  crashing  heaven-boits-Hshaking  earth  confessed 
The  dread  concussion.    Ismael's  horse  recoiled 
Upon  his  haunches. 

Bio9r,  But  Alhamar's  breast 

Received  their  lances  like  a  castle  wall. 
Unshaken,  and  their  splinters  scared  the  sun. 
I  saw  brave  Muley  and  his  horse  eo  down, 
Never  to  rise  a^ain.    Our  monarch's  spear 
Gored  through  nis  body,  and  appeared  behind 
A  liberal  fathom.    Yet  the  king  held  on 
^'   course — ^indeed,  he  ooukl  not  stay  his  stsed. 
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CkriUian,      The  other  knighta,  by  this,  came  up,  and  straight 
I  saw  what  even  now  ctoth  make  me  tiemble. 
I  heard  a  groan,  a  Moorish  knight's  death  note, 
Laid  low  by  the  redoubted  ann  of  Vargas 
Who  then 

Moor,  Alhamar  and  his  foe  apart 

Maintained  a  dreadful  combat  with  their  swords. 
Blood  fell  like  rain,  bat  either  fought  as  yet 
With  vigour  undiminished. 

Giriaicm,  All  this  time, 

Yai^as  and  Lara,  and  his  Mastership 
Of  £intiago,  with  death-doing  blows 
Made  fearful  havoc  in  the  Moorish  ranks. 
But  one  knight  gave  them  trouble — hiijir  I  knew, 
By  shield  and  helmet,  for  the  great  M^uza, 
Him  Tello  de  Osorio  did  encounter 
In  short  but  most  terrific  strife.    He  ^1 
Gashed  in  a  score  of  places,  while  the  |lloor 
Was  yet  unwounded.    Brave  Osorio  St^arce 
Had  niunbered  nineteen  summers,  but  the  world 
Well  knew  and  prized  his  worth.    If  he  had  lived 
He  would  have  been  a  shining  light  in  Spain. 
Great  loss  hath  Christendom  sustained  in  hhn. 

Soldiers,        Go  on,  go  on — we  surely  know  all  thaL 

Mfor.        The  youne  Osorio  was  to  our  brave  prince 

Dear  as  a  brother:  they  were  comrades  sworn 
In  arms,  and  camp,  and  court,  and  twins  in  age. 
When  Sdim  saw  nis  loved  companion  fall 
His  face  new  terrible  to  look  upon ;  his  voice 
Was  as  the  peal  of  Allah  when  he  called 
Three  times  upon  Menuzato  come  forth, 
Attended  bv  his  best  and  bravest  comrade, 
And  meet  him  singly. 

Christian,  And  our  courteous  knights 

Gave  way,  and  let  the  Moorish  warrior  pass 
Attended  by  his  comrade,  Aben  £Uiud. 

M9or,  Selim  found  argument  for  both  their  swords — 

Christian.  Yet  was  the  odds  too  great  for  mortal  man ; 

And  though  he  struck  most  gallantly,  his  blows 
Fell  every  moment  lighter. 

Moor,  So  did  theirs. 

And  had  they  parted  then,  no  oraise  were  theirs 
But  what  was  doubly  due  to  oelim.    Still 
He  pressed  them  sore,  and  with  an  awful  blow 
Clove  down  stout  Aben  Ehud  to  the  teeth. 
His  fall  struck  terror  to  his  party's  hearts. 

Christian.      Except  Menuzas :  wild  with  race  to  see 

His  partner  slaughtered,  and  one  knight  so  long 
Withstand  the  might  of  two,  with  frenzy's  foroe 
He  drove  his  damask  blade  through  plate  and  scale 
Into  young  Selim's  bosom. 

Moor,  Then  the  prince 

Gathered  his  fleeting  strength  for  one  last  effort 
'  I  ^,'  he  cried, '  bat  not  alone,  Menuza.' 
With  that  be  swayed  his  steel  with  both  his  hands, 
And  dealt  the  doughty  champion  such  a  stroke 
He  never  uttered  word,  bat  lost  his  seat. 
And  fell,  half  cut  asunder,  to  the  earth. 
This  done,  the  forces  of  the  notide  prince 
Began  to  fail ;  his  head  drooped  low  upon 
His  horse's  neck ;  his  fingers  loosed  the  reins, 
While  the  stasd  waiMknd  to  the  spot  where 
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AUiamar  urged  the  conflict.    There  he  fell, 

At  his  great  brother's  fix>t,  and  dying  cried, 

'  Revenge,  O  brother !' 
Christian.  Now  our  valiant  knights 

Had  each  slain  one  opponent,  and  the  rest. 

Who  still  contended  with  them,  smote  so  feebly 

That  the  result  was  certain.     Vargas,  loth 

To  spill  more  blood,  surceased  his  strokes  and  cried, 

*  Hear,  ye  Sevillians !  court  not  death  assured, 

But  yield  ye  on  assurance  of  your  lives.' 

A  Soldier.        And  did  the  cravens  yield  1 

ChrisUan.  Indeed  they  did. 

Soldier.      What  did  the  Christians  then  1 

Christian.  They  spurred  their  steedi 

To  aid  the  king  Alhamar,  who  not  yet 
Had  dealt  upon  his  foe. 

Moor.  How  should  he,  sir  1 

He  whom  he  had  to  deal  with  was  the  best 
Seville  could  boast ;  ay,  or  the  land  of  Spain. 

Soldiers.         Well,  well ;  and  why  did  not  our  champions  go 
To  aid  Alhamar  % 

ChrisUan.  Qarci  Perez  Vargas 

Forbade  them,  saying  that  his  friencrs  displeasure 
Would  be  the  meed  or  any  interference. 

Before  Prince  Selim  fell,  these  mighty  foes 
Had  hacked  each  others'  arms  half  off — a  match 
So  just  was  never  seen  before — 'twere  hard 
To  say  which  had  the  better  or  the  worse. 
Their  blood  had  lone  been  flowing;  but  their  ire 
Rag;ed  unabated,  and  their  heavy  swords 
Rained  unremitting  blows. 

Soldier.  We  had  a  loss 

Not  to  behold  this  battle. 

Moor.  Thou  sayest  truly. 

When  our  great  soTereign  saw  his  brother  fidl 

He  aimed  a  stroke  at  Ismael — such  another 

Would  have  been  needless :  but  his  weapon  broke 

On  the  Sevillian's  helm.     Then  with  set  teeth 

He  spurred  his  steed  against  his  enemy. 

And  grasped  him  round  the  waist.    The  fierce  Sevillian 

Returned  the  like — ^words  cannot  tell  the  fury 

Of  that  death  grapple.    Either  strove  to  hurl 

The  other  from  his  seat ;  but  all  in  vain. 

Till  their  scared  horses  passed  from  under  them. 

And  down  they  fell  together,  Ismael  under. 

And  80  the  conflict  ended. 

ChrisUan.  No,  not  so— 

They  stoove  together  long  and  lustily. 
Each  tried  to  draw  his  dagger,  but  the  grasp 
And  fierce  embrace  of  either  was  too  strong. 

Soldier,         Then  Ismael  was  at  the  last  exhausted  1 

Moor,         Alt  wrong,  gjood  friend.    It  happened  that  the  king 
Touched  wiui  his  foot  the  gory  corse  of  Selim. 
That  touch  infused  fresh  vigour — with  a  wrench 
He  tore  his  right  arm  clear,  and  snatched  the  glaive 
Of  his  dead  brother — ^both  regained  their  feet 
And  closed  aeain :  but  brief  the  strife  before 
The  sword  of  Seum  searched  the  heart  of  lamaeL'* 

The  last  act  contains  several  efiectiye  scenes.  Vargas  is  tri- 
umphanty  and  the  pride  of  the  Duke  de  Haro  is  humbled  by  the 
result  of  the  battle.    The  funeral  obsequies  of  Selim  are  next  pre- 
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sentedy  and  afford  a  good  opportimity  for  the  display  of  theatrical 
pageantry.  WhOe  thus  engaged  Alhamar  receives  a  visit  from 
Morax,  who  bids  him  be  at  the  gate  of  the  city  at  midnight  to  re- 
ceive his  bride.  He  repairs  thither  accordingly,  attended  by  Vargas 
and  others,  and  the  scene  which  ensues  is  deeply  affecting. 


Vargas,  "Lo!  I  Bee 

Lights  gUmmer  on  the  rampart.    Hist — stand  close — 
I  &ur  we  are  observed. 

And  if  we  be, 
Was't  not  for  that  we  camel  On,  on,  good  Vargas. 
When  danger's  nigh  thou  art  not  wont  to  lag. 

Nor  do  I  now :  thy  speech  has  been  so  loud 
I  am  assured  we  are  discovered. — Stay: 
I  see  dark  figures  flitting  on  the  wall, 
And  now  &  gate  is  opened. 

Dost  thoa  mark 
Who  issues  forth  1 — My  sight  is  something  troubled. 

A  troop  of  soldiers,  armed  with  lance  and  sword, 
I  see  their  weapons  glitter  in  the  starlight. 

I  see — I  see  them ;  and  they  seem  to  bear 
A  burthen  on  their  shoulders — what  means  this  1 

Let  us  advance  and  learn. 

Stay  awhile. 
They  are  too  strong  for  us  to  cope  withal. 
Even  now  they  set  it  down. — What  can  it  beT~- 
Friend,  give  thee  joy ;  I  think  it  is  Morima. 

An*  if  thou  lovest  me,  Vargas,  say  not  so. 
Who  ever  heard  or  thought  of  such  a  way 
To  use  a  noble  lady  1  Dost  thou  think 
She,  for  whose  fiivour  princes  sued  in  vain, 
Can  be  transmitted  to  her  spouse  betrothed 
Packed  in  a  box»  like  some  mean  merehandisel 

Vargas.         They  now  retire  again  within  the  gate. 
We  may  advance. 

Morax^  from  the  vaB,  Approach,  draw  nigh,  AJhamar. 

Bethink  thee  how  my  master  yesterday 
Left  thee  injunction,  with  his  dying  breath, 
When  thou  shouid'st  meet  thy  bri£,  to  think  on 
Even  now  his  spirit  walks^  and  speaks,  throogh ; 
It  savs  its  living  promise  is  redeemed 
To  tne  strict  letter — spotless  and  unstained 
He  gives  thee  back  Morima;  bids  thee  take 
A  lover's  joy  in  that  high-prized  nosseasion. 
Approach,  thy  wishes  now  are  all  accomplished. 

Vargas,  advancing.    What  does  the  villain  mean  V--Father  in  Heaven, 
Here  is  a  coffin. 


Alhamar. 


Vargas, 


Alhamar. 


Vargas. 

Alhamar, 

Correa. 
Vargas, 


Alhamar. 


Alhamar. 


Wrench  it  open  straight. 
O  villain,  monster,  fiend ! — 'tis  she,  'tis  she^ 
Her  hair  dishevelled,  draggled  in  her  bloo^^ 
I'he  glow  of  life  yet  warm  upon  her  cheek. 
I'll  see  no  more. 


Vargas. 


Nay,  she  may  yet  be  saved. 

Alhamar,   Qod  bleas  thee,  Vargas,  for  that  very  word  I 
Tear  off  thine  helm,  and  run  to  yoxider  brook 
And  bring  me  water;  fly,  dear  Vargas,  fly ! 

Mfrax.from  thf^waU.  AU  the  streams 

That  seek  the  ocean  will  not  bring  her  back, 
I  struck  the  blow  too  sure. 
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AV^mar,  Yillaui,  come  down, 

That  I  may  rend  thee  piecemeal — O,  thou  dog:^ 
Thou  wretch,  thou  coward,  thou  remorseless  tiger, 
How  could'st  thou  do  it  1   Lions  had  grown  tame 
To  gaze  upon  this  angel :  all  men  kneeled 
When  she  did  pass  along :  the  poor  beheld 
And  blessed  her:  in  her  presence  age  grew  young. 
Alas,  Morimal 

Vargas,  Take  comfort,  royal  sir. 

Alkdmar,  Be  silent,  friend, 

For  she  is  dead,  and  comfort  died  with  her." 

Alhamar  yields  himself  to  despair ;  and  to  the  words  of  Vargas, 
that  although  his  mistress  was  dead,  there  remained  arms,  and  glory, 
and  his  kingdom,  ^  things  to  live  for  still,"  he  replies  :— - 

"  They  are  but  idle  toys — ^not  worth  a  thought. 
For  them  I  care  not.    She  was  all  to  me ! 
She  was  my  star  of  honour — what  renown 
I  gained,  1  only  sought  that  it  mi^ht  be 
Reflected  back  on  her.     I  only  prized 
My  crown  and  sceptre  for  her  sake.     Vargas, 
Had'st  thou  a  heart,  I  should  not  be  alone 
In  my  great  sorrow." 

In  the  coffin  of  Morima  Vargas  discovers  a  scroll  from  Ismael, 
in  which  he  reproaches  Alhamar  for  his  betrayal  of  his  country, 
and  states  that  he  had  kept  his  dying  promise  to  restore  to  him  his 
bride. 

At  this  point,  where  the  interest  of  the  plot  reaches  its  highest 
intensity,  Alhamar,  in  the  depth  of  his  agony,  attempts  self-murder, 
but  is  restrained  by  Vargas,  who  reproaches  him  for  his  unmanly 
sorrow,  and  bids  him,  if  no  higher  motive  will  make  life  of  value, 
to  live  for  ''revenge."  This  word  acts  as  a  potent  spell,  and 
arouses  the  passionate  spirit  of  the  prince.  With  his  vow  of  ven- 
geance  the  piece  closes,  and  here  is  the  capital  fault.  The  im- 
pression left  on  the  mind  is  exceedingly  bad.  Without  sympathy 
for  the  wild  passions  of  Alhamar,  we  detest  the  slayer  of  Morima  ; 
but  the  pity  felt  for  the  cruel  death  of  one  so  lovely,  is  too  soft  an 
emotion  to  be  mingled  with  the  harsh  impulses  of  the  revengeful 
lover.  Besides  this  there  are  several  other  faults  in  the  play.  The 
plot  is  too  horrible  and  bloody.  To  this  the  author  might  indeed 
reply,  that  in  all  material  points  he  has  strictly  adhered  to  historical 
truth.  In  his  next  attempt  let  him  choose  a  less  savage  story,  or 
use  a  poet's  privilege  in  softening  down  the  horrors  of  past  reality. 
The  speeches  are  often  too  long,  and  there  is  a  deficiency  of  activity 
and  bustle.  There  is  also  a  want  of  relief— almost  all  the  charac- 
ters are  drawn  with  equal  power.  The  whole  tone  of  the  play  is 
too  highly  chhdlregque  to  be  appreciated  or  understood  by  the  au- 
diences of  our  theatres.  To  be  well  enacted,  it  would  require  a 
better  company  of  players  than  were  ever  gathered  together. 
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By  these  remarks,  which  are  made  more  for  the  author'^s  edifica- 
tion than  that  of  his  readers,  we  do  not  attempt  to  qualify  the  praise 
which  we  at  first  awarded  to  the  tragedy.  Were  such  productions 
saleable,  the  author  might,  after  some  revision,  confidently  ofier  the 
play  to  the  public  ;  but  as  this  is  not  at  all  probable,  we  have  thus, 
with  his  consent,  anatomized  it,  and  displayed  certain  portions, 
which,  without  being  superior  to  many  others,  could  be  most  easily 
taken  from  the  story,  to  display  the  force  of  its  connection  and  ma- 
nagement. There  is  very  little  fanciful  imagery  or  mere  beauty  in 
the  poetry  of  this  till  now  entirely  unnoticed  tragedy  ;  the  merits 
which  ofiset  its  faults  are  the  strong  and  consistent  conception  of 
the  characters,  the  rugged  and  stern  simplicity  and  energy  of  the 
author's  style.  We  believe  .that  in  the  quotations  we  have  made, 
and  in  the  account  thus  presented  of  his  present  trial,  the  public 
will  discern  sufficient  power  to  warrant  us  in  the  assertion,  that, 
should  he  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  drama  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  his  peculiar  and  original  faculties  for  this  species 
of  composition,  he  would  by  future  efibrts  acquire  no  mean  cele- 
brity as  a  dramatic  author. 


THE  LOVER  TO  THE  STAR  LYRA. 

u  We  aneed  at  oar  pwtiiig,  that  wbereveiLwe  mlfht  be,  eveiyAlght,  at  a  certain  lioiirf  our 
eym  ■bould  be  fixed  <mi  a  particular  star,  (the  firat  in  die  conateHatkMi  Lyra;)  aod  thua  we  oiiriit 
be  aure  that  the  thoughta  of  each  were  dwdling  on  ilie  other.'* 

Bright  star !  whose  soil  and  pencilled  ray 

Falls  trembling  orer  earth  and  sea, — 
Far  dearer  than  the  flash  of  day 

Is  thy  pale  beam  to  me; 
For  more  than  lettered  sage  can  tell, 
May  in  that  quivering  glimmer  dwell. 

Perchance  upon  this  lotely  eye, 

Another's  glance  is  on  thee  bent, 
And  tracks  thy  beams  until  they  leave 

Her  own  far  firmament ; 
Then  turning  sadly  ftom  the  view, 
She  whiepers — "  It  kt  gwiag  too  i 

"  He  promised  (when  he  left  me  weeping, 

To  count  the  weary,  widowed  days,) 
Still,  when  the  earth  in  dew  lay  sleeping, 

On  that  pale  star  to  gase,-^ 
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And  that  its  changeless  gleam  should  be 
A  type  of  his  tnw  constancy. 

"  But  time  has  withered  leaf  and  blossom 
That  wreathed  his  youthful  heart  with  mine, 

And  now  upon  another's  bosom 
His  hope  and  breast  recline; 

And  I,  perchance,  am  left  to  moan, 

And  watch  the  weary  night  alone." 

And  deem'st  thou,  dearest,  that  this  heart 
To  thee  can  erer  faithless  prove  1 

That  time  can  rust  the  chain  apart 
Whose  links  are  thoughts  of  love  1 

Ah !  what  avails  the  offered  key, 

To  set  the  willing  captive  (reel 

Like  that  soft  ray,  my  lore  lives  on, 
Though  rolling  earth  may  intervene ; 

And  if,  before  the  regal  sun, 
It  glimmera  all  unseen. 

Yet  still  the  grateful  shades  of  night 

Restore  it  to  the  longing  sight. 

And  so,  bright  star,  thine  orb  I  greet 
With  more  of  joy  than  words  can  tell ; 

For  there  I  know  my  glance  will  meet 
With  her's  I  love  so  well ; 

The  frailest  thread  by  fancy  spun, 

May  bind  two  yearning  heaita  in  one. 


H.  H. 
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Thb  steam  was  furiously  whizzing  from  the  safety-valves  of  two 
fine  boats  that  lay  beside  the  wharf  at  Providence,  crowded  with 
passengers,  and  every  moment  taking  more  on  board.  The  Spitfire 
and  Rasp,  (Captains  Chace  and  Charcoal,)  seemed  like  two  huge 
monsters,  impatient  to  display  their  fiery  speed  upon  the  race-course 
of  the  Sound.  The  tongue  of  the  bdl  had  rung  its  last  alarm,  when 
a  hot  and  hasty  traveller,  encumbered  by  a  cloak  and  carpet-bag, 
sprang  from  the  wharf  to  the  deck  of  the  Spitfire,  and  in  so  doing 
blundered  against  a  gentleman  who  was  standing  near  the  gangway. 
The  new  comer,  recoiling  from  the  inmioveable  form  of  the  other, 
trod  on  the  gouty  toe  of  an  unhappy  bull-dog,  who  uttered  a  low 
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growl,  and  rasped  his  muzzle  agaanst  an  adjacent  tmnk^  signifying 
thereby  that  he  had  the  will,  if  not  the  power,  to  avenge  an  insult* 
The  unlucky  assailant  sneaked  blushingly  away  to  deposit  his  bur- 
then and  secure  a  berth,  while  the  proprietor  of  the  bull-dog  drew 
himself  up  to  his  proudest  height,  toyed  with  a  pink  shirt  collar,  and 
muttered  something  like  an  imprecation,  which  was  lost,  however,  in 
the  folds  of  his  cravat.  The  gentlemen  who  had  thus  come  in  con- 
tact  both  belonged  to  the  genus  cockney,  as  was  evident  from  their 
dress  and  personal  appearance.  They  both  wore  square«cut  green 
coats,  garnished  with  brass  buttons,  and  white  felt  hats  with  very 
yellow  gloves  and  waistcoats,  and  there  was  a  certain  spruce  gruh- 
nesB  in  their  noses  and  a  carroty  tinge  in  their  cropped  locks  that 
plainly  told  their  origin.  The  principal  differences  between  them 
consisted  in  the  thin  sandy  moustache  which  twinkled  on  the  upper 
lip  of  the  owner  of  the  bull-dog  and  in  his  superior  stature.  This 
gentleman  had  been  travelling  in  the  Canadas,  and  making  the 
grand  tour  of  the  lakes,  whence  he  diverged  to  the  City  of  No- 
tions. He  was  now  on  his  way  to  a  town  on  the  Hudson,  there  to 
sign  and  seal ;  in  short,  to  wed  a  lovely  damsel,  the  child  of  a  dis- 
tant relative,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  whom  the  miniature  in 
his  possession  assured  him  was  a  **  lovely  crittchure."  The  second 
cockney  was  travelling  **  for  hinformation." 

When  the  boat  began  to  move,  the  passengera  on  board  the  Spit- 
fire crowded  to  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  Rasp.  Frequently  did  Captain  Chace  descend  to  the  ^  inferno" 
in  the  centre  of  his  craft,  and  as  often,  on  his  re-appearanoe,  did 
the  volumes  of  smoke  that  issued  from  the  funneb  grow  denser  and 
blacker,  spreading  like  the  wings  of  some  vast  bird  above  the  water. 
At  length  a  loud  hurrah  proclaimed  that  the  Rasp  had  given  up  the 
contest,  and  away  flew  the  victorious  Spitfire,  justifying  her  name 
by  the  trail  of  sparks  she  left  behind,  and  cleaving  the  waves  of  the 
Sound  with  a  devilish  velocity.  The  excitement  of  the  race  soon 
died  away.  Some  of  the  passengers  descended  to  the  cabin,  others 
lay  at  length  upon  settees  ;  while  not  a  few,  with  an  air  of  deter- 
mined activity,  strode  back  and  forward  on  the  upper  deck.  Among 
the  latter  were  our  cockney  friends.  As  often  as  they  crossed  each 
.other  in  their  countermarohes,  he  of  the  moustache  gave  vent  to  some 
fragmentary  ejaculations,  such  as— -^  Yen  a  gentleman  hinsulte 
another  gentleman,"  and  ^  heven  if  the  hinsult  was  hunhintentional," 
and  the  like ;  all  of  which  mutterings  ended  with  a  smart  swing  of 
his  switch  cane,  which  was  very  awful  to  behold.  Whereupon  the 
lesser  cockney  would  look  fluttered,  but  would  essay  the  air  of 
^  Money  musk,"  which  invariably  died  away  in  a  demi-semi-quaver. 

The  conduct  of  these  travellers  afibrded  much  amusement  to  a 
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couple  of  American  gentlemen  who  had  noted  their  proceedings  from 
the  first.  These  last  were  Frank  Harris^  a  midshipman,  and  his 
companion  Dr.  Scalpel,  both  of  the  United  States'  navy.  If  the 
young  middy  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  the  man  of  science  was  by 
no  means  indisposed  to  join  in  his  mirth.  He  was  a  bluff  and  portly 
gentleman  of  the  sect  of  laughing  philosophers.  To  a  whispered 
scheme  of  the  mischief-loving  middy,  Dr.  Scalpel  gave  assent  and 
countenance.  In  pursuance  of  the  plan,  the  friends  separated,  and 
soon  after  entered  into  conversation  with  the  cockneys ;  the  midship- 
man making  up  to  the  lesser  Briton,  and  the  surgeon  accosting  the 
owner  of  the  buU-dog. 

**  My  dear  sir,"  said  Harris,  ^  you  must  excuse  my  interference 
in  your  affairs,  but  really  I  take  such  an  interest  in  you,  though  a 
stranger,  that  I  cannot  help  assisting  you.  You  ran  against  the 
gentleman  with  the  switch  cane  and  mustachios." 

"  It  vas  hentirely  hunhintentionally,"  replied  the  little  cockney. 
<*  I  ham  so  wolatile  and  'eedless." 

**  But  the  man's  irascible,  and  his  insolence  is  apparent  to  all  our 
fellow-passengers . " 

**  Vel,  vat  shall  I  do  7  Hapologize  ?" 

^  Apologize  !  Pooh !  that  would  only  encourage  him.  No-— stand 
your  ground,  and  I'm  the  man  that  will  uphold  you.  Assume  a  firm 
demeanour." 

«  Pray  'ow  can  hi !  I'm  so  wolatile." 

^*  Its  easy  enough.   You  must,  I  say,  take  a  determined  attitude." 

**  As  'ow  ?"  asked  the  cockney. 

**  Knit  your  brows  and  look  big."  The  little  cockney  stood  on 
tiptoe.     **  And  if  he  should  challenge  you" 

**  I'd  lodge  a  hinformation,"  said  the  cockney  quickly. 

**  If  you  did  so  pusillanimous  a  thing,"  replied  his  Mentor,  **  I 
would  be  the  first  to  forsake  you.  I  would  abandon  you  to  the  rage 
of  your  ferocious  adversary." 

At  that  terrible  voice  and  those  terrible  words  the  heart  of  the 
little  cockney  died  away  within  him.  Meanwhile  a  different  con- 
versation  had  taken  place  between  the  larger  cockney  and  the 
doctor.  The  former  did  not  wait  for  the  latter's  advances,  but 
commenced  with : — 'Ow  d'ye  do,  sir?  'Ow  d'ye  do,  sir.  Fine  day, 
sir,  fine  boat,  sir.  Nice  gentlemanly  captain,  I  vish  I  could  say  as 
much  for  haU  the  passengers."  And  he  cast  a  very  blood-thirsty 
and  significant  glance  at  his  timid  countr3rman. 

"  I  take  your  meaning,"  said  the  doctor.  ^  You  have  been  growly 
insulted." 

<'  Me  and  my  dog." 

«*  Twas  too  provoking." 
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«  All  apology,  or  'is  'art's  blood!" 

**  My  dear  sir,  I  like  your  spirit.  With  your  consent  111  wait  on 
the  gentleman,  receive  his  apology,  or  insist  on  a  meeting." 

•*  You're  too  good,  sir." 

**  And  may  I  ask  your  name  ?" 

**  Tis  of  no  consequence.  At  present  I'm  travelling  i$u»g.  like 
my  werry  good  friend,  the  Juke  of  8t.  James.  It  vill  be  a  condes* 
cension  to  meet  this  man,  but,  as  the  Juke  says,  ve  can't  alvays  valk 
on  stilts  like  the  French  shepherds  that  ve  saw  in  'Ungary." 

The  pugnacity  of  one  of  the  parties  favoured  the  designs  of  the 
schemers.  A  duel  was  agreed  upon,  and  since  the  doctor  had  pro- 
mised to  act  as  the  second  of  the  man  with  mustachios,  the  midship, 
man  could  do  no  less  than  render  a  similar  service  to  his  timid  an- 
tagonist. It  was  determined,  on  their  arrival  at  New- York,  that 
they  should  all  ascend  the  Hudson  in  a  steamer,  and  be  set  ashore 
at  a  landing-place  well  known  to  the  middy,  who  promised  to  take 
them  to  a  most  secluded  spot. 

**  I'm  fond  of  seclusion,"  said  he  to  the  little  cockney  with  an  air 
of  sentiment,  ^  it's  so  convenient  for  fighting.  I'm  accustomed  to 
these  things.  I  was  once  at  a  tavern,  with  some  of  my  (nends, 
when  we  got  into  a  confounded  squabble.  There  was  Jack  Travers, 
my  most  particular  friend,  Ned  Halyard,  his  crony  Thompson*  and 
myself.  We  were  so  hazy  at  the  time,  that  the  next  morning  none 
of  us  could  tell  how  the  quarrel  begaut  or  who  enacted  the  parts  of 
it ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  lie  had  been  given,  that  one  gentle, 
nan  kicked  another,  and  that  somebody  threw  a  decanter  at  some- 
body else's  head.  It  was  necessary  to  have  a  duel,  and  we  drew 
lots  for  sides.  Principals  and  seconds  fought  at  the  same  time.  I 
diot  at  my  friend,  and  Ned  Halyard  lodged  a  ballet  in  his  crony. 
But  there  was  no  great  harm  done,  and  we  shook  hands  and  break- 
fasted together.  We  bore  no  malice  to  each  other — ^it  was  all  done 
for  the  honour  of  the  service.  There  was  a  necessity  for  fighting, 
as  there  is  in  your  case." 

The  little  cockney  would  fain  have  disputed  the  proposition,  but 
his  courage  failed  when  he  heard  Frank  Harris  talk  so  dashingly 
about  a  duel. 

Arrived  at  the  fatal  battle-field,  the  combatants  were  placed  in 
their  respective  stations,  and  furnished  with  pistols  by  their  friendly 
seconds.  The  little  cockney  was  pale  as  a  sheet,  and  even  the 
upper  lip  of  the  mustachioed  hero  twitched  convulsively.  **  Fire !" 
cried  Frank  Harris  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  Bang !  bang !  went  the 
pistols.  ^  Are  you  hurt  t"  cried  each  second  to  his  principal.  The 
replies  were  in  the  negative.  ^  Try  it  again,"  said  Frank  Harris 
fiercely,  and  fresh  pistols  were  presented.     This  time  the  hero  of 
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the  mustachios  took  a  deliberate  aim — and  misBed.  The  little 
cockney  pulled  the  trigger,  and  down  went  his  great  antagonist. 
The  seconds  and  the  successful  duellist  rushed  to  the  spot  where  the 
dying  man  lay  kicking  conyulsivdy  with  a  deep  red  stain  upon  his 
marble  forehead. 

Like  Byron's  hero,  he  exclaimed — ^  Ive  got  my  gniel/'  and,  like 
Byron's  hero,  too,  his  thought  was  of  his  ladye*love.  ^  I  enjoin  it 
on  you,"  said  he  to  the  victor,  <<  to  go  to  the  'ouse  of  Yilliam  Vig« 
gins,  which  can't  be  far  from  'ere.  Take  this  'ere  letter,  which  vas 
my  credentials,  and  show  it  to  'im.  Tell  Miss  Sarah  Viggins  I 
hexpiied  vith  a  vound  in  my  'ed  and  von  in  my  'art— -she'll  under- 
stand  the  compliment.  Tell  'em  I  died  game-— and  'ark  ye,  I  for- 
gives you  'artily.  It  vas  all  my  hown  fault"  Having  wrung  tiie 
hand  of  the  repentant  homicide,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  back 
upon  the  sward. 

^  'Eaven  knows,"  exclaimed  the  poor  little  cockney,  **  that  I  didnt 
seek  his  life.  I  shut  my  heyes  ven  I  fired,  and  I  thought  the  boUeft 
vould  go  over  'is  'ead." 

**  You  have  killed  your  brother  traveler,"  said  the  surgeon,  in  a 
deep  sepidchral  voice. 

**  My  brother  traveller !"  shrieked  the  poor  little  cockney.  **  Tes» 
and  that  makes  roe  a  fratricide." 

**  This  is  no  time  for  lamentation,"  said  Frank  Harris.  **  Rouse 
yourself.  If  you  resolve  to  comply  with  the  dying  man's  injunction, 
you  must  procure  a  conveyance  at  the  inn,  where  they  can  direct 
you  to  the  house  of  Wiggins.  As  for  me.  I  will  soon  meet  yon 
again.  Tell  the  story  of  your  victim's  death*  but  conceal  your 
agency  in  the  affair.     Adieu." 

The  disconsolate  duellist  shook  the  proffered  hand  of  the  midship- 
man, and  after  one  sorrowful  glance  at  the  body  of  his  victim,  took 
his  departure  from  the  fatal  spot.  At  the  inn  he  was  informed  that 
Mr.  William  Wiggins  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
thither  he  proceeded  on  foot,  musing,  **  under  the  shade  of  melan- 
choly boughs,"  upon  the  late  disaster. 

"  He  from  the  world  had  cut  off  a  great  man ;'' 

And  what  was  to  be  his  reception  at  the  house  of  the  bereaved 
bride.  How  would  her  lovely  bosom  heave,  and  her  beauteous  eyes 
be  filled  with  tears,  at  the  melancholy  intelligence  which  widowed 
her  ere  she  had  been  wedded.  And  the  heart-broken  father  too  !  It 
would  bring  down  his  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  In  the 
event  of  their  discovering  that  he  had  been  the  destroyer  of  their 
bliss,  what  would  his  penitence  and  tears  avail  ?  Into  such  a  state  of 
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agitation  was  the  poor  little  cockney  thrown,  that  upon  arriving  at 
the  Wiggins'  house,  he  had  hardly  strength  enough  to  pull  the  door 
hell.  The  house  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  a  thriving  village,  and 
was  a  trim  little  box  of  a  place,  all  overgrown  with  vines,  and  em- 
bosomed in  foliage  and  flowers,  looking  out  upon  a  pleasant  lawn. 
But  the  little  cockney  had  no  eyes  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
no  time  to  observe  them ;  for  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  an  aged  do« 
mestic  appeared  at  the  door,  and  ushered  the  tremulous  visitor  into 
the  best  room  of  the  house.  Mr.  Wiggins  immediately  entered,  a 
portly  little  gentleman  in  a  snuff-coloured  suit,  with  the  brightest 
pair  of  eyes  that  ever  looked  a  person  through.  He  bowed,  and 
waited  for  the  visitor  to  speak. 

**  Mr.  Yilliam  Viggins,  I  presume." 

«  The  same,  sir." 

**  I  come,  sir,  to  hinform  you  of  an  unappy,  a  werry  unappy 
event— your  son-hin-law — that  vas  to  be — ^hoh  lord !  hoh  dear !  I 
never  can  get  through  vith  it.     This  letter" 


**  Is  directed  to  me  ?  Hey  ?  Speak  fast.   Let's  have  it."    And 

as  the  trembling  youth  yielded  up  the  letter,  the  piercing  little  e3re8 
of  Mr.  Wiggins  ran  over  the  lines  in  a  minute.  No  sooner  had  he 
finished  the  perusal  of  the  letter,  than  his  face  lighted  up,  and 
springing  forward,  he  grasped  the  hand  of  the  little  cockney  with 
warmth. 

*<  So,  you  are  Mr.  John  Smith — ^hey  t" 

«*That  certainly  is  my  name.  I  vender  vere  he  found  it  out," 
was  the  exclamation  of  the  cockney. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Smith,  Fm  so  delighted  to  see  you — we've  been 
long  expecting  you — ^made  all  the  preparation,  my  dear  fellow — and 
Sarah  feels  as  brides  expectant  ought  to  feel,  and  Mrs.  Wiggins 
is  in  the  fidgets — ^but  I'll  present  you  at  once." 

"  Mr.  Viggins,  you  mistake  hentirely." 
'  •*  No  mistake  at  all  in  the  matter." 

"  I  didn't  come  to  marry  your  daughter,  but  to  say  that  her  mar- 
riage can  never  take  place." 

«*  What  d'ye  mean,  John  Smith  ?"  cried  the  irascible  old  gentle- 
man, his  little  eyes  twinkling  with  sudden  passion.  «*  D'ye  know  to 
whom  you  speak  1  Adsblud !  Ill  make  you  marry  her.  Why,  you're 
mad  as  a  March  hare." 

Several  times  did  the  unhappy  bearer  of  a  too  common  name  at- 
tempt  an  explanation,  but  as  often  as  he  essayed  to  speak,  the  sin- 
gular  little  eyes  of  the  old  gentleman  would  sparkle  and  light  up, 
and  he  would  overwhelm  the  wretched  Londoner  with  a  torrent  of 
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high  words.  So  the  latter  submitted,  at  last,  with  forced  resigoa. 
tion  to  his  fate,  which  in  this  instance  seemed  to  hurry  him  into 
the  arms  of  a  very  pretty  girl*  Both  mother  and  daughter  welcom- 
ed  their  guest  with  delight,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  ease  in 
their  company ;  but  as  oflen  as  he  began  to  speak  on  the  subject  that 
lay  heavy  on  his  heart,  the  eye  of  the  old  man  kindled  up,  and  he 
made  a  menacing  gesture,  which  brought  back  all  the  fears  of  the 
unhappy  Smith.  Thus  beset,  he  began  to  think  it  would  not  be  so 
▼ery  wrong  to  accept  of  the  wife  thus  singularly  forced  upon  him. 
He  was  in  good  circumstances,  no  obstacle  stood  in  his  path,  and 
it  was  very  unlikely  the  affair  would  ever  be  cleared  up.  On  the 
contrary,  should  his  full  confession  be  heard,  should  the  knowledge 
of  the  unhappy  rencontre  transpire,  what  had  he  not  to  fear  from 
the  severity  of  unknown  laws  in  an  unknown  land !  He  could  not 
run  away,  for  the  bright-eyed  old  gentleman  kept  a  vigilant  watch 
over  him,  and  he  found  he  could  not  pass  the  limits  of  the  lawn  in 
a  morning  walk  without  being  pursued  by  the  aged  domestic  with 
some  message  that  invariably  brought  him  back.  Therefore  we 
should  not  wonder  that  when  the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  Mr.  John 
Smith  was  a  passive  bridegroom — that  he  pronounced  all  the  vows 
required  by  love,  law,  and  religion ;  Squire  'Cobus  Everlink  kissed  the 
bride-maids  and  the  bride,  and  was  as  gay  as  a  man  in  such  un- 
happy circumstances  could  be. 

On  the  morning  afler  his  marriage,  to  his  horror  and  surprise  he 
was  confronted,  in  the  little  parlour  which  had  witnessed  the  sacred 
ceremony,  with  his  ancient  antagonist,  who,  accompanied  by  Harris 
and  the  surgeon,  appeared  to  beard  the  bridegroom  in  his  den.  The 
resuscitation  of  the  largest  Mr.  Smith  is  easily  accounted  for. 
The  mischievous  midshipman  had  superadded  a  little  red  paint  to 
the  charge  of  powder  in  the  pistols,  and  the  appearance  of  this  on 
the  forehead  of  the  cockney  so  alarmed  him  that  he  gave  himself  up 
for  dead.  He  had  now  arrived  too  late  in  the  day.  What  an 
Maircusement !  And  the  bride  trembled  and  fainted,  doubtless  ?  She 
did  no  such  thing.  But  when  she  found  that  one  Mr.  John  Smith 
was  quite  as  respectable  and  wealthy  as  the  other,  she  clung  to  the 
arm  of  her  husband,  declared  that  he  was  the  man  of  her  choice, 
that  she  never  could  have  looked  twice  upon  the  other ;  and  was  as 
happy  as  possible,  though  karhibd  bv  mistake. 
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THE  BLUES— A  POEM. 

I. 

Oh,  bleat  resource  when  other  sources  fail, 
Neglected  quill, — I  welcome  thee  again. 

How  pleasant  'tis  a  good  old  friend  to  hail 
After  long  absence.    Come  my  inky  pen. 

Now  for  a  ramble,  or  a  distant  sail 
Where  chance  may  lead  us — far  from  haunts  of  men. 

Full  oft  before  weVe  pilgrims  been  together, 

And  noiight  but  Death  shall  part  us,  fiuthful  Feather  1 

n. 

Now  I  am  ready ;  for  I  ask  no  Muse 

To  hover  o'er  me  and  suggest  my  lay. 
My  theme  itself  inspires  me.    Blessed  Blues  f 

Ye  are  about  me  or  by  night  or  day ; 
You've  taught  me  sonnets  to  my  sweetheart's  shoes, 

And  helped  me  many  a  thing  in  rhyme  to  say ; 
And  now  ye  are  my  subject — I've  no  doubt 
But  when  I  sing  of  you — ^you'll  help  me  out. 

m. 

And  now  His  midnight  —  Hark !  the  distant  bell 
Of  some  old  steeple  chimes  the  dismal  hour 

When  goblins  grim  and  spectres  'scape  from  hell, 
To  range  the  shrouded  landscape,  or  to  scour 

The  blasted  heath  benighted.    Legends  tell 
That  oft  they  revel  near  some  ruined  tower, 

While  the  gaunt  moon,  careering  through  the  sky, 

Smiles  on  foul  scenes  unfit  for  mortal  eye. 

IT. 

But  if  they're  revelling  any  where  to-night, 
They  might  as  well  go  back  from  whence  they  came, 

For  the  wind  howls  full  sad  enough  to  fright 
E*en  fiends  themselves  from  their  infernal  game ; 

And  the  rain  patters  down  with  fearful  might. 
Oft  dashing  'gainst  my  window.    Who's  to  blame, 

If  on  a  night  like  this  the  ghosts  should  see 

Fit  to  keep  home — and  leave  the  world  to  me  1 

Y. 

Bui  yet  there's  mosic  in  the  howling  blast. 
That  brings  the  distant  chiming  from  the  fiuie ; 

There's  music  in  the  rain  drops,  falling  fast 
And  dashing  often  'gainst  the  broken  pane ; 
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There's  miuic  in  the  thunder,  that  at  last 

Breaks  in  hoarse  muttering  upon  night's  dull  reign : 
And  there  is  music  to  my  lonely  ear 
E'en  in  thecricka's  chirpings  that  I  hear. 

VI. 

For  oh,  my  soul  bath  sjrmpathy  with  sounds 
So  desolate  as  these.    No  song  of  mirth, 

Or  wassail  shout,  that  oft  re^-echoing  bounds 
From  the  arched  banquet-hall,  to  greet  the  birth 

Of  long-expected  heir,  or  that  resounds 
To  hail  the  triumph  of  some  lord  of  earth, 

Could  ever  please  my  ear.    I  love  the  strain 

That  tells  me  life  how  fleeting^— earth  how  vain. 

vn. 

But  Where's  the  Blues  1  I  was  to  write  of  them. 

The  Blues  1  Why  only  once  re-read  my  lay, 
And  you're,  indeed,  a  man  of  stubborn  pUegm 

If  you  don't  find  them  in  each  word  I  say. 
But  here  a  current,  which  'tis  hard  to  stem, 

Sets  in  and  carries  me  another  way. 
I  do  not  like  an  episode,  but  then 
I'm  not  to  blame,  I've  got  a  truant  pen. 

vni. 

Didst  ever  listen  io  a  simple  thing 
They  call  movas*  harpI  The  toy  is  made 

In  many  forms — but  draw  a  silken  string 
Tight  in  your  casement-^  (in  the  breezy  shade, 

These  airy  harps  are  sweetestj^-soon  'twill  sing, 
And  soft  will  swell  its  voice ;  and  then  'twill  fade. 

No  human  fingers  sweep  its  magic  strings, 

But  unseen  spirits  fan  it  with  their  wings. 

IX. 

And  now  the  storm  is  hushed,  and  the  still  air 
Would  love  to  listen  to  such  strains  as  those ; 

I'll  place  it  in  my  window  ;  it  shall  there 
lift  its  calm  voice  where  late  the  tempest  rose. 

For  it  is  beautiful  that  breezes  fair 
Should  sing  a  requiem  to  the  blast's  repose. 

And  there  is  something  charming  in  the  time, — 

This  stilly  hour  justs  suits  so  drear  a  chime. 

X. 

Hark !  now  it  sings.    'TIS  sweet,  oh  breezy  lyre ! 

To  listen  to  thy  voice  when  sad  and  lone. 
'Tis  soothing  to  the  soul  (as  o'er  each  wire 

The  breezes  creep)  to  catch  thy  plaintive  tone. 
'Tis  good  to  cberish  what  thy  notes  inspire — 

'Tis  solacing  to  echo  back  thy  moan ; 
And  it  is  pleasing  as  I  sigh  with  thee 
To  dream  I  havv  thine  artless  sympathy. 
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XI. 

For  thou  art  melancholy't  shelL    Thy  lay 

Is  her  inspiring ;  and  thy  dreary  plaint, 
Now  swelling  fall,  now  dying  soil  away, 

Is  but  her  Yoice,  and  wUd  it  is  and  faint, 
And  mellow  as  the  colours  which  the  day 

Leaves  in  his  golden  pathway,  and  doth  painc 
On  the  blue  sky  at  evening ;  when  his  light, 
Just  flickering  in  the  West  bids  Earth  good  night. 

xu. 
So  come —  so  pass  thy  munnurings.    I,  the  while 

Well-pleased,  commune  with  loneliness,  and  prove 
That  melancholy's  self  may  wear  a  smile— 

For  gloomy  are  the  pleasures  that  I  love— 
And  oft  I  wish  me  cast  on  desert  isle. 

Where  I  might  wander  like  the  trembling  dove 
And  find  no  rest  —  yet  happy  in  my  woe, 
To  feel  such  hardships  as  none  others  know. 

XIII. 

Ah  I  no  —  I  wish  not  thus,  save  when  I  feel 

That  there  are  none  on  earth  to  care  for  me. 
But  when  I  think  of  home  —  or  break  the  seal 

Of  some  far-travelled  letter  meant  to  be 
The  vicar  of  a  kiss  — Ah  then  will  steal 

Such  sighs  as  witness  that  'tis  agony 
To  be  alone — to  live  where  none  ore  near 

To  share  a  sorrow  or  to  dry  a  tear. 

XIT. 

Well— let  that  pass.    The  harp  that  prompts  these  lays 

Played  by  the  wanton  breeze  still  pensive  sings. 
Why  should  it  mourn  so  constant?  Gloomy  days 

And  human  ills  touch  not  its  magic  strings. 
But  still  it  grieves  unchanging,  still  obeys 

Some  hidden  spirit's  magic  fingerings. 
And  still  its  syren  accents  lure  my  soul 
To  deeper  gloom,  and  hold  it  in  controul. 


And  so  III  st<^  it.    It  shall  sing  no  more. 

I  thought  that  it  might  soothe  me-4)ut  I  fear 
That  rm  not  soothed— I'm  sadder  than  before. 

And  though  the  minstrel  breese  hath  channed  mine  ear, 
It  hath  but  probed  a  heart  already  sore, 

And  made  more  dreary  what  'twas  meant  to  cheer. 
Those  viflain  sprites  have  dyed  me  deeper  blue. 
But  that  just  fuits  my  subjeel— so  'twill  do. 

Now  why4oI  sit  hsrel  I  ought  to  be 

Pressing  my  pillow  at  this  lonely  timo— 
But  even  then,  in  tioubled  dreams  I'd  see 

AU  that  while  waking  I  reduce  to  rhyme. 
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•  The  mind  (as  schoolmen  say)  is  ever  free. 

So  sometimes  is  the  body.    Where's  the  crime, 
If  that's  the  case,  in  doing  as  I  choose  1 
'Tis  just  this  time  of  night  that  suits  the  Blues. 

xvn. 

My  books  are  piled  before  me.    There  I  see 
Thy  much-loved  poems,  Cowper.    There,  too,  thine, 

Blithe  Thomson,  which  so  much  enamoured  me 
When  I  a  schoolboy  read  them— every  line 

Breathing  a  grateful  fragrance  worthy  thee. 
There,  Milton,  is  thy  rapturous  song  divine — 

That  to  our  eyes  such  scenes  of  glory  brings, 

As  well  repay  us  for  the  Loss  it  sings. 

xvra. 

There,  too,  is  thy  thin  volume,  lazy  Gray, 
That  tells  the  world  how  great  thou  might'st  have  been ! 

That  shows  three  lofty  lyrics,  and  a  lay 

The  like  of  which  the  world  hath  never  seen. 

And  there,  together  bound,  are  Pope  and  Gay, 
And  Collins  wisely  slipped  the  two  between. 

There,  mighty  Shakspeare,  are  thy  wondrous  plays! 

Liike  thy  dread  self-— a  marvel  and  a  maze. 

XIX. 

There,  heaped  together  in  one  classic  pile, 

Lie  the  rich  treasures  of  once-glorious  Rome- 
There,  too,  the  offerings  of  each  Grecian  isle — 

The  hymns  of  Pindar,  and  old  Homer's  tome, 
And  gay  Anacreon's  lays — 'neath  which  the  while 

Rest  certain  scraps  that  touch  me  nearer  home. 
Come  out  my  scribblings — Well  I  what  have  we  herel 
The  World— A  poem,  and  an  Ode  to  Fear. 

XX. 

Ah,  yes,  I  know  them  well.    The  first  I  wrote 
When  sick  of  earth,  and  most  content  to  die. 

The  next  I  but  began.    Why  is*t  we  dote 
On  such  poor  things,  and  with  a  parent's  eye 

Regard  their  beauties — and  will  scarcely  note 
Their  faults  though  glaring  1  I  cannot  tell  why ; 

But  this  I  know — that  in  some  way  or  other 

Men  love  their  children  better  than  a  brother. 

XXI. 

But  how  I  wander !  Were  the  Blues  my  theme  1 
They  were  when  I  begun — ^but  ah,  I  stray. 

E'en  as  one  trav'ling  in  a  troubled  dream 
Now  treads  a  thorny,  now  a  flowery  way. 

Now  climbs  a  highland,  now  glides  down  the  stream, 
Now  gropes  in  darkness,  and  now  sees  the  day — 

Xjo  !  I— (no  wonder  at  this  time  of  night) 

In  waking  dreams  scarce  know  which  way  is  right. 
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xxn. 
Well !  'Tis  a  privilege  to  stray.    One  feels 

A  rankling  fester  when  he's  kept  at  home, 
But  freed — at  once  the  loathsome  pla^e-spot  heals. 

-^Oh,  'tis  a  blessed  privilege  to  roam ; 
So  thinks  the  truant  schoolboy  when  he  peals 

His  full-mouthed  hurrah.    In  the  starry  dome 
Nature  hcUh  taught  us  that  *tis  blest  to  stray. 
For  there  the  planets  hold  their  wandering  way. 

xxni. 
I'll  e'en  look  out  and  view  them.    Now  the  hour 

Of  night  is  passed.    Frpm  out  yon  eastern  cloudj 
Last  remnant  of  the^rm,  the  fiill  orbed  moon 

Is  breaking  like  a  beauty  from  her  shroud ; 
And  now  she  danoeth  to  some  sphery  tune 

Upon  the  misty  carpet  'neath  her  bowed, 
How  sweet  she  smiles  as  bright  she  climbs  the  air ! 
Who  knows  but  spirits  blest  inhabit  there  1 

XXIV. 

Yet  there's  a  mockery  in  thy  smile,  fair  light, 

That  seems  to  laugh  at  all  thou  See'st  below. 
And  when  I  gaze  on  thee  so  pure  and  bright, 

And  smiling  all  so  calm — when  I,  with  wo 
And  cares  distressed,  am  grieving,  then  thy  sight 

Makes  my  o'erburdened  heart  to  overflow. 
How  canst  thou  smile,  cold  moon,  when  thou  dost  see 
From  thy  safe  distance  all  earth's  misery. 

XXV. 

E'en  now  ten  thousand  languish.    'Neath  thine  eye 

Ten  thousand  groan,  and  on  their  couches  turn 
Their  restless  limbs.    Alas !  how  many  a  sigh 

From  those  who  fiunish  and  from  those  who  bum, 
And  from  the  millions  who  in  cities  lie 

Gnawed  on  by  pestilence,  thine  ear  doth  spurn. 
But  still  thou  shinest  on  and  keep'st  thy  way 
Dazzling  the  stars ;  till  quenched  thyself  by  day. 

XXVI. 

And  day  begins  to  quench  thee  even  now ; 

For  on  the  east  the  herald  star  appears. 
Gaily  he  trippeth  o'er  the  mountain's  brow 

While  morn  her  rosy  face  all  blushing  rears. 
Thus  cheerful  comes  liHght  Phosphor — yet  I  trow 

By  all  not  welcomed.    Some  he  finds  in  tears. 
And  dreading  his  approaching — 'tis  to  some 
The  bitterness  of  death  to  see  him  come. 

xxvn. 
But  thee— who  from  thy  couch  at  midnight  rose, 

To  cheat  the  sullen  houvs  with  rhymes  like  tfaese^ 
He  finds  still  waking— reckless  of  repose, 

Save  that  which  earth  shall  give  thee  'neath  the  trees 
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Which  wave  above  a  spot  thy  mem'ry  knows — 

Where  soon  thy  bead  miut  rest,  and  where  the  breeze 
Sighs  through  the  branches  that  above  it  twine, 
And  wails  the  dirge  that  only  shall  be  thine. 

A*  Vy>  v/* 


EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  UNPUBUSHED  POEM. 

**  Mind,  mind  stone— bear  widien  Earth  and  Heaven ! 
The  living  fountain  in  itadf  eootalns 
Of  beauteouf  and  sabHme." 

Go,  search  the  mind's  deep  chambers ; — ^measure  ont 
Its  lofty  aspirations — its  deep  love- 
Its  quenchless  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  joy 
That  is  too  vast  for  utterance ;  its  strength 
Of  moral  principle  and  depth  of  thought  ] — 
Gk>,  stop  Imagination's  chariot, 
As  it  mounts  up  upon  its  trackless  way ; — 
Gk>  down  into  thy  heart,  and  know  thyself, — 
Gtuicken  thy  inward  love, — ^bring  out  thy  powers,-  • 
And  feed  thy  soul  with  elevated  thoughts ; 
Stain  not  its  purity— corrupt  it  not; 
It  is  a  seed  of  immortality, 
Which  may  unfold  through  ages  infinite 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Go  forth  upon  the  mountains ;  where  the  rocks 
Are  piled  in  their  rude  majesty,  and  hold 
Secret  communion  with  them ;  lor  the  heart 
Has  a  deep  thirst  for  all  that's  beautiful. 
And  a  mysterious  link  that  closely  binds 
Its  feelings  to  the  elements  of  earth; 
Whether  it  muse  where  ocean  rolls  its  surf 
Upon  the  sandy  shore,  or  in  the  depths 
Of  the  far  inland  forest ; — whether  the  sky, 
Like  a  rich  sea  of  opal  is  outspread, 
Or  "tempests  ride  upon  the  northern  blast;" 
Whether  the  hemlock  bends  beneath  the  dew, 
Or  quivers  in  the  whirlwind. — Each  unfold 
The  mighty  workings  of  mysterious  power 
And  manifest  God's  glory.    While  die  earth. 
With  her  unnumbered  voices,  sends  up  praise. 

*  *  •  ♦ 

Oh !  whence  is  thisl  And  why  do  Nature's  aoenes 
In  kindling  aspirations  raise  the  soul  1 
Why  does  the  bursting  of  the  silken  bud 
Bpeik  with  such  deep-toned  eloquence  1 
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And  the  bw  Toices  of  the  perfumed  breete, 
Come  to  the  leelings,  like  kind  ministers, 
To  raise  them  to  the  Infinite-^whose  power 
With  a  pervading  presence  fills  the  world  1 

It  is  the  living  soul,  the  heaven-bom  mind, 
"  The  Godlike  and  undying  intellect," 
That  bursts  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world, 
And  mounts  upon  its  trackless  wanderings, 
Up  the  unseen  abyss,  to  Him,  to  whom 
The  glory  of  the  universe  belongs ; 
Seeking  to  make  its  way  to  the  high  throne 
Of  the  Eternal  King^It  is  the  Mind 
That  gives  the  elements  divinity. 
It  is  the  inward  ear  alone  that  hears 
The  morning  stars  breathe  music,  and  pour  forth 
Their  orisons  to  the  Creative  Power, 
Who  fashioned  out  their  glorias,  and  who  hung 
Their  burning  orbs  amid  the  spheres  of  heaven. 

Mind  I  Mind  I    The  Universe  itself  doth  shrink 
Before  thy  deathless  nature.    Then  press  on—- 
Nature  is  with  thee,  and  the  voice  of  Gkxl. 
Rear  thou  aloft  thy  standard,  and  press  on. 
Thou  art  invincible; — ^go  forth  in  might 
Conquering — and  still  to  conquer,  go  thou  forth 
And  glory  in  thy  strength,  and  give  him  praise 
Who  miniatured  in  thee  His  attributes. 
And  ibnned  thee  in  the  image  of  HimselC 

Cambridge,  1836.  R.  C.  W. 
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No,  L 

TO   THE  WRITEBS   OF   AMERICA. 

In  addreanng  the  writers  of  America,  we  speak  to  all  who  con- 
tribute to  the  literature  of  our  country.  Writers,  as  a  distinct 
elass,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  among  us :  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, there  are  none  whose  profession  is  writing ;  those  who  supply 
articles  for  our  periodicals,  or  write  pamphlets  or  books,  are  mostly 
to  be  found  in  the  different  professions  or  in  the  counting-room. 
To  all  these  we  now  address  ourselves,  and  not  without  a  feeling  of 
reverence  and  awe  at  the  goodly  company  who  rise  up  to  the  mind 
VOL.  IX.  20 
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as  we  think  of  the  talent  and  the  genius,  the  wit  and  the  learning,  of 
that  body  of  men  who  are  included  among  the  writers  of  America. 

In  the  first  place  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  influences 
which  are  acting  upon  you,  and  which  render  your  position,  in 
some  respects,  difierent  from  that  of  the  writers  of  any  other  coun- 
try. Unhappily,  these  influences  are  adverse ;  they  tend  to  depress 
your  energies  and  cramp  your  efforts ;  an  incubus  rests  upon 
American  literature,  which  we  call  upon  you  to  throw  off. 

The  most  formidable  obstacle  which  presents  itself  to  the 
writers  of  America,  is  the  competition  of  the  writers  of  England. 
Here  we  find  ourselves  subjected  to  a  straggle  from  which  the 
writers  of  all  other  nations  are  exempted.  In  constant  communi- 
cation with  America,  is  a  vast  nation  abounding  in  wealth,  stored 
with  the  hoarded  treasure  of  ages  of  civilization,  enriched  by  the 
accumulated  learning  of  centuries,  looking  back  upon  generations 
of  great  men  recording  a  history  filled  with  wonders  and  romance, 
and  beholding  the  mind  ripening  and  expanding  into  the  fulness  of 
human  power  under  the  influence  of  noble  institutions.  For  this 
great  nation  and  for  us  there  is  one  and  the  same  language ;  their 
writers  address  us  when  they  speak ;  their  countrymen — ^their  litera- 
ture  is  ours.  American  writers,  then,  must  contend  in  the  arena  of 
literature  with  these  practised  and  powerful  gladiators,  too  happy  if 
the  protruded  thumb  of  the  public  saves  them  from  early  and  igno- 
minious death.  And  yet  we  do  not  complain  of  this.  We  prize 
the  English  language  as  the  most  glorious  inheritance,  next  to 
religious  and  civil  liberty,  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  Fathers.  We 
thank  God  that  the  language  of  Eling  James's  version  of  the  Bible, 
of  Shakspeare,  and  Milton  is  the  language  of  our  native  land.  We 
prize,  above  all- gold,  the  privilege  of  reading  English  literature,  and 
of  b^g  addressed  in  our  own  tongue  by  the  wits  and  geniuses  of 
the  present  day  in  England.  Nor  do  we  object  to  the  competition 
which  thus  inevitably  awaits  the  American  writer,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  will  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  literature  here.  We 
only  claim  for  American  writers  a  fair  chance  in  the  struggle 
which  they  do  not  enjoy  at  present.  We  only  demand  that  we 
should  be  admitted  to  the  arena  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  writers 
of  England.  Unfortunately,  in  coi&equence  of  American  tfuCifitftofw, 
this  privilege  is  denied  us,  and  we  are  obliged  to  contend  at  a  fear- 
ful odds.  An  English  writer  sells  his  manuscript  to  some  publisher 
in  that  country,  the  worit  is  printed,  and  the  experiment  is  fairly 
tried  whether  it  is  soecessiiil  or  not.  If  it  proves  popular  and 
commands  an  extensive  sale,  the  American  puUisher  has  <«ly  to 
reprint  it  and  put  it  in  circulation  in  this  country.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  pay  any  thing  to  the  English  writer ;  he  has  no  trouble 
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in  leading  the  manuscript ;  his  judgment  and  forethought  are  not 
tasked  to  conjecture  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  work*  He 
has  only  to  import  a  fair  English  copy,  and  set  the  printers  to  work 
re-printiog  it ;  and  from  the  popularity  of  the  book  in  England  he 
is  certain  that  it  will  command  a  ready  and  extensive  mde  here. 
Would  not  the  American  publisher .  act  very  unwisely,  when  he  is 
in  this  way  sure  of  his  profits,  if  he  were  to  commence  printing 
original  ionerican  works,  purchasing  the  copy-right  from  authors 
at  a  fair  price  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  would  soon  be  ruined  if 
he  were  to  do  so.  True,  this  state  of  things  does  no  good  to  Eng- 
lish authors ;  they  cannot  claim  a  single  cent  of  all  the  vast  profits 
realized  in  this  country  fipom  the  sale  of  their  works ;  and  if  Scott, 
or  Bulwer,  or  any  of  them,  have  received  money  from  America,  it 
has  been  an  act  of  pure  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  publishers. 
But  the  efiect  upon  the  American  writer  is  not  altered  by  this ;  he 
is  unable  to  compete  with  writers  who  are  compelled  to  give  their 
works  to  the  American  publisher,  and  the  result  is,  that  writing,  as 
a  profession*  cannot  be  said  to  exist  here.  Writing  in  America  is 
an  amateur  business,  to  be  done  at  one's  leisure,  or  in  moments 
abstracted  from  more  important  avocations ;  and  as  for  making 
books,  a  man  must  have  a  fortune  to  indulge  in  so  expensive  an 
amusement.  We  acknowledge  that  there  are  exceptions  to  these 
remarks.  Perhaps  a  dozen  names  might  be  mentioned  of  men 
who  have  acquired  money  as  well  as  fame  by  their  writings  in 
America ;  and  yet  the  struggle  has  been  severe  for  most  of  these. 
Irving,  it  is  well  known,  owes  his  fame  and  fortune  to  England 
rather  than  his  native  land ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  Cooper,  who 
enjoys  rather  an  European  than  an  American  reputation.  Chan- 
nin^  whose  copy-rights  would  command  any  price  in  England,  re- 
ceives a  comparatively  insignificant  sum  for  them  here ;  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fiict,  that  the  manuscript  of  his  fine  sermon  on  war  was 
carried  to  nearly  every  publisher  in  Boston,  not  one  of  whom  would 
give  any  thing  for  it,  and  it  was  finally  printed  and  published  at  a 
newspaper  ofiice  in  a  style  hardly  worthy  of  a  penny  tract.  And 
this  was  the  discourse  which  the  magistrates  of  the  town  of  Ply- 
mouth, in  Engbind,  ordered  to  be  puUicly  read  to  check  the  enlist- 
ment  of  recruits  for  the  Spanish  army ! 

But  the  question  is  not  how  many  writers  are  compensated  for 
their  labours  as  they  deserve,  but  how  many  writers  are  lost  to  the 
world  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  are  placed  in  the  way 
of  literary  men  here.  Who  can  say  what  treasures  of  thought, 
what  deep  and  sublime  philosophy,  what  glorious  images  of  poetry, 
are  buried  in  the  mind  of  this  nation  like  the  hidden  riches  of  a 
mine,  and  which  perhaps  are  never  to  be  brought  to  light  ?    Who 
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can  count  the  high  and  noble  minds  restrained  by  innate  modesty—- 
that  unfailing  attribute  of  true  greatness — which  a  more  encouraging 
and  favourable  state  of  things  would  call  into  powerful  action  t 
Who  can  say  what  the  literature  of  America  might  be,  were  it  foe- 
tered  by  more  genial  influences? 

At  present  the  connexion  and  intercourse  between  American  wri- 
ters and  publishers  are  but  very  slight.  One  would  suppose,  at 
first,  that  booksellers  and  publishers,  who  make  their  living  by  com- 
merce  in  books,  would  naturally  wish  to  be  upon  good  terms  with 
writers,  without  whom  there  could  be  no  books ;  that  they  would 
regard  them  as  the  foundation  of  their  branch  of  trade ;  that  they 
would  welcome  and  encourage  their  efforts^  and  reward  them  for 
their  labours.  And  so  they  do  in  every  civilized  country  that  we 
ever  heard  of,  except  America.  Here  we  witness  the  strange  ano« 
maly  of  a  whole  brotherhood  of  publishers,  established  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union,  who  are  independent  of  all  writers. 
As  for  American  authors,  the  publishers  are  utterly  indifferent 
whether  there  are  any  or  not ;  and  they  care  about  as  much  for 
English  authors  as  the  pirate  does  for  the  merchant  whose  ship  he 
is  plundering  on  the  high  seas.  The  pirate  knows  that  commerce 
must  go  on,  and  theiB  will  always  be  ships  enough  to  rob ;  and  the 
American  publisher  knows  that  there  will  always  be  writers  in 
England,  whether  he  pays  them  for  their  works  or  not. 

The  American  author  suffers  also  another  disadvantage  in  conse- 
quence of  this  immense  business  of  republication.  If  he  prints  a 
book  at  his  own  expense,  he  can  find  no  one  to  sell  it  for  him.  We 
cannot  expect  to  find  such  an  amount  of  gratuitous  honesty  in  a 
publisher  as  to  suppose  that  he  would  take  as  much  pains  to  sell  a 
work  in  which  he  has  no  interest,  as  he  would  to  dispose  of  one  he 
has  re-printed  from  the  English  copy,  the  profits  of  which  are  to  be 
entirely  his  own.  But  more  than  all  this,  next  to  the  efforts  he 
makes  to  dispose  of  his  own  re-prints,  he  must  try  to  sell  those  of 
other  publishers.  If  Hilliard,  Gray  and  Company,  for  instance, 
expect  Carey,  Lea  and  Blanchard  to  make  any  effort  to  sell  their 
edition  of  Milton,  they  must  take  some  pains  to  dispose  of  the  re- 
prints published  by  the  Philadelphia  firm.  It  is  not  accusing  our 
publishers  of  dishonesty  to  say  that  they  take  little  or  no  pains  to 
sell  original  works  published  at  the  expense  of  the  writer ;  it  is  only 
stating  that  they  attend  to  their  own  interests  sooner  than  to  those 
of  other  people. 

While  this  state  of  things  continues,  there  is  little  hope  that  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  literature  can  grow  up  among  us ;  and  unless 
something  is  done  to  improve  the  position  of  American  writers,  they 
must  be  resigned  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of  being  regarded  as  a 
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commodity  far  more  eariotu  than  useful,  the  neglected  dependents 
of  the  puUishers.  The  remedy  is  simple  and  easy :  it  consists  in 
the  passage  of  a  }\jst^copy'righi  law.  All  that  we  writers  of  Ame- 
rica ask  is,  that  we  should  be  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
English  writers — ^which  would  immediately  be  effected  by  allowing 
our  foreign  brothers  to  take  out  a  copy-right  for  their  works  in  this 
country*  We  shall  hereafter  trace  the  effect  which  such  a  law  would 
have  upon  the  publishers  and  the  reading  community  of  America. 
At  present  we  only  wish  to  show  the  benefit  it  would  produce  to 
writers ;  and  this  must  be  obvious  to  all.  If  Bulwer  could  secure 
the  copy-right  in  America  of  every  novel  he  publishes,  he  would  of 
course  demand  a  fair  price  for  his  manuscript  from  the  American 
publisher ;  but  whatever  sum  he  demands  for  his  work,  the  American 
writer  of  a  novel,  which  is  equally  good,  may  dispose  of  his  woric 
for  the  same  amount ;  while,  as  things  now  are,  he  can  get  nothing 
for  it,  because  the  publisher  is  sure  of  having  Bulwer's  novel  for 
nothing. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  language  of  America  was 
di&rent  from  any  other  in  the  world ;  that  it  was  copious,  flexible, 
and  harmonious,  fitted  to  respond  to  all  the  varied  changes  of 
poetry,  like  the  thousand  tones  of  the  harp,  sonorous  and  majestic 
in  the  march  of  its  prose,  yet  varying  as  the  hues  of  the  evening 
sky  in  its  powers  of  expression.  With  such  a  language,  spoken  by 
a  nation  whose  vast  country  exerts  more  varied  influences  in  its 
climate  and  scenery  than  are  felt  in  the  many  lands  of  Europe,  it 
is  not  possible  that  a  literature  would  long  be  wanting.  The  wri- 
ters of  America  would  then  be  called  upon  to  supply  the  demand 
which  is  now  only  satisfied  by  the  annual  publication  of  thousands 
of  foreign  works.  But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  elevated 
position  which  writers  would  thus  occupy  ;  with  thirteen  millions  of 
readers  looking  to  them  alone  to  satisfy  their  wants,  it  is  easy  to 
conjecture  what  American  literature  would  be.  Very  nearly  the 
same  effect  would  be  produced  by  the  establishment  of  the  copy- 
right law ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  number  of  writers 
would  be  greater  and  the  field  of  exertion  wider.  The  writers  of 
England  and  America  would  then  form  one  common  and  equal  bro- 
therhood, addressing  themselves  equally  to  both  countries,  and 
cheered  by  the  consciousness  that  their  works  are  to  be  read  by 
greater  numbers  than  those  of  the  writers  of  any  other  nation. 

To  the  writers  of  America,  then,  it  belongs  to  use  all  their  efforts 
to  bring  about  this  desirable  state  of  things.  They  must  address 
the  government  by  every  possible  means;  they  must  explain  by 
every  illustration  the  importance  of  the  copy-right  law  ;  they  must 
convey  to  the  people  the  great  lesson  that,  next  to  civil  and  religious 
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institutions  a  national  literature  is  the  noblest  legacy  that  they  can 
bequeath  to  posterity ;  it  outhists  the  monuments  of  granite,  yet 
endures  longer  than  laws  and  governments :  it  lives  in  immortal 
vigour  when  the  last  vestige  of  the  nation  which  gave  it  birth  has 
perished. 
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X. 

Near  mighty  Snowden's  Terdant  base, 

Within  a  sheltering  wood ; 
The  brave,  the  generous  Prince  of  Wales, 

Llewellyn's  castle  stood. 

n. 

No  guard  at  anns  beset  his  gates ; 

The  prince  was  safe  alone ; 
For  eyery  Cambrian  bosom  stood 

A  bulwark  of  his  throne. 

ra. 
And  deep  within  the  castle's  walls 

His  beauteous  princess  smil'd — 
As  fondly  to  her  heart  she  press'd 

His  loVd — his  only  child. 

IV. 

Oh  I — 'twas  the  hour  of  peace  and  joy, 

And  love  without  disguise; 
Such  as  an  angel  looks  upon 

Delighted  from  the  skies. 

v. 

And  every  Welchman's  bosom  (^ow'd 

To  greet  that  princess  fair — 
And  Snowden's  echoes  fondly  nam'd 

Llewellyn  and  his  heir. 

VI. 

But  Edward — England's  monarch  then, 

With  love  of  conquest  fir'd, 
And  love  of  fam»— to  Cambria's  throne 

Ambitiously  asptr'd. 
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vn. 

And  Berried  bands  of  warriors  bold, 

Witb  buckler,  lance,  and  helm, 
And  quiver,  bow,  and  battle-axe, 

Invade  Llewellyn's  reahn. 

Tin. 

The  neighing  steed— the  winding  horn, 

The  war-tramp— known  so  well, 
The  dismal  minstrelsy  of  death. 

Come  echoing  down  the  ddl. 

TXs 

Llewdlyn  gives  his  bugle-note 

To  Snowden's  morning  breeze; 
When,  thick  as  leaves  in  Autumn  strown 

Beneath  the  forest 


His  mountain  warriors,  fiercely  brave, 

Unconquerably  finee. 
Spontaneous  shout,  "  We  come,  we  come, 

To  death  or  victory  I" 

XI. 

Llewellyn  led  his  war-horse  forth, 

That  snuff*d  the  battle  wikt— 
When  k> !  in  anguish  at  his  ftet, 
princess  and  his  chikl ! 


The  daughter  of  Northumberiand 
In  blooming  beauty  there — 

Thus  to  her  warrior-lord  addressed 
A  mother's  parting  prayer. 

zm. 

"  Uewellynl  bless  thy  little  one 

Ere  we  for  ever  part : 
And  onoe  again  in  fondness  press 

Its  mother  to  thy  heart. 


"  For  I  have  dreamed  but  yesternight 
That  thou  wast  in  thy  tomb, 

And  I,  a  wretched  maniac,  left 
To  deprecate  my  doom. 


"  And  now  to  battle  thou  shalt  go 
To  come  to  us  no  more : — 

But  we  win  haste  to  visit  thee 
AU  weltering  in  thy  gore." 
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xvr. 

The  chieftain  prinoe  caress'd  his  spouse, 
And  foudlsr  kiss'd  his  son : 

B^it  doubted  much  if  yet  his  thread 
Of  mortal  fate  was  spun. 

XVII. 

**  Fair  princess — said  Llewdlyn,  bold, 
That  frigbifid  dream  was  vain ; — 

And  ere  yon  glorious  sun  shall  set 
111  come  to  thee  again. 

xvm. 

"  My  country  calls  me  to  her  wars . — 
Farewell,  my  son  and  wife : — 

I  go  to  bring  you  victory 
Or  perish  in  the  strife." 

XIX. 

The  chief  was  on  his  bounding 
And  loud  his  bugle  rang  :— 

Ten  thousand  lancers,  tall  and  fiur, 
From  turf  to  saddle  sprang. 


And  twice  ten  thousand  archers  strong 

The  bow  for  battle  drew : 
As  swift,  to  meet  the  Ibeman's  spear, 

The  brave  Llewdlyn  flew. 


The  strife  was  long  on  hill  and  plain, 
And  loud  the  battle  shock ; 

And  Cambria  met  her  foes  that  day, 
Undaunted  as  the  rock. 


But  Edward's  bosta  were  numbariecs 

As  waves  upon  the  sea; 
And  Wales'  proud  prince  was  forc'd  to  yield 

Reluctant  victory. 


Distracted  now  his  warriors  fled 

For  refuge  to  the  wild, 
While  he,  their  chief,  his  castle  sought 

To  greet  his  spouse  and  child. 


The  sun  behind  the  ocean  isles 

Had  sunk  to  his  repose, 
Ere  brave  Llewellyn's  mountain  clans 

Had  yielded  to  their  foes. 
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And  straight  he  sought  his  castle  gate, 
And  strode  its  silent  halls ; 

For  death  had  hung  its  pall  of  black 
Around  his  palace  walls. 

xxvi. 

He  called-— but  Silence  answer'd  him 
In  echoes  wild  and  dread — 

As  in  some  ancient  monument, 
The  mansion  of  the  dead. 

xxyn. 

From  hall  to  hall  he  wander'd  on, 
And  spoke  Florinda's  name, 

When,  not  the  mother  and  her  son, 
But  weeing  vassals  came: — 

zxTm. 

And  whispered  that  the  cherish'd  one. 

The  partner  of  his  love, 
Had  left  the  scenes  of  mortal  grief 

For  brighter  scenes  above. 


High  from  her  castle  battlement 
The  warring  hosts  she  spied ; — 

And  when  proud  Edward  won  the  day, 
She  sicken'd,  swoon'd,  and  died. 


He  found  the  day-cold  fonn  she  left, 
In  dreamless  slumbers  laid  ;— 

'Twas  all  that  death  could  take  from  ker 
So  late  an  angel  made. 

zxxi. 

He  kiss'd  those  lips  for  ever  cdd — 
Nor  yielded  to  despair — 

But  rais'd  the  eye  of  fiuth  to  heav'n, 
And  saw  Florinda  t^ere. 

zzzn. 

But  haik !— the  foe  is  in  his  hall»— 
King  Edward  at  his  gate: — 

Llewellyn,  haste!  a  moment  more 
For  ever  seals  thy  ftUe. 

xxzni. 

The  hero  caught  his  sleeping  boy. 
His  mantle,  bow,  and  speaig 

And  Edward,  at  the  postern-gate, 
Just  saw  him  diBi4>pear, 

VOL.  IX.  91 
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ZXXIT. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  forest  wild, 
Around  old  Snowden's  breast — 

And  there  the  father  with  his  son 
Exhausted  sunk  to  rest. 


And  then  a  yision  heavenly  bright 
Came  down  from  upper  day, 

And  sweet  Florinda's  angel  hand 
Wip'd  all  his  tears  away. 


And  morning  came,  and  he  awoke 
From  slumbers  dreaming  joy, 

And  forth  from  out  the  copse-wood  green 
He  bore  his  smiling  boy. 

xxxvn. 

The  laik  was  jocund  in  the  sky, 

The  red-breast  in  the  thorn ; 
But  all  the  father  flow'd  in  tears 

On  that  unhappy  mom. 

xzzrm. 

Yet  who  can  tell  Llewellyn's  joy. 
To  find  that  fidthful  Tray— 

A  noble  dog,  that  much  he  lor'd — 
Had  trac'd  his  master's  way. 


This  generous  brute,  of  speech  depri?'d. 

Had  nature  in  his  heart ; — 
And  rarely  from  his  master's  steps 

Gould  he  be  forc'd  to  part 

XL. 

Unlike  the  mass  of  humankind, 
His  friendship  was  his  breath — 

And  though  neglect  was  oft  his  lot, 
He  lo?'d,  and  loT'd  till  death. 

XLI. 

The  father,  son,  and  faithful  Tray, 

Pursued  their  deyious  path ; — 
'  Nor  knew  if  Fortune  followed  them 
In  mercy  or  in  wrath. 

XLn. 

At  length  they  found  a  mountain  glen, 
Embowered  beneath  the  shade ; — 

Where  erst  an  ancient  Eremite 
His  humble  lodge  had  made. 
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xLin. 

Of  shapeleis  trunks  the  fabric  roie, 

With  mouldering  laggota  join'd ; 
And  o*er  the  whole  the  creeping  roots 

Of  mountain  moss  entwin'd. 

XLIT. 

And  yet  from  winds,  and  snow  and  rain, 

It  kept  them  warm  and  dry; 
And,  what  conspir'd  to  please  them  more, 

A  brook  came  babbling  by. 

XLV. 

So  there,  within  his  mantle  warm, 

Llewellyn  wrapt  his  child ; 
And  while  he  muiOed  np  its  fece 

The  lovely  cherub  smil'd. 

XLTI. 

"  Sleep !  charming  babe  l"~the  fioher  said- 
Then  lifting  high  in  air : 

Thus  to  the  Power  that  rules  aboTC 
Arose  the  parent's  prayer. 

XLTII. 

"  Defend  the  child— Almighty  Friend ! 

At  morning — noon — and  even  ;— 
And  all  those  orphan  babes  protect 

Whose  mothers  are  in  faeaTen  1" 

xLTnr. 

Thus  haying  said — he  pressed  his  child 

With  fervour  to  his  breast ; 
Then  laid  it  by  his  &ithful  dog. 

And  left  it  to  its  rest. 

XLIX. 

For  Tray  was  trusty  to  his  friend 

To  do  what  dogs  can  do  :— 
And  well  he  understood  his  charge, 

And  lov'd  his  duty  too. 

L. 

So  good  Ueweilyn  went  abroad, 

With  quiver,  bow,  and  spear ; 
To  hunt  the  wild  boar  in  his  haunt. 

Or  chase  the  timid  deer. 

LT. 

For  milk  to  feed  his  little  one. 

Or  manna  like  the  dew, — 
Or  wholesome  roots,  or  loscioos  fruits, 

That  mountain  never  knew. 
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LII. 

Through  many  a  winding  way  he  went, 

And  many  a  rocky  dell ; 
Till  just  at  eye  a  speckled  fliwn 

Before  the  archer  fell. 

un. 

With  bounding  joy  through  copse  and  glade 
The  welcome  prize  he  bore; 

And  threw  his  hard-eam'd  trophy  down, 
Fast  by  his  cabin  door. 

The  watch-dog  heard  his  master's  tread, 

And  flew  to  his  caress ; 
But  horror  struck  the  father  dumb, 

And  fixed  him  motionless. 

LT. 

For  see  the  cloak  that  wrapp'd  his  chiU 

In  bloody  tatters  rent ; — 
And  the  grim  monster's  shaggy  form 

With  clotted  gore  besprent 

LVI. 

"  Ungrateful  wretch!"— Llewellyn  cried— 
With  maddening  frenzy  wild — 

"  And  could'st  thou  thus  betray  thy  trust, 
And  thus  deyour  my  child  1 

Lvn. 

"  Detested  brute !  be  this  thy  doom  ;— 

Insatiate  fiend,  depart  I" — 
And  lifting  high  his  glittering  spear, 

He  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

Lvnz. 
One  meek,  imploring,  dying  lookt 

One  bitter  cry  of  death — 
That  kindly  chid  Lilewell3m'8  wrath, 

And  Tray  resigned  his  breath. 

LIX. 

The  father  press'd  his  aching  brain 
Tumultuous  with  despair : — 

But  look  behind  that  cabin  door, 
A  bleeding  wolf  is  there  I 

LX. 

For  many  an  hour  the  faithful  dog 

Had  kept  the  foe  at  bay; 
And  thus  at  length  had  strelch'd  him  dead 

In  dteadful  battle  firay. 
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LXI. 

And  look  beneath  those  tatter'd  shreds 

In  yonder  angle  strown ; 
Llewellyn  there  behold  unscath'd 

Thy  little  one  !— thine  own ! 

Lzn. 

He  laughs  to  greet  his  father's  smile^ 

And  lives  his  feUlier's  joy ; 
While  fame  awaits  Llewellyn's  Dog 

That  sayed  Llewellyn's  boy. 

November  5tk,  1836. 


A  PEEP  INTO  CONNECTICUT. 

That  ancient  Eastern  Republic,  sometimes  ungraciously  termed 
**  the  land  of  the  blue  laws  and  of  wooden  nutmegs,"  is  one  that 
lies  circa  pnecordia,  alias  very  near  the  heart  of  the  reader's 
humble  servant,  the  writer  hereof,  who  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
suspected  of  harbouring  any  ill  designs  against  this  reverend  south- 
westernmost  comer  of  New-England.  No  !  the  moss-covered, 
time- wrinkled,  and  weather-worn  head-stonest  that  there  designate 
and  localize  the  sleeping  dust  of  generations  of  his  ancestry,  are 
pledges  and  recognizances  of  such  a  character  as  ought  to  put  all 
fears  for  his  good  behaviour  in  this  respect,  if  such  perchance  have 
been  awakened  by  the  style  of  the  above  programme,  into  an  instan- 
taneous and  most  imperturbable  doze.  We  admit  there  is  a  sort  of 
sly,  shy,  oblique,  one-eyed,  sidewise,  unsatisfactory,  do-little  idea, 
naturally  suggested  by  the  word  peep^  that  the  verbal  dilettanti  may 
probably  take  exceptions  to.  Why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  the 
man  go  peeping  about  when  he  might  just  as  well  have  looked  old 
Connecticut  boldly  in  the  face  and  eyes,  and — ^not  so  fast,  my  good 
friend,  I  beg  before  you  go  further  in  your  condemnatory  diatribe, 
that  you  will  just  adk  yourself  if  you  are  not  under  the  jack-olan- 
tem  influence  of  that  miserably  abbreviated  idea  of  travelf  which 
made  the  Fiddlers,  and  the  Trollopes,  and  the  Halls,  et  id  omne 
genus,  who  have  successively  galloped  over  and  through  our  coun- 
try, imagine  that  they  had  seen  and  become  acquainted  with  us  and 
ours.  No,  indeed !  they  were  not  modest  enough  by  half,  if  they 
supposed  themselves  to  have  snatched  and  hooked  any  thing  more 
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than  a  most  imperfect  peep  at  the  gigantic  contQiir  and  complex 
features  of  our  national,  social,  and  patrial  physiognomy ! 

Connecticut  has  never  been  my  permanent  habitat ;  but  yet  I 
have  spent  many  continuous  days,  and  even  weeks  and  months, 
within  its  borders ;  traced  many  a  winding  path  along  the  noUe 
stream  that  shares  its  name ;  and  clambered  up  many  a  precipitous 
ledge  and  rugged  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  the  ^  Long 
River" — ^for  such  is  the  significancy  of  its  Indian  given  appella- 
tion — ^makes  its  embouchure  into  that  fine  inland  sea  denominated 
the  Bound.  But  it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  here  to  expand  into 
any  laboured  description  of  natural  scenery,  though  I  could  wish 
for  the  ability  to  represent  by  language  the  many  impressions  of 
beauty,  grandeur,  and  picturesqueness  that  have  often  in  such  cir- 
cumstances been  awakened  in  my  mind.  There  is  considerable 
varieiy  of  scenery  on  the  Connecticut,  though  it  possesses  no  fea* 
tures  of  so  bold  and  striking  a  character  as  that  of  the  Hudson. 
Nature  has  not  operated  on  so  grand  a  scale,  or  carried  out  her  de- 
signs with  so  much  strength  and  affluence  of  material  and  magni- 
ficence  of  execution  on  the  banks  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  But 
we  leave  the  characteristics  of  natural  scenery  to  other  eyes  to  ap- 
preciate and  other  pens  to  pourtray.  It  is  our  business  to  speak  of 
the  people,  not  of  their  country. 

Although  the  multiplied  facilities  for  travelling,  and  the  assimila- 
ting power  of  common  institutions,  is  contributing  so  fast  to  unaec- 
tionise  our  countiy,  and  render  its  various  governmental  divisions 
mostly  nominal  and  pro  formiL,  yet  at  present  the  tourist  who  stops 
long  enough  in  our  several  states,  and  particularly  the  New-En^and 
states,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  real  position  and  genuine 
complexion  of  society,  will  find  much  to  notice  in  them  peculiar, 
and  probably  unique.  He  will  discover  that  oQ  the  states  that  have 
reached  any  tolerable  decree  of  adolescence  possess  distinctive, 
popular,  and  moral  idiosyncrasies.  These  he  may  discover  by  aa 
attentive  examination.  He  will  learn  nothing  by  a  hasty  glance. 
He  must  dip  below  the  surface  if  he  would  ascertain  the  actual 
currents  of  the  social  stream.  To  the  careless  examiner,  the  New- 
Jerseyman,  the  New.£nglander,  and  the  Marylander,  may  appear 
perfecdy  one  and  alike  in  respect  to  the  question  of  provincial  or 
local  peculiarity ;  just  as  the  members  of  the  same  family  may  re- 
semble each  other  so  exactly  In  their  actions  and  general  charac- 
teristics, as  to  put  the  temporary  observer  to  a  nonplus  for  a  spe- 
cific distinction  between  them ;  while  by  their  parents,  who  know 
them  more  intimately,  they  are  seen  marked  by  strong  shades  of 
dissimilarity,  that  at  once  indues  them  with  decided  moral  and  intel- 
leotoal  identities.    The  author  of  these  remarks  cannot  pretend  to 
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an  acquaintance  of  so  long  or  intimate  a  standing  with  any  two  of 
the  states  as  to  be  justified  in  attempting  without  great  presumption 
a  comparison,  or  to  sketch  out  even  an  outline  of  their  individualiz- 
ing  characteristics.  Such  a  task  belongs  more  appropriately  to 
those  of  deeper  observation  and  more  extensive  travel ;  to  those 
who,  in  the  quaint  language  of  a  noble  essayist,  have  ^  sucked  the 
experience  of  many"  that  have  seen  and  known  more  than  them- 
selves on  the  subject  of  their  speculations*  The  results,  however* 
of  an  imperfect  observation,  he  is  perfectly  free  to  submit  to  the 
better  judgment  of  the  reader.  It  is,  of  course,  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  common  institutions,  that  the  New-EngUmder,  inrespec- 
tive  of  state  limits,  should  possess  a  certain  homogeneousness  of 
character  and  manners  peculiar  to  himself.  This,  we  think,  is 
actually  the  case.  Whether  reared  on  the  Green  Mountains,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Merrimack  or  of  the  Connecticut,  along  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  or  Long  Island  Sound,  he  is  essentially  the  same 
in  feeling,  manners,  mode  of  speech,  and  of  dress ;  he  bears  about 
him  the  impress  and  the  symbols  of  distinctive  influences,  moral* 
religious,  and  educational.  Compare  him  with  a  New-Jerseyman, 
a  Pennsylvanian,  or  a  true-blooded  New-Yorker,  or  a  genuine  son 
of  the  **  Old  Dominion,"  and  a  marked  provincial  discrepancy  is 
inmiediately  discernible.  This  remark,  however,  is  appUcaUe  to 
those  alone  who  have  not  lost  their  sectional  characterism  under  the 
equalizing  and  cosmopolitising  hand  of  modem  locomotion,  and  ex- 
tensive intercourse  with  refined  and  general  society ;  which,  as  we 
all  know,  so  transforms  men  as  almost  to  new-create  them,  and  that* 
too^  after  the  same  monotonous  pattern.  But  we  speak  of  the  great 
mass,  of  those  particularly  that  constitute  the  yeomanry  and  oc- 
cupy the  agricultural  and  middle  ranks  of  New-England's  social 
phalanx. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  New.England  at  large,  but  shall  now 
confine  my  remarks  particularly  to  Connecticut  for  reasons  before 
specified ;  although,  with  no  material  modification,  they  all  probably 
apply  equally  well  to  the  other  Eastern  States. 

The  encroachments  of  modem  innovation  have  scarcely  pene- 
trated the  nooks  and  secluded  country-places  of  Connecticut,  or  at 
least  they  have  but  just  begun  to  disturb  the  tranquil  surface  of 
puritan  idiotisms,  as  they  exist  in  perhaps  tiie  majority  of  the  do- 
mestic circles  of  every  small  town  in  the  state.  The  daylight  of 
improvement  does  not  yet  dawn  upon  its  by-roads  and  by-parishes ; 
the  <<  Spirit  of  the  age"  has  made  but  a  feeble  attack  upon  the  yet 
vigorous  and  rigid  genius  of  a  peculiar  though  not  unlovely  anti- 
quity. And  we  will  here  drop  a  hint  to  him  who  would  not  read 
even  the  alphabet  of  Connecticut  character  blunderingly.    Let  him 
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turn  pedestrian  or  equestrian  pro  tempore,  and  circulate  leiauxely 
through  the  country-roads  and  among  the  retired  villages  ;  let  him 
penetrate  the  farm-houses,  make  himself  intimate  with  the  landlords, 
get  acquainted  with  the  deacons,  chat  with  the  squire,  catechise  the 
doctor,  patronize  the  storekeeper,  and  sympathise  with  the  vene- 
rable minister,  (none  of  your  new-light,  transition,  all-the- world- 
over  parsons,)  and  manage  to  disenchant  from  his  richly  laden 
memory  the  fading  reminiscences  and  anecdotes  of  ^  fifty  years 
since ;"  let  him  at  the  same  time  drop  his  identity,  and  enter  spon- 
taneously, easily  and  heartily,  into  the  homely  socialities  and  honest 
hospitalities  of  his  new-formed  friends ;  and  my  word  for  it,  he 
will  go  home  a  wiser  man,  and  gain  a  more  direct  notion  of,  and  a 
juster  respect,  for  Yankee  land,  than  he  ever  had  before* 

It  is  an  old  charge  against  our  eastern  neighbours  in  general, 
but  I  believe  against  the  worthy  denizens  of  Connecticut  in  par- 
ticular, that  they  possess  a  peculiarly  restless,  change-loving,  and 
migratory  spirit,  for  ever  leading  them  away  from  the  peaceful 
homes  of  their  father-land,  to  pitch  their  tents  in  some  new  scene, 
or,  as  the  phrase  goes,  ^  to  seek  their  fortunes."  I  have  no  authority 
for  denying  this  article  of  the  indictment  to  be  fairly  made  out. 
The  New-Englander  is  the  Scotchman  of  the  western  hemisphere* 
His  shrewdness  in  monetary  science  is  proverbial ;  and  his  ambition 
being  equal  to  his  shrewdness,  they  both  form  that  powerful  result- 
ant,—- without  which,  by  the  by,  the  ball  of  improvement  would  soon 
come  to  a  solemn  and  awkward  stand-still — ^viz :  the  desire  to  do 
better.  The  Connecticut  Yankee,  par  excellence,  has  not  a  particle 
of  Dutch  or  Grerman  quietism  in  his  blood,  no  fixity  in  bis  local 
attachments,  no  live-for-ever  ingredient  either  in  the  instruments  or 
the  plans  of  his  opus  operatum*  And  it  has  been  good  for  the 
world — for  the  cis-Atlantic  world  at  least — ^that  this  is  his  disposi- 
tion* For  uneasiness  is  the  spring  of  enterprise  and  the  parent  of 
all  going-ahead*  The  Yankee  has  ever  been  a  pioneer,  first  among 
the  first*  Always,  too,  in  his  prolific  footsteps  have  sprung  up 
wealth  and  prosperity*  Chained  down  for  an  age  in  one  spot,  he 
is  comparatively  unenterprizing ;  and  his  activities,  restrained  from 
their  natural  expansion,  droop,  and  remain  unproductive  of  any 
thing  extraordinary.  But  let  him  follow  the  bent  of  his  migratory 
and  almost  nomadic  penchant,  and  he  is  in  his  element,  shoots  fi>r- 
ward  of  all  competitors ;  and  in  his  legitimate  character,  as  a  colo- 
nist and  adventurer,  scarcely  ever  fails  to  climb  to  the  very  summits 
of  afiluence  and  renown*  In  this  respect  he  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  Milesians,  who  are  said  to  be  the  very  best  soldiers  abroad 
and  the  very  worst  at  home*  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  town  of  any 
size,  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  that  does  not 
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rejoice  in  the  poeaoaoion  of  a  goodly  and  veritable  representatire  of 
New-England.  The  hand  of  the  Puritan  has  been  stretdied  in 
every  direction  over  the  wide  area  of  our  country,  and  has  sown 
the  seeds  of  prosperity,  intelligence,  and  virtue,  with  the  most  un. 
sparing  liberality.  LocamoiheneMy  then,  so  far  from  being  a  fault, 
is  in  fiict  the  glory  of  Yankee  character,  perhaps  the  most  import* 
ant  of  the  factors  of  which  it  is  the  product. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  trait  that  stands  out  in  bold  relief  on  the 
character  book  of  old  Connecticut  and  her  down-eastern  neighbours* 
Cautiousness  is  another  item  on  the  list  of  no  mean  prominence. 
The  Yankee  is  almost  an  impersonation  of  the  cardinal  virtue  of 
prudence ;  he  is  a  deep  calculator,  h>oks  ahead,  thinks  of  conse* 
quences,  pursues  a  thorough  noncommittal  policy,  is  deliberate  in 
making  up  his  mind,  and  mO  not  dtwayM  gvee  a  direct  answer  until 
ke  kmno  kis  chap* 

Inquisitiveness  has  generally  been  accounted  the  besetting  sin  of 
Yankeeism ;  but  of  this  we  have  serious  doubts.  Excessive  curio- 
sity is,  according  to  our  own  private  opinion,  an  almost  universal 
BMHral  endemic ;  it  was  the  initial,  and  will  probably  be  the  finishing 
error  of  our  common  blood.  Nothing  but  a  rigid  self-discipline 
can  keep  this  prying  impertinent  spirit  within  its  true  bounds ; 
witiiout  such  a  reining  in,  it  will  ever  be  leading  one  to  try  to 
know  more  about  other  people's  affairs  than  belongs  to  him  to  know. 
Now  tiie  question^^utting  genus  belong  exclusively  to  no  territorial 
limits ;  the  soil  of  iVins-England,  may  possibly  be  a  little  more  pro- 
lific of  these  fungi,  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  Old  England,  too, 
is  not  decidedly  favourable  to  their  growth.  At  any  rate,  as  a  slip 
from  off  the  old  pilgrim  stock,  we  take  the  liberty  of  pleading  not 
guilty  to  this  stale  accusation. 

We  come  next  to  that  money-getting  quality,  yclept  sharpness 
in  trading,  alias  in  driving  a  bargain.  There  is  no  mistake  here. 
E.  O.  **  What  do  you  do  in  this  town  to  git  your  living  by.  Muter  t^ 
was  the  question  put  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  poor-looking  grazing 
town  in  Connecticut.  ^  Do  t  why  when  strangers  come  here,  we 
skin  ihem ;  and  when  they  don't  come  we  skin  one  another,"  was 
the  candid  reply.  Yes,  the  Yankees  are  ss  sharp  as  needles  in  the 
business  line.  But  even  this  is  no  positively  bad  thing.  It  is  a 
very  necessary,  commendable  thing  in  these  purse-consumptive,  tip- 
top price  days.  And  we  never  should  have  thought  of  mentioning 
it  as  a  foible  if  it  were  not  carried  a  leeUe  too  far  mmetimes.  We 
must  always  beware  of  ultraism  in  every  thing  at  oQ  times. 

But  to  proceed  : — ^The  Yankees  are  famed  for  their  ingenuity. 
Of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  They  are  prodigiously  ioventive,  fertile 
in  expedients,  and  withal  most  notable  tch<'mers.     Never  contented 
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to  let  well  alone,  they  are  ever  on  the  look  out  for  something  tetter. 
And,  by  the  by,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  very  idea,  lies  the  en- 
tire secret  of  the  many  happy  improvements  in  machinery  and 
manufactures  of  various  kinds  that  have  sprung  into  existence  under 
Yankee  auspices.  We  cannot  here  specify  them,  but  the  cotton  gin 
heads  the  list :  ab  uno  dice  omnes.  Nor  does  avarice  unlock  the 
mystery  of  this  ingenious  turn.  Yankees  do  not  love  tnoney  more 
than  other  people,  but  they  do  love  independence  vasUy  more.  Not 
to  spend  precious  time  in  particularizing  such  trifling  peculiarities 
as  fondness  for  molasses,  pumpkin-pies,  hominy,  et  cetera,  one  of 
which  at  least,  like  many  other  good  things,  can  be  genealogically 
traced  to  Yankee  land  as  its  birth-place.  We  think  we  have  ob- 
served in  Connecticut  character  a  trait,  which  for  want  of  a  better 
name  we  will  christen,  according  to  the  principles  of  phrenok>gical 
nomenclature,  Story-telling-tiveness.  A  honk  fide  down-easter  has 
always  a  good  story  of  some  kind  ready  for  your  edification.  It  is 
perhaps  a  droll  incident  that  occurred  in  his  own  time  and  under  his 
own  observation,  or  the  ludicrous  mistake  of  some  of  his  neighbours, 
or,  as  it  is  frequently  the  case,  a  traditional  anecdote  of  venerable 
antiquity,  carefully  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  from  generation 
to  generation.  As  Yankees  have  a  considerable  appreciation  of  the 
humourous  and  the  incongruous,  and  as  it  rarely  happens  that  a 
town  or  a  neighbourhood  does  not  possess  an  original  in  the  way  of 
character,  for  you  will  hardly  ever  meet  with  a  man  of  common  in. 
telligence  who  has  not  carefully  treasured  up  the  odd  saws  of  these 
eccentric  personages,  and  cannot  exhibit  a  surprising  number  of 
them  when  he  feels  in  the  right  mood.  Indeed,  I  have  often  been 
astonished  at  the  force  of  memory  displayed  by  those  of  this  de- 
scription, who  would  for  hours  together  tell  tales  that  had  been  told 
to  them,  one  after  another,  with  the  most  minute  and  wearisome 
particularity.  I  have,  however,  set  down  this  character  with  some 
little  hesitancy,  because,  although  I  have  observed  its  existence  as 
here  portrayed  in  a  number  of  our  eastern  neighboais,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  it  is  entirely  peculiar  to  them.  But,  in  respect  to 
the  folk)wing  specification,  I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  it  belongs 
almost  exclusively  to  Yankee  character,  whether  of  the  Connecticut 
or  Massachusetts  variety,  however,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  defi- 
nitely. It  is  this,  a  remarkable  faeiUty  in  getting  acquainted  with 
people.  The  unsophisticated  Yankee  is  never  shy.  Of  motives  in 
this  case  I  do  not  speak,  but  hb  never  buttons  himself  up  in  the  cold 
waistcoat  of  reserve  and  indifierence  towards  others.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  seems  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  every  stranger,  and  the 
more  completely  unknown  the  object  of  his  attention,  the  closer 
and  the  greater  does  it  become.    On  board  the  steam-boat,  in  the 
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Stage-coach  or  rail-road  car,  he  makes  himself  accessible  to  all  who 
give  signs  of  possessing  a  social  tendency,  and  by  his  perfect  free- 
dom, firom  that  qfisMness  and  rigid  wUmgibility  of  bearing,  if  I  may 
so  designate  it,  which  many  itinerating  gentlemen  think  proper  to 
adopt,  finds  agreeable  companions,  and  forms  not  unfrequently  con- 
venient and  valuable  friendships  almost  every  where.  Verily,  this 
is  a  trait  which  ought  not  to  be  peculiarly  indigenous  only  to  a 
district.  It  is  perhaps  one  that  tends  more  to  fraternize  the  whole 
human  family,  and  to  round  off  the  angular  juttings  of  the  social 
organization  which  now  produce  so  many  interstitial  gaps  in  the 
otherwise  harmonious  intercourse  of  men,  than  any  other  individual 
thing  that  can  be  mentioned.  And  with  this  closing  remark,  we 
commend  our  theme  to  the  consideration  of  those  whom  it  may 
concern. 

H.  W. 


SONG. 

How  cold  are  they  who  say  that  LoTe 

Must  first  be  planted  in  the  heart, 
And  eoltored  by  the  hand  of  Time, 

To  make  its  leaves  and  blossoms  start  I 
No !  'tis  a  plant  that  springs  at  once 

Up  to  the  full  and  perfect  form  ; 
Unlike  the  willow  or  the  oak, 

It  buds  not,  breaks  not  in  the  storm. 

Hqw  cold  are  they  who  say  that  Love 

Must,  like  the  diamond  in  the  mine, 
Be  sought  with  care  and  polished  well 

Kre  we  can  see  its  beauties  shine ! 
No !  in  the  soul's  blue  Heaven  it  springs. 

With  beams  that  Age  can  never  mar,— 
Complete,  eternal,  brilliant,  pure, 

As  Evening's  first,  rejoicing  start 
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AARON   BURR. 

*<  BuBB  was  a  mighty  man — Sir,  a  mighty  man"  oaid  Mr.  Davis 
in  a  conversation  with  the  writer  of  this  article  about  two  years 
aincoy  and  while  Burr  was  living  in  obscurity,  neglect^  and  compar- 
ative penury  in  the  city  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  former 
triumph,  prosperity,  and  fame.  The  declaration  was  made  with  em- 
phatic earnestness,  which  indicated  the  conviction  of  its  truth. 
Mr.  Davis  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  the  composition  of  the 
Memoirs  which  have  been  recently  published.  To  this  work  he 
had  been  studiously  devoting  his  leisure  for  many  months^  not  with 
the  view  of  producing  an  elaborate  eulogy  on  Mr.  Burr— not  from  a 
desire  of  coining  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
living  into  that  convertible  ^  commodity"  which  is  the  secret  of  so 
much  similar  authorship— -but  in  the  glorious  and  honourable  hope 
of  erecting  a  suitable  monument  to  a  man  who  was  indeed  mighty 
in  his  strength  and  weakness,  his  genius,  his  acquisitions,  his  ambi- 
tion, his  vices,  and  his  &11.  To  this  was  united  the  desire  of  ren- 
dering a  valuable  service  to  the  hterature  of  his  country,  and  of 
establishing  his  own  reputation  as  an  honest,  fearless,  and  intelli- 
gent historian.  No  one  can  read  the  volume  before  us  without 
feeling  that  the  writer  has  done  justice  to  his  own  character,  and 
stem  justice  to  the  character  of  Colonel  Burr.  He  has  veiled  none 
of  his  frailties ;  he  has  sought  no  concealment  or  palliation  of  his 
vices.    His  only  aim  seems  to  have  been  a  record  of  the  truth. 

Aaron  Burr  was  born  in  Newark,  in  the  province  of  New-Jersey, 
on  the  6th  of  February,  1756.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  of 
some  distinction.  Both  his  parents  died  before  he  had  reached  his 
third  year,  and  left  him  the  heir  to  a  considerable  estate.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  his  childhood  have  been  already  noticed  in  our  pag^s, 
(vide  January  number.) 

At  about  twelve  years  of  age  he  entered  Princeton  College— 
studied  for  three  years  with  great  assiduity-^gave  himself  up  for 
the  fourth  year,  to  idleness,  negligence,  and  dissipation— and  gra- 
duated with  the  highest  academic  honours  in  the  gift  of  the  faculty. 
For  some  months  after  this  period  he  remained  in  college,  devoting 
himself  to  general  literature  and  general  gallantry.  His  career  as 
an  abandoned  libertine  had  already  commenced. 

*  Memoirt  of  Aaron  Burr,  by  Biatthew  L.  Davit.— First  vohnc 
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In  Majt  1T74,  he  took  up  his  rendence  with  his  brother-in-law 
at  Litchfield,  where  his  mind  was  engrossed  with  the  study  of  his- 
tory  and  constitutional  Uw.  His  attention  was  more  especially 
directed  to  those  subjects  which  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  rela- 
tions then  existing  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Crown.  Among 
his  friends,  at  this  period,  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  was 
Matthias  Ogden,  of  New-Jersey,  afterwards  Colonel  Ogden,  a  gallant 
officer  of  the  Revolution.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Lexing. 
ton^  Burr  resolved  upon  entering  the  army,  and  with  his  firiend 
Ogden,  whom  he  aided  in  making  the  necessary  preparations,  he 
joined  the  American  camp  at  Cambridge.  He  was  at  this  time  only 
nineteen  years  of  age— full  of  life,  spirit,  and  enterprize ;  his  whole 
heart  absorbed  with  the  ambition  of  military  distinction. 

Toung  Burr  was  disappointed  and  harassed  by  the  prevailing 
laxity  of  discipline,  the  discontents,  the  jealousies,  the  conflicting 
factions  of  the  camp;  and  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever  which 
confined  him  to  his  bed.  The  incident  of  his  volunteering  upon 
Arnold's  expedition  while  in  this  situation,  and  the  energy  with 
which  he  carried  his  gallant  purpose  in  efiect,  the  readers  of  our 
last  number  are  already  familiar  with. 

On  the  arrival  of  Arnold's  detachment  at  Chaudiere  Pond,  Burr 
was  employed  to  communicate  with  General  Montgomery.  As- 
•oming  the  disguise  of  a  Catholic  priest,  to  which,  and  his  natural 
address  sustained  by  a  little  Latin  and  less  French,  he  trusted  for 
an  efiectual  concealment — ^he  passed  without  interruption  from  one 
religious  family  to  another,  till  he  arrived  at  Three  Rivers.  Here 
his  guide  became  alarmed,  and  refused  to  proceed ;  and  the  new 
monk  was  compelled  to  secrete  himself  for  three  days  in  a  convent. 
This  was  doubtless  a  very  agreeable  imprisonment  to  Mr.  Burr.  It 
at  any  rate  formed  an  episode  in  his  expedition,  though  it  may  well 
be  doubted  if  the  introduction  of  such  a  visitor  were  calculated  to 
improve  the  morals  of  the  sisterhood. 

On  arriving  at  head-quarters,  and  communicating  with  Mont- 
gomery, Burr  received  an  invitation  from  the  general  to  join  his 
family,  in  the  capacity  of  an  aid,  but  not  with  the  official  appoint. 
ment.  He  accompanied  Montgomery  in  the  assault  on  Quebec, 
and  was  by  his  side  when  he  fell ;  being,  with  the  exception  of  a 
French  guide,  ihe  sole  survivor  of  the  front  rank.  The  retreat  was 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell. 
When  General  Arnold  became  the  temporary  commander-in-chief 
of  the  American  army  near  Quebec,  young  Burr  was  called  upon  to 
perfimn  the  duties  of  brigade-major.  His  conduct  throughout  the 
expedition  was  such  as  to  signalize  his  intrepidity,  perseverance, 
and  zeal,  and  to  give  him  no  inconsiderable  mUitary  reputation. 
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In  the  spring  of  1776,  Major  Burr  determined  to  leave  General 
Arnold,  for  whom  he  had  contracted  a  strong  personal  dislike.  He 
had  been  disgusted  by  Arnold's  selfishness  and  meanness ;  and  when 
the  army  moved  from  Montreal  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  he  com. 
municated  his  intention  to  the  general*  Arnold  objected*  Burr 
promptly  replied,  <<  Sir,  I  have  a  boat  in  readiness.  I  have  em- 
ployed four  discharged  soldiers  to  row  me,  and  I  start  to-morrow 
morning  at  six  o'clock.  Arnold  peremptorily  forbade  his  departure* 
The  next  morning,  at  the  specified  hour,  Burr  was  at  the  boat.  The 
general  was  also  on  the  spot.  <<  You  are  not  going,  Major  Burr?" 
^  I  am,  sir,"  replied  the  major.  <<  But  you  know,  sir,  it  is  contrary 
to  my  wish  and  against  my  orders."  ^  I  know,  sir,  that  you  have 
the  power  of  stopping  me,  but  nothing  short  of  force  shall  do  it." 
Arnold  now  assumed  a  more  subdued  tone,  but  Burr  was  inflexible, 
and  was  suffered  to  depart  without  interruption. 

When  Major  Burr  arrived  at  Albany,  it  was  intimated  that  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  Greneral  Washington  to  receive  a  visit  from 
him  at  New-York*  Proceeding  immediately  down  the  river,  he 
reported  himself  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  was  invited  to  join 
lus  family  at  head-quarters,  until  he  should  receive  a  satisfitctory 
appointment.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  but  Burr  soon  became 
dissatisfied  and  discontented ;  and  from  this  moment  a  coldness 
sprung  up  between  them,  which  ripened  into  decided  hostility,  and 
on  the  part  of  Burr  into  a  permanent  and  bitter  hatred.  It  is  little 
strange  that  there  should  have  been  no  sympathy  between  two  such 
men.  Washington  penetrated  the  character  of  his  young  guest  at 
a  glance.  He  felt  his  want  of  principle,  and  the  distrust  which  he 
entertained  for  the  man  prevented  him  firom  reposing  any  confi- 
dence  in  the  soldier.  The  accustomed  violation  of  private  morals-* 
the  habitual  invasion  of  the  rights  and  charities  of  private  life^ 
startled  the  stem  and  unbending  integrity  of  Washington.  With 
him  the  virtues  that  lend  grace  and  beauty  to  domestic  intercourse^ 
were  interchangeably  associated  with  the  qualities  that  impart 
dignity  and  efficiency  to  public  conduct.  To  his  eye  no  profligate 
could  be  a  statesman — no  libertine  a  patriot.  With  Burr,  the  cold 
virtue,  the  uncompromising  uprightness  of  Washington,  was  a  per- 
petual rebuke  and  admonition.  It  stung  his  pride.  It  taught  him 
that  he  could  awaken  no  personal  interest  in  such  a  man,  and  ex- 
pect from  him  no  personal  advancement.  He  became  wearied  and 
disgusted  in  a  communion  without  sympathy,  and  a  daily  inter- 
course that  brought  with  it  no  familiarity  or  intimacy ;  and  on 
representing  to  John  Hancock,  then  president  of  Congress,  his 
consequent  inclination  to  retire  firom  the  service^  he  was  requested 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  aid-de-camp  to  General  Putnam.    To 
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this  arrangement  he  ooneented,  and  removed,  in  July  1776,  to  his 
head-quarters  at  New- York. 

In  consequence  of  the  ill  health  of  Major-General  Greene,  the 
command  of  the  forces  on  Long  Island  was  soon  after  assigned  to 
General  Putnam.  Major  Burr  was  his  aid.de.camp,  and  discharged 
with  unremitting  fidelity  the  duties  of  his  station.  In  the  retreat 
of  the  29th  of  August,  he  commended  himself  to  the  particular  no- 
tice  of  General  M'Dougall,  who  superintended  the  embarkation  of 
the  troops,  and  retained  his  entire  confidence  and  esteem  while  he 
continued  in  the  army. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  evacuation  of  New.Tork  which  illus- 
trates the  remarkable  self-4M>nfidence  and  energy  of  Burr,  and  indi. 
cates  his  unusual  quickness  and  audacity.  When  the  British 
lanikd  on  the  fifteenth  of  September  at  the  east  side  of  Manhattan 
island,  about  four  miles  above  the  city,  the  Americans  were  ordered 
to  retreat  to  Harlem  heights.  By  some  unexpected  accident,  one 
brigade  was  left  behind,  and  was  taken  by  General  Knox  to  a  small 
fort  about  a  mile  firom  town,  known  by  the  name  of  Bunker's  Hill. 
The  brigade  had  hardly  entered  the  fort,  when  Major  Burr  rode  up, 
and  inquired  who  was  in  the  connnand.  General  Knox  presented 
himself,  and  Burr  requested  him  to  retreat  immediately ;  as  the 
troops  were  unprovided  with  water  or  provisions,  and  as  the  fort, 
not  being  bomb-proof,  couhl  be  taken  with  a  single  mortar.  Gene- 
ral  Knox  replied  that  retreat  in  the  fiice  of  the  enemy  would  be  im- 
practicable, and  that  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  ft.  A  slight 
altercation  ensued,  when  Burr  addressed  himself  to  the  men,  and 
told  them  that  by  remaining  they  would  be  sure  of  the  dungeon  or 
gallows  before  night-fall,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  half  of 
them  to  perish  in  the  retreat,  than  sufier  a  fate  like  this.  The 
soldiers  determined  to  follow  Burr,  and  after  a  slight  rencontre  with 
a  company  of  the  enemy,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  main  body  of 
the  American  forces  with  an  inconsiderable  loss.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Major  Burr  displayed  in  this  afiair  consummate  coolness 
and  gallantry,  though  his  interference  with  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Knox  may  be  deemed  in  the  last  degree  impertinent  and  un- 
justifiable. 

In  June  1777,  Burr  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  le- 
giment  of  Colonel  Malcolm,  which  was  at  that  time  stationed  at 
the  Clove,  in  Orange  County,  New-York.  Of  this  regiment  the 
active  command  devolved  upon  Burr,  Malcolm  being  absent  with 
his  family  at  a  plac^  about  twenty  miles  distant.  Sufficient  evi. 
dence  exists  of  his  assiduity  in  disciplining  the  troops,  and  of  his 
promptitude,  activity,  energy,  and  vidour  in  the  field.  He  never 
lost  the  most  entire  self-reliance  and  presence  of  mind,  a  remark. 
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able  instance  of  which,  viz.  quelling  the  matiny  neer  Valley 
Forge,  was  qaoted  at  length  in  our  previous  notice  of  Mr*  Dayis's 
book. 

.  In  the  difficulties  which  occurred  while  the  army  was  at  Valley 
Forge,  between  General  Washington  and  General  Gates,  leaeons 
may  be  easily  imagined  which  should  induce  Colonel  Burr  to  take 
sides  with  the  friends  of  the  latter.  He  thought  that  Washington 
had  OTerlooked  his  own  claims  to  promoticm,  and  had  done  him 
palpable  injustice  in  omitting  all  notice  of  his  services  in  the  re- 
treat from  Lfong  Island,  and  in  the  rescue  of  the  brigade  undsr 
General  Knox.  When  General  Lee  was  arrested  at  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  and  was  suspended  from  his  command,  Colonel  Burr 
of  course  entertained  the  warmest  sympathy  for  a  man  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  a  fellow-sufferer  from  the  same  hostility.  One  of 
Lee's  letters  to  Burr,  written  soon  after  this  afiair,  contains  a  cha* 
racteristic  sneer,  which  we  doubt  not  was  equally  enjoyed  by  the 
writer  and  his  correspondent.  ^  As  I  have  no  idea,"  says  the  ge« 
neral,  *<  that  a  proper  reparation  will  be  made  to  my  injured  r^uta* 
tion,  it  is  my  intent,  whether  the  sentence  is  reversed  or  not 
reversed,  to  resign  my  commission,  retire  to  Virginia,  and  learn 
to  hoe  tobacco,  which  I  find  is  the  best  school  to  form  a  consum* 
mate  ^evieral." 

From  June  1T78  to  the  following  March,  Colonel  Burr  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  useful  and  active  service ;  but  his  health  had 
suffered  extremely  from  his  exposure,  and  he  was  compelled  in  con- 
sequence to  resign  lus  commission.  General  Washington  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt,  and  signified  the  acceptance  of  his  resignatioa 
in  a  note  of  the  following  tenor;  ^  Perfectly  satisfied  that  no  eon- 
sideration  save  a  desire  to  re-establish  your  health  could  induce 
you  to  leave  the  service,  I  cannot  therefore  withhold  my  consent. 
But,  in  giving  permission  to  your  retiring  from  the  army,  I  am 
not  only  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  good  officer,  but  the  cause  which 
makes  his  resignation  necessary."  Here  closed  the  military  career 
of  Colonel  Burr.  He  was  at  this  period  about  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  His  military  capacity  cannot  be  questioned.  He  was 
vigilant,  brave,  and  fortunate,  and  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the 
oonfidence  and  affection  of  the  army.  Military  fame  was  his 
highest  ambition ;  and  he  was  more  proud  of  his  success  and  repu- 
tation as  a  soldier,  than  of  his  triumph  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate,  or 
even  in  love. 

The  pride  of  Colonel  Burr  was  his  military  reputation,  thou^  his 
vanity  was  most  conspicuously  displayed  in  his  affairs  of  gallantry. 
And  in  this  coiyiection  we  may  speak  of  the  most  disgusting 
trait  in  the  character  of  Colonel  Burr— -his  shameless,  reckless,  and 
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uDrestrained  libertiiiiflin.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  end  and 
aim  of  his  existence.  Every  thing  beside  was  subordinate  and 
incidental  to  the  gratification  of  his  ruling  passion*  During  a  ca- 
reer  of  fifty  years  it  seemed  to  occupy  and  absorb  all  his  thoughts ; 
and  when  the  snows  of  seventy  winters  had  gathered  upon  bis  head, 
thickly  enough,  one  would  think,  to  have  chilled  and  smothered  the 
unholy  fires  beneath,  we  see  the  hoary  sinner  gloating  over  the  me- 
morials of  his  iniquity,  and  preserving  with  the  most  sedulous 
anxiety  every  dash  of  the  pen  that  would  remind  him  of  the  wretph. 
ednees  and  ruin  he  had  wrought.  It  is  related  of  the  celebrated 
De  Bassompierre,  a  marechal  of  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIIL,  that  he  destroyed  more  than  six  thousand  love  letters  from 
the  most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  court  when  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Bastile  by  the  order  of  Richelieu.  Colonel  Burr  seems  to 
have  accumulated  quite  as  large  a  collection  of  similar  epistles, 
though  from  a  much  less  select  circle  of  correspondents  ;  and  with- 
out the  slightest  exhibition  of  the  reserve  and  delicacy  which  ap- 
pear to  have  fairly  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  honour  of 
the  marechal.  Not  a  line  of  his  very  numerous  letters  would 
Colonel  Burr  sufifer  to  be  obliterated  during  his  lifetime.  They 
were  all  delivered  in  trust  to  his  biographer,  with  the  strictest  pro- 
hibition against  their  destruction  till  his  decease ;  but  his  bones 
had  no  sooner  been  consigned  to  the  grave,  than  every  page  of  his 
amatory  correspondence  was  carefully  burned. 

In  striking  contrast  with  his  open  and  avowed  profligacy  are  his 
apparent  kindness  and  tenderness  as  a  husband  and  a  father.  On 
the  2d  of  July  1782,  Colonel  Burr  was  married  to  Mrs.  Theodosia 
Prevost,  the  widow  of  a  British  ofiicer  who  had  died  in  the  West 
Indies  early  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  With  this  lady  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  in  1777,  when  he  was  stationed  with  his  regiment 
at  Ramapo  in  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Prevost  was  then  living  at  Pa- 
ramus,  a  few  miles  distant ;  and  her  house  was  much  frequented  by 
the  most  distinguished  American  ofiicers  stationed  in  the  vicinity. 
She  was  an  accomplished  and  intelligent  woman,  highly  respected 
and  esteemed.  Her  situation,  as  the  wife  of  a  British  officer  and 
an  adherent  of  the  crown,  was  one  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  excited 
among  the  more  liberal  of  the  Whigs  a  strong  sympathy  in  her  fa- 
vour. Burr  became  intimate  in  her  family ;  a  mutual  attachment 
ensued,  and  about  five  years  afterwards  she  became  his  wife. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  before  us  is  occupied  with 

the   domestic  correspondence  of  Colonel  Burr.     If  these  letters 

furnish  a  true  index  to  the  intercourse  between  the  husband  and 

wife,  it  must  have  been  of  the  most  tender  and  confiding  character. 

The  letters  of  Mrs.  Burr  are  fiill  of  expressions  which  indicate  the 
VOL.  IX.  23 
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most  itnpamoned  and  relying  fondness ;  his  own  letters  are  eqnatty 
affectionate  and  ardent*  When  absent,  ho  is  all  impatience  to  re- 
turn—disappointed if  he  does  not  hear  from  his  wife  by  every 
stage— <M>ntinually  stealing  a  moment  from  the  business  of  the 
Court  to  write  her  a  single  line,  anticipating  the  moment  of  their 
re-union,  and  cursing  the  fate  that  separates  them.  We  copy  a 
lew  extracts  from  the  letters  of  each : 

FBOM  XRS.   BURB. 

1783. — **  How  unfortunate,  my  dearest  Aaron,  is  our  present 
separation.  I  never  shall  have  resolution  to  consent  to  another. 
We  must  not  be  guided  by  others.  We  are  certainly  formed  of 
different  materials;  and  our  undertakings  must  coincide  with 
them.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Some  kind  spirit  will  whisper  to  my  Aaron  how  much  his  tender 
attention  is  wanted  to  support  his  Theo. :  how  much  his  love  is 
necessary  to  give  her  that  fortitude,  that  resolution,  which  nature 
has  denied  her  but  through  his  medium." 

1784.— '<  My  Aaron  had  hardly  quitted  the  door,  when  I  re- 
gretted my  passiveness.  Why  did  I  consent  to  his  departure? 
Can  interest  repay  the  sacrifice  ?  Can  aught  on  earth  compensate 
for  his  presence  7  Why  did  I  hesitate  to  decide  ?  *  *  *  0,  Aaron, 
how  I  thank  thee !  Love,  in  all  its  delirium,  hovers  about  me  ;  like 
opium,  it  lulls  me  to  soft  repose !  Sweet  serenity  speaks,  'tis  my 
Aaron's  spirit  presides.  Surrounding  objects  check  my  visionary 
charms.     I  fly  to  my  room,  and  give  the  day  to  thee." 


1785. — **  My  health  and  mind  seem  to  require  the  calm  recrea- 
tion of  friendly  sympathy ;  the  heart  that  has  long  been  united  to 
mine  by  the  tenderest  esteem  and  confidence,  who  has  made  every 
little  anxiety  its  own,  to  whom  I  can  speak  without  reserve  every 
imaginary  woe,  and  whose  kind  consolation  shall  appease  those 
miseries  nature  has  imposed." 

M  To  think  of  me  affectionately  is  my  first  command ;  to  write 
me  so  the  seccmd.  Hasten  to  share  the  happiness  of  thy  much 
loved  and  much  loving  Theodosia." 

1786.-—^  My  heart  is  full  of  affection,  my  head  too  barren-  to 
express  it.  I  am  impatient  for  evening ;  for  the  receipt  of  your 
dear  letter ;  for  those  delightful  sensations  which  your  expressions 
of  tenderness  alone  can  excite.  Dejected,  distracted  without  them ; 
elated,  giddy  even  to  folly  with  them ;  my  mind,  never  at  medium, 
claims  every  thing  from  your  partiality." 

1787. — **  Tell  me,  Aaron,  why  do  I  grow  every  day  more  tena- 
cious of  thy  regard  ?  Is  it  possible  my  affection  can  increase  ?  Is  it 
because  each  revolving  day  proves  thee  more  deserving  7  Surely, 
thy  Theo.  needed  no  proof  of  thy  goodness.  Heaven  preserve  the 
patron  of  my  flock,  preserve  the  husband  of  my  heart ;  teach  me 
to  cherish  his  love^  and  to  deserve  the  boon." 
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1785.— «<  This  morning  came  your  kind,  your  affeetionatOy  your 
truly  welcome  letter  of  Monday  evening.  Where  did  it  loiter  so 
long  7  Nothing  in  my  absence  is  so  flattering  to  me  as  your  health 
and  cheerfulness.  I  then  contemplate  nothing  so  eagerly  as  my 
return  ;  amuse  myself  with  ideas  of  my  own  happiness,  and  dwell 
on  the  sweet  domestic  joys  which  I  fancy  prepared  for  me." 

1785. — <<  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  dear,  affectionate  letter  of 
Tuesday  evening.  I  was  just  sitting  pensively  and  half  complain* 
ing  of  your  remissness,  when  your  letter  is  received,  and  dispels 
every  gloomy  thought.  I  write  this  from  the  impulse  of  my  reel- 
ings, and  in  obedience  to  your  injunctions.  The  letters  of  our  dear 
children  are  a  feast.  Every  part  of  them  is  pleasing  and  inte- 
resting." 


1789. — ^  If  you  set  no  other  bound  to  your  pen  than  my  gratifi- 
cation, you  will  write  me  the  history  every  day,  not  of  your  actions 
only,  (the  least  of  which  will  be  interesting,)  but  of  your  thoughts. 
I  shall  watch  with  eagerness  and  impatience  the  coming  of  every 
stage.     Let  me  not  be  disappointed." 

1791. — *^  Continue  and  multiply  your  letters  to  me.  They  are 
all  my  solace  in  this  irksome  and  laborious  confinement.  The  six 
last  are  constantly  within  my  reach.  I  read  them  once  a  day  at 
least.  Write  me  of  all  I  have  requested,  and  a  hundred  things  I 
have  not.     You  best  know  how  to'  please  and  interest." 

These  letters  are  only  interesting  as  they  develope  the  character 
of  the  parties,  and  as  they  exhibit  the  subjeBt  of  the  memoir  in  his 
personal  and  domestic  relations.  The  letters  to  his  daughter  are 
interesting  on  a  similar  account.  They  possess  no  merit  which  can 
otherwise  distinguish  them  from  the  thousands  of  private  letters 
daily  written  by  less  distinguished  correspondents.  They  are  plain 
and  unembellished  in  their  style ;  with  no  particular  grace,  liveliness, 
or  beauty  of  language ;  and  such  as  any  decent  lawyer  on  a  country 
circuit  might  send  daily  to  his  family,  without  exposing  himself  to 
the  suspicion  of  any  unusual  epistolary  talent. 

The  professional  character  of  Mr.  Burr,  as  developed  in  this  vo- 
lume, seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  laborious,  pains-taking,  and  suc- 
cessful lawyer  in  the  full  tide  of  an  ample  uid  lucrative  practice. 
He  was  a  calm  and  persuasive  speaker,  with  great  terseness  and 
condensation  of  style ;  never  attempting  or  reaching  any  high  order 
of  impassioned  eloquence.  The  volume  closes  before  the  period  of 
any  especial  interest  in  his  public  career ;  and  his  political  cha- 
racter must  form  the  subject  of  a  future  article  on  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Davis's  second  volume.  As  this  will  develope  the  secret 
history  of  the  Presidential  struggle,  which  resulted  in  the  first  elec- 
tion of  Jefieraon,  and  give  us  authentic  details  of  Burr's  aliped 
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conspiracy  and  of  the  duel  with  Hamilton,  we  may  expect  in  it 
a  work  of  unusual  interest,  with  but  little  hazard  of  disappointment. 
Our  general  impressions,  from  a  very  attentive  study  of  the  vo- 
lume before  us,  are  briefly  these : — Mr.  Burr's  chief  claim  to  emi- 
nence was  in  the  singular  restlessness,  energy,  and  perseverance  of 
his  character ;  united  with  great  shrewdness,  an  admirable  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  unusual  tact  and  quickness  in  applying 
that  knowledge  to  the  best  advantage.  To  these  qualities  he  owed 
his  military  reputation,  his  professional  success,  and  his  political 
distinction.  Nothing  has  as  yet  appeared  which  entitles  Mr.  Burr 
to  the  consideration  of  unusual  ability  either  as  a  writer  or  speaker. 
His  letters  certainly  give  him  no  claim  to  the  first  distinction,  nor 
is  there  any  evidence  to  justify  us  in  assuming  the  last.  We  think 
that  he  ibrmed  a  most  correct  estimate  of  his  own  powers  and  capa- 
cities ;  and  that  he  had  abundant  reason  to  be  more  tenacious  of 
his  mUitaryf  than  of  his  professional,  political,  or  moral  character. 
He  possessed  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  distinguished  success  as 
a  soldier  ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  on  a  favourable  theatre  for  the  de- 
velopment and  display  of  his  talents,  he  would  have  attained  a  most 
enviable  and  honourable  eminence.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  only 
that  his  character,  as  far  as  it  is  developed  in  the  present  volume, 
possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  merely  professional 
career  of  a  laborious  and  successful  lawyer  is  as  destitute  of  attrac- 
tiveness as  that  of  any  other  plodding  and  successful  man  of  busi- 
ness. The  public  triumphs  of  the  lawyer  are  those  of  the  bar,  and 
we  have  no  evidence  that  Burr  exhibited  at  any  time  any  remark- 
able display  of  eloquence.  We  should  infer  that  his  appearance  at 
the  bar  was  that  of  a  second-rate  advocate.  In  his  personal  cha- 
racter he  was  a  profligate  libertine ;  and  his  domestic  letters  prove 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  consummate  of  dissemblers.  We 
think,  therefore,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  to  the  period  of  his 
forty-fourth  year,  at  which  time  the  volume  before  us  closes,  Mr. 
Burr's  claim  to  remembrance  rests  solely  upon  his  militart  ta- 
lents AND  CHARACTER. 
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LOVE  UNCHANGING. 

And  is  it  just  or  kind,  my  mother, 
To  break  my  heart  to  soothe  your  own  7 

And  would  you  give  me  to  another 
Than  him  I  love  and  lore  alone  1 

Shall  I  be  false  to  every  feeling, 
To  every  plighted  word  untrue — 

And  with  poor  smiles  my  thoughts  concealing, 
Bestow  this  wedded  heart  anew*} 

I  never  loved  but  once — no,  never! 

And  when  a  heart  like  mine  is  given^- 
It  fondly  loves  and  loves  forever, 

Unchanging  as  the  truth  of  Heaven. 
Before  the  sacred  marriage-altar. 

With  him  alone,  hand  linked  in  hand, 
Sustained  by  trust  that  cannot  falter 

Dear  mother,  "will  your  daughter  stand ! 

Then  deem  not  that  such  love  will  perish. 

By  any  change  or  time  or  chance, 
Or  I  can  ever  cease  to  cherish 

The  tlioughts  you.  vainly  call  "  romance." 
Undimmed  will  glow  my  true  devotion, 

Now  rendered  to  his  dearest  name  ] — 
Unfkded  bloom  each  sweet  emotion. 

Through  life,  through  life— the  samc^the  same ! 
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History  of  Worcester ,  Massachusetts,  from  its  earliest  setUement  to 
September,  1836  :  wUh  various  notices  relating  to  the  History  of 
Worcester  County.    By  WUliam  Lincoln,  Worcester*    Moses  D. 
Phillips  and  Company*     1887. 

This  is  a  history  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts, written  by  a  gentleman  whose  family  have  been  long  seated  in  its  limits, 
their  name  being  associated  with  the  place  itself^^nd  with  the  commonwealth,  in 
no  ordinary  degree  of  reputation.    It  is  compiled  with  great  diligence,  minute- 
ness, and  accuracy.    We  have  scarce  ever  seen  a  local  history  more  full  and  more 
curiously  elaborate  in  detail ;  and  yet  the  facts  collected,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
are  not  irrelevant  or  impertinent,  but  seem  to  be  judiciously  selected  with  a  care- 
ful view  to  the  illustration  of  the  social  and  municipal  progress  of  the  town.    To 
the  general  reader,  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  work  are  the  chapters  in 
which  the  narrative  is  conducted  through  the  American  Revolution,  and  that  sin- 
gular period  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  canled  Shay's  rebellion.    In  fact,  in 
regard  to  the  Revolution,  it  is  only  by  going  into  these  bye-paths  of  history,  and 
observing  the  course  which  affairs  took  in  the  primary  assemblies  of  the  people, 
and  tracing  the  local  contests  between  Whig  and  Tory  out  into  the  theatre  of  na- 
tional action,  that  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  struggle  is  to  be  understood.    In 
every  city,  and  in  every  considerable  town  in  the  country,  proceedings  were  had, 
able  and  importcmt  documents  were  produced,  and  great  discussions  were  carried 
on,  which  were  not  relatively  inferior,  in  point  of  energy  and  spirit,  to  the  pro- 
ceedings and  doings  of  the  Continental  Congress.    The  Blacksmith's  Conven- 
tion, which  Mr.  Lincoln  says  assembled  at  Worcester  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1774,  and  in  their  manifesto  declared  that  they  would  not  *'  do  or  perform  any 
blacksmith's  work,  or  business  of  any  kind  whatever,  for  any  person  or  persons 
whom  we  deem  enemies  to  this  country,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Tories, 
*  *  *  and  in  particular  we  will  not  do  any  work  for  Tim.  Ruggles  of  Hard- 
wick,  John  Murray  of  Rutland,  and  James  Putnam  of  Worcester,  Esqrs." — 
were  of  the  bone  and  muscle  of  a  country  which  produced  the  Congress  itself, 
and  which  in  its  turn  produced  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    We  do  not 
mean  to  be  jocose,  but  in  all  seriousness,  that  Congress  could  never  have  carried 
this  country  through  such  a  struggle  if  they  had  not  had  stout  and  patriotic  fol« 
lowers  among  the  body  of  the  people,  who  were  as  ready  to  refuse  to  work  for 
Tim.  Ruggles  of  Hardwicke,  as  John  Hancock  and  his  great  associates  were  to 
put  their  names  to  the  immortal  instrument. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  period  of  agitation  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution  had 
actually  commenced,  there  seemed  to  hare  been  a  strong  party  of  Tories  in  Wor- 
oester,  composed  of  wealthy  and  influential  men,  who  kept  up  a  stout  resistance 
'o  the  disloyal  and  roTolutionary  spirit  of  the  times,  and  formed  an  active  oppo«i- 
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tion  in  all  mimicipal  affaira.  The  most  noted  person  among  the  royalists  was 
Mr.  Ghundner  Chandler,  sheriff  of  the  county.  This  gentleman,  haying  presented 
an  Address  to  General  Gage,  from  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
congratulating  him  on  his  appointment  as  CSoremor,  lamenting  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  times,  dec.,  was  waited  on  by  a  committee  from  a  conrention,  and  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  yery  humble  recantation.  In  this  way,  the  royalist  party  were 
prostrated,  and  either  driven  into  exile,  or  made  to  submit  to  the  popular  will. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Whig  cause  went  on  with  spirit  *,  and  every  few  months  pro- 
duced instructions,  resolutions,  memorials,  and  addresses,  on  the  subject  of  public 
affairs,  which  were  marked  with  great  ability  and  energy. 

"  In  the  primary  movements  of  the  Revolution,"  says  the  'writer,  "  Worcester 
was  the  central  point  from  which  animating  influences  were  diffused  over  the 
surrounding  country.  If  the  first  impulses  were  derived  from  the  metropolis  of 
the  state,  Uie  motion  was  communicated  and  wonderfully  accelerated  oy  the 
vigorous  exertion  of  the  capital  of  the  county." 

The  following  interesting  anecdote  is  told  in  the  account  of  the  progress  of 
Shay's  Rebellion.  A  body  of  about  eighty  armed  men,  under  the  command  of  one 
Wheeler,  had  entered  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  session  of  the 
court.  They  had  taken  possession  of  the  court-house,  when  the  judges  and  the 
members  of  the  bar,  attended  by  the  sheriff,  moved  from  their  lodgings  towards 
the  building. 

'*  Chief  Justice  Artemas  Ward,  a  general  of  the  Revolution,  united  intrepid 
firmness  with  moderation.  His  resomte  and  manly  bearing  on  that  day  of  diffi- 
culty and  embarrassment,  sustained  the  dignity  or  the  office  he  bore,  and  com- 
manded the  respect  even  of  his  opponents.  On  him  devolved  the  responsibility 
of  an  occasion  deeply  affecting  the  friture  peace  of  the  community  *,  and  it  was 
supported  well  and  ably.  On  the  verge  of  the  crowd  thronging  the  bill,  a  sentinel 
was  pacing  on  his  round,  who  challenged  the  procession  as  it ,  approached  his 
post.  Qtn.  Ward  sternly  ordered  the  soldier,  formerly  a  subaltern  of  his  own 
particular  regiment,  to  recover  his  levelled  musket.  The  man,  awed  by  the 
voice  he  had  been  accustomed  to  obey,  instantly  complied,  and  presented  his 
piece,  in  military  salute^  to  his  old  commander.  The  Court,  having  received  the 
nonours  of  war  from  hmi  who  was  planted  to  prevent  their  advance,  went  on. 
The  multitude,  receding  to  the  right  and  left,  made  way  in  sullen  silence,  till  the 
judicial  officers  reached  the  Court  House.  On  the  steps  was  stationed  a  file  of 
men  with  fixed  bayonets ;  on  the  front  stood  Captain  Wheeler,  with  his  drawn 
sword.  The  crier  was  directed  to  open  the  doors,  and  permitted  to  throw  them 
back,  displaying  a  party  of  infantry,  with  their  guns  levelled  as  if  ready  to  fire. 
Judge  Ward  then  advanced,  and  the  bayonets  were  turned  against  his  breast. 
He  demanded,  repeatedly,  who  commanded  the  people  there;  and  for  what  pur- 
pose they  had  met  in  hostile  array.  Wheeler  at  length  replied  :  after  disclaim- 
ing the  rank  of  leader,  he  stated  that  they  had  come  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
the  country,  by  preventing  the  sittings  of  courts  until  they  could  obtain  redress  of 
grievances.  The  Chief  Justice  answered,  that  he  would  satisfy  them  their  com- 
plaints were  without  just  foundation.  Bfe  was  told  by  Capt.  Smith  of  Barre, 
that  any  communication  he  had  to  make  must  be  reiduced  to  writing.  Judge 
Ward  mdignantly  refused  to  do  this :  he  said  he  did  not  value  their  bayonets, 
they  might  plunge  them  to  his  heart ;  but  while  that  heart  beat,  he  would  do  his 
duty ;  when  opposed  to  it,  his  life  was  of  little  consequence.  If  they  would  take 
away  their  bayonets,  and  give  him  some  position  where  he  could  be  heard  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  not  by  the  leaders  alone,  who  had  deceived  and  deluded  them, 
he  would  speak,  but  not  otherwise.  The  insurgent  officers,  fearful  of  the  effect 
of  his  determined  manner  on  the  minda  of  their  followers,  interrupted.  They 
did  not  come  there,  they  said,  to  listen  to  long  speeches,  but  to  resist  oppression ; 
they  had  the  power  to  compel  submission,  and  they  demanded  an  adjournment 
without  delay.  Judge  Ward  peremptorily  refused  to  answer  any  proposition,  un- 
less it  was  accompanied  bv  the  name  of  him  by  whom  it  was  made.  They  then 
desired  him  to  fell  back ;  tne  drum  was  beat,  and  the  guard  was  ordered  to  coaree. 
The  soldiers  advanced  until  the  points  of  their  bayonets  pressed  hard  upon  the 
breast  of  the  Chief  Justice,  who  stood  as  immoveable  as  a  statue,  wi^out  moving 
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a  Umb|  or  yielding  an  inch,  alihoug:h  the  steel  in  the  hands  of  desperate  men  pene- 
trated his  dress.  Struck  with  admiration  by  his  intrepidity,  and  shrinking  from 
the  sacrifice  of  life,  the  guns  were  removed,  and  Judge  Ward,  ascending  the  steps, 
addressed  the  assembly." 

He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  inducing  them  to  disperse,  but  the  Judges 
.  were  compelled  to  repair  to  a  public-house,  and  there  open  and  adjourn  the  Court. 

The  following  account  of  The  American  ANnauARXAN  SoaExr  will  interest 
the  reader. 

"  This  institution,  having  for  its  object  the  collection  and  preservation  of  ma- 
terials for  the  history  of  the  western  continent,  was  founded  by  Isaiah  Thomas, 
L.  L.  D.  In  the  preparation  of  his  work  on  Printing,  he  had  gathered  the  relics 
of  the  departed  centuries,  with  curious  illustrations  of  the  literature  of  former 
times,  at  an  expense  few  antiquarians  could  have  bestowed,  and  with  a  dili- 
gence and  care  none  other  would  have  devoted.  Feeling  the  good  the  experience 
of  the  past  may  convey  to  the  future,  it  was  his  design  to  sow  the  seeds  of  know- 
ledge gather  d  in  successive  centuries,  to  yield  their  increase  in  those  which  may 
succeed ;  and  by  perpetuating  the  memorials  of  the  present,  to  enable  other  genera- 
tions to  become  wiser  and  happier  by  the  experiments  of  their  predecessors.  Con- 
necting with  himself  many  friends  of  improvement  and  lovers  of  history,  an  aa- 
sociation  was  formed  by  his  exertions,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Oct.  12,  1812.  The  centre  building  of  Antiquarian  Hall,  erected  at  his 
expense  in  1820,  with  the  land  on  which  it  stands,  was  presented  by  him  to  the 
Society.  The  first  volume  of  transactions,  relating  principally  to  the  fortifi- 
cations, mounds,  and  antiquities  of  the  extinct  nations  of  the  west,  was  published 
in  1820  at  his  charge.  On  his  decease,  by  munificent  bequests  ne  provided  for 
the  support  of  the  institution  he  had  established,  and  for  the  promotion  of  its  great 
purposes.  In  the  second  volume  of  transactions,  published  in  Sept.  1836,  are  in- 
serted an  extended  and  profound  dissertation  on  Indian  History  and  Langnijages. 
by  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  and  the  Memoir  of  the  Christian  Indians,  by  Daniel 
Grookin,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  former  pages.  The  library,  estimated  to 
contain  12,000  volumes,  includes  the  collections  of  Mr.  Thomas,  a  large  portion 
of  the  books  of  the  Mathers,  many  in  the  German  language  bequeathed  py  Dr. 
Bentley  of  Salem,  a  vast  mass  of  tracts  and  manuscripts,  and  the  best  series  of 
American  newspapers  preserved  in  the  country.  There  is  a  valuable  cabinet 
illustrative  of  antiquities  and  natural  history.  Two  stated  meetings  of  the  Soci- 
ety are  held  annually  ;  one  in  Boston  on  the  old  election  day  in  May ;  the  other 
for  the  election  of  oflicers,  in  Worcester,  in  October,  on  tne  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  Columbus.  The  number  of  American  members  is  limited  to  140  ; 
many  distinguished  foreigners  are  enrolled  on  the  catalogue  by  honorary  elec- 
tions. The  funds,  amounting  to  about  $22,000,  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
a  librarian,  the  purchase  of  books,  the  exploration  or  antiquities,  and  the  other 
specific  purposes  designated  by  tne  munificent  donor.  The  institution  has  been 
managed  on  the  most  liberal  plan ;  its  collections  have  been  kept  open  to  the  pub- 
lic fireely,  and  have  been  much  frequented  by  strangers  and  scnolars." 

The  present  ofiicers  of  this  Institution  are,  Thomas  Jj.  Winthrop,  President ; 
John  Davis  and  Joseph  Strong,  Vice  Presidents;  William  Lincoln,  Secretary  of 
Domestic,  and  Edward  Everett  of  Foreign  Correspondence. 

We  are  not  competent  to  decide  how  Mr.  Lincoln  has  executed  his  task  as  a 
domestic  historian,  in  regard  to  those  matters  which  can  only  be  judged  of  on  the 
spot  itself.  But  this  is  very  certain,  that  such  a  book  could  not  have  been  written 
without  great  diligence,  great  skill  and  knowledge  as  an  antiquarian,  and  most 
patient  research.  We  happen  to  know,  indeed,  that  great  facilities  and  materials 
exist  in  the  collections  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  which  must  have 
been  highly  serviceable  in  the  execution  of  such  a  work.  But  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  this  work  can  only  be  the  product  of  a  scholar,  whose  skill  and 
habits  of  mind  have  been  formed  in  the  atmosphere  of  such  an  institution,  and 
under  the  silent  influence  which  it  has  exerted.  The  archives  of  the  common- 
wealth, too,  the  papers  of  families,  public  tradition  and  municipal  records,  must 
have  been  searched  and  collected  with  no  oxdinary  labour.    The  style  is  chajte 
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ttad  simple,  aloiMt  to  seTerity.  We  eonelude  thii  imperftct  notiee  viih  the  quo- 
tation which  Mr.  lihooln  hae  placed  on  hia  title-page  as  a  motto,  taken  from  the 
American  Claarterly  ReTiew  for  June,  1836. 

"  These  local  annate  are  full  of  liUls  thing*  /  names^  datea,  and  facts ;  and  ru- 
■MMirs  of  every  sort,  which  seem,  at  first  siffht,  almost  too  trifling  to  be  noticed  ; 
and  yet,  not  only  is  it  true  that  the  general  historian  must  essentially  depend  on 
the  local,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  for  the  mass  of  loose  seeds  from  which 
the  spirit  of  his  narrative  should  be  laboriously  distilled  :  but  it  is  also  true,  that 
there  is  almost  always  a  good  deal  of  that  spirit  already  made  in  such  materials 
at  his  hand.  Many  of  these  little  things  which  we  speaJcof^  are  little  only  in  size 
•ad  name.  They  are  full  of  rich  meaning.  They  are  graphic  and  characteristic 
in  a  high  degree.  They  suggest  far  more  than  they  say.  fhey  illustrate  classes 
of  men  and  ages  of  time,  'i  hey  are  small  but  brifliant  lights  on  the  walls  of  the 
past,  pouring  floods  of  splendour  from  their  little  niches  on  the  vast  abysses 
around  them." 


The  Ladies^  Wreath ;  a  sdedhmfram  the  Female  Poetic  Writers  of 
England  and  America^  with  original  naUees  and  notes :  prepared 
espeeiaUp  for  Young  Ladies.  A  Gift^Book  for  all  seasons ;  hy 
Mrs.  Hale,  author  of «« Northwoody^  *•  Flora's  Interpreter"  "  TraiU 
of  American  lAfe^^  4*c.  BosUm^^^Marsh^  Capen  and  Lyon. 
New^Yorh.'^D,  AppUton  dp  Co. 

Tbitlt  a  long  and  eoroprehenslTe  title-page !  It  does  away,  on  the  port  of  the 
reviewer,  with  the  necessity  of  any  particular  description  of  the  book,  and  leaves 
him  to  praise  or  censure  as — ^the  better  half  of  his  judgment,  namely, — ^his  taste, 
shall  determine.  If  there  be  any  thing  feminine  about  a  man,  it  sbotdd  be  ap- 
pealed to  when  the  productions  of  a  lady  come  before  the  bar  of  criticism.  Every 
argument  which  gallantry  suggests  should  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  little 
womanly  foibles  in  verse.  When  the  sight  of  the  dear  creatures  docs  not  soften 
down  their  poetical  pro  vocations,  it  is  rather  difficult  always  to  pardon  them ; — 
but  could  we  only  see  the  fair  votaress  of  the  Moses  while  we  read,  we  shoidd  no 
doubt  be  in  ecstacies  with  every  eoufrfet,  and  think  it  possessed  of  the  graces  of 
Venus  though  it  halted  like  Vulcan. 

"  If  to  her  lot  some  female  errors  fhll. 
Look  in  her  face  and  youll  forget  toem  afl;" 

But  don't  look  in  the  face  of  her  engraved  portrait'— if  it  be  executed  in  the  style 
of  that  which  is  underlined  fac-similarlyy  Felicia  Hemans,  and  displayed  in  the 
front  of  the  volume  before  us!  It  is  positively  hideous ;  and  after  looking  at  it, 
you  would  think  even  "  The  Themes  of  Song,"  and  "  The  Voice  of  Music,"  poor 
stuff.  We  really  believe  that  if  a  decent  dead  engraver  had  such  a  portrait  of 
himself  done  on  his  tombstone,  he  would  get  up  and  scratch  it  out.  However, 
it  is  no  objection  to  the  book ;  for,  by  applying  the  thumb  and  forefinger  to  each 
side  of  the  upper  left-hand  corner  and  twitching,  it  will  come  off;  then  you  can 
burn  it  without  detximent  to  the  volume.  We  tried  the  experiment,  and  ought  to 
know. 

Mrs.  Hale  seems  to  have  ezpeaded  a  good  deal  of  industry  upon  the  work. 
The  notices  of  the  lives  of  her  sisters  in  the  divine  art  are  kindly,  feelingly,  and 
sometimes  ek>({uently  written;  the  seleetioiB  fipom  their  several  poems  are  made 
ptod  taste  and  jidgBMBt,    The  moil  valuable  put  of  the  book  is  the  iattsr, 
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containing  American  Female  writerSi  with  whose  Tariona  eflfortt  treii  our  owa 
public  are  not  eo  well  acquainted  as  with  those  of  English  women.  We  are  fii* 
miliar  with  the  exuberant  names  of  Laetitia  Elizabeth  Landon  and  Caroline 
Elizabeth  Sarah  Norton ;  b\it  how  many  erer  heard  of  Frances  Sargent  Osgood, 
and  of  Anna  Peyre  Dinnies ;  both  of  whom,  by  the  way,  haTe  made  ^ery  pntty 
and  graceful  yersesl  Blrs.  Hale  has,  neyertheless,  rereakd  one  English  poetess, 
of  the  measure  of  whose  excellence  we  hare  until  now  been  entirely  uninformed. 
We  allude  to  Miss  Mary- Anne  Browne,  who,  we  are  told,  is  the  daughter  of 
the  Vicar  of  Twickenham ;  and,  from  her  verses,  we  should  si^>pose  that  she 
might  also  be  a  near  connection  oC  "  The  Twickenham  Ghost,"  oelebrated  in  a 
modem  London  ballad  as 

"  A  lovely  young  ^host  that's  allowed 
To  go  by  the  river  Police, 
Sereni^ing  about  in  his  shroud." 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Mary- Anne  pubUshed  "  *  Ada  and  other  poems,'  which  were 
kindly  received."  It  must  have  been  out  of  sheer  kindness.  In  '*  The  Winter's 
Wreath,"  she  twined  an  evergreen  poem,  entitled  "  A  World  without  Water," 
(the  title  makes  one  thirsty,)  which  Mrs.  Hale  too  favourably  apprehends  that 
Ihe  critic,  seeking  for  resemblances,  may  call  a  suggestion  fixnm  Byion's  "  Dazk« 
ness."  Now,  as  for  ourselves,  we  should  never  have  imagined  that  the  darkness 
about  the  poem  was  Byron's.  "  It  is  certainly,"  continues  Mrs.  Hale,  "  equal  to 
Campbell's  '  Last  Man.' "  Well,  we  thank  Heaven  that  wc  are  philosophers ; 
but  we  cannot  avoid  remarking  that  we  think  the  fhir  commentator  unnecessarily 
polite ;  and  that,  to  borrow  Mrs.  Malaprqs's  expression,  her  comparison  is  alto- 
gether too  odoriferous.  Let  us  look  at  some  ofthe  lines  which  are  to  eclipse  Bir. 
Campbell— 

**  I  had  a  dream  in  the  dead  of  night, 

A  dream  of  egony ; 
I  thought  the  world  stood  in  affright 
BeneaUi  the  hot  and  parching  light 

Of  an  undoudea  sky ; 
I  thought  there  had  fallen  no  cooling  rain 
For  months,  upon  the  feverish  plain, 

And  that  all  the  springs  were  dry. 

And  I  was  standing  on  a  hill 

And  looking  idl  around ; 
I  know  not  how  it  was — ^but  still 

Strength  in  my  limbs  was  found ; 
As  with  a  S]^  of  threefold  life 

My  destimes  were  bound. 

For  there  was  not  one  breath  to  sweep 

The  leaves  from  each  perishing  tree; 
And  there  they  hung  dead,  motionless ; 

They  hung  there  day  by  day. 
As  though  Death  were  toeousy  wUh  Mer  iki/i^s 

7V>  sweep  their  corpses  aiwayj*  (/  /) 

From  siich  samples  of  Miss  Mary- Anne's  poetry,  as  well  as  others  which  are 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  we  think  that  the  young  lady  ought  to 
have  an  unusually  beautiful  face  to  cause  one  by  gazing  on  it  to  forget  or  forgive 
her  errors.  By  thus  freely  advancing  our  opinion,  we  do  not  mean  to  impugn 
Mrs.  Hale's;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  of  no  one  to  whom  we  should  sooner 
defer  in  matters  of  taste;  but  we  think  that  while  she  intended  to  be  scrupulottsly 


jvit,  W  dednon  wu  giren  by  the  heait  and  not  by  the  bead  in  the  case  of 
Bftary-Anne  Brown  vtrsus  The  Nine  Mneee. 

We  turn  with  much  pleasure  from  Mies  Brown  to  the  two  American  ladies, 
whose  names  we  mentioned  above  as  new  to  most  readers.  Mrs.  Osgood  pos- 
sesses superior  talents  for  poetry.  Her  versification  is  peculiarly  melodious, 
and  her  thoughts  float  along,  one  after  another,  as  easily  and  graceiViIly  as  a  line 
of  birds  in  autumn  flying  southward.  She  is  the  wife  of  a  young  artist  of  pro- 
mise, and  is  now  with  her  husband  in  London,  where  it  will  be  her  own  fault  if 
she  is  not  soon  very  thvourably  appreciated.  The  following  verses  are  as  na- 
tural, as  free  from  effort  and  affectation,  and  as  beantiftil  as  the  motions  of  happy 
children  at  play : — 

"  I  found  the  stream — the  woodland  stream, 
I  lingered  by  its  golden  ^leam, 
Whue  softly,  in  the  luminous  air^ 
The  dream-like  clouds  were  floatmg  fitir; 
And,  all  serene  as  seraph's  eye. 
The  waters  went  in  beauty  by. 
I  laid  me  on  the  pleasant  green — 
The  graceful  slope  that  bends  between, 
In  one  sweet,  sunny  nook  of  love, 
The  flr-trees  of  the  darkling  grove. 
Oh  I  'tis  a  ^em,  that  lone  retreat ! 

A  fairy  aft  by  Nature  wrousrht 
To  lay  at  Taughine  Summer's  feet — 

An  emerald  with  her  bright  smile  fraught, 
An  emerald  set  in  sapphire  light 
And  hidden  in  the  woods  from  sight ! 
Fair  Summer  hung  her  prize  above, 
And  lent  it  light  from  looks  of  love, 
And  pressed  it  with  her  fondling  hand, 
And  blessed  it  with  her  breezes  bland. 
Till,  smiling  back  that  radiant  gaze, 
The  wave  its  fairy  music  plays. 
And  gaily  from  the  grove  are  heard 
The  warblings  of  the  woodland  bird. 
At  times  she  weeps  her  softest  tears, 

When  dim  decay  is  near  her  treasure; 
And  then,  again,  in  Joy  appears 

Her  fond  and  sunftgkt  smile  of  pleasure; 
While  bom  in  beauty  'neath  her  eyes 

And  wreathed  around,  on  shrub  and  tree, 
She  sees  her  forest-blossoms  rise. 

And  lists  her  foreslrmelody." 

With  Mrs.  Anna  Peyre  Dinnies,  there  is  connected  a  delightfril  bit  of  the  ro- 
manee  of  reality.  She  was  a  Miss  Shackleford,  and  resided  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  became  engaged  in  a  literary  correspondence  with  Mr.  John  C.  IMnnies, 
who  resided  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  This  strangely  commenced  correspondenee 
lasted  four  years,  and  the  result  was  their  marriage,  "  though  they  never  met  till 
MS  week  before  their  nuptials.  The  contract  was  made  long  before,  entered  into 
solely  ftwn  the  sympathy  and  congeniality  of  mind  and  taste."  "  That  in  their 
estimate  of  each  other,"  continues  Mrs.  BLale,  ^<  they  have  not  been  disappointed, 
we  may  inftr  from  her  songs;  for  there  cannot  be  domestic  confidence,  such  as 
these  portray,  unless  bolk  are  happy."  We  have  ventured  to  give  this  pleasant 
picture  of  Love  and  the  Muse  at  home  as  a  hint  to  our  young  men  and  maidens, 
that,  to  insure  a  happy  marriage,  higher  requisites  than  personal  beauty  and  bank 
stock  are  necessary.  There  must  be  intellectual  charms  and  moral  wsalth  to 
insure  that  sentiment  which  will — 

"  Lire  on  through  each  change,  and  love  to  the  last.'* 
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We  like  all  this  mig:titily,  and  perfectly  agree  vith  Mrs.  Hale  in  thinking  that 

Mrs.  Dinnies'  poetry  *'  is  characterized  by  vigour  of  thought  and  delicate  tender- 
ness of  feeling.''  Every  selection  from  her  poems  would  prove  this,  but  the  fol- 
lowing touches  our  sensibilities  most  nearly : — 

«  THE  WIPE." 

"  She  iiang  her  white  anns  round  him— Tboa  ait  all 
That  this  poor  heart  can  cling  to." 

"  I  could  have  stemmed  Misfortune's  tide, 

And  borne  the  rich  one's  sneer, 
Have  braved  the  haughty  glance  of  pride, 

Nor  shed  a  single  tear. 
I  could  have  smiled  on  every  blow 

From  Life's  full  quiver  thrown, 
While  1  might  gaze  on  thee,  and  know 

I  should  not  be  '  alone.' 

I  could — I  think  I  could  have  brooked 

E'en  for  a  time  that  thou 
Upon  my  fading;  face  had'st  looked 

With  less  of  love  than  now ; 
For  then  I  should  at  least  have  felt 

The  sweet  hope  still  my  own, 
To  win  thee  back,  and,  whilst  I  dwelt 

On  earth,  not  been  *  alone.' 

But  thus  to  see,  from  day  to  day, 

Thy  brightening  eye  and  cheek, 
And  watch  thy  life-sands  waste  away, 

Unnumbered,  slowly,  meek; 
To  meet  thy  smiles  of  tenderness, 

And  catch  the  feeble  tone 
Of  kindness,  ever  breathed  to  bless. 

And  feel  I'll  be  '  alone.' 

To  mark  thy  strength  each  hour  decay, 

And  yet  thy  hopes  grow  stronger, 
As,  filled  with  heavenward  trust,  they  say 

'  Earth  may  not  claim  thee  loneer ; 
Nay,  dearest,  'tis  too  much — this  heart 

Must  break  when  thou  art  gone; 
It  must  not  be ;  we  may  not  part; 

I  could  not  live '  alone!' " 

We  have  not  specified  other  poetesses,  because  they  are  too  generally  Mbnired 
to  need  our  meed  of  praise.  We  should  be  glad  to  quote  some  of  the  very  beau* 
tifui  verses  from  Mrs.  Hale's  own  pen,  which  close  her  Tolume,  and  to  extract 
her  admirable  autobiography  by  which  they  are  preceded;  but  we  have  already 
taken  seyeral  steps  beyond  our  limits,  and  are  allowed  by  Messrs.  Scatcherd  and 
Adams  only  to  add,  that  "  The  Ladies'  Wreath"  is  the  moat  valuable  oompil** 
tion  of  the  kind  that  has  been  made  in  our  country ;  and  that  every  young  gen- 
tleman should  present  it  to  every  young  lady,  if  but  to  convince  her  that,  as  a 
good  deal  of  nice  poetry  has  already  been  written  by  ladies,  thera  is  no  nead  of 
ktr  eontributing  to  the  store. 
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A  PMJe against  the  Tide :  a  Sermon  preachedtoihe  Second  Churchy 
on  Sunday,  November  6,  1838,  by  its  minister ,  Chandler  Robbins. 
PtMished  by  request.    Boston.    S.  G.  Simpkins.    pp.  21. 

The  Signs  of  the  Times:  A  SermonpreaehedSundayjMarch6flB96f 
by  George  Putnam^  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Rosdmry.  PrinU 
ed  by  request.    Boston.     Charles  J.  Hendce.    pp.  24. 

The  title  of  the  first-named  of  tfaeae  two  Taluable  discoune«  is  very  happily 
chosen,  and  in  quaintness  resembles  those  formerly  adopted  by  the  old  fotbers  of 
the  church.  The  second-named,  though  with  a  less  original  and  attraotiTe  title, 
is  upon  the  same  important  subject ;  and  they  are  both  worthy  of  serious  perusal 
and  meditation.  The  practice  of  giving  publicity,  through  the  press,  to  sermons 
like  these,  (not  occasional,  but  delivered  in  the  regular  course  of  religious  instruc- 
tion,) at  the  request  of  the  congregation  of  which  the  author  is  the  spiritual 
guide,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Although  the  reader  cannot  be  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  vital  truths  and  warnings  contained  in  such  discourses,  as  the 
hearer  of  them,  when  delivered  in  a  sincere  and  fervid  style  of  eloquence,  still 
much  good  may  be  effected  by  the  simple  imparting  of  timely  admonition.  "  A 
word  in  season"  may  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  long  series  of  calamities,  and 
be  more  precious  to  a  man  of  understanding  than  a  newly-discovered  mine  of 
gold.  "  A  pebble  against  the  tide"  may  turn  the  course  of  ihe  impetuous  torrent 
of  human  passion  into  an  even  and  safe  channel.  "  The  Signs  of  the  Times/' 
if  pointed  out  with  a  steady  hand,  may  show  to  the  reckless  adventurer  thai  there 
is  a  goal,  beyond  which  it  will  be  dangerous  for  him  to  proceed, — a  step,  which 
it  will  be  as  destruaive  for  him  to  take,  as  that  of  a  blind  man  who  has  walked, 
and  is  walking,  without  staff  or  guide,  towards  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice. 

The  aim  of  these  two  discourses  is  to  arrest  that  unholy  spirit  of  gain,  which, 
like  the  raging  lion  of  Scripture,  is  going  about  in  our  country  seeking  whom  it 
may  devour ;  that  spirit  which  urges  men  into  mad  schemes  and  speculations, 
which,  though  sometimes  attended  with  temporary  success,  are  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  induce  calamity  and  the  wretchedness  of  destitution ;  a  spirit  which  ie» 
sembles  iu  parent,  the  devil,  in  more  respects  than  one, — tempting  men  to  seek  its 
aid,  so  that  it  may  give  them  wealth  and  power  in  exchange  for  their  everlasting 
souls,-- taking  them  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  showing  them,  as  it 
were,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,  and  saying  to  them, 
— "  All  these  things  will  I  give  ye,  if  you  will  full  down  and  worship  me !"  Alas ! 
how  few  are  gifted  with  a  power  like  thai  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  exclaim,  "  Q«t 
thee  hence,  Satan  I"  How  few  follow  so  closely  His  holy  example,  as  to  be 
endowed,  in  seasons  of  temptation,  with  the  ability  to  resist  evil!  Is  it  not 
important,  then,  that  we  should  have  our  understandings  bent  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  dangers  which  surround  usi  Is  it  not  important  that  the  ministers 
of  Christ  should  **  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,"  against  this  destroyer  of  peace — this 
unholy  spirit  of  gain  1 

We  wish  that  the  principles  inculcated  in  these  discourses  could  be  sown  with 
a  wide  hand  throughout  the  community.  Such  good  seed  must  spring  up,-— for 
the  ground  is  not  yet  so  stony  as  to  defy  all  efforts  at  moral  cultivation. 

We  give  an  eloquent  extract  from  the  sermon  of  Mr.  Robbins : — 

"  Our  country  enjoys— alas!  let  not  true  wisdom  have  cause  to  say  aujers — 
unparalleled  prosperity ;  unnumbered  means  for  the  sudden  accumulation  of 
wcaidth ;  incalculable  resources,  in  its  soil,  its  natural  facilities,  its  rapid  increase 
ofpopulation,  its  free  institutions,  to  feed  the  spirit  of  an  enterprising  people.  It 
ofiers  Gontinual  opportunities,  and  ample  roon  for  changes  in  abode  and  occupa- 
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tion ;  with  thousand  allarementi  to  attempt  nev  paths  U>  fortune,  fiune,  and  rest. 
The  very  dust  and  stones  of  our  soil  are  transformed  into  gold,  in  a  sinele  day, 
by  the  fast  multiplying  wants  of  a  mwing  community,  or  at  one  touch  of  the 
speculator's  mighty  wand.  The  old,  and  more  lengthy  road  to  property,  by  the 
way  of  strict  economy  and  patient  industry,  is  almost  deserted ;  while  men  are 
erery  where  striking  into  new  and  easier  avenues,  along  which  they  are  rushing 
with  infatuated  zeal  and  most  appalling  haste.  A  cry  cometh  suddenly  from 
die  East.  *  Behold  Ike  very  forests  are  stiver ;'  and  the  whole  lani  is  in  commo- 
tion at  the  startling  news.  And  a  voice  calleth  from  the  mighty  West,  *  Cam€ 
ye^  and  buy  corn  and  milk  withcnl  money  and  vfithoui  toil  ;*  and  the  echoes  of  the 
AUeghanies  slumber  not,  day  nor  night,  as  they  answer  to  the  ceaseless  tramp  of 
the  endless  army  of  Emigrants. 

"  Thousand  airv  schemes — ^bubbies  coloured  by  the  exeited  faney  with  rainbow 
hues — are  hatched  from  busy  brains,  and  skilfully  held  up  before  the  attracted 

Saze  of  the  multitude;  while  the  ignorant  are  entrapped,  the  credulous  deluded^ 
le  avaricious  caught,  with  the  false  hope  that  that  which  is  essentially  empty 
can  fill  the  coffers  of  them  all  ^  and  that,  which  is  uncertain  as  the  wind,  cannot 
fiiil  to  return  them  for  their  mite  a  hundred  fold. 

*'  The  state  of  our  country,  with  the  general  character  of  our  people,  invites, 
tempts,  urees  our  citizens  to  leave  their  old  business,  and  homes,  and  especially 
to  desert  the  quiet  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  the  toilsome  labours  of  the  work- 
shop, to  engage  in  various  speculations,  to  venture  their  all  upon  the  fluctuating 
tide  of  the  stocks,  and  to  roam  the  earth  over  in  search  of  some  Philosopher's 
Stone. 

"  And  this  condition  of  things  is  aasily  accounted  for.  The  very  flood  of  our 
prosperity,  at  first,  took  up  some  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  without  any  previous 
desire  or  especial  effort  of  their  own,  bore  them  on  to  fortune.  The  quiet  and  un- 
ambitious proprietors  of  soil,  which  formerly  had  been  of  trifling  worth,  by  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  population  or  some  sudcien  turn  of  business,  became  instantly 
the  possessors  of  abundant  wealth.  Others,  witnessing  their  rapid  promotion, 
naturally  longed  to  keep  even  pace  with  it ;  and  soon  began  to  task  their  ingenu- 
ity to  invent  and  compass  means  of  similar  elevation.  There  is  something  so  ex- 
tremely fascinating  in  the  gathering  up  a  sudden  harvest  of  gold  ;  there  is  some- 
thing so  exciting  in  the  dream  of  ^in^  to  sleep  a  beggar,  and  awaking  a  prince; 
that  It  is  hardly  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  a  few  instances  of  such  rare  gMd  fortune 
in  a  community  should  turn  the  heads  of  half  its  members. 

"  Now,  therefore,  more  than  perhaps  ever  before,  the  ^ireatmoving  principle  of 
society  is  wealth — ^the  great  struggle  is  for  accumulation — ^the  continual  strife, 
who  shall  amass  the  largest  fortune  in  the  shortest  time — the  great  danger  and 
sin  of  our  times,  is  the  making  kaste  to  be  rich.  All  wants,  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  community,  seem  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  bumine  thirst  fw  goki; 
and  that^  whose  only  value  is  that  it  can  purchase  good  thinn  for  one's  self  and 
his  neighbour,  is  itself  made  the  great  cmd,  for  whose priceooth one's  own  and 
his  neighbour's  comfort,  peace,  health — aye^  and  even  virtue — are  unreservedly 
paid.  Men  seem  to  say— we  read  it  in  their  countenancea— we  see  it  in  their 
whole  bearing^we  hear  it  from  Maine  to  Florida,  wherever  we  go—'  Let  «i  be 
rick,  let  us  be  rich.  We  will  be  ¥nretched  to-day ;  we  will  be  sleepless  to-nij^ 
if  we  can  but  be  wealthy  to-morrow.  We  will  cheerfolly  sacrifice  all  the  happi- 
ness of  the  present,  because  the  treasures  of  the  future  can  buy  every  thing  that 
we  want.'  'Alas !' — doth  not  a  deep-toned  voice  sometimes  whisper  from  the 
awful  trust  within,  responsive  to  the  kind  warning  of  the  Son  of  God— 'Alas, 
foolish  and  vain  man.  Who  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldest  so  account  of  the  fu- 
ture 1  this  night  thy  soul  may  be  rehired  of  thee.  Wlio  art  thou,  that  thou  canal 
afford  to  cast  away  one  real  comfort,  one  substantial  joy,  one  emotion  of  purity, 
one  opportunity  or  doing  good,  from  to-day's  blessines,  for  the  sake  of  adding  an- 
other grain  to  that  heap,  which  thou  knowest  not  who  shall  father  on  the  mor- 
row !  Who  art  thou,  that  thou  canst  ever  trust  to  the  dust  of  this  earth  for  one 
hour's  enioyment  to  thine  immortal  soul,  when  the  very  suns  and  stars  of  the  il- 
limitable heavens,  with  all  their  untold  treasures,  are  less  than  the  inheritance 
which  thou  shouldest  desire  and  mayest  win !  Give  over,  give  over  thy  miserable 
seekine— blind  worshipper  of  Mammon :  and  provide  for  thyself  bags  that  wax 
not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  Heavens  that  shall  fail  thee  not.' " 

Mr.  Putnam  writes  in  a  style  which  is  less  impulsive  than  that  of  Mr.  Rob- 
bins,  but  more  philosophical,  and  more  easy  of  practical  application.    We  con- 


dude  with  a  fev  p&gM  ^nom  his  exoellent  disooune ;  they  present  a  glowing  pre- 
figuration  of  what  the  preacher,  with  prophetic  eye,  sees  in  the  coming  time.  As 
we  read  the  following,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  speaker  was  gifted 
with  the  inspiratioA  as  well  as  the  faculty  of  an  ancient  seer. 

**  I  see,  first,  a  man  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  trained  to  humble  industry  and 
Bioderate  riews  of  workily  adTaneement.  The  general  prosperity  surrounds 
him.  He  partakes  of  it  in  more  constant  employment,  ana  in  larger  and  surer 
rewards  for  labour.  He  rejoices  as  beneath  the  propitious  smiles  of  ProTidenee. 
New  comforts  spring  up  in  his  dweHinc .  The  cheerful  aspect  of  his  hc»ne  shows 
that  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  is  around  and  upon  it.  The  wants  of  his  family 
are  better  supplied.  They  are  gradually  relieved  frdin  the  hard  privations  and 
drudgeries  at  their  condition.  The  modest  elegancies  of  life  cluster  frugally 
around  them.  They  are  better  clad  and  better  educated.  He,  the  father,  sees 
the  future  proceeds  of  his  children  brighten.  He  can  save  something  from  his 
earnings  for  their  future  advancement,  or  to  provide  against  the  infirmities  of  old 
ace  in  himself.  This  is  his  share  of  the  general  proaperity,  and  a  blessed  and 
abundant  share  he  feels  it  to  be*  He  rejoices  in  it,  content  and  thankful,  feeling 
rich  in  the  sure  and  sufficient  improrement  of  his  lot,  and  in  the  frur  prospects  of 
those  he  lores, — too  Chnstian  and  too  rational  to  be  seduced  and  made  restless, 
enyious,  discontented,  risionary  and  miserable,  by  the  glare  of  splendid  success 
which  he  witnesses  here  and  there  about  him.  He  goes  on  thriving,  quiet,  and 
happy.  There  is  no  one  in  the  picture  whom  the  good  times  have  more  truly 
and  fully  blessed.  This  man  represents  a  class;  may  it  prove  a  large  class. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  bright  points  of  the  picture. 

"  I  see  there  another  man  situated  at  a  different  starting-point  in  the  career  of 
prosperity,  a  point  more  favourable  to  a  large  participation  than  the  former.  He 
nas  means,  talents,  experience  to  guide  him,  or  powerful  friends  to  help  him.  H^ 
enters  upon,  or  pursues  with  larger  strides,  the  path  of  successful  enterprise  and 
rapid  gain.  His  eye  is  upon  the  high  places  of  wealth,  and  he  ia  mounting  to- 
wards their  summits.  It  is  a  steep  and  giddy  track  where  he  is  climbing,  and 
well  may  we  tremble  for  him — we  know  it  is  so  perilous  to  all,  so  fatal,  morally, 
to  thousands.  But  no,  he  ascends  safely,  he  proceeds  deliberately  *,  no  rash  lei^M, 
no  desperate  efforts.  He  continues  calm  and  self-possessed.  He  chooses  the  path 
whose  angles  and  windinjn  he  understands.  He  accustoms  himself  to  the  eleva- 
tion, and  mounts  height  after  height  without  dizziness*  This  is  the  man,  who,  par- 
taking largely  of  the  general  prosperity,  knows  how  to  share  and  use  it  without  be- 
ing spoiled  by  it.  He  holds  on  finnly  to  his  integrity.  He  retains  his  good  habits^ 
his  open  hec^^  his  benevolence,  his  free  and  ezpansive  mind.  He  retains  his  do- 
mestic and  social  afiections,and  spares  time  and  thought  for  his  duties  to  his  fiuoily 
and  neighbour,  and  the  nourishing  of  his  own  mind  and  heart.  He  retains  his  reli- 
gious customs  and  associations  unimpaired.  He  maintains  the  sensibility  andpo w- 
er  of  conscience,  and  keeps  open  in  nis  bosom  the  fountain  of  devotion  and  uhns- 
tian  piety.  His  place  is  in  the  brightest  part  of  the  picture,  as  one  who  knows 
how  to  make  a  bfessinga  blessing  indeed.  He  represents  a  class  that  is  to  be,— 
would  that  it  might  prove  to  be  a  large  class. 

"  We  might  call  out  from  that  crowded  canvass  many  more  ima^  which  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  time  forbids.  I  see  amid  the  bnghtly-tinted 
noupum  of  my  picture,  gumpses  of  many  fair  scenes  and  lovely  traits,  many 
nrms  of  moral  beauty  and  nobleness,  h^ipiness  shining  like  the  sun  firam  many 
a  radiant  spot.  I  see  childhood's  innocence  maintained  through  subsequent 
temptations  of  proq>erity ,  and  strengthened  into  manly  virtue.  I  see  the  altars  of 
religion  upheld  by  the  luuids  that  are  become  strong.  I  see  men  eatherin^  their 
stores  of  wealth, — thankfully,  as  beinff  God's  bounty— moderately,  as  being  a 
secondary  and  contin^jent  good— thougntfully,  as  being  a  trust  for  which  they  an 
responsible  in  the  gettug  and  the  use.  I  see  minds  strengthened  by  the  new  ex- 
ercise and  principles  confirmed  by  the  trial,  and  hearu  warmed  by  Qod's  gifts, 
and  tnose  gifts  made  to  minister  to  the  claims  of  charity  and  philanthropy,  to  the 
means  of  personal  and  household  improyement,  and  the  public  good,  in  many 
hearts  and  many  houses  I  see  wealth  improving  and  adorning  the  interior,  as  it 
does  the  exterior,  condition ;  and  intellect,  virtue  and  religion  presiding  over  the 
increased  activity,  and  holding  the  keys  of  the  increased  treasure,  growing  more 
vigilant  and  strone  as  the  trust  and  the  reqKmsibUity  and  the  periibecome great- 
er. These  are  the  light  and  cheerful  parts  of  the  picture ;  may  they  be  m<He  and 
brighter  in  the  reality  than  in  the  picture  that  gives  hope  of  then. 
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"  But  there  are  deepljr  abaded  points  in  that  pictured  Tision  of  the  iiitiire  which 
I  am  Tenturing  to  conjure  up.  There  are  dismally  dark  parts,  scarcely  pen»> 
trated  by  a  single  ray.  Human  figures  are  distinctly  discernible  in  that  painted 
night,  only  they  have  their  faces  veiled,  so  that  we  cannot  see  who  they  are,  or 
whether  they  represent  any  of  ourselves  and  our  friends,  or  not. 

"  There  is  a  multitude  of  figures,  and  in  many  things  they  are  alike,  but  each 
has  something  in  its  appearance  peculiar  to  itself. 

*'  There  is,  first,  a  man,  who  in  former  and  more  moderate  times  pursued  soma 
honest  and  useful  calling,  and  spent  his  days  in  cheerful  and  healthful  industry. 
He  was  conscious  of  no  wants  but  such  as  his  moderate  and  regular  profits  would 
fully  supply.  He  and  his  tenily  were  contented,  and  had  not  known  that  any 
thing  had  been  lacking  lor  their  'comtbrt  and  peace.  He  had  shared  the  respect 
of  tlKMC  who  knew  him,  and  the  society  of  those  whose  sympathy  he  might  most 
enjoy.  But  the  increasing  bustle  of  the  times  has  reached  his  ear.  He  mis  heard 
that  great  things  are  doing.  He  has  been  assured  that  fintunes  have  been  mads 
without  labour,  as  easily  almost  as  the  turning  of  a  die,  and  that  too  trom  begin- 
nings as  small  as  his  own,  and  that  the  same  may  be  done  again.  And  now 
suddenly  the  whole  man  is  chaneed.  His  implements  of  labour  are  thrown  con- 
temptuously aside,  or  slaekly  and  irksomely  used.  His  humble  plaee  of  business, 
which  had  hitherto  sufficed  ror  his  wants  and  his  hopes,  is  closed  or  entrusted  to 
other  hands,-  and  with  wild,  unsettled  look  he  rushes  to  the  public  places,  and 
eommits  himself  and  his  all  to  some  chosen  ^ides  to  fortune.  Now  he  looks 
elated  with  visions  of  sadden  wealth,  and  agam  he  is  distracted  with  intense 
anxiety.  His  home  now  seems  to  him  mean  and  narrow.  His  concerns  are 
now  Joo  important  to  allow  him  to  nourish  his  heart  amid  the  peaceful  com'orts 
and  endearments  of  his  fireside.  His  old  resources  seem  to  him  now  utterly  in- 
adequate to  meet  his  views  and  his  wants.  His  steady  habits,  his  cheerful  tem- 
per, his  peace  of  mind,  his  contentment,  are  all  gone.  He  must  now  have  wealth 
or  nothing.  He  puts  himself  and  all  that  he  possesses  at  stake— plun^  into  a 
raginff  sea  that  he  has  never  sounded,  to  work  like  a  drowning  man  £r  his  life, 
to  sink  or  swim  amid  the  stormy  and  treacherous  waves.  He  represents  a  class 
that  will  be.    May  it  be  small. 

"  Again,  I  see  a  young  man  of  giAs  and  promise,  who,  if  he  had  been  spared 
the  trial  of  this  general  prosperity,  or  if  he  had  better  borne  the  trial,  wouki  have 
gone  on  in  the  regular  way  to  respectability,  to  competence,  and  perhaps  afflu- 
ence, and  gone  safely.  But  the  mighty  influences  of  the  times  are  woricingpow- 
arfully  around  him.  He  yields  to  than,  imperceptibly,  gradually— ^wt  he  sur^ 
renders.  The  madness  works  in  his  veins.  He  forsakes  the  paths  of  occupation 
and  gain  in  which  he  had  been  instructed,  and  Ibr  which  he  was  fitted,  or  gives 
them  but  a  divided  attention.  He  has  no  patience  with  the  old-fashioned  and 
tardy  way  to  wealth.  He  launches  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  ^Meulation.  His 
brain  whirls.  His  eye  is  dazded  by  splendid  promises.  He  is  eaten  up  with 
that  greediness  of  sudden  riches,  so  fatal  to  your  minds.  The  foundations  that 
had  been  laid  in  early  character,  for  good  habits  and  good  principles,  and  an 
e?en,  steady,  happy  life,  are  broken  up.  His  whole  soul,  the  mentsil  powers  and 
the  heart's  sensibuities,  ars  lashed  into  a  high-wroueht  and  constant  excitement 
about  one  object — an  excitement  which  no  youthfUl  mind  can  sustain  without 
being  perreited.  unsettled,  unhinged,  spoiled  Ibr  happiness  and  the  sober  objects 
and  duties  of  life.  He  has  left  that  good  way,  to  which  he  is  not  likely  to  return. 
He  has  lost  that  balance  of  mind,  that  simplicity  of  heart,  that  substantialness  of 
eharaeter,  which  he  will  never,  exeept  as  by  a  miracle,  recover.  He  represents 
a  class    may  it  not  be  nufneroos. 

"  I  see  in  the  picture,  the  firure  of  a  man  who  has  been  fhmiliar  with  these  ex- 
citements of  prosperity,  and  Knows  how  to  use  them  and  turn  them  to  account. 
With  alluring  words  and  friendly  offers,  he  passes  from  group  to  group,  here 
sounding  an  exeittnr  blast  with  a  trumpet,  and  there  whispering  soft  things  into 
oonfi  ling  ears.  Hsbloweth  up  bubbles  towards  the  sun,  an  J  they  take  the  oright 
hues  of  th3  rainbow,  and  many  of  the  figures  are  starting  up  wildly  to  the  pur- 
suit, leaving  their  possessions  in  his  keeping  the  while,  as  he  had  advised  tnem 
to  do.  At  times  he  seems  himself  carried  away  by  the  delusions  which  he  has 
himself  raised ;  but,  in  general,  he  goes  on,  seducing,  misleading  and  ruining  his 
▼ictinas  as  eahnty,  and,  t-k  appearance,  as  conscientiously,  as  if  he  were  earning 
his  bread  and  doin^  good,  for  it  seems  to  be  his  avocation.  He  is  one  of  a  class 
that  will  be.  May  QckI  baffls  them  or  send  them  repentance,  that  the  class  may 
be  small,  and  the  coming  work  of  seduction,  demoralization  and  ruin  be  propor- 
tionably  less  eztensiTe. 


cuncAL  ironcst*  lt8 

**  A  difoent  ftgura  appears  in  tlie  crowd  on  tbe  canTasa.  He  ia  one  aeeoa. 
toned  to  the  various  agitations  of  a  bosiness  life.  He  is  well  aequainted  with 
the  many  means  of  improving  bis  fortune,  and  has  been  wont  calmly  and  pro- 
perly to  avail  himself  of  them.  He  is  no  dupe.  Used  to  extensive  operations 
and  large  hazaids,  he  is  competent  to  seize  all  occasions  of  advancement,  in  wise 
and  honest  ways,  and  he  scorns  all  other  ways.  He  has  fixed  habits  and  princi- 
ples of  morality  and  of  rational  living,  ancl  he  means  to  keep  them.  He  is  m 
strong-minded  man,  and  a  proud*mind«l  man,  and  congratulates  himself  on  the 
clearness  of  his  understanding,  the  strength  of  his  character,  and  the  fixedness  of 
his  courae  of  life.  This  is  the  image  of  him ;  and  will  he  fall  1  No,  not  in  the 
view  of  a  careless  observer,  still  less  in  his  own  purpose  and  estimation.  There 
will  be  no  striking  change  in  him,  and  he  will  not  probablv  be  conacious  of  any. 
But  is  he  safel  will  he  pass  on  undegenerate,  unharmed  f  No,  the  picture  indi'* 
cates  that  he  does  not  escape.  I  see  the  excitement  thickening  arouna  him.  I  see 
splendid  opportunities  inviting  him  to  a  more  and  more  extended  and  uncertain 
Activity.  I  see  him  more  and  more  engroased  in  his  enlarged  and  more  complex 
concerns.  I  sea  him  perplexed  and  intensely  thoughtful.  He  cannot  throw  aside 
kis  cares  and  be  a  free  man  at  the  proper  time,  as  lormerly.  He  has  less  time  for 
calm  and  improving  recreation :  less  n>r  his  fiunilv ;  less  for  his  friends ;  less  for 
his  own  mental  improvement;  leae  for  various  little  or  important  public  services, 
than  formerly.  The  finished  week  finds  him  care-worn,  thought-worn,  and  ex- 
hausted. The  Sabbath  bell  finds^him  sunk  in  stupid  rest,  the  only^  rest  which  he 
thinks  he  has  power  to  indulge  himself  in,  or  else  finds  him  buried  in  his  schemes 
and  calculations,  which  he  wlieves  necessary,  and  to  be  intermitted  reluctantly, 
if  at  all,  for  the  worship  of  Qod  and  the  meditations  of  religion.  He  makes  his 
way  less  and  less  often  to  the  sanctuary,  till  he  becomes  almost  a  stranger  thore. 
He  feels  a  growing  though  perhaps  uneonscicMis  distaste  for  its  sober  services; 
Ihey  seem  more  di3l— he  is  more  absent-minded  under  them— it  seems  to  him  a 
more  unprofitable,  less  endurable  waste  of  time  to  frequent  them.  And  so  it  is 
with  him  in  many  things,  mostly  small  and  little  noticed,  that  once  marked  him 
for  a  free-minded,  large-hearted,  and  exemplary  man.  I  see  by  his  aspect  in  the 
picture,  that  he  acknowledgea  and  fe^s  no  chilbge,  unless  it  be  a  temporary  yield- 
ing to  important  circumstances*,  but  I  see  also  that  he  is  changed,  notwithstand- 
ing. I  see  that  that  strone  mind  is  bent  and  mastered  by  a  passion — that  a  slow 
fever  is  unsettling  that  arm-fibred  brain-^that  ice  is  gathering  imperceptibly 


counted  the  cost,  and  made  his  choice,  and  knows  what  he  is  doinff,  and  is  satis- 
fied with  the  course.  In  either  case  there  is  but  feint  hope  that  he  will  be  his 
better  self  again.    He  represents  a  class  that  is  to  be  j  God  crant  it  be  not  large. 

"  I  forbear  to  call  out  other  figures  from  the  multitude  that  occupy  the  foi^ 
ground  of  the  vision. 

"  In  the  shadowy  back-ground  of  the  picture  that  haunts  my  fancy,  I  dimly 
discern  some  mingled  delineations  of  remoter  results^  There  the  swelling  tide 
of  prosperity  seems  to  have  rolled  by—- its  force  spent  of  itself,  or  obstructed  by 
some  turn  of  events,  I  know  not  which.  The  happy  results  I  have  already  sut* 
ficiently  sketched.  They  arc  not  few  nor  small.  But  there  are  some  most 
melancholy  images  there  in  that  confused  medley.  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  man 
who  has  been  deceived,  disappointed,  and  has  lost  every  thing.  He  manifests 
no  disposition  to  return  to  a  steady  course  of  industry,  and  perhaps  hardly  has 
the  power,  but  raves  in  his  disappointment,  cursine  God  and  man.  He  is  ruined, 
body,  soul,  and  estate.  Another^  also  ruined,  is  downcast  and  broken-hearted. 
Men  appear,  passing  by  these,  givine  them  a  moment's  commiseration,  and  then 
passing  on.  Another  victim  sedcs  relief  in  intemperance,  and  his  doom  is  sealed. 
Another  seems  waiting  with  suppressed  excitement,  for  another  opportunity  to 
make  a  more  desperate  plunge  and  play  a  wilder  game,  sharpened  oy  the  intole- 
rable sense  of  his  mistakes,  nis  misfortunes,  or  his  wrongs.  I  see  one  whose 
good  name  was  never  tarnished  one  whit  before,  but  who,  amid  the  pressing 
exigencies  of  the  time  has  now  made  shipwreck  of  integrity,  conscience,  and  cha^ 
meter,  and  his  depressed  and  retreating  look  shows  tSat  he  can  never  stand  up, 
a  man  amongst  men,  again.  I  see  t&  figure  of  a  young  man,  who,  in  being 
drawn  away  from  his  steady  habits  of  occupation  and  gain,  has  been  drawn 
into  evil  company;  an  air  of  levity,  the  taint  of  vice,  and  the  chains  of  profligacy 
are  upon  him,  and  he  \a  lost.  I  see  one  who  has  been  successftil  in  the  strucgle, 
and  is  rich;  tlM  excitement  of  gnin  has  passed  away,  but  it  continned  so  long 
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that  it  unstmng;  his  mind  and  left  him  in  the  hands  of  ATarioe— a  cold  and 
■ordid  miser;  even  as  an  acute  disease  sometimes  rages  so  violently  and  so  long 
as  to  leave  the  patient  in  hopeless  idiocy ;  and  another  who  has  gained  all  that 
he  strove  for,  and  is  hurried  by  his  unsteady  brain  into  a  wasting  extravagance 
that  leaves  him  a  befrgar  at  the  last ;  another,  who  falls  into  letmurgic  indolence 
and  uselessness ;  another,  who  meets  a  living  death  in  a  sensual,  corrupting,  and 
enervating  luxury.    Elach  of  these  figures  represents  a  class  that  will  be. 

"  But  enough.  Let  the  gloomy  vision  be  dissolved.  Happy  if  the  correspond- 
ing realities  that  will  be,  might  be  as  easily  dispelled.  It  is  but  a  picture  of  tbs 
fimcy  that  we  have  been  looking  at ;  ami  I  would  that  those  wno  know  the 
world  as  I  cannot  know  it,  those  who  can  look  beneath  the  outward  show  of 
things,  and  beyond  the  results  of  financial  statements,  ^and  such  alone  are  com- 
petent to  judge  of  these  matters,)  could  assure  me  that  it  is  all  a  sickly  dream  of 
the  closet,  founded  on  no  rational  forecast.  But  I  despair  of  receiving  sudi 
welcome  contradiction.  Prosperity  has  ever  brought  with  it  abundant  blessings, 
and  has  presented  the  means  of  innumerable  more  and  greater;  it  has  inviM 
and  enabled  men  to  make  their  world  a  garden,  their  homes  a  paradise,  and 
their  hearts  the  abode  of  contentment,  gratitude,  and  happiness;  and  a  great  and 
happy  numbo*  ha?e  known  how  to  use  and  enjoy  the  profifered  good  aright. 
But  the  same  prosperity  has  also  brought  perils  without  number,  trials  of  virtue 
hard  to  bear,  and  seducing  influences  tnat  have  laid  waste  many  a  fair  spirit.  It 
has  brouffht  wealth  to  the  community,  and  we  rejoice  in  its  obvious  and  manifold 
benefits;  out  it  has  also  ravaged  souls,  eating  them  up  with  cankering  passions. 
It  has  begotten  misery,  involved  the  innocent,  cast  a  blight  upon  fiiitluul  hearts, 
and  laid  a  crushing  weieht  of  grief  and  sad  foreboding  upon  the  wives  and 
chiUren  of  many  households.  It  has  sown  the  slowly  eerminating  seeds  of 
moral  ruin  or  degeneracy  in  unnumbered  bosoms.  Wneuier  the  good  has  ex- 
ceeded, or  will  exceed,  the  evil.  He  only  knoweth,  who  searcheth  hearts  and  seeth 
the  end  of  things  from  the  beginning.*^  • 


The  Works  of  Lord  Byron^  wik  his  JoumalSf  4*^. ;  in  six  volumes* 
VoL  V.     George  Dearborn* 

The  fine  engraving  that  faces  our  present  number,  and  which  equsls  any 
thing  that  we  remember  in  any  of  the  American  Annuals,  enriches  this  new  vo- 
lume of  Byron's  works,  which,  in  paper  and  printing,  is  fully  equal  to  those 
that  have  preceded  it  from  the  same  press. 

We  have  never  yet  done  justice  to  this  very  elegant  edition  of  Byron,  but 
shall  take  the  occasion  to  speak  of  it  at  length  when  completed. 


Esprietta^s  Letters ;  1  toL.    George  Dearborn* 

Mr.  Soutret's  celebrated  comments  upon  his  own  countrymen,  which  he  put 
Ibrth  under  this  title,  are  not  so  well  known  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  style  of  the  book  is  not  only  exceedingly  agreeable,  but  it 
abounds  in  observations  upon  men  and  manners  both  amusing  and  instructive; 
and  the  American  reader  will  be  diverted  by  many  a  hit  at  English  peculiarities 
whose  counterparts  in  this  country  have  often  been  held  up  to  the  derision  of  the 
very  people  from  whom  we  have  copied  them.  But  so  it  is,  Jonathan  will  go  on 
imitating  with  Chinese  fidelity  each  whim  of  ftshion,  each  caprice  of  manners, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  though  ever  fated  to  be  just  far  enough  bdiind  the 
node  to  make  himself  ridiculous  by  his  undignified  eagerness  to  follow  it :  wear- 
ing John  Bull's  cast-off  clothes  of  May,  in  October,  and  affV  cting  the  wines  in 
midsummer  which  he  drinks  at  the  winter  solstice ;  giving  up  the  genial  oU 
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etistom  of  drinking  healths  at  table,  or  adopting  the  ornamental  new  ene  of  ear> 
rying  cudgels  into  the  drawing-room,  precisely  as  by  the  last  advices  John  him* 
•elf  may  have  determined  it.  The  subject,  however,  of  a  large  proportion  of  our 
busy  people  being  poshire-w^kers  to  the  idle  classes  abroad,  is  too  trite  a  one  to 
waste  ridicule  upon.  The  English  themselves  for  a  long  period  bore  the  same 
relation  toward  the  French,  mimicking  their  manners  while  they  hated  their  po- 
litics ;  nor,  indeed,  do  we  think  that,  save  at  intervals  of  a  half  a  generation  or 
■o,  were  they  ever  free  from  the  absurdity  since  the  Norman  conquest  until  our 
own  day ;  when  the  daring  genius  of  Brummel  achieved  the  independ  nee  of  his 
eountrjrmen,  and  inspired  them  to  originate  fashionable  follies  of  their  own  in- 
stead of  borrowing  those  of  their  neighbours.  And  what,  asks  the  unphilosophi- 
cal  reader,  is  the  advantage  of  such  a  native  growth  over  the  exotic  1  A  full 
reply  to  this  question  would  furnish  material  for  an  abstruse  and  learned  essay, 
but,  in  brief,  the  chief  advantage  is  that  of  grace.  Folly,  to  be  graceful,  must  al- 
ways be  in  some  degree  natural ;  and  Hogarth's  line  of  Beauty  may  lie  even  in 
the  eccentric  track  of  fashion.  National  usages  and  manners  are,  or  should  be, 
always  more  or  less  identified  with  national  character ;  they  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  them  as  the  foliage  does  to  the  tree  by  which  it  is  nourished,  and  which 
it  in  turn  embellishes.  The  stray  branch  and  the  wild  sprout  may  oflen  need 
the  hook  of  the  pruner,  but  they  can  never  much  offend  the  eye  of  taste  while 
they  grow  according  to  the  laws  of  their  nature.  The  tree  itself  may  be  value- 
less, but  it  is  only  when  trained  to  represent  some  different  species,  or  tortured 
into  the  monstrous  shapes,  which  deformed  the  horticulture  of  a  century  ago, 
that  it  becomes  ridiculous. 

But  to  return  to  the  book  from  which  we  have  wandered  somewhat  widely.  To 
those  who  have  not  read  Espriella's  Letters,  we  know  of  no  better  way  of  recom- 
mending them  than  by  quoting  some  passages  which  give  an  idea  of  the  author't 
range  of  subject.  > 

KBMARU  ON  THE  BNOUSB  LANODAGE. 

"  He  who  ventures  to  criticise  a  foreign  language,  should  bear  in  mind  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  exposing  his  own  ignorance.  *  What  a  vile  language  is  yours!' 
•aid  a  Frenchman  to  an  Englishman, — '  you  have  the  same  word  for  three  dif- 
ferent things;  there  is  ship,  un  vaisseau;  ship  (sheep^  moutcm  and  ship  (cheap) 
ban  marcJU.* — Now,  these  three  words  so  happily  instanced  by  Monsieur,  are 
pronounced  as  differently  as  they  are  spelt.  As  I  see  his  folly,  it  will  be  les^ 
excusable  should  1  commit  the  same  myself. 

"  The  English  is  rather  a  hissing  than  a  harsh  language,  and  perhaps  this 
was  the  characteristic  to  which  Charles  V.  alluded,  when  he  said  it  was  fit  to 
•peak  to  birds  in.  It  has  no  gutturals  like  ours,  no  nasal  twang  like  the  Portu- 
guese and  French ;  but  the  perpetual  sibilance  is  very  grating.  If  the  Rabbis 
had  not  discovered  in  wliat  language  the  serpent  tempted  Eve,  thev  need  not 
look  beyond  the  English ;  it  has  the  true  mark  of  his  enunciation.  I  think  this 
characteristie  of  the  language  may  be  accounted  fi>r  by  the  character  of  the  nap 
tion.  They  are  an  active,  busy  people,  who  like  to  get  through  what  they  are 
about  with  the  least  possible  delay ;  and  if  two  syllables  can  be  shortened  into 
one,  it  is  so  much  time  saved.  What  we  do  with  Vmd.  they  have  done  with  half 
the  words  of  their  language.  They  have  squeezed  the  vowel  out  of  their  geni- 
tives and  plurals,  and  compress '^d  dissyllables  into  monosyllables.  The  French 
do  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  a  worse  way ;  they,  in  speaking,  leave  half  of  every 
word  behind  them  in  a  hurry ;  the  English  pack  up  theirs  dose,  and  hasten  on 
with  the  whole. 

**  They  have  one  name  for  an  animal  in  English,  and  another  for  its  flesh;— 
for  instance,  cow-flesh  is  called  beef;  that  of  t&  sheep,  mutton ;  that  of  the  pig, 
pork.  The  first  is  of  Saxon,  the  latter  of  French  origm ;  and  this  seems  to  prove 
that  meat  cannot  have  been  the  food  of  the  poor  in  former  times.  The  cookery 
books  retain  a  technical  language  from  the  days  when  carving  was  a  science,  and 
instruct  the  reader  to  ctU  up  9l  turkey,  to  rear  a  goose,  to  ving  a  partridge,  to 
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Udgk  a  woodcock,  to  vmbraee  a  duck,  to  wmUue  a  rabbit,  to  uUdf  a  pheasaat,  to 
display  a  crane,  to  dismember  a  hern,  and  to  lift  a  swan." 

GRATEC  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

"  One  of  the  grares  would  exhibit  curious  contents,  if  any  such  curiosity  should 
be  indulged.  An  old  countess,  who  died  not  lon^  since  after  a  very  singular  life, 
gave  orders  in  her  will  that  she  should  be  buried  in  Poet's  Corner,  as  near  as 
possible  to  Shakspeare's  monument,  dressed  in  her  wedding  suit,  and  with  a 
speaking  trumpet  in  her  coffin.  These  orders  her  executors  were  obliged  to  per- 
form to  the  letter.  Accordingly  a  grave  was  solicited  and  granted  for  a  due  con- 
sideration in  this  holy  ground ;  the  old  lady  was  equipped  in  her  bridal  array, 
packed  up  for  the  journey,  and  ready  to  set  off,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
speaking  trumpet  had  been  forgotten.  What  was  to  be  donel  This  was  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  country ;  there  was  not  such  a  thinff  to  be  purchased  within  a 
dozen  leagues,  and  the  will  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Luckily  some  person  there 
present  recollected  that  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  had  a  speaking  trumpet, 
which  had  been  lefl  him  by  a  sea  captain  as  a  memorial  of  an  old  friend,  and 
which  for  that  reason  he  particularly  valued.  A  messenger  was  immediately 
despatched  to  borrow  this ;  of  course  he  was  careful  not  to  say  for  what  it  was 
wanted :  as  soon  as  it  was  brought,  it  was  put  by  her  side  in  the  eoffin,  the  coffin 
was  soldered  down,  off  posted  the  funeral  for  London ;  and  if  the  rightful  owner 
docs  not  look  afler,  his  trumpet  now.  he  will  have  no  other  opportunity  till  he 
hears  the  old  lady  flourish  upon  it  at  the  resurrection ;  for  which  purpose,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  she  chose  to  have  it  at  hand. 

BEAU  fVASH. 

"  Beau  Nash  was  as  great  as  Charlemagne  in  his  way,  and  in  this  respect 
greater,  that  the  system  which  he  established  became  permanent,  and  he  transmit- 
ted an  empire  to  his  successors  which  has  become  yearly  more  and  more  exten- 
sive. He  made  laws  to  regulate  when  the  company  should  assemble  and  when 
they  should  separate ;  arranged  the  tactics  of  the  dance ;  enacted  the  dress  in 
which  ladies  should  appear ;  and  if  they  ventured  to  disobey  and  come  in  without 
the  wedding  garment,  made  no  scruple,  whatever  might  be  their  rank,  of  turning 
them  out.  flis  strong  sense  and  sarcastic  humour  kept  them  in  awe.  Such  a 
man  in  old  times  would  have  been  elected  lor  the  king's  fool ;  he  seems  to  have 
considered  himself  as  standing  in  some  such  capacity  to  the  Bath  visitors,  and 
made  use  of  the  privilege  which  the  character  allowed  him.  The  follies  of  man- 
kind were  his  food.  He  gambled,  and  his  profits  were  such  as  enabled  him  to 
live  expansively,  and  keep  an  equipase  and  a  large  retinue.  This  life  terminated 
in  its  natural  and  righteous  way.  He  became  old  and  helpless,  lived  to  stand  in 
need  of  that  charity  which  he  had  never  withheld  from  the  needy,  but  which  none 
extended  to  him,  and  died  poor,  neglected,  and  miserable ;  the  inhabitants  of  Bath 
rewarding  his  genius  after  the  usual  manner  in  which  genius  of  a  higher  charme- 
ter  is  rewarded,  by  erecting  a  statue  to  the  honour  of  the  man  whom  they  had 
jRiffered  almost  to  starve." 

USB  OF  THE  WORDS  HORSE  AND  DOO. 

"  I  may  here  notice  a  remarkable  use  which  the  En||[lish  make  of  the  word  karse. 
They  employ  it  in  combination  to  sienify  any  thin^  large  and  coarse,  as  in 
horse-beans,  horse-chestnut,  horse-radish ;— sometimes  it  is  prefixed  to  a  man's 
name  as  an  epithet  of  ridicule;  they  say  also  horse-ant  and  horse-leech ;  and,  by 
a  still  stronger  compound,  I  have  heard  a  woman  of  masculine  appearance  called 
a  horse-godmother.  Doe  is  used  still  more  strangely  in  almost  every  possible 
sense ;  the  wild  rose  is  called  dog-rose ;  the  scentless  violet,  dog-violet.  Jolly  dog, 
is  the  highest  conyivial  encomium  which  a  man  can  receive  from  his  companions; 
honest  dog,  is  when  he  superadds  some  good  qualities  to  conviviality ;  sad  dog, 
is  when  he  is  a  reprobate;  dog  is  the  word  of  endearment  which  an  Englishman 
uses  to  his  child,  and  it  is  what  he  calls  his  servant  when  he  is  an^ry  !  puppy  is 
the  term  of  contempt  for  a  coxcomb;  and  bitch,  the  worst  appellation  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  worst  of  women.  A  flatterer  is  called  a  spaniel,  a  rufiian  is 
called  a  bull-dog,  an  ill-looking  fellow  an  ugly  hound ;  whelp,  cur,  and  mongrel, 
are  terms  of  contemptuous  reproach  to  a  youne  man;  and  if  a  young  woman's 
HOBO  tumB  upward,  sne  is  certainly  called  pug.'° 
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TURN8PITB. 

"  The  enormous  joints  of  meat  which  come  to  an  Enc^Ush  table  are  always 
roasted  upon  a  spit  as  lon^  as  the  old  two-handed  swora ;  these  spits  are  now 
turned  by  a  wheel  in  the  chimney,  which  the  smoke  sets  in  motion,  bui  formerly 
by  the  labour  of  a  dog,  who  was  trained  to  run  in  a  wheel.  Tbere  was  a  pecu- 
liar breed  for  the  purpose,  called  turnspits  from  their  occupation,  lon^-backed  and 
short-legged  ;  they  are  now  nearly  extinct.  The  mode  of  teaching  them  their 
business  was  more  summary  than  humane :  the  dog  was  put  in  the  wheel,  and  a 
burning  coal  with  him  ;  he  could  not  stop  without  ouming  his  legs,  and  so  was 
kept  upon  the  full  eallop.  These  dogs  were  by  no  means  fond  of  their  profes- 
sion ;  It  was  indeed  hanl  work  to  run  in  a  wheel  for  two  or  three  hours,  turning 
a  piece  of  meat  which  was  twice  their  own  weight.  Some  ytars  ago  a  party  of 
youn^  men  at  Bath  hired  the  chairmen  on  a  Saturday  nighi  to  steal  all  the  turn- 
spits m  town,  and  lock  them  up  till  the  following  evening.  Accordingly  on 
Sunday,  when  every  body  has  roast  meat  for  dinner,  all  the  cooks  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets, — '  Pray^  have  you  seen  our  Chloe  V  says  one.  *  Why,'  replies 
the  other, '  1  was  coming  to  ask  you  if  you  had  seen  our  Pompey :'  up  came  a 
third,  while  they  were  talking,  to  inquire  for  her  Toby, — and  there  was  no  roast 
meat  in  Bath  that  day. 

"  It  is  told  of  these  dogs  in  this  city,  that  one  Sunday,  when  they  had  as  usual 
followed  their  mistresses  to  church,  the  lesson  for  the  day  happened  to  be  that 
chapter  in  Ezekiel  wherein  the  self-moving  chariots  are  described.  When  first 
the  word  wheel  was  pronounced,  all  the  curs  pricked  up  their  ears  in  alarm ;  at 
the  second  wheel,  they  set  up  a  doleful  howl ;  and  when  the  dreadful  word  was 
uttered  a  third  time,  every  one  of  them  scampered  out  of  church  as  fast  as  he 
could,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs." 

ANECDOTE  OF  KOSaDSXO. 

"  A  few  years  ego,  when  Kosciusko  came  to  this  city  on  his  way  to  America, 
great  marks  of  honour  were  shown  him,  and  many  presents  made  him,  both  by 
the  municipality  and  by  individuals.  Among  others,  an  honest  gingerbread-la- 
ker thought,  as  he  was  going  to  sea,  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  him 
than  a  noble  plumcake  for  the  voyage ;  he  made  him  the  very  best  which  could 
be  made,  and  a  valiant  one  it  was.  It  was  as  big  as  he  could  carry ;  and  on  the 
top,  which  was,  as  usual,  covered  with  a  crust  of  sugar,  was  written  in  coloured 
sugar-plums — *To  the  rallant  Kosciusko.'  With  this  burden  the  good  man 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  American  consul,  where  Kosciusko  was  lodged,  and 
inquired  for  the  general.  He  was  told  that  he  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  for  bis 
wounds  were  not  at  that  time  healed,  and  was  too  much  fatigued  and  too  unwell 
to  see  any  one.    *  Oh,'  said  the  gingerbread-baker,  *  he  wo'nt  be  an^ry  at  seeing 


down  his  cake,  burst  into  tears  like  a  child,  and  ran  out  of  the  room  without 
speaking  a  single  word."  ^ 

BONAPARTE,  WESLET,  AND  SHAXSPEAKE. 

"  We  only  stopped  to  change  chaises  at  our  next  stage :  the  inn  was  not  inri- 
ting  in  its  appearance,  and  we  hod  resol  ved  to  reach  Exeter  to  a  late  dinner.  There 
were  two  busts  in  porcelain  upon  the  chimney-piece,  one  of  Bonaparte,  the  other 
of  John  Wesley,  tne  founder  of  a  numerous  sect  in  Uiis  land  of  schismatics ;  and 
between  them  a  whole-length  figure  of  Shaksjeare,  their  famousdramatist.  When 

J had  explained  them  to  me,  I  asked  him  which  of  the  three  worthies  was 

the  most  popular.  *  Perhaps,'  said  he,  *  the  Corsican  just  at  present ;  but  his 
is  a  transient  popularity  ;  he  is  only  the  first  political  actor  of  tne  day,  and,  like 
idl  other  stage-players,  must  one  day  give  way  to  his  successore,  as  his  prede- 
cessors have  given  way  to  him.  Moreover,  he  is  rather  notorious  than  popular; 
the  king  of  Prussia  was  a  favourite  with  the  people,  and  they  hungup  his  pic- 
ture as  an  ale-house  sign,  as  they  had  done  prince  Eugene  before  him,  and  many 
a  fellow  gets  drunk  under  them  still;  but  no  one  will  set  up  Bonaparte's  head  aa 
an  invitation.  Wesley,  on  the  contrary,  ba  saint  with  his  followers,  and  indeed 
with  almost  all  the  lower  claiset.    As  ^r  Shakspeare,  these  people  knew  nothing 
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of  him  but  his  name ;  he  is  famous  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  his  fame 
will  last  as  long  as  the  English  language;  which,  by  Grod's  blessing,  will  be  as 
long  as  the  habitable  world  itself;  'He  is  your  saint,'  said  I,  smiling  at  the 
warmth  with  which  he  spoke." 

IMPIOUS  ECCENTRICirr. 

"  A  remarkable  instance  of  insolent  impiety  oocurred  lately  in  a  Tillage  near 
this  place.  A  man,  in  derision  of  religion,  directed  in  his  will  that  his  horse 
should  be  caparisoned,  and  led  to  his  grave,  and  there  shot,  and  buried  with  him, 
that  he  might  be  ready  to  mount  at  tl:£  resurrection,  and  start  to  advantage.  To 
the  disgrace  of  the  country  this  was  actually  performed :  the  executors  and  the 
legatees  probably  thought  themselves  bound  to  obey  the  will ;  but  it  is  unaccount- 
able why  the  clergyman  did  not  interfere,  and  apply  to  the  bishop."  ^ 

BNGUSH  CHARACTER,  A  COBfPOITND  OP  CONTRAlUCnONB. 

"  This  spirit  of  contradiction  is  the  character  of  the  nation.  They  love  to  be 
at  war,  but  do  not  love  to  pay  for  their  amusement;  and  now  that  they  are  at 
peace,  they  begin  to  comjplain  that  the  newspapers  are  not  worth  reading,  and 
rail  at  the  French  as-if  tney  recdly  wished  to  begin  aeain.  There  is  not  &  P^o- 
pie  upon  the  earth  who  have  a  truer  love  for  their  royal  family  than  the  English, 
yet  they  caricature  them  in  the  most  open  and  insole ut  manner.  They  boast  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  yet  as  surely  and  systematically  punish  the  author  who 
publishes  any  thing  obnoxious,  and  the  bookseller  who  sells  it^  as  we  in  our 
country  should  prevent  the  publication.  They  cry  out  against  mtolerance,  and 
burn  down  the  nouses  of  those  whom  they  reg'ard  as  heretics.  They  love  liber- 
ty ;  ^o  to  war  with  their  neighbours  because  they  choose  to  become  republicans, 
and  insist  upon  the  right  of  enslaving  the  negroes.  They  hate  the  French,  and 
ape  all  their  fashions ;  ridicule  their  neologisms,  and  then  naturalize  them ;  laugh 
at  their  inventions,  and  then  adopt  them ;  cry  out  against  their  political  measures, 
and  then  inutate  them :  the  levy  en  masse,  the  telt^^raph,  and  the  income-tax,  are 
all  from  France.  And  the  common  people,  not  to  be  behind- hand  with  their  bet- 
ters in  absurdity,  boast  as  heartily  of  the  roast  beef  of  Old  EUigland  as  if  they 
were  not  obliged  to  be  content  themselves  with  bread  and  potatoes.  Well  may 
punch  be  the  favourite  liquor  of  the  English, — it  is  a  truly  emblematic  compound 
of  contrarieties." 

SYSTEM  OP  SURNAMES. 

"  During  the  late  war  it  became  a  fashion  to  call  infants  after  the  successftil 
admirals— though  it  would  have  been  more  in  character  to  have  named  ships  aP* 
ter  them  :  the  next  generation  will  have  Hoods  and  Nelsons  in  abundance  who 
will  never  set  foot  in  the  navy.  Sometimes  an  irreverent  species  of  wit,  if  wit  it 
may  be  called,  has  been  indulged  upon  this  subject :  a  man  whose  name  is  Ball 
has  christened  his  three  sons,  Pistol,  Musket,  and  Cannon.  I  have  heard  of  an- 
other* who,  having  an  illegitimate  boy,  baptized  him  Nebuchadnezzar,  because, 
according  to  a  mode  of  speaking  here,  he  was  to  be  sent  to  grassi  that  is,  nursed 
by  a  poor  woman  in  the  country." 

POX  BUNTING. 

"  Foxes  are  imported  from  France  in  time  ofpeace,  and  turned  loose  upon  the 
aouth  coast  to  keep  up  the  breed  for  hunting.  There  is  certainly  no  race  of  peo- 
ple, not  even  the  hunting  tribes  of  savages,  who  delight  so  passionately  as  the  En- 
glish in  this  sport.  The  fox  hunter  of  the  last  generation  was  a  character  as  utterly 
unlike  any  otner  in  society,  and  as  totally  absorbed  in  his  own  pursuits,  as  the 
alchemist.  ^  His  whole  thoughts  were  respecting  his  hounds  and  horses ;  hie 
whole  anxiety  that  the  weather  might  be  favourable  for  the  sport :  his  whole  con- 
versation was  of  the  kennel  and  stable,  and  of  the  history  of  his  chases.  One  of 
the  last  of  this  species,  who  died  not  many  years  ago.  finding  himself  seriously 
ill,  rode  oiTtothe  nearest  town,  and  bade  the  waiter  of  the  inn  bring  him  in  some 
ovsters  and  porter,  and  go  for  a  physician.  When  the  physician  arrived,  he  said, 
*  iDoctor,  I  am  devilish  in, — and  you  must  cure  me  by  next  month  that  1  may  be 
ready  for  fox-huntine.*  This,  however,  was  beyond  the  doctor's  power.  One 
of  his  aoquaintance  called  in  upon  him  some  little  time  after,  and  asked  what  was 
his  eomplaim.    *  They  tell  me,*  said  he,  "tie  a  dyspepsy.    I  don't  know  what 
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that  is,  but  some  datnn'd  thing  or  other,  I  suppose  I'---A  definition  of  which  ever/ 
sick  man  will  feel  the  force." 

THE  BORDBREBS. 

"  A  borderer,  who  was  at  mortal  enmity  with  one  of  his  neighbours,  fell  sick ; 
and  being  given  over,  sent  for  his  enemy  that  they  might  be  reconciled.  '  Ah/ 
said  he,  when  the  man  entered  the  room,  *  I  am  very  bad,  very  bad  indeed  ;  d'ye 
think  I  shall  die  V  *  Why  I  hope  not ;'  replied  his  visiter — '  to  be  sure  you  are 
very  bad;  but  for  all  that  perhaps  vou  may  do  yet.'  *  No,  no,'  said  the  other,  *  I 
shall  die,  I  know  I  shall  die ; — and  so  I  have  sent  for  you  that  I  may  not  go  out 
of  the  world  in  enmity  with  any  one.  So,  d'ye  see,  we'll  be  friends.  The  quar- 
rel between  us  is  all  over, — all  over, — and  so  give  me  your  hand.'  Accordingly 
this  token  of  reconciliation  was  performed,  and  the  other  took  his  leave ;  when, 
juA  as  he  was  closing  the  door  after  biro,  the  sick  man  cried  out,  *  But  stop- 
stop,'  said  he,  *  if  I  should  not  die  thi.i  time,  this  is  to  go  for  nothing :  mind  now, 
it's  all  to  be  just  as  it  was  before  if  I  do  not  die.'  " 

LEATHERN  BREECHES. 

"  The  caprice  of  fashion  in  this  country  would  appear  incredible  to  you,  if  you 
did  not  know  me  too  well  to  suspect  me  either  of  invention  or  exaggeration. 
Every  part  of  dress,  from  head  to  foot,  undergoes  such  frequent  changes,  that  the 
EngUsh  costume  is  at  present  as  totally  unlike  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago  as  it 
is  to  the  Grecian  or  Turkish  habit.  These  people  have  always  been  thus  capri- 
cious. Above  two  centuries  aep  a  satirist  here  painted  one  of  his  countrymen 
standing  nuked,  with  a  pair  of  shears  in  one  haiid  and  a  piece  of  cloth  in  the 
other,  saying : 

" '  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here, 
Musing  in  my  mind  what  raiment  I  shall  wear. 
For  now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear  that, 
And  now  I  will  wear  I  cannot  tell  what' 

"  When  J was  a  schoolboy  every  body  wore  leathern  breeches,  which  wen 

made  so  tight  that  it  was  a  good  half-hour's  work  to  get  them  on  the  first  time. 
The  maker  was  obliged  to  assist  at  this  operation : — observe,  this  personage  is  not 
called  a  tailor,  but  a  maker  of  breeches,— -tailors  are  considered  as  an  inferior  class, 
and  never  meddle  with  leather.  When  a  gentleman  was  in  labour  of  a  new  pair 
of  leathern  breeches,  all  his  strength  was  required  to  force  himself  into  them,  and 
all  the  assistant  operators  to  draw  them  on :  when  it  was  nearly  accomplished, 
the  maker  put  his  hands  between  the  patient's  legs,  closed  them,  and  bade  him 
sit  on  them  like  a  saddle,  and  kick  out  one  leg  at  a  time  as  if  swmtimine.  They 
eould  not  be  buttoned  without  the  help  of  an  instrument.  Of  course  they  fitted 
like  another  skin ;  but  wo  to  him  who  was  caught  in  the  rain  in  them ! — It  was 
like  plucking  a  skin  off  to  get  out  of  them." 

DR.   GRAHAM. 

"  The  most  eminent  quack  of  the  last  generation  was  a  Doctor  Graham,  who 
tampered  with  electricity  in  a  manner  too  infamous  to  be  reported ;  and  for  which 
he  ought  to  hare  received  the  most  exemplary  public  punishment.  This  man 
wasludfmad;  and  his  madness  at  last,  contrary  to  the  usual  process,  got  the 
better  of  his  knavery.    His  latest  method  of  practice  was  somethine;  violent ;  it 

was  to  burjr  his  patients  up  to  the  chin  in  fresti  mould.    J saw  half  a  score 

of  them  exhibited  in  this  manner  for  a  shilling^:  a  part  of  the  exhibition  was  to  see 
them  perform  afterwards  upon  shoulders  of  mutton,  to  prove  that  when  they  rose 
from  the  grave  they  were  as  devouring  as  the  grave  itself.  The  operation  lasted  four 
hours ;  tl^y  suffered,  as  might  be  seen  in  their  countenances,  intensely  firom  cold  for 
the  first  two,  during  the  third  they  grew  warmer,  and  in  the  last  perspired  profusely, 
80  that  when  they  were  taken  out  the  mould  reeked  like  a  new  dunghill.  Sailors 
are  said  to  have  practised  this  mode  of  cure  successfiilly  for  the  scurvy.  The 
doctor  used  sometimes  to  be  buried  himself  for  the  sake  of  keeping  his  patients 
company  :  one  day  when  he  was  in  this  condition,  a  farmer  emptied  a  watering- 
pot  upon  his  head  to  make  him  grow.    When  J saw  him,  ne  was  sitting  up 

to  the  nedc  in  a  bath  of  warm  mud,  with  his  hair  powdered  and  in  full  dress. 
As  he  was  haranguing  upon  the  excellent  state  of  health  which  he  enjoyed  from 
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the  praetica  of  earth  bathing  as  he  called  it,  J—  aaked  him,  Why  then,  if  there 

was  nothing  the  matter  with  him,  he  sat  in  the  mud  1  The  question  puzzled  him. 
Why,  he  said^ — why — it  was — it  was  to  show  people  that  it  did  no  harm, — that 
it  was  quite  innocent — that  it  was  very  agreeable ;  and  then  brightening  his 
countenance  with  a  smile  at  the  happiness  of  the  thought,  he  added, '  It  gi^es  me, 
sir,  a  skin  as  soft  as  the  feathers  oi^Yenus's  dove.'  This  man  lived  upon  vegeta- 
bles, and  delighted  in  declaiming  against  the  sin  of  being  carnivorous,  and  the 
dreadful  elTects  of  making>he  siomach  a  t;rave  and  charnel-house  for  slaughtered 
bodies.  Latterly  he  becicme  wholly  an  enthusiast,  would  madden  himself  with 
ether,  run  out  into  the  streets,  and  strip  himself  to  clothe  the  first  beggar  whom 
he  met." 

THE  WANDERING  JEW. 

"  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  fellow  with  a  long  beaid  in  London,  who  pK>- 
fessed  himself  to  be  the  Wandering  Jew.  He  did  not  adhere  to  the  legend,  wnich 
was  of  little  consequence,  as  his  visiters  were  not  likely  to  be  better  informed  thaa 
himself,  but  laid  claim  to  hiffher  anti<iuity  than  the  Jerusalem  shoemaker,  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  with  Noah  in  the  ark.  Noah,  he  said,  had  refused  to 
take  him  in ;  but  he  got  in  secretly,  and  hid  himself  among  the  beasts,  which  is 
the  reason  why  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  and  while  he  was  there, 
the  h?-goat  had  given  him  a  blow  on  the  forehead,  the  mark  of  which  was  visible 
to  this  day.  Some  persons  asked  him  which  country  he  liked  best  of  all  that  he 
had  visited  in  his  long  peregrinations;  he  answerra  '  Spain,'  as  perhaps  a  man 
would  have  done  who  had  really  seen  all  the  world.    But  it  was  remarked  as  ra- 


was  last  in  Spain,  and  I  shall  not  go  there  again  till  long  aAer  it  is  ail  over !' " 


The  Literary  Remains  of  the  late  WSliam  HaxUtt^  tnth  a  notice  of 
hU  Lifey  by  his  Son :  and  Thoughts  on  his  (renins  and  Writings^ 
by  E.  L.  Bidwer  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd^  M*  P.  1  votume^ 
Svo.     Saunders  4*  OtUy. 

There's  a  world  of  character  in  the  fine  portrait  which  fiices  this  volume.  Elo- 
quence, acumen,  the  fire  of  zealous  thought  and  the  self-sustaining  aristocracy 
of  talent.  And  such,. indeed,  were  the  characteristics  of  Hazlitt,  as  we  know  him 
by  bis  writings,  and  as  the  record  of  filial  affection  and  the  hand  of  contemporary 
genius  has  portrayed  him  in  the  book  before  us.  The  ingenioasness  and  energy  of 
this  varied  and  discriminating,  though  sometimes  flippant,  writer,  woukl  make  his 
works  very  popular  in  this  country  were  they  but  more  known ;  fi>r  here  he  would 
have  none  of  the  prejudices  to  contend  with  that  in  England  beset  his  path,  and 
in  some  degree  obscured  his  fame,  like  mist  that  shrouds  the  torrent  whose  own 
violence  has  called  it  into  being.  "  His  haughty  mannerism,'*  as  Bulwer  terms 
it,  which,  in  England  steeled  the  public  against  him,  would  here,  where  there  are 
no  schools  of  taste,  pass  for  nothing ;  and  the  extra? agance  of  theoretical  doctrine, 
in  which  he  at  times  delighted  to  revel,  would  please  more  ftom  its  originality, 
than  it  woukl  offend  from  its  want  of  soberness.    He  wrote,  says  Bulwer, 

'*  He  wrote  rather  for  himself  than  others  ;  and  often  seems  to  regret  all  his 
least  assured  and  most  uncertain  thoughts — as  if  they  troubled  him  by  the  doubts 
they  inspired,  and  his  only  anxiety  was  to  get  rid  or  them.  He  had  a  keen  sense 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  subtle :  and,  what  is  more,  he  was  deeply  imbued  with 
sympathies  for  the  humane.  He  ranks  high  amongst  the  social  writers ;  his  in- 
tuitive feeling  was  in  favour  of  the  multitude ;  vet  had  he  nothing  of  the  dema* 
gogue  in  literature  ;  he  did  not  pander  to  a  aingle  vulgar  passion.    His  intelleo^ 
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tual  honesty  makes  him  the  Dmnont  of  letters,  even  where  his  fiery  eloquence 
approaches  him  to  the  Mirabeau." 


InJdmgs  of  Adventure ;  by  the  Author  of  "  PenciUings  by  the  Way." 
Third  ediHoriy  2  vols.— Saunders  4*  Otley,  New-  York  and  London. 

This  work  has  already  been  reviewed  at  length  in  our  pages.  Its  present 
title  indicates  that  it  has  passed  to  a  third  edition,  which,  considering  the  brief 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  its  first  appearance,  is  no  slight  evidence  of  its  popu- 
'larity. 


The  Magnolia^  for  1887 ;  edited  by  H.  W.  Herbert.    Bancroft  and 
HoUey. 

This  Annual  appears  to  have  been  frozen  up  on  its  way  from  the  publishers  to 
our  editorial  table,  as,  though  issued  some  two  months  since,  it  has  only  now 
reached  us.  The  public  have  in  the  mean  time  been  fully  informed  of  its  merits 
through  other  sources.  In  a  literary  point  of  view  it  is  unquestionably  si;^rior 
to  any  Annual  published  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic;  but,  collectively,  we  can- 
not praise  its  pictorial  embellishments.  Chapman's  fine  pieces  do  indeed  show 
to  advantage  ;  but  the  frontispiece,  though  a  good  engraving  by  Cheney,  is  not 
particularly  interesting,  and  could  only  call  out  the  glowing  verses  that  illustrate 
it  from  a  pretty  susceptible  imagination,  while  several  delightful  things  by  In- 
man  are  so  marred  in  engraving,  that  we  can  scarcely  recognize  the  admirable 
originals  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  literary  contents  are  chiefly  by  the 
editor — whose  ''  Cavendish"  is  worthy  of  all  praise — by  Miss  Sedgwick,  Mrs. 
Ellet,  Washington  Irving,  W.  G.  Simms,  John  Inman,  Grenville  Mellen,  and 
others  well  known  to  fiune.  The  contributions  of  each  of  these  have  all,  more 
or  less,  been  copied  into  the  newspapers  before  this ;  and  our  task  of  criticism, 
whether  to  praise  or  blame,  been  every  where  anticipated.  There  is,  however, 
one  capital  piece  in  the  volume,  which  has  not  to  our  knowledge  yet  been  culled. 
This,  notwithstanding  the  very  common-place  lines  at  the  close,  is  beyond  all 
comparison  the  best  we  ever  saw,  under  the  familiar  signature  of  "  Flaccus." 

"  EXTRACT  PROM  '  PASSAIC,'  A  POEM  BT  '  FLACCUS.' " 

"  Bless  thee  I  bright  river  of  my  heartr* 
The  blue,  the  clear,  the  wild,  the  sweet; 
Vain  was  my  search,  since  we  did  part, 
Thy  rival  in  fiir  lands  to  meet. 

Rhine,  Tiber,  Thames,  a  queenly  throng — 
The  world's  idolatry,  and  song — 
Have  rushed,  have  slumbered,  roared,  and  sighed, 
To  win  my  worship  to  their  tide ; 
Have  wound  their  forms  with  graceful  wiles, 
And  curled- their.cheeks  with  rippling  smiles } 
Have  leaped  in  waves,  with  frouc  dance, 
And  winking  tossed  me  many  a  glance. — 
Still,  still,  my  heart,  though  movd,  was  firee, 
For  love,  dear  native  stream,  of  theie!— 
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For  Rhine,  though  proudly  sweeps  her  tide 
Through  hilU  deep-parted,  eaping  wide— 
Whereon  gray  topping  castles  sprout, 
As  though  the  living  rock  shut  out— 
Too  rudely  sues  me,  who  despise 
The  charms  wherein  do  softness  lies ; 
While  Thames,  who  boasts  a  velvet  brim, 
And  meadows  beautifully  trim, 
Too  broadly  shows  the  trace  of  art, 
To  win  the  wishes  of  the  heart ; 
And  Tiber's  muddy  waves  must  own 
Their  glory  is  the  past's  alone. 
No  water-nymphs  these  eyes  can  see. 
Mine  Indian  beauty ,  match  with  theel^* 
For  all,  whatever  their  fame,  or  place, 
Lack  the  wild  freshness  of  thy  face: 
That  touch  of  Nature's  antique  skill 
By  modem  art  unrivaled  still. 

I've  traced  thee  from  thy  place  of  birth, 
'Till,  findine  sea,  thou  quittest  earth-<- 
From  that  fir  spot  in  mountain  land, 
Where,  heaving  soft  the  yellow  sand. 
Thine  infant  waters,  clear  and  rife, 
Qush  sudden  into  joyous  life ; 
To  yon  broad  bay  or  vivid  light. 
Where  pausing  rivers  all  unite. 
As  singly  feanng  to  be  first 
To  quench  devouring  Ocean's  tbirsi.— 
I've  followed,  with  a  lover's  truth, 
The  gambols  of  thy  torrent  youth; 
Have  chased,  with  childish  search^  and  vain, 
Thy  doublings  on  the  marshy  plain ; 
Have  idled  many  a  summer's  day, 
Where  flower-fields  cheered  thj  prosperous  way; 
Nor  have  I  faithless  turned  aside 
When  rocky  troubles  checked  thy  tide, 
Tossing  thee  rudely  from  thy  path, 
'Till  thou  wert  wrought  to  naming  wrath. 
Nor  when  the  iron  hand  of  fate 
Dethroned  thee  from  thy  lofty  state, 
And  hurled  thee,  with  a  giant's  throw, 
Down  to  the  vale — where,  far  below^ 
Thj  waves,  by  such  harsh  ordeal  tried. 
With  new  and  heavenly  softness  glide. 
Through  eyery  change  of  good,  or  ill. 
My  watching  heart  pursued  thee  still; 
And  ne'er,  to  me,  did  river  shine 
With  traits  so  yarying  rich  as  thine ; 
What  separate  charms  in  each  I  see. 
Rare  stream,  seem  clustered  all  in  thee ! 
Now  brightly  wild,  now  sweetly  chaste. 
Now  slow,  now  mad  with  savage  haste- 
Grandeur,  and  softness,  power,  and  grace. 
All  beam  from  thy  bewitching  face. 
Nor  are  the  notes  thy  voice  can  range, 
Less  striking  for  their  endless  change — 
Hark ! — what  alarming  clamors  ring. 
Where  fiur  thy  de^ierate  eurrents  spring 
Into  yon  chasm — so  deep,  and  blacv. 
The  arrested  sod  turns  shuddering  back ; 
Nor  dares  pursue  thee,  through  the  rent 
Down  to  the  stony  bottom,  sent 
Loud  thundering— that  the  beaten  rock 
Trembles  beneath  the  ponderous  shock, 
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And  thy  ooanmanding  voiee  profirand 
Bids  silence  to  all  meaner  sound ! — 
And  when,  in  peac^  thine  evening  song 
In  silTer  warblings  floats  along, 
No  whispering  waters,  far  or  near, 
Murmur  such  music  to  mine  ear. 

Oh !  is  it  fancy  makes  thy  tone 
80  dear,  because  thou  art  my  own  1 
Say,  is  it  fancy  gives  thy  face 
Bach  sweetness,  such  endearing  grace  1 
Is  it  because  thy  voice,  or  glance, 
Brings  back  my  day  of  bright  romance- 
When,  idle  as  thy  loitering  tide, 
I  mused,  sweet  playmale,  by  thy  side— * 
When  my  thick  feelings,  warm  and  young, 
Like  bees,  to  every  blossom  clung ; 
And,  with  the  honey  which  they  drew, 
Sipped  not,  as  yet,  the  poison  too  1 
I  know  not,  river  of  my  heart ! 
Why  thou  art  dear — yet  dear  thoa  art— 
Nor,  that  all  own  thy  beauties^  care ; 
Content  that  thou  to  me  art  fair — 
Perchance,  cold  reason  may  proclaim 
Those  charms,  save  to  a  lover,  tam^^ 
That  fairer  'twere  no  task  to  find^— 
And  I,  as  bvers,  wont,  am  blind.— 
Well,  be  it  so;  blind  let  me  be, 
If  sifpht  must  show  a  (ault  in  thee; 
And  let  my  very  blindness  prove 
The  strength,  the  fervor  of  my  love  C 


Address  before  the  Alumni  of  the  NashmUe  (Ten,)  VniversUy^  Oeto* 
ber,  1836 ;  by  the  Han.  E.  L  Shields.  Washington^^ales  and 
Seaton* 

Tub  subject  of  this  discourse  is  the  progress  of  popular  science,  literature,  and 
knowledge  in  the  United  States,  and  their  present  condition  and  prospects  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee.  The  field,  being  a  wide  one,  is  necessarily  traversed  in  the 
most  cursory  manner  by  the  orator.  His  views,  however,  are  perhaps  not  the 
less  valuable  from  being  succinctly  gi?en.  After  a  rapid  glance  at  the  state  of 
popular  education  in  Europe,  with  a  merited  eulogium  upon  the  effective  system 
of  Prussia,  the  following  summary  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  older  States 
of  the  Union  is  given.  The  details  cannot  be  too  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  we 
therefore  make  no  excuse  for  quoting  them  at  length. 

"  In  turning  from  this  brief  reference  to  the  present  systems  and  condition  of 
education  in  some  of  the  EUiropean  states,  it  is  cheering  to  observe  the  wonder- 
working progress  of  the  common-school  system  in  several,  and  the  preparation 
for  its  adoption  in  other,  of  the  sister  States  of  our  own  dear  America.  The 
yoang  American  republics  are  beginning  to  wake  up  in  their  strength,  and  to 
bring  their  mighty  resources  to  bear  upon  the  cultivation  of  mind; 

'  To  pour  upon  their  patriot  sons 
Instruction's  living  ray.' 

A  eommon-sehool  system,  such,  in  some  respects,  as  was  unsuccessfully  attempt- 
ed, a  few  }|rear8  since,  to  be  set  on  foot  in  our  own  state,  has  been  in  suecessfiil 
operation  in  the  great  state  of  New- York  for  the  last  twenty  years.    The  whole 
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State  is  laid  off  into  small  districts,  to  each  of  which  a  competent  teacher  is 
signed ;  the  commonwealth  discharges  one-half  of  the  entire  expense,  and  requires 
the  other  half  to  be  defrayed  by  an  equitable  contribution  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  respective  districts.  The  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  admitted  alike 
into  these  schools,  without  charge  or  distinction.  The  fruits  of  this  system  have 
met  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends.  In  1832,  four  hundred  and 
ninety-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifky-nine,  out  of  five  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  children  in  that  state,  *  were  regular 
pupils  at  common  schools/  leaving  but  a  trifling  fraction  to  be  educated  else* 
where. 

"  In  the  large  and  respectable  state  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  operation  of  a 
system  somewhat  similar,  but  where  nearly  the  whole  expense  is  required  by  law 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  districts  or  townships  themselves,  in  1832  *  there  were  but 
ten  persons  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  who  could  not  read  and 
write' — never  were  a  people  so  well  educated.  Several  of  the  other  States,  with 
like  systems,  but,  perhaps,  in  some  respects  less  perfect,  have  enjoyed  correspond- 
ing benefits.  Surely,  nothing  in  the  way  of  example  can  be  more  animating  and 
encouraging  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  a  liberal  and  popular  system  of  in* 
struction. 

'*  But,  furthermore,  to  pursue  example  on  this  subject,  it  is  also  provided  in  the 
constitution  of  the  state  of  Maine,  (which  is,  comparatively,  but  a  new  state,) 
that  *  a  general  diffusion  of  the  advantages  of  education  being  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  to  promote  this  important 
object  the  Legislature  are  authorized,  and  ii  siaU  be  their  dulf^  to  require  the  se- 
veral towns  to  make  suitable  provision,  at  iheir  own  expense,  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  schools,  •  •  «  and  to  enoourace,  and  suitably  to  endow, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  people  may  authorize,  all  acade- 
mies, colleges,  and  seminaries  of  learning^  within  the  state.'  So  completely  have 
the  Legislature  complied  with  the  requisition  in  this  article  of  the  tundamental 
law  of  the  state,  that,  in  1834,  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twentjr-five  persons,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one,  were  attending  school,  by 
authority  of  government,  under  this  wise  constitutional  provision. 

"  It  would  be  a  useless  consumption  of  your  time  to  give  the  details  of  education 
in  its  progress  in  all  the  New-England  States.  They  have  always  been  distin- 
guished for  their  excellent  system  of  common  education.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  their 
example  that  New- York  owes  the  details  of  its  system  of  common  schools  which 
we  have  described,  and  probably  to  this  cause  she  is  chiefly  indebted  for  their 
present  success  and  prosperity.  The  whole  school  frind  of  Uonnecticut,  one  of 
these  states,  productive  and  unproductive,  was  reported,  in  1832,  to  be  one  million 
nine  hundred  and  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  eighty- 
seven  cents ;  and  the  interest  accruing-  thereon  amounted,  at  the  same  time,  to 
eighty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  nfry-two  dollars  per  annum,  which  is  an- 
nually distributed  throiigh  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  schools.  In  the  small  state 
of  Rhode  Island,  in  lo3l,  there  were  three  hundred  and  twenty-throe  puUic 
schools,  in  which  were  taught  seventeen  thousand  and  thirty-four  pupils.  In  the 
state  of  Vermont  there  were,  in  1834,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve  pub- 
lic schools,  which  were  required  by  statute  to  be  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils 
for  the  term  of  three  months  in  every  year.  In  1832  the  state  of  New-Jersey 
had,  also,  a  school  fund,  amounting,  in  all,  to  near  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

*'  In  '  the  key-stone*  state,  (the  ^eat  state  of  Pennsylvania,^  early  attention 
was  given  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  illustrious  Penn,  m  his  *  Preface  to 
the  Frame  of  Government,'  remarks  that '  that  which  makes  a  good  constitution 
must  keep  it,  viz:  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue — qualities  that,  because  they  descend 
not  with  worldly  inheritance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  educa- 
tion of  youth.'  In  this  '  Frame'  he  provides  lor  the  establishment  of  public 
schools  oy  the  government.  Also,  in  the  constitution  of  1790,  the  Legislature  of 
this  state  is  required,  '  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  to  provide,  by  law,  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  state,  in  such  manner  that  the  poor 
may  be  taught  gratis.'  Pennsylvania  has  now  a  large  school  fund,  the  annual 
income  of  which  will,  in  a  few  years,  amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
at  which  time  the  Legislature  is  to  dispose  of  it  *  for  the  promotion  of  free  schools.' 
The  little  state  of  .Delaware  had,  in  1834,  a  school  fund  of  one  hundred  and  so- 
renty  thousand  dollars.    The  state  of  Maryland  had,  also,  a  school  fund,  in 
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1831,  of  near  one  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  dollars,  besides  an  annual  tax  of 
twenty  per  centum  on  bank  capital,  for  the  same  object. 

"  Education  in  the  '  Old  Dominion,'  before  her  separation  from  the  mother 
country,  was  not  onl^  neglected,  but  absolutely  discoura^.  *  The  most  distin- 
guished governor  which  Virginia  had  during  her  colonial  state,'  wrote  to  the 
Committee  on  Colonies  in  England  in  the  following  disgraceful  manner:  *  Ithai^ 
God,  there  are  no  free  schools  or  printing ;  and  I  nope  we  shall  not  have,  these 
hundred  vears;  for  learning  has  Inrought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects,  into 
the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  aeainst  tne  best  govern- 
ment.' But  (as  might  well  have  been  expected)  after  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, education  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  subjects  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  leading  politicians  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  al- 
ways at  the  post  of  usefulness  and  of  honour^  was  found,  among  the  foremost  of 
her  sons,  urging,  with  all  the  energies  of  his  ereat  mind,  the  establishment  of 
'  a  general  system  of  education  for  aS  classes  of  the  community.'  The  system  of 
common  schools,  recommended  by  this  illustrious  statesman  many  years  since, 
is  now  being  carried  into  successful  practice,  and  has  already  been  eminently 
useful.  North  Carolina  is  accumulatiog  a  school  fund,  and  anticipates  the  adop- 
tion of  a  common  school  system.  The  state  of  Gteorgia  has  a  school  fund  of 
more  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  from  which  much  practical  benefit  has 
already  been  derived.  The  chivalrous  state  of  South  Carolina  has  also  appro- 
priated, as  a  fund  for  the  support  of  a  system  of  '  free  schools,'  the  sum  ot  four 
hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and  ninety 
cents ;  and,  in  1H32,  had  no  less  than  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  '  free  schools' 
in  operation.  The  new  States,  likewise,  (as  we  may  notice  more  particularly 
hereafter,)  have  generally  been  well  provided  for  in  this  respect  on  their  admis- 
sion into  the  Federal  Union." 

In  the  new  States  the  prospect  of  diffusing  the  blessings  of  education  is  not 
quite  so  promising ;  while  the  great  infiux  of  European  population  in  many  of 
them  render  legislative  action  upon  the  subject  much  more  important. 

"  The  new  States,  which  have  since  been  formed  out  of  that  territory  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Federal  Union,  have  received  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  the  lands 
within  their  chartered  limits,  respectively,  besides  other  donations  from  the  Gene- 
ral Gk>vemment,  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  which  ensures  them  an  ample  endow- 
ment for  all  their  literary  institutions.  Tennessee  afterwards  united  herself  to 
the  confederacy,  on  the  express  condition  that  her  inhabitants  were  never  to  be 
deprived  of  the  privileges  which  the  {>eople  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio 
were  to  enjoy.  In  pursuance  of  this  condition  it  was  afterwards  provided,  by 
act  of  Congress,  that  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  should  be  laid  off,  the 
one-half  in  EUist  and  the  other  in  West  Tennessee  *,  the  half  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  same,  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  two  colleges,  to 
be  located,  9fK  in  each  oi  the  great  natural  divisions  of  the  state^  and  the  re- 
mainder to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  academies.  According  to  a  fixed 
policy  of  this  country  with  reeard  to  the  public  domain,  these  lands  were  after- 
wards conveyed  to  actual  setters  at  one-half  the  stipulated  price,  depriving  these 
institutions  at  once  of  half  the  beneficent  patronage  of  government,  and  striking 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  rising  prospects  of  tne  state.  Tennessee  was  equally  un- 
fortunate in  the  next  eflfort  that  was  msiae  by  government  to  endow  her  institu- 
tions of  learning.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  state  of  Tennessee  should, 
moreover,  in  issuing  grants  and  perfecting  titles,  locate  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land  to  every  six  miles  square,  in  the  territory  ceded  to  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children  for 
ever ;  thus  placing  her  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  new  states  of  the 
Union.  But  of  this  she  has  only  received  some  twenty-three  or  four  thousand 
acres,  leavins  a  deficit  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  acres  of  land  to  which  she 
is  justly  entiued.  No  hope  now  remains,  however,  for  further  aid  from  this 
quarter  that  can  be  of  much  avail  to  this  object.  The  remnant  of  the  public 
lands  that  is  yet  unappropriated  in  this  state,  and  which  justice  and  policy  de- 
mand should  be  speedily  added  to  the  school  fund,  cannot  be  of  much  consequence, 
in  what  way  soever  it  shall  be  applied." 

The  Uniyertity  of  Nashyille  has  our  warmeat  withes  for  itc  prosperity,  and 
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we  trust  thst  in  eaeh  gueeeeding;  ymr  then  will  not  be  wanting;  tlioM  amon^  its 
alumni,  who,  with  equal  zeal  and  ability  as  the  last  anniyersaiy  orator,  will  set 
forth  the  importance  of  popular  education ;  impressing  it  not  only  upon  the  peo* 
pie  of  Tennessee,  but  upon  all  those  whose  energies  are  now  developing  tha 
■ources  of  *'  the  great  south-west." 


Mrs.  Sigmamey^t  Letten  to  Young  Ladies.    1  VoL  l2mo.   Hkrpen* 

The  pure  and  elevated  poetry  of  Mrs.  Sigourney  has  won  for  her  a  bright 
elevation,  not  only  among  the  writers  of  her  own  country,  but  every  where 
where  the  aspirings  of  female  genius  are  known  and  appreciated.  It  is  worthy 
of  one  whose  high  faculties  have  gained  for  her  a  situation  so  enviable,  to  devote 
them  to  the  best  interests  of  her  sex,  and  stamp  the  teachings  of  purity  and  prin* 
ciple  with  a  name  whose  authority  must  make  them  current  at  least  every  where 
in  her  own  country.  The  volume  here  noticed  is,  we  take  it  ibr  granted,  by  thia 
time  in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers ;  but  this  should  not  prevent  our  dwelling 
now  upon  its  contents,  from  which  we  had  intended  to  eopy  more  than  one  ex- 
cellent passage,  if  the  book  had  not  passed  out  of  our  hands  by  some  pious  theft 
of  our  female  acquaintance. 


History  of  China  and  Us  Inhabitants :  By  John  Francis  Dams^  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  dpc.    3  vcls.    Haq^s*  Family  Library. 

Time  was  when  people  were  as  curious  about  the  Chinese  as  about  Masonry. 
And  the  many  secrets  hedged  within  the  Great  Wall  were  collectively  balanced 
against  the  mighty  one,  which,  for  aught  we  can  discover,  is  still  buried  with 
Morgan  from  the  ears  of  the  profkne.  Poor  Marco  Polo,  indeed,  attempted  to 
make  the  world  wiser  five  centuries  ago,  but  no  one  wouM  believe  his  report  of 
what  he  saw ;  and  the  different  publications  of  the  Catholic  Missionaries,  with 
the  journals  of  the  Prussian  and  Dutch  Elmbassies,  appear  to  have  added  but  little 
to  the  popular  stock  of  knowledge ;  and  the  world  was  as  curious  about  the  ce- 
lestials as  ever.  The  costly  publications  of  more  recent  times,  admirable  as  some 
of  them  have  been  both  in  text  and  pictorial  illustration,  are  necessarily  limited 
in  their  circulation  :  and  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  the  present  work  is  the 
first  one  of  a  comprehensive  character  thft  has  been  fairly  adapted  for  popular 
use  It  treats  of  the  history,  manners,  and  customs,  of  the  Chinese ;  their  religious 
laws  and  literature ;  their  arts,  manufactures  and  trade ;  and  is  satisfactory  in  eve- 
ry particular  except  that  first  mentioned.  The  history,  indeed,  of  China,  count- 
ing up  so  many  links  as  it  does  in  the  chain  of  centuries,  and  extending  over  so 
wide  a  geographical  field,  could  hardly  be  more  than  glanced  at  in  a  compendium 
like  this.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  highly  instructive  and  entertaining;  and  as 
its  author  passed  twenty  years  among  the  Chinese,  we  doubt  not  that  it  portrays 
that  most  ingenious  but  most  absurd  people  to  the  life, — a  people  who  had  car- 
ried many  of  the  arts  to  perfection  before  modem  Elurope  had  emerged  from  bar- 
barism ;  who  discovered  and  had  in  familiar  use  the  grandest  elements  of  power, 
before  other  nations  had  dreamed  of  their  existence ;  and  who  yet,  with  the  levers 
of  Gunpowder  and  the  Press  to  heave  them  ibrward  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
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have  lived  on  th«  same  m  if  it  nquired  all  the  energies  of  their  Asiatic  blood  to 
keep  them  from  retrograding,  and  Nature  had  no  force  left  to  impel  them  further. 
We  may  again  adf  ert  to  this  book. 


MONTHLY  COMMENTARY. 


T%e  "  PlaindeaUf"  upon  OpfrigkL-^Tm  independence  and  Tigoroas  ability 
with  which  this  new  periodical  is  conducted,  attach  great  weight  to  its  opinions, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  see  its  influence  committed  upon  what  we  deem  the  wrong 
side  of  a  question,  which  is  already  discussed  at  some  length  in  our  present  num- 
ber. Speaking  of  the  passage  of  an  international  law  of  copy-right,  the  Plain- 
dealer  says,  "  7^  greaUU  good  of  the  greaiesi  number  forbids  such  a  proceeding 
*  •  *  such  a  law  in  our  opinion  would  be  good  only  for  authors,  and  injurious  to 
the  true  and  important  interests  of  all  others." 

Passing  by  aJl  considerations,  whether  of  generosity  or  of  sheer  justice — whe- 
ther to  the  writers  of  our  own  country  or  to  those  of  Britain,  this  is  precisely  the 
ground  upon  which  the  friends  of  the  measure  now  agitating  in  Congress  may 
be  willing  to  meet  it ;  and  the  only  way  to  meet  it  fairly,  is  to  examine  "  what  is 
the  greatest  gdod  of  the  greatest  number"— of  Americant  1  and  whether,  in  (act,  the 
dissemination  of  *'  the  cheap  woiks,**  affected  by  the  passage  of  such  a  law,  be 
any  *'  good"  at  all  1  He  who  turns  the  matter  in  his  mind  will  please  to  recollect 
that  the  standard  writings  of  English  literature  are  not  at  all  involyed  in  the  ques- 
tion :  no  new  law  of  copy-ri^  can  touch  them ;  they  can,  in  fact,  be  afforded  at  a 
cheaper  prfee,  and  consequently  be  more  widely  difiused  by  the  operation  of  the 
proposed  act.  It  in  only  the  floating  literature  of  the  day,  the  traTcls,  novels,  and 
romances,  with  perhaps  such  light  sctentiflc  tracts  as  are  now  and  then  repub- 
lished here,  whose  cost  will  be  increased  to  the  American  purchaser  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law.  Now,  this  we  are  willing  to  admit  does — on  account  of  its  yery 
cheapness— constitute,  next  to  the  newspapers,  the  mass  of  American  reading. 
Herein  and  hereby  are  formed  our  tastes,  prejudices,  and  predilections,  our  views 
of  life,  our  estimations  of  character,  and  our  general  tone  of  thinking;  in  a  word, 
all  that  makes  up  our  mental  complexion  as  a  nation.  The  question  then  as- 
sumes a  new  form.  Is  it  good  that  the  minds  of  Americans— or,  to  make  it  more 
genera] — is  it  desirable  that  the  minds  of  any  people  should  rather  be  moulded 
abroad  or  at  home  1  Is  it  better  for  the  English  to  do  our  thinking  for  us,  or 
for  us  to  learn  to  do  it  for  ourselves  1  Is  it  *'  the  greater  good"  for  our  associa- 
tions of  intellect,  foncy,  and  feeling  to  spring  from  and  be  interwoven  with  our 
own  institutions  and  our  own  country ;  or  is  it  best  for  our  raw  and  recent,  but  still 
noble  edifice  of  Republican  Nationality  to  be  stuccoed  over  with  the  arabesques 
of  a  decaying  aristocracy  1  Nol  we  want  much  from  England,  much  in  addition 
to  our  common  property  in  her  Shakspeares,  and  Sidneys,  and  Miltons,  and 
Hampdens,  that  rich  inheritance  to  which  we  as  well  as  she  was  bom ;  we  still 
want  much;  but  it  is  all  comprised  in  two  things — her  science,  and  her  skill  in 
the  arts.  When  the  Plaindealer  wishes  for  more,  it  but  accumulates  shadows 
and  obstacles  in  its  own  bright  and  bold  path  of  Rbporm.  It  but  adds  a  thread 
to  the  skein  which  binds  us  to  the  apron  of  our  quondam  stqHnother ;  and  which 
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Still  keeps  us  toddling  in  her  steps,  and  looking  to  her  for  our  opinions,  whether 
in  regaid  to  books,  or  banks,  tariffs,  or  tragedians. 

National  Reform  to  be  real  and  thorough,  national  character  to  be  infelt  and 
operative,  must  be  based  upon  sentiment  as  well  as  principle.  There  must  be  a 
tone  of  feeling  as  well  as  a  conviction  of  judgment  to  intrench  opinion  in  the 
hearts  where  we  would  fix  it,  and  a  phalanx  of  Plaindealers  can  effect  nothing 
so  long  as  **  the  men  who  write  the  ballads"  oppose  them. 

There  is  yet  one  remark  of  the  Plaindealer's  upon  which  we  would  make  a 
hasty  comment.  That  journal,  speaking  of  the  illustrious  men  of  letters  of  for- 
mer times  receiving  but  slight  pecuniary  rewards  for  their  writings,  intimates 
that  those  who  devote  their  attention  to  literature  in  this  country  should  be  equal- 
ly contented  with  trifling  gains.  Surely  this  sagacious  and  democratic  journal 
has  not  given  its  wonted  acumen  to  the  subject  I  Literary  men  liave  been,  but 
too  often,  the  blind  upholders  of  Privilege,  from  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
dependent  upon  Patronage ;  nor  will  "  the  Republic  of  Letters*'  ever  deserve 
its  name,  until  it  is  supported  by  thb  people.  Our  own  opinions  upon  this 
subject  may  perhaps  savor  of  ultraism ;  but  they  have  not  been  formed  with- 
out reflection,  and  we  conscientiously  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  modem 
annals  must  be  re- written  before  we  can  know  the  real  story  of  our  race.  The 
writers  of  modern  Europe,  in  all  ages  but  ours,  have  addressed  themselves  to  a 
caste  and  not  to  the  mass.  Their  recompense,  both  in  fame  and  in  money,  cama 
from  the  classes  which  alone  could  read  their  works ;  and  even  when  we  go  back 
to  the  authors  of  classic  times,  many  of  that  glorious  catalogue  were  rather  appen- 
dages of  royalty  than  "  pillars  of  the  state," — the  acanthus  leaves  that  graced  the 
capital,  whose  shaft  was  reared  by  the  toil  and  sweat  of  their  fellows,  and  whose 
base  was  built  upon  their  prostrate  bodies. 

Let  the  Plaindealer  but  apply  its  political  oeconomy  doctrines  to  this  question, 
and  we  have  no  fear  for  the  result  it  will  arrive  at.  The  number  of  readers  in 
this  country  constitutes  it  the  best  book  market  in  the  world.  Let  those  who  real- 
ly supply  that  market  have  but  a  just  right  of  ownership  in  their  own  produc- 
tions, and  the  people,  who  are  the  buyers,  will  here,  as  in  early  Qreeoe,  give  lite- 
rature its  necessary  Republican  tendency. 


Theatrical. — Mr.  Power  has  been  the  star  of  the  month  at  the  Metropolitan 
theatre,  or  "  old  Drury,"  or  "  the  Paik,"  as  people  may  prefer  caUing  it.  There 
is  certainly  a  ten-player  power  in  this  one  Tjrrone  Power.  He  imitates  nature 
so  successfully,  that  she  always  seems  in  a  kindly  humour  when  he  is  taking  her 
off.  The  peculiar  charm  of  Power's  acting,  however,  lies  less  in  his  talent  and 
skill,  than  in  his  wonderful  spirits,  which  are  perfectly  contagious.  He  seldoni 
fails  to  create  a  laughing  sympathy  with  his  audience;  and  when  once  the  gay 
bond  is  woven,  he  can  change  his  humour  as  he  lists,  and  lead  them  through 
whatever  change  of  mood  he  pleases.  '*  O'Flanagan  and  the  Fairies,"  which, 
during  his  present  engagement,  has  been  the  popular  piece,  shows  Power's  varied 
vein  to  great  advantage.  The  joyous  spirit  of  harmless  fun  in  the  first  scene, 
the  reckless  lover  of  a  frolic  and  a  fray  in  that  which  succeeds,  the  droll  absurdity 
of  a  well-meaning  man,  stultified  with  drink,  that  next  displays  itself— the  child- 
ish indifference  to  impending  evil  as  shown  in  his  dream,  aind  finally  the  humour-, 
ous  and  touching  outbreak  of  his  feelings,  when  Phelim,  mistaking  his  vision  for 
reality,  grieves  over  the  evils  that  drink  had  wrought  in  him,  are  each  and  all  of 
them  inimitable  in  their  way.     - 

If  Mr.  Power  would  introduce  more  of  his  songs  into  this  piece,  and  it  w«ra 
rendered  indeed  more  musical  generaUy,  we  think  it  would  much  improve  it,  and 
make  it  perhaps  a  permanent  favourite. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE  GERMAN  DRAMA. 


NUM BBR  I* 

WERNER'S  TWENTY-FOURTH  OF  FEBRUARY. 

m 

Thb  German  drama,  and  especially  the  modem  German  drama, 
with  all  its  riches,  ia  but  imperfectly  known  among  us.  In  fact, 
idmost  all  our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  from  the  able  translations 
from  Mullner,  Grillparzer,  and  others,  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Still  the  mine  is  by  no 
means  exhausted,  and  we  propose,  should  it  meet  the  approbation  of 
our  readers,  to  bring  some  of  its  yet  unknown  treasures  to  light. 
We  shall  take  a  subsequent  opportunity 'to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  modem  German  drama  in  general,  as  our  publisher  hints  that 
our  translation  in  itself  occupies  fully  as  large  a  proportion  of  this 
number  as  can  reasonably  be  claimed  for  any  one  subject. 

The  play  with  which  we  commence  our  series,  is  Wbbmsr's 
TwEivrr-FovBTH  OF  Fbbruaby.*  To  those  who  love  to  Aup  full  of 
horrors,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  nightmare,  it  will  be  a  feast.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  horrible  story  of  guilt,  followed  by  unavailing  remorse  and 
of  stem  destiny,  pursuing  the  wicked  throughout  a  wretched  life, 
and  bringing  them  to  a  more  wretched  end.  The  simple  plot  of  the' 
play  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  fer  it  will  easily  be  gathered  from 
our  translation.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  it  is  not  original,  but 
it  is  carried  out  with  consummate  skill.  Every  little  circumstance 
ieUs^  every  thing  contributes  to  heighten  the  effect  and  to  bring  out 
the  leading  idea — ^that  of  changeless,  remorseless  destiny,  pursuing 

*  We  should  state  that  a  notice  of  this  play  appeared  some  time  since  in 
Blackwood,  but  it  was  so  brief,  and  containea  such  very  meagre  specimens  of  the 
original,  that  we  leel  authorized  to  consider  it  untrodden  ground. 
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the  guilty  to  the  uttermost.  It  is  for  this  reason  impossible  to  make 
extracts  without  destroying  the  force  of  the  play,  and  we  have 
therefore  chosen  to  present  it  enlvrt^  or  nearly  so.  In  the  original 
it  is  in  rhyme,  as  most  of  the  modern  German  plays  are ;  a  circum- 
stance undoubtedly  unfavourable  to  dramatic  effect,  and  the  more 
so,  the  greater  the  poetical  beauty.  This  piece  is  alternately  in 
double  and  single  rhymes,  excq)t  in  the  more  animated  narrative, 
where  it  changes  to  an  irregular  measure.  As  our  language  is  by 
no  means  so  rich  in  double  rhymes  as  the  Grerman,  to  have  followed 
this  rhythm  would  have  been  a  laborious  task ;  yet  we  were  anxious 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  piece  in  its  original  dress.  We  have^ 
therefore,  adopted  a  middle  course,  and  passed  from  time  to  time 
from  rh3rme  to  blank  verse-— a  liberty  the  wildness  of  the  play  will^ 
we  trust,  justify. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  forestall  our  readers'  judgment,  but  simply 
remark  that  they  must  not  look  for  any  artificial  elevation  of  senti- 
ment  or  language  in  this  drama.  The  characters  are  plain  Swiss 
peasants,  and  all  the  incidents  of  a  homely  description.  And  in  the 
interest  which  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  a  story  whose  details 
border  at  one  moment  on  the  revolting,  and  the  next  on  the  trivial, 
lies  the  author's  great  merit. 

Of  him,  one  word  before  we  conclude.  Werner  is  an  instance, 
.  singular  even  in  Grermany,  of  a  fine  mind  bewildered  by  mysticism. 
In  his  first  play,  ^  Luther,"  we  find  a  few  rational  and  highly  dra« 
matic  scenes,  surrounded  by  such  wild  flints  as  no  man  in  Yam 
senses  would  dare  to  profess  he  understood ;  and  in  his  later  plajra 
nearly  all  traces  of  probability  and  common  sense  disappear.  He 
was  originally  a  champion  of  the  Protestant  faith,  as  may  be  judged 
firom  the  title  of  his  first  work,  but  afterwards  embraced  Catholic, 
ism — a  circumstance  which  created  no  little  sensation  at  the  time. 
Of  all  his  works,  the  one  we  now  present  to  the  public  is  the  only 
one  which  throughout  keeps  down  to  the  tone  of  ordinary  life.  It 
is,  therefore,  very  popular  in  Germany.  But  without  bespeaking 
for  it  beforehand  a  favouraUe  reception,  let  us  ii^rodnce  our 
reader  to 
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A  TBAGBDT — HX  ONE   ACT. 


**  Lead  08  not  inlo  temptalloD.** 
PEE80N8. 

Conrad  Curuth,  a  Sunss  Peasa/nl. 

Grrtrude,  his  Wife. 

Kurt  Curutb,  their  Son^  disguised  as  a  iraveUer, 

[The  scene  \b  a  peasant's  sitting  and  sleeping  room,  separated  by  a  partition, 
on  which  a  clock,  a  scythe,  and  a  large  knife  are  hanging.  In  the  back-mund  a 
straw-bed,  and  an  old  arm-chair — a  lamp  burning  on  the  table.  Tne  clock 
strikes  eleyen.] 

OertfMde^  (alone  ai  the  disiaff.) 

Eleven  c/akck,  and  Conrad  not  come  home! 

Ai|d  yet  !l«M  Mfrly  when  he  went  to  Leuk« 

Should  any  thing  nave  happened !  What  a  roaring 

The  Fohn  keeps  up  to-day !  as  though  the  fiend      / 

From  Grellihorn  essayed  to  blow  it  over 

And  hurl  it  at  old  Gemmi's  hoary  head, 

As  Conttd' hurled  the  knife  K- what  thought  was  that ! 

Aye.  it  was  just  about  this  time  of  year. 

In  February,  when  the  old  man  died. 

'Tis  long  ago,  and  yet  when  I  recall  it 

A  «hudder  seizes  me.    Where  is  my  husband  1 

PerhapSj  oh  horrible !  an  avalanche 

Has  buned  him  alive — 'tis  bitter  cold ! 

There's  not  a  chip  of  wood,  a  crumb  of  bread, 

In  all  the  house — nothing  but  want  and  wo ! 

Hard-hearted  creditors  have  wrested  from  us 

Our  very  clothing— all  we  called  our  own ! 

Sore  is  the  curse  tuIfiHed — it  is  a  hard  command, 

That  fourth  one ! — Other  mothers  have  a  son ;        * 

But  mine,  a  fugitive  in  early  youth, 

Cursed  by  a  father  cursed  too,  and  stained 

With  sister's  blood,  is  doubtless  long  since  dead. 

Were  he  but  here,  I  should  forget  my  sorrows. 

I'll  sing — song  can  beguile  the  gloomy  hours, 

When  round  us  threaten  Evil's  hidden  powers. 

(£!in^5.)    Oh  wherefore  is  thy  sword  so  red, 
Edward,  oh  Edward  1 
Oh,  I  have  slain  an  eagle  dead, 
"Therefore  is  my  sword  so  red. 

A  fearful  song  I  it  has  a  sUly  ending. 

Brr,  what's  that  noise  1  A  knocking  on  the  window, 

{Approaches  the  window. 
An  owl  is  fastening  upon  the  shutter. 
E'en  it  seeks  shelter— now  that  thiner  can  stare ! 
It  ^oars  away  and  screams  to  me— Come  with  me ! 
Aye,  would  1  were  away,  and  free  from  pain  ! 

[Sits  dovm  to  her  distaff. 
The  owl,  they  sa^,  can  snuff  a  neighbouring  corpse ; 
I  too  feel  corpse-like — Shall  this  wo  ne'er  eiul  1 
It  is  so  lonesome  here  upon  the  Gemmi ; 
This  house  is  solitary — three  leagues  round 
No  soul  but  us — when  winter  comes  upon  them, 
The  others  hurry  to  the  safer  vallies ; 
We  only,  as  if  bound  by  spirit's  might, 
Are  here-^and  now  none  but  my  wo  and  me. 
A  lively  air  may  while  away  the  time. 
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Omrad. 


Qtrtrude, 
Cowrad, 

QtrinuU, 


Conrad, 

Oertrude. 

Conrad, 


Oerlrude, 
Conrad, 


Oerirude, 
Conrad, 


Shall  I  become  thy  mnidenr  then,  my 
And  shorten  thy  brief  apan  of  wretched  liiet 
Could'st  thou,  in  winter,  tempt  the  ice-dad  ground. 
When  down  each  pass  the  mountain  streams  are  dashing, 
When  f  laciers  from  the  riven  rocks  come  crashing, 
And,  like  a  father's  curse,  Death  thunders  all  around  1 
A  father's  curse !  thou  hdpedst  me  first  to  earn  it, 
Thou  sharedst  it  with  me~faithfully  hast  borne  it 
For  eight  and  twenty  years — now  let  me  suffer ! 
Soon  as  thou*rt  free  fit>m  me,  the  curse  oppiessed, 
Can*st  earn  t^  daily  bread---eam  it,  I  say. 
Not  steal  it.  iNo— the  wife  of  Conrad  Curuth 
Shall  never  be  despised. 

Andthoul 

I  will  adyenture, 

Freecl  from  the  cvrse,  to  meet  my  God ! 

Oily 
The  accursed  snares  the  powers  of  evil  apreiad  I 
For  us  too  the  Redeemer's  blood  was  shed  I 
O  take  the  Bible! — ^let  us  sinfi^  and  pray. 
And  wash  our  sin  in  floods  of  tears  away. 
Though  all  around  us  now  looks  daric  and  sad, 
Even  yet  perchance  deliverance  may  be  had. 

Pray  1  Tve  not  prayed  in  eight  and  twenty  years, 
Since  father  died— ^o  thou  pray  for  me. 

WeU, 
Qei  me  the  Bible — ^how  my  heart  is  full ! 

ril  get  it  in  a  moment. 

[  Takes  dovm  a  Biile  lying  on  Ut  manid. 
There! 

[As  he  hands  it  to  Oerlrude  a  paper  falls  out. 

What  was  it  fell  1 
A  written  paper* 

Let  me  see  it 

[Reading.]    "  On 
The  twenty-fourth  of  February  in 
One  thousand  seven  hundred  seventy-six, 
At  midnight,  in  his  four  and  sixtieth  year, 
Died  Christopher  Curuth,  mv  aged  father, 

Of ^then  a  black  cross  follows. 

What  day  is  it  to-day  1 

Let  what  is  past 
Be  past  I 

Show  me  the  bailiff's  warrant. 


[Taking  it  from  her^  reads, 
the  twentv-foi 


The  date  is  of  to-day !  "  Leuk,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
Of  February."    On  this  day  he  died. 
Now  all  is  clear. 
Oertrude.  It  is,  indeed ! 

Conrad,  So  listen. 

As  I  to-night  mr  lonely  journey  making 
From  Leuk,  had  reachea  the  narrow  mountain  pass, 
Which  serpent-like  winds  round  the  jutting  crags. 
Higher  and  hieher — I'm  a  man,  thou  knowest, 
Aiul  fear  nau^t  but  dishonour— «nd  this  path 
By  day  and  night  a  thousand  times  I've  followed; 
But  now  my  bosom  felt  a  nameless  weight, 
My  own  life  seemed  to  stretch  itself  before  me, 
A  tortuous  path,  walled  in  by  frowning  mountains, 
Without  a  prospect  or  a  hope  of  issue! 
*Twas  like  a  dream,  wherein  we  stUl  are  moving, 
Yet  stir  not  from  the  spot.    In  this  sad  mood 
I  reached  the  height,  and  looked  down  on  the  valley ', 
'Twas  black  as  mine  own  heart !  Upward  I  gazed. 
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Andlol  amid  the  ieinpest46emiiig  douda 
The  Lammergletscher  rose  up  cloae  before  me. 
With  ita  ice-covered  head  it  frowoed  upon  me 
Like  my  dead  fiuher  aa  he  there  aat — there, 

[PoifUing  to  the  arm-chmr. 

Blue  in  death'a  atru^lea :  and  the  twenty-lburth 

Of  February  sunk  into  my  heart  I 

The  hangman'a  axe  felt  cold  upon  my  neck, 

Puraoing  firea  seemed  to  flit  around  me — 

Thus  had  I  crossed  the  hardened  Danbensee, 

That  like  my  blood  was  frozen  stiff— my  lantern 

Waa  burned  out,  like  my  lamp  of  life — when  sudden, 

A  magpie,  one  of  those  that  haunt  that  shore^ 

Flew  at  the  lantern,  and  its  claws  firm  ikstenmg, 

Rattled  like  father's  death-moans,  when  the  last, 

The  final  strife  waa  over;  and  it  whetted 

Upon  the  lantem'a  rim  ita  hatefiil  beak, 

Yellow,  like  yonder  knife-haft  I    Then,  I  tell  thee. 

Then,  woman,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 

I  trembled  like  a  child — I  heard  a  sound 

Like  shaipening  a  scythe ! 

My  head  turns  round  I 

A  voice  in  my  heart's  secret  chamber  muttered 
The  dread  word  '  Murderer !'  and  the  fatal  bird 
That  made  our  son  a  murderer,  rose  and  fluttered 
Before  my  spirit's  eye 

Breathe  not  the  word ! 
Be  silent—pray  with  me. 

No !  my  deep  crime 
Has  closed  the  door  of  grace.    No  lapse  of  tima 
Can  wash  such  deep  and  damning  guilt  away-* 
Deatruction  settlea  on  thia  house  of  ain. 


Otrtrude, 
Conrad, 


Qtrtr%d4, 
Con/rod, 


{K%ock 

Gertrude,  What'a  that,  a  knock  1 

Conrad.  It  is  his  spirit ! 

Oertrude,  Nay, 

It  aeems  a  wanderer    ehall  I  let  him  in  1 

Conrad.     Were  it  the  devil  himself,  what  more 

Can  he  now  do  to  usi    Open  the  door  I 

{Kurt  enters  in  a  fantastic  travelling  dress,  a  knapsack  on  his  hack,  a  hanger 
by  his  side,  and  a  money  heUy  in  which  two  pistols  are  stuck ;  inhis  hands  an 
extinguished  lantern  and  a  long  staff. 

Kurt. 


Conrad. 
Kurt. 

Conrad, 
Kurt. 

Conrad. 


Kurt. 


Conrad, 


God  save  ye ! 


Enter. 


Would  you  be  so  good — 
(osuitf)  Hanfly  can  I  refirain  firom  ruahing  forward. 
To  clasp  them  to  my  beating  heart — 

Well,  what  1 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  grant  me  aheltar 
For  one  night  only '? 

Shelter!  certainly, 
A  bed  of  straw  besides ;  if  that  sufficea 
You  may  remain — 

Ah,  bv  the  eheerftd  lieaitli 
And  ftieadly  chat,  tae  weary  wanderer 
Forgeta  hia  saflfennga. 

Friendly  chat  we'll  hacem  ^ 
A  hearth  too,  stnuknr,  shall  be  at  your  aemoe : 
But  fire  in  it— 4hat  I  eaa't  simply  you, 
1  have  no  wood  left,  and  no  bread,  except 
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This  morsel,  scarce  enough  to  keep  off  hunger 
For  this  day  only — 

Kwrt,  How  a  parent's  sorrow 

Tears  the  heart  open !    How  rejoicingly 
Could  I  disclose  my  name  at  once — but  no, 
First  must  I  tnr  them — learn  if  their  rash  curse 
Has  been  revoked — 

Gertrude,  {aside  to  Ctmrad.)  He  looks  so  good ! 

Cowrad.  {In  answer.)  Looks  ?  u  he  1 

CfertrwU,  (Brusking  off  the  snow.) 

^Twas  lucky  sir,  the  lawine's  rushing  masses 
O'erwhelmed  you  not— your  light  is  quite  burned  out. 
Did  you  ascend  the  mount  alone,  In  darkness  1 

Kurt*  The  snow  gave  light — ^besides,  I  am  no  novice, 

But  used  to  clambering  up  the  Alps'  steep  sides. 

Omrad.     A  son  of  Switzerland  I    Welcome,  countryman  I 

[Offering  his  hand, 

Kurt.  Oh  this  dear  hand !    O  let  me  kiss  this  hand. 

Coivrad.     Not  so — ^this  hand,  'tis  none  of  your  devout  ones  1 
'Tis  rough  and  stern — inured  to  evil  deeds — 
If  thou'rt  yet  firee  from  guilt,  avoid  it! 

Kwrt.  (aside)  How  broken  words  burst  from  his  bitter  feelings ! 

Conrad,     Gome,  you  are  weary — sit  yourself  down  yonder, 
And  starve  and  freeze  with  us  for  company  1 

Kurt,  No  fear  of  that  t    My  knapsack  here  is  full 

Of  baked  and  boiled — a  fla!sk  of  Kirschenwasser, 
And  two  of  Rhine  wine. 

Conrad.  You  seem  a  good  liver ! 

Kwrt.  Each  for  himself  provides  the  best  he  may, 

Be  seated  I    Mother  Gkrtrude,  sit  down  hsre— 

QerPrude,  {surprised)  Whence  do  you  know  my  name  t 

Kurt,  Among  these  heights 

Gertrude's  a  common  name — 

Conrad,  He 's  a  strange  fellow ! 

Kurt,  {aside)  How  Joy  and  Qrief  dispute  my  heart  between  them ! 
Host,  I  drink  to  you — ^Pledge  me  I 

[Produces  three  drinking-horns  from  his  knapsack  and  JUls  them,  and  coi^ 
tvnfues  to  refill  C&nradrs  glass  as  fast  as  he  empties  U,  whidi  Conrad  does 
conHwuallyf  and,  as  it  were^  unconsciously. 

Conrad.  'Tis  not  fair 

That  thus  the  guest  should  entertain  the  host. 
But  for  a  toast — Here's  to  a  peaceful  end  I 

Kurt,         And  to  forgiveness,  join  your  hands  with  mine. 

Oertrude.  How  it  can  warm  the  blood,  th'  unwonted  glow 
Of  the  vine's  fruit,  that  maketh  glad  the  heart ! 

Kurt,         Come,  eat  too — here  is  bacon  and  a  fowl, 
That  will  refresh  and  strengthen. 

Conrad,  Of  the  fowl 

I  will  not  eat ! 

Kurt,  Alas !  I  also  cannot. 

Conrad,     Why  sol 

Kurt,  No  matter— eat. 

Conrad,  I  thank  you,  sir ; 

With  your  permission  I  prefer  the  wine, 
It  warms  one 

Kurt,  One  thing  you  must  lend  me,  mother, 

A  knifo— I  lost  mine  on  the  way— 
Conrad.  (  TV  Gertrude.)  Reach  here— 
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Kurt,         Not  this  one !    Have  you  then  no  other  1 

Cfertrude.  No— 

It  is  our  only  one. 

Kurt,  (aside.)  It  still  is  there, 

Tne  bloody  stain^  Would  I  had  ne'er  been  bom  I 

Conrad.    You  see  it  then  1 

Kurt.  The  blood-spot  1 

Conrad.  Blood-s^tl  hem  I — 

You  know  perhaps  then  that  this  spot  is  blood  1 

Kurt.  {Embarraised.)  No— but  it  looked  so  red — 

Conrad,  FiU  up  your  glass. 

Sir  Ghiest!  what's  past  is  past— wno  thinks  more  of  it, 
He  is  a  fool. 

Knai.  Drink  then  I    Health  to  your  son 

If  yon  have  any — 

Gerirude.  Oh! 

Kurt.  Mother  t 

Conrad.  Enough  of  that — 

He  has  reached  his  end — and  may  we  also  reach 
The  end  that  waits  for  us. 

Gertrude,  —not  the  deserved  one. 

Kurt.  Here's  to  a  happy  death  that  can  assoil  us 

From  every  curse. 

Conrad.  That  I  have  drunk  already ! 

You're  a  strange  fellow — with  your  pistols  there 
And  cutlass  like  a  roving  trooper — How 
Did  you  find  out  the  roaa  by  night  1 

Kurt,  I  came 

From  Kandersteg — it  was  my  wish  to  be 

In  Leuk  to-morrow — ^so  I  hurried  on. 
Conrad.  (Squeezing  his  hand.) 

Then  we  will  go  together  there,  my  friend. 

Kurt.  Your  gripe  is  cold  as  death— 

Conrad.  Do  you  fearlim  7 

Kurt.         No — I  have  often  looked  him  in  the  face ; 
I  was  a  soldier. 

Conrad.  Ha !  a  toast  then,  comrade, 

The  Cantons'  corps  for  ever !    You  must  tell  me 
Some  tale  of  arms  and  strife — I  too  have  need 
To  arm  me  for  a  conflict — for  my  last  one. 

Kurt.  You  had  a  soul 

Conrad.  No  more ! 

Gertrude.  He  disappeared 

While  yet  a  child^ 

Conrad.  Be  still — no  more  of  this ! 

Kurt.  If  you  wish  stories,  set  me  the  example. 

I've  seen  this  house  before — in  all  the  canton 
Was  there  no  inn  like  this. 

Conrad.  Why,  what  the  devil  t 

All  things  seem  known  to  you — 

Kurt.  Now  you  look  poor, 

You  talk  of  want^-of  woe — 

Conrad.  What's  that  to  you  1 

A  toast— «  soldier's  Ufe! 
Kurt.  What  brought  you  down  Y 

Conrad.     Well,  since  you  seem  to  know  so  mueh  already 
I  will  recount."  Comrade,  you  are  a  soldier, 
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And  know  already  what  a  man  can  bear 
And  what  he  cannot — you  seem  restless  too, 
One  like  myself,  curse-stricken. 

Gertrude,  O,  forgive  him ! 

It  is  the  wine  makes  him  forget  hims^f. 

Conrad,     My  hair  is  sray  before  its  time ; 

It  was  not  GLiways  so ! 

I  was  a  soldier  in  my  prime: 

I  bore  me  bravely  in  trie  strife, 

And  cleft  the  head  of  many  a  foe, 

At  last  I  sought  a  peasant^s  life. 

My  father,  Christopher  Curuth, 

God  help  him,  he  was  wild  and  wayward  too, 

This  house  belonged  to  him — 

I  was  discharged — well,  well — no  more  of  what  we  can't  undo  I 

Kurt,  This  glass  to  your  dead  Other's  soul ! 

Conrad,  Not  so ! 

Kurt,  Pledge  me — forgiveness ! 

Conrad,  '  No,  I  tell  you,  no ! 

The  drops  would  bum  like  fire. 
Stranger !  I  loved  my  sire : 
I've  seen  the  strife  wax  fierce  amain, 
Nor  flinched  amid  the  battle's  fiery  rain ; 
But  when  the  curse  descends  upon  his  head 
A  man  must  tremble ! 

Kurt.  Hush! 

Conrad,  No,  let  the  whold  be  said. 

When  my  service  time  expired. 
Home  I  turned  my  steps  once  more, 
And  to  father's  house  retired, 
For  his  daily  toil  was  sore — 
I  was  not  yet  past  my  youth, 
Of  world's  goods  I  had  to  spare, 
And  I  sought  to  plight  my  truth 
To  one  who  weai  and  woe  might  share. 
Many  a  maid  I  might  have  won ! 
But  my  heart  beat  true  to  one, 
Unto  her  that's  sitting  there — 
Learned  she  is,  and  she  was  fair. 
A  good  pastor's  child  was  she — 
Who  in  dying  to  her  lefl 
Noueht  but  books  and  honesty, 
She  by  me  of  that  was  refl ! 
Friendless  she  was  left  and  poor, 
I  was  rich  in  worldly  store, 
Could  I  hate  her,  that  she  fell. 
That  she  loved  me  all  too  well  1 
He  who  yields  to  passion's  force, 
Must  not  falter  in  his  course  1 
Briefly,  she  became  my  bride — 

Gertrude,  'Gainst  his  father's  will — ah,  me  I 
Nought  but  woe  did  it  betide. 

Conrad,     We  were  married  secretly. 

Father,  he  was  stern  and  fierce, 
Still  he  studied  without  rest 
How  her  gentle  heart  to  pierce, 
With  rude  jibe  and  bitter  jest. 
He  called  her  every  odious  name, 
Scarcely  could  I  endure  such  shame ; 
He  who  thus  ill  treats  your  wife, 
Robs  you  of  more  than  goods  and  life  I 
Once— twice  fourteen  years  are  gone 
Since  the  bloody  deed  ww  done, 
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Kwrt, 
Conrad. 


Cfertrude, 
Cowad. 


Kuri. 

OeHfude. 
Conrad. 


On  the  four  and  twentieth  day 

Of  February,  at  midnif ht, 

And  the  winter  moon  shone  bright, 

As  I  homewaid  took  my  way. 

I  had  come  from  a  gay  merry  meeting, 

My  heart  with  wild  joy  was  beating; 

My  wife  at  her  labours  was  busy, 

The  old  man  would  not  be  easy, 

But  flill  of  his  rage  and  spite, 

Had  abused  and  reviled  her  the  livelong  night: 

My  blood  was  raging  like  fire, 

I  madly  threaten<3  my  sire ; 

She  wept— damnation !  I  know  it  was  wrong, 

But  to  see  her  abused — the  dear  one— loved  long, 

The  helpless  one—  what  do  you  think — your  eyes 

Are  swunming  in  tears ! 

We  never  should  ffive  way 
To  the  dark  thoughts  that  rise  from  hell's  abyss. 

You  are  a  prudent  man  and  wise — 

0  had  I  thought  on  this  I 

But  passion  mastered  me — ^meanwhile 

1  raged,  and  feiened  to  smile ! 

My  father  raved,  and  cursed,  and  swore, 

I  still  was  cool — he  raged  the  more ; 

Said  I  with  a  smile,  "This does  not  avail," 

And  reached  down  yonder  scythe  from  the  nail, 

"  The  erass  will  ^row  and  it  must  be  mown. 

We'll  let  old  daddy  bluster  on, 

I'll  sing  in  chorus !"  and  as  the  scythe  I  whet, 

A  silly  song  I  sung — I  have  it  yet: 

"  A  hat  on  his  head, 
With  feather  of  red, 
A  herdsman's  vest 
With  ribbons  drest." 

So  sang  I  merrily — the  old  man  raved  the  more, 
He  foamed  at  the  mouth  with  anger,  and  cursed,  and  swore'; 
At  last,  as  though  determined  to  make  me  feel, 
He  called  her  "  strumpet !" — I  could  bear  no  more — 
The  knife — that  cursed  thing  yonder — with  which  I  was  sharp- 
ening the  steel, 
I  hurled  at  his  head,  and  wished  it  might  strike  him  dead  on  the 

spot. 
But  God  be  thanked  it  hit  him  not ! 
'Was  it  not  sol 

Aye! 

But  rage  brought  on  the  stroke  of  death — and  blue 

He  turned — A  curse,  cried  he,  come  on  your  wife  and  you, 

And  your  love's  fruit !  Her  time  was  drawing  nigh 

With  her  first-born — ^then  struggled  fearfully, 

Rose  up  in  yonder  chair  cmd  loudly  cried, 

"  A  fatner's  curse  come  on  thee  and  thy  bride ! 

Curse  on  thy  offspring — ^may  they  murderers  be, 

And  murdered,  as  I'm  murdered  now  by  thee  I" 

Then  a  fit  seized  on  him — the  spirit  of  hell 

Rose  up  within  me—on  that  spot  he  died. 

[  T\f  Kurtf  who  seeifu  dmpb^  affected. 
What  is  the  matter,  sir  t 

*Twas  the  sad  story — andjperhaps  the  wine — 
'Tis  gone-^ome  drink  with  me !  Beyond  thot 
The  curse  comes  not — 

Hear'stthoal 

That's  something  like, 
Thanks  for  the  chaering  word— I  think  to  too : 


those  stars 


^ 
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The  old  man,  I  have  said,  was  roogh  and  chuilish, 
He  in  his  youth  no  doubt  did  worse  than  that. 
Once  when  o'ercome  with  wine,  he  told  us  children 
That  his  old  father,  who  had  often  vexed  him, 
He  seized  on  once,  and  hurled  him  to  the  earth-^ 
I  only  hurled  the  knife  there  at  his  head. 
He  died,  'tis  true ;  but  did  he  die  of  thati 
He  was  an  aged  mcui — Who  shall  determine  1 
Men  say  that  if  a  son  shall  strike  his  father, 
The  hand  he  dealt  the  blow  with  will  grow  up 
Out  of  his  grave — 'Tis  folly.    Many  a  time 
Pve  seen  my  father's  grave — grass  had  sprung  from  it, 
But  never  a  hand. 

Kwfi,  You  were  about  to  tell  me 

How  it  befel  that  you  were  brought  to  want  % 

Conrad,     Aye,  strange  it  was,  but  from  that  very  moment 
GKkxI  fortune  left  us,  and  it  seems  for  ever. 
We  lived  alons,  a  true  and  loving  couple, 
But  'twas  as  though  his  spirit  came  between  us 
From  the  very  instant  that  he  spoke  that  curse. 
Soon  after,  and  a  son  was  born  to  us — 
God  pitv  us — he  bore  the  mark  of  Cain 
On  his  left  arm — a  scythe  as  red  as  blood. 
Her  head,  no  doubt,  was  full  of  this  sad  business, 
And  so  the  bov  bore  the  mark  too.    With  him 
I  had  my  trouoles — but  I  do  forgive  him. 

Kwrt.  {hastily.)  Do  you  1 

Omrad.  I  do ;  for,  God  be  thanked,  he's  dead. 

Five  years  thereafter  there  was  bom  to  us 

A  daughter.    Ijovely  as  an  angel  was 

ThechUdI 

[Kurt  rises  suddenly. 

What  do  you  wish  1 

Kurt,  Nothing^I  never 

Can  keep  long  in  one  place. 

[Begins  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  which  he  continues  to  do  during  the 
following  narrative. 

Conrad.  Just  like  our  Kurt. 

Hell's  powers  hurried  him  about  for  ever ! 

He  was  not  dull,  nor  vicious — ^yet  a  something 

Kept  him  unsteady  wandering  about : 

Was  it  the  curse  1 
Kurt.  How  should  I  know  1 

'Tis  cold  enough  here. 
Conrad.  Aye !    In  one  February 

The  girl  was  two  years  old,  her  brother  seven, 

'Twas  on  the  day  of  fkther's  death — ^tbe  knife 

Lay  on  ^e  ground,  the  children  played  about, 

My  woman  there  had  just  then  killed  a  chicken. 

Gertrude.  Ay,  even  yet  I  tremble  when  I  think  on't. 
It  shrieked  before  me  like  our  dying  father 
As  he  lay  there  and  cursed  us — 

Con/rod.  The  boy  saw 

The  chicken  killed,  and  turning  to  his  sister, 
Come,  says  he,  let's  play  cookfr~]roii  be  the  chicken, 
I'll  be  the  cook — he  turned  and  seized  the  knifo— 
I  forward  rushed— too  late,  the  deed  was  done ;  ' 

The  girl  lay  in  her  blood,  her  throat  cut  by 
Her  brother— weepest  thou  1    Ay,  I've  suffered  much 

Kurt.         Thereon  you  cursed  him— 

CoiM'ad.  Ha  1  you've  gueaied  aright 
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£fe  was  a  child,  therefore  the  judges  freed  him ; 
Me  it  behoTod  to  take  their  place — I  cursed  him. 

Ewrt,         Have  you  revoked  the  haaty  word  1 
Ontfrad,  Ay,  truly ; 

God  ijant  him  rest  t 
Kwrt.  And  should  he  come  repentant  t 

Cowrad.     No— I've  forgiven  him,  hut  see  him — never ! 
Kurt,  {aside)  Ah  me  I  Did  you  learn  nothing  of  him  after  1 

Gertntdt.  His  angry  fttther  sought  at  first  to  slay  him  : 
I  knew  not  what  to  do— to  save  his  lift 
I  sent  him  to  my  uncle,  to  the  Rector's 
At  Thun ;  a  learned  man  was  he,  and  pious. 
Your  son,  he  wrote,  has  parts  enough  for  study. 
But  something  in  his  destiny  seems  against  him ; 
No  rest,  no  owier,  idle,  wandering  ever. 
When  I  upbraid  he  listens,  and  with  tears 
Says  that  the  bloody  scythe  upon  his  arm 
Leaves  him  no  peace.     So  wrote  my  pious  uncle, 
He  knew  not  why  he  bore  the  mark  of  Cain. 

Kurt,  You  grieved  though  when  he  fled  1 

Conrad.  (  To  Gertrude  aside.)  G^ertrude,  be  careful ! 

That  strange  wild  trooper-looking  fellow  there 
Knows,  like  a  sorcerer,  every  thing  that's  happened ! 
Let  him  beware  if  ever  I  come  near  him ! 
(  To  Kurt.)  How  do  you  know  he  fled  % 

Kurt,  {embarrassed.)  I  only  thought — 

Conrad.  Indeed ! 


[Gertrude 
listed  in  the 
replies] 

Gertrude, 
Conrad, 


Kurt. 
Conrad, 


Knrt. 

Conrad, 

Kurt. 


Conrad, 

Gertrude, 


then  goes  on  to  say  that  thev  had  heard  he  had  gone  to  Paris,  en- 
Swiss  Guards,  and  been  kiUed  in  the  French  Revolution.    Kurt 

And  should  he  come  again — your  long-lost  son  1 

Who  e'er  came  back  from  there  1 

You're  mocking  us. 
You  have  been  told  already,  he  is  dead  \ 
No  more  of  him — ihe  devu ! 

But  your  losses  7 

Why  make  a  long  tale  of  it  7    With  your  questions. 

And  looks,  and  antic  capers — ^you're  enough 

To  frighten  one ! — Our  oam  burned  down  \  our  cattle 

Died  of  a  pestilence ;  an  avalanche 

Destroy ea  the  pasture  ground  my  father  left  me : 

If  you  have  come  this  way  from  Kandersteff 

You  must  have  seen  the  ruin  by  the  road-side : 

For  two  whole  leagues  nothing  but  ice  and  rodcs. 

Once  a  rich  pasture — ^and  once  mine.    Twelve  years 

Have  past  smoe  the  destruction  came  upon  it 

From  yonder  mountain.    Men  and  herds  were  buried 

Without  a  moment's  warning.    That  misfortune. 

And  last  year's  blight,  have  ruined  us,  and  brought  ua 

Deeply  in  debt-^in  one  woid,  we  are  beggars. 

Ana  every  accident  was  sure  to  come 

Upon  a  twenty-fourth  of  February ! 

I  feel  your  sufierings—oould  I  bat  rdieve  them ! 

If  you  have  money,  lend  us. 

Money^  yes, 
I  have  enough  of  it— will  more  than  lend  it. 
But — ^be  at  rest  until  the  morrow  mom, 
God  will  provide  for  you  abooodantly. 

Abundantly-— God  1  or  perhaps  the  devil  I 

Thou'rt  still  unquiet— 


^ 
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Omrad,  Aye,  I  have  my  doubts. 

Stranger,  you  seem  to  me  somethme  between 
A  wizard  and  a  parson — I  like  neitner. 

Kuri,         Ah,  father  Conrad 

Omrad.  That's  my  name !    Your  wine 

At  all  events  is  good — How  comes  it  though 
That  you  are  clambering  the  Alps  by  night  1 

[The  son  here  goes  on  to  tell  them  that  he  had  unfortunately  committed  a  mur- 
der in  early  youth,  and  fled  to  Paris,  where  he  was  servant  to  a  captain  in  the 
Swiss  GKiard,  and  escaped  with  him  the  slaughter  of  the  Tuilleries ;  that  they 
took  refUge  in  St.  Domingo,  where  his  master  caught  the  yellow  fever  in  tending 
him,  the  narrator,  and  died,  bequeathing  to  him  his  property.  This  tale,  naturally 
enough,  appears  improbable  to  Conrad.  But  more  oi  this  anon.  He  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  he  felt  an  inexpressible  longing  to  revisit  Switzerland.] 

But  Hope  is  ever  found  the  wretched's  friend. 
And,  like  the  hen,  her  sheltering  wings  extending 
Before  her  brood  when  dancer  is  impending, 
Doth  Heaven's  grace  a  shield  to  sinners  lend 
To  quench  the  fiery  arrows  of  remorse. 
Homeward  once  more  I  longed  to  shape  my  course : 
A  voice  still  whispered  that  on  native  ground 
Forgiveness  for  repentance  mieht  be  found. 
Its  mountain  lakes,  and  streamlets'  distant  hum 
Seemed  in  my  spirit's  ear  to  whisper.  Come ! 
Its  icy  glaciers,  frozen  like  my  heart, 
Thundered  response  We'll  melt  before  thee !  come  I 
The  Alpine  flowers  seemed  to  life  to  start, 
And  breathe — Peace  to  the  weary  V  stranger,  come  I 
So  I  embarked  me  with  my  ill-starred  gom. 
And  journey  now  to  ^reet  my  parents  old, 
Whom  I've  not  seen  m  twenty  years  or  more, 
And  cheer  their  penury  from  my  ample  store. 

Where  do  your  parents  dwell  1 

Hardly  a  league 
From  here. 

So,  so !  I'm  not  acquainted  with  them. 
I  always  thought,  that  for  three  leagues  around 
Was  nought  but  naked  rocks ! — ^but  be  it  so. 
You're  a  sharp  fellow— you  have  travelled  much,  ^ 
You  hear  the  voice  of  lakes,  and  streams,  and  glaciers ; 
Yes :  many  men  get  on — ^by  many  means  t 

Oerlrude.  Did  you  in  Paris  ever  chance  to  learn 
Augnt  of  our  son  1 

Kurt.  What,  of  poor  Kurt  Curuth  1 

Conrad,  {aside.)  He  knows  his  name  too  1 

Kwri.  He  was  slain,  I  heard. 

His  life-blood  streamed — within  my  circling  aims — 

Oertrude.  Oh !  if  he  lived,  I  would  forgive  him  all ! 

Kurt,  {as  though  about  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet.) 
Oh! 

No  grimaces  here,  sir !  we  are  not 
So  easily  frightened— Go  to  sleep— Good  night  1 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  wake  me  early, 
At  eight '? 

If  I  do  not,  the  bailiffs  will, 
Who  come  at  eight  to  take  me  off  to  prison. 

Great  God! 

Dui  not  the  lakes  say  that  tool 
When  do  they  come  1 

At  eight. 


Conrad. 
Kurt. 

Conrad. 


Conrad. 


Kurt. 
Conrad. 

Kurt. 
Conrad. 
Kurt. 
Conrad. 
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Kurt.  Wake  me  at  aeven  then. 

Conrad,     You  do  not  care  to  come  in  contact  with  them, 
Perhaps  you  have  had  to  do  with  them  already  1 

Kurt,  {aside.)  Oh  my  weak  nerres,  support  me  in  this  conflict 

Of  grief  and  joy ! 
Conrad,  Well,  go  to  bed — Gfood  night ! 

Kurt.  Goodnight! 

Gertrude,  Soft  sleep  I 

Conrad,  And  sign 

The  cross  to  keep  away  the  Evil  One  I 

Oertrude,  He's  gone 

Conrad,  Then  clear  away  the  table,  wife — 

That  was  a  real  hangman's  meal  1 
Well,  it  will  soon  be  o'er,  the  struggle  and  the  pain. 

Cfertrude.  I  cannot  keep  the  stranger  fiom  my  mind. 

Kurt,  (in  the  chamber.) 

Here  in  one  house,  beneath  one  roof  again 
With  her  who  gave  to  me  this  life  of  wo, 
Here  will  I  break  my  pilgrim's  staff  in  twain, 
Here  hope  that  Vengeance  may  her  rage  forego ! 

Conrad,  (to  Qtrtrudey  who  is  peeping  through  a  crack  in  the  partition.) 

Fie,  shame  on  tt^,  wife  I 
Listeners  you  know — 

Oertrude,  He's  loosening  his  belt, 

And  lays  it  on  one  side — 'lis  full  and  tieavy ! 

Conrad,     The  man  he  took  it  from,  as  I  should  judge, 
Feels  no  more  pain — 

Oertrude,  What  mean  you  1 

Conrad,  Go  to  bed. 

Kuri,  (within.)  When  on  this  humble  couch  I  laid  my  head, 
How  shepherds'  horns  would  lull  me  into  rest  1 

0  that  suchgolden  dreams  had  nerer  left  my  breast ! 

[  Tnrows  himself^  half  undressed,  on  an  old  arm-chair. 

Cfertrude.  (listening.)  He's  talking  to  himself—of  gold — 

Conrad.  To  bed  I 

Gertrude.  Be  not  so  stem— I'm  going.    Com'st  thou  not  1 

Conrad.     Not  yet. 

Gertrude,  He  spoke  of  our  lost  son  so  oft,  so  kindly — 

Conrad,     As  Heaven's  my  witness,  if  thou  art  not  quiet 
I'll  run  away  at  once. 

Gertrude,  Oh  what  a  thought ! 

Should  it  be  he  himself,  our  long-lost  son. 
Returned  to  share  with  us  his  honest  gains  7 

1  loved  him  ever  and  must  loye  him  still ; 
Ah,  be  not  angry  at  a  mother's  tears! 

Conrad.     Wife,  wife,  upon  the  honour  of  a  soldier 

I'll  not  endure  this  longer.    Hast  not  heard. 

Not  read  in  print,  that  of  the  whole  battalion 

In  which  our  Kurt  enlisted,  none  escaped  1 

That  in  that  night  of  terror  which  the  stranger 

Tells  us  he  witnessed,  every  <me  was  slain  1 

What,  shall  the  son  who  in  his  grave  lies  mouldering 

Return  1  As  well  might  we  expect  old  father 

To  come  and  rage  a^ain !  Child,  'tis  not  so— 

Death  is  the  wage  of  sin,  and  be  who  once 

Has  entered  on  the  dark  and  narrow  way, 

Cannot  retrace  his  steps. 

Gertrude,  (who  has  thrown  herself  on  a  bed  of  straw  in  the  back-grow%d.) 
Who  can  the  stranger  be,  I  wonder  1 
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Conrad.  Who  t 

A  fellow  that  has  nothing  good  about  him. 

Gertrude.  He  said  his  parents  lived  a  league  from  here. 

Conrad.     He  lied  I  You  know  well,  at  this  time  of  year 

None  live  up  here  but  owls. 
Gtrtmde,  He  seemed  so  goodi 

Conrad,     Ha,  did  he  1  Did'st  not  see  that  still  he  never  stood. 
But  restless  up  and  down  the  chamber  walked, 
And  gazed  with  burning  eyes  upon  us  as  we  talked  1 
Tve  Men  a  soldier — steady  men  I've  seen 
Who  would  not  flinch  though  death  should  come  between ; 
But  sueh  as  he  by  devils  are  possessed. 
And  therefore  wander  still,  cud  ne'er  Imow  peace  nor  rest 

Oertmde.  At  all  events  he's  left  behind  his  wine, 
Drink,  it  will  warm  thee — 

Conrad.  Here's  his  health  and  mine  I 

Qtrtrude,  {going  to  sUep.) 

May  uod  be  good  when  soul  and  body  sever! 

Conrad.     I  would  say  '  Amen ;'  but  since  that  day  never 
Have  I  essayed  it. 

[Eyeing  ike  clock. 
Just  twelve !  when  yonder  hand  that  moves  so  fiist 
Shall  point  to  twelve  to-morrow — 'twill  be  past ! 
For  then — those  screaming  owls,  what  noise  they  make ! 
The  word  will  be,  March,  Conrad,  plun^  into  the  lake  1 
'Tis  passing  strange — must  then  this  thing  be  so  1 

Qertmde.  [moaning  in  sleep.) 
Ahl 

Conrad.     Hark,  she  groans  too !  it  is  a  house  of  woe, 
Where  each  bad  deed  is  followed  by  a  worse ; 
Where  children  from  their  fathers  heir  the  curse — 
No  joy  shall  ever  visit  it  aeain — 
That  stranger  there  could  tree  us  from  our  paifr* 
Qold  has  he — well,  no  matter,  I've  his  wine. 
Thou  wine  can'st  free  me  from  this  doom  of  mine. 
Free  me  1 — his  money,  that  could  free  me — ^No  I 
What  new  fiend  is  it  that  assaults  me  so  1 

Gertrude,  {singing  in  sleep.) 

^  Oh,  wherefore  is  thy  sword  so  red, 
Edwaidr 

Conrad.     She  sings  in  sleep— 'tis  horrible  to  hear. 

Gertrude.  **  Oh,  I  have  slain  an  eagle  dead." 

Conrad.     It  makes  me  shudder — and  she  breathes  so  deep— 

Gertrude.  "  Therefore  is  my  sword." 

Conrad.  Gkrtrude ! 

Gertrude,  (awakening.)        Well,  what  is  it  1 

Conrad.     What  ails  thee,  wife  1 

Gertrude.  AJas,  I  cannot  say. 

Conrad.     Thou  did'st  sing  in  thy  sleep^- 

Gertrude.  11 

Conrad.     Of  slaying  an  eagle  dead. 

Gertrude.  That  song's  for  ever  sounding  in  my  ears. 

Ctnurad.     Is  not  that  the  old  song  whose  burden  is-* 

*^  Oh,  1  have  slain  my  fhther  dead, 
Therefore  is  my  sword  so  red : 
Mother,  the  fault  is  thine  !'* 

Gertrude.  Yes,  ah  yes ! 

Conrad.     A  silly  song. 

Gertrude.  Pray  come  to  bed,  I  tremble. 
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Conrad,     Yes,  soon — 

€fertrud€.  Then  HI  g(A  up,  I  cannot  sleep ; 

Oh  Qod,  son  is  the  punishmeat  of  sin  t 

[Rises  weeping, 
Kwrt,  {in  the  chamber  praying,) 

In  my  departing  hour 

Depart  thou  not  from  me! 
Let  thy  atoning  power 

My  plea  for  pardon  be  1 
When  sorrowful  I  languish, 

And  sigh  for  peace  in  vain, 
Relieve  me  from  my  anguish, 
Thou  Christ  for  sinners  slain ! 

[Remaiiis  on  his  knees. 

Conrad,     A  foolish  soAg,  that  of  the  bloody  sword. 

'Tis  like  an  ice-cold  axe  upon  the  neck. 

I'm  coU  I 
Oertrude,  I,  too  I 

Conrad,  The  fever— have  w»  caught  it 

From  yonder  rogue  1 — ^if  so,  he's  found  his  man ; 

Many  such  fellows  have  I  cleft  in  sunder. 

Gertrude,  {shuddering.)  In  sunder  I 

Conrad.  Are  I  what  fearest  thou  1  do'st  remember 

Father's  last  will  1— Brr— 

[Looking  at  the  dock. 
How  the  hands  runs  on  1 
Vm  cold — make  fire  1 
OerPrude,  Where's  tht  wood  1 

Conrad,  Why,  take 

That  scythe — we  never  more  shall  want  to  use  it, 
Th'  accursed  thing — ^long  since  it  should  have  perished. 

Cfertrtide.  I  tremble  when  I  touch  it. 

[Breaks  the  scythe  inpieces^  and  kindles  fire  with  U, 

Knrt.  (in  his  room.) 

Mt  hope's  foMilled'-^I  hear  a  voice  from  Hearen 

That  to  the  penitent  proclaims  its  grace, 
And  quiet  sleep  is  to  my  eyelids  given 

In  wis  my  cniUhood^s  well-known  resting  place. 
How  oflen  on  this  wall,  renembered  loag, 
My  merry  sounding  shepherd's  horn  IVe  hung  I 
My  childhood's  visions  visit  Bie  once  more — 

My  little  sister,  with  her  gentle  hand 
Strews  Alpine  roses  round — ^my  suffiBrings  sove 

Are  past — I  tread  once  more  my  native  land  I 
[Ebngs  his  doGies  on  a  nail  in  the  partition,  the  nail  yields  and  they  fall, 

Conrad.     What  felll 

Gertrude,  I  know  not. 

Conrad,  Strange  Ibrebodings  fill  me, 

And  fear — Reach  me  the  Bible. 

Kurt,  {inhisroom.^ 

The  Dftu,  it  seems,  will  hold  my  clothes  no  lottgoM- 
Welly  they  are  larger  now — I'll  make  it  fast. 

Conrad,  (reading  in  the  Bible.) 

*^  The  father's  blessing  builds  the  child's  house  up, 
The  mother's  curse  brmgs  it  in  ruin  down." 
Not  so !  A  mother's  blessing,  that  alone 
Can  build  them  up— a/oMer'j  curse  it  is 
That  brings  them  down. 

[Kurt  has  made  the  naUfast^  and  proceeds  to  hmtgkis  dMe$  on  it ;  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  movement,  the  large  knife^  hanging  on  the  9ther  tide  of  the 
partition,  faUs  to  the  ground  at  Oertrvde's  feet.] 

TOL.  iz.  S9 
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Ckrtrude.  (handing  U  to  Om/rad^ 

See  there!  the  knife  fell  down. 

Ccwrad,     Did  not  that  chap  say  he  had  been  a  mnideier  1 

[  T%e  light  in  the  lantern  goes  ont. 
He  eaid  he  had— Well,  he's  an  outlaw  then ; 
All  men  are  free  to  rob  and  plunder  him, 
The  laws  allow  it,  nay,  they  do  approve  it — 

Qertrude,  For  God's  sake,  husband ! 

Conrad.  I  might  slay  him  now, 

Dead  men  can  tell  no  tales,  and  I've  a  right  to— 

Qertrude,  For  Jesus' sake  1 

Conrad,  Come,  come,  make  no  more  noise — 

I  wiU  not  do  it ;  but— our  time  is  short. 

And  he's  a  robber,  that's  as  clear  as  day ; 

Perhaps  a  sorcerer — one  that's  dan^rous 

To  all  the  cantons — I  should  like  right  well 

To  share  his  plunder. 
Oertrude.  Think  not  of  such  crime! 

Conrad,     If  not,  then  I  must  plupge  into  the  lake. 


Ckrtrude, 

Conrad,     Well,  shall  I  then — 

Qertrude,  Do— as— thou  wilt 

Conrad,  Then  light  me. 

Ooftrude.  (taking  the  lamp  from  the  table,)  Oh  misery! 
^Tis  midnight— "'tis  a  fitly  chosen  hour; 
Then  we  wt\  daring,  even  though  father  lay  there 
In  his  last  struggled  Well,  why  dost  thou  tremble  1 
[Qertrude^  holding  the  lamp  in  one  hand^  dings  itith  the  other  to  Conrad, 

Conrad,  (as  he  creeps  toward  the  chamher.  strikes  with  his  foot  against  the  knife, 
which  lies  on  the  ground.) 

Ho,  ho !  so  thou  art  there  then,  old  acquaintance  1 
Thou  shalt  along  with  me  I 

[Picking  it  up, 

Qertrude,  Wilt  shed  his  blood  1 

Conrad,     No,  but  thou  doet  not  see  the  thing  aright. 

Fve  loeen  a  soldier :  there  have  eathoed  prudence ; 
A  ■haii)-edged  tool  like  this  is  uwavs  useful. 

[T%ey  enter  the  chamher, 
I  say !  does  h  not  smell  like  coipses  herel 

Qertrude.  Oh,  come  away  I 

Conrad,  He  sleeps.    Where  is  his  belt 

With  money  t  There  it  is,  beneath  the  mattrass. 
Well,  take  it.- 

Qertrude,  No! 

Conrad.  Wliy,  what's  the  matter,  woman  1 

Art  thou  ashamed— it  is  a  scurry  trick 
In  truth,  and  a  disgrace.    What  dost  thou  think  1 
Suppose  we— leave  iti 

Qertrude,  Blessed  be  the  thou^t ! 

Conrad,  (sticking  the  knife  in  his  beU.) 

Aye,  let's  die  mnocent— Innocent  1  Kot  so. 

(7^  clock  strikes  twelve, 
Conrad,  {counting,)  One,  two,  three,  four,  liYe,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 

eleven — twelve ! 
Scold  not,  father— it  is  over ! 

Qertrude,    {dragging  him  towards  the  door.) 

Oh,  come! 
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Cmu^ad.  {opening  thi  door  camHousliff  drawt  hack  in  tkivering  krror,) 

GtHrude.  Godt  What's  the  matter  7 

Conrad,     In  that  room  I  cannot  enter ! 

Otrtrude.  Why  so  1 

Conrad,     Doet  not  see  old  ftther  sitting  in  the  chair, 

Blue  and  with  sunken  eyes,  turn  slowly  round 
And  glare  upon  me  1 

Ckrtrude.'  {opening  the  door,  and  looking  into  the  room.) 

There  u  nothing  there ! 

Conrad,  {drawing  Oertrude  doser  to  him,) 

Stay  here — I  tremble — stay  close  by  me  here ! 
There! 

{Drawing  her  arm  toiihin  his,  and  raising  both  as  if  to  pray, 
p  me  pray,  oh  help  me! 

Oertrude,  Oh,  could  I  but  gain  help ! 

Conrad,     Our  fatheri  who  hast  cursed  me  1 

[To  Gertmde, 
•  See  how  the  stranger,  sneering,  laughs  in  sleep- 
He  laughs  at  me,  because  1  am  accursed 
And  he  is  not. 

Oertrude,  O  fly  the  evil  thought  I 

Conrad,  {his  hands  still  folded  in  prayer.) 
Father! 

[To  Oertrude, 
Harkf  haric,  his  gold's  accursed  too  1 
Come,  it  exclamis,  come !  and  I  hear  its  voice 
As  he  could  hear  the  glaciers — dost  not  hear  1 

Oertrude,  It  is  the  owls. 

Conrad,     I  teU  you  'tis  his  gold — ^I  know  it  well — 

That  gold  can  free  me  from  the  fanes  of  hell  1 
See  how  he  smiles  contented — and  shall  he  alone 
Live  in  peace  and  plenty,  while  I  in  anguish  groan  1 
Am  I  not  a  man  too,  and  one  that  firmly  stood 
In  the  ranks  of  battle  when  the  rivers  ran  with  blood, 
While  yon  craven  murderer  was  prowling  round  the  wood  1 
And  must  I,  disgraced  for  ever,  plunge  into  the  sea. 
While  l*m  poor  and  curae-beladen — that  shall  never  be ! 

[Forcing  himself  away  from  Oertrude, 
No,  no— I'U  be  rescued,  rescued,  though  in  torment  I  for  ever  pine— 

[Shouting,  and  rushing  upon  Kurt, 
Sorcerer,  thy  gold  is  mine ! 

Kurt,  {who  awakes  while  Conrad  is  bending  over  him  to  remove  the  belt  from 
under  the  mattrass,  cries  out,  yet  under  the  injimence  of  sleep,)  . 
ELa !  murderers,  thieves ! 

Conrad,  {in  a  rage,  drawing  out  the  knife  and  plunging  U  repeatedly  into 

Kurfs  bnast.) 
Thou  art  thyself  the  murderer  I 

Kurt,  {sinking  back  fainily,) 

Me — your  own — son— do  you  destroy  1 

Conrad.  My  son! 

Kurt,  {with  a  last  effort  of  strength,  raises  himself  up^  and  draws  out  a  papor 

from  his  vest,) 
I  am — there,  read  I 

Omrad,  {taking  the  paper  from  his  hand,  hurries  to  the  lamp,  which  he  had 

set  on  thejtoor,  and  reads,) 
It  is  a  passport 
For  Kurt  Curuth  of  Schwarrbach— 

[Drops  the  foper. 
Aye,  cursed  fhther! 'tis  thine  own  son's  blood  I 
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OerMide.  {kasUly  roUing  Mp  Kwr^s  left  sleeve.) 

The  scythe  is  on  his  arm  I — It  is  my  son, 

[Sinking  down  on  the  couch,  toith  her  sen  dying  in  ker  urns. 

Take  my  life  too,  thou  murderer  of  thy  children  I 
Kurt,  (to  his  parents.) 

Your  father — ^is  appeasedj  the  curse  is  spent — 
Conrad.     And  thou — dost  thou  ibrgiye? 
Kurt.  I  do  I 

Cenrad.  And  God- 

Will  A*? 

Kurt.  Amen! 

Gertrude,  He  dies ! 

Conrad.     In  God's  name  be  it  so ! 

I  am  prepared  to  meet  the  &te  Vye  courted : 

I'll  to  the  judges  and  confess  the  crime  j 

And  when  the  hangman's  axe  shall  dnnk  my  blood, 

GKxJ  be  my  judge !  to  him  are  all  things  clear. 

This  is  the  twenty-fourth  of  February-— 

Amen !  God's  grace  is  ample ! — 


GENIUS  AND  CHARACTER  OF  MRS.  HEMANS. 

It  ia  an  instnictive  as  well  as  an  interesting  employment,  to 
trace  those  original  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  temperament 
which  define  the  capacities  of  individuals,  and  impel  or  direct 
their  powers.  A  singular  combination  of  ardour  and  tenderness 
appears  to  be  the  most  prominent  trait  of  disposition  in  her  whose 
character  we  are  about  to  trace.  To  these  we  may  add  the  vivid 
susceptibility  which  is  inseparable  from  the  predominance  of  such 
elements.  The  sense  of  beauty  must  also  be  a  result  of  such  a  con- 
stitution, which,  as  the  character  is  developed,  becomes  inseparably 
blended  with  a  tendency  to  sentiment.  A  being  so  constituted  must 
necessarily  issue  in  romantic  and  ideal  forms  of  life. 

A  masculine  intellect,  united  to  such  qualities,  might  make  a  pro- 
digious impression  on  the  mental  world.  A  powerful  will  combined 
with  them,  would  enable  their  possessor  to  produce  great  effects  in 
actual  life ;  and  irregular  passions  might  turn  them  into  sources  of 
the  deepest  misery.  But  the  gentle  and  harmonious  nature  of  the 
amiable  being,  in  whom  endowments  so  rare  were  combined,  con- 
tained no  jarring  element  by  which  they  could  be  disturbed  or  per- 
yerted ;  and  they  gradually  expanded  into  a  rare  moral  and  intd- 
lectual  beauty. 

The  ardour  and  the  susceptibility  of  her  nature  exposed  Mrs. 
Hemans  to  the  sufferingi  which  sometimes  wait  on  the  affections ; 
and  firom  these  sufferings  the  exercise  of  a  profound  and  vigorous 
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intolleet  might  bare  proved  a  partial  nliafy  ky  alworbiiig  the  atten* 
tion,  and  concehtratiDg  it  on  objects  which  do  not  agitate  the  heart. 
Had  the  reaeoning  powers,  in  this  beautiful  instance  of  feminine 
mindy  been  of  a  stronger  cast,  the  individual  might  have  been  more 
easily  guarded  against  the  perils  of  aflbotion,  or  more  steadily  sus- 
tained under  its  trials.  But  the  peculiarity  of  her  mental  constitu- 
tion  formed  the  source  of  her  power  in  poetry.  The  well-balanced 
mind  might  have  presented  us  with  the  contemplation  of  a  sounder 
and  firmer  character^  in  which  there  might  have  been  more  to  com- 
mand our  respect.  But  where  would  have  been  that  romantic  sen. 
timenty  and  that  melting  pathos,  which  now  are  the  triumph  of  her 
muse  7  Her's  was  not  the  Roman  strength  of  will,  to  nerve  the  soul 
against  the  sensibility  to  pain ;  nor  her's  the  violence  of  feeling, 
that  would  explode  in  passionate  expression. 

In  such  a  nature,  deep  griefs  or  the  sense  of  injury,  would  work  a 
silent  inward  effect :  sorrow  must  become  perpetual,  and  weigh 
down  the  heart.  The  sufferer  would  endure  quietly,  while  the  vita! 
chord  could  hold.  Such  was  her  lot ;  and  while  it  brought  out,  so 
beautifiilly,  the  feminine  perfection  of  her  character,  it  shed  over  her 
poetry  the  subdued  and  tender  light,  which  constitutes  its  peculiar 
charm. 

With  the  elements  of  passion  more  prevalent,  this  tried  spirit 
might  have  given  way  to  repining  and  melancholy,  and  forfeited 
the  divine  gift  which  was  its  talisman  against  eWl.  But  as  she 
was,  this  tender-hearted  being  stands  forth  a  most  eloquent  and 
touching  example  of  patient  suffering,  and  a  beautiful  instance  <^ 
the  dement  of  evil  rendered  tributary  to  mental  power,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  discipline  of  genius. 

The  peculiar  susceptibility  incident  to  the  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  fervour  and  tenderness  by  which  she  was  characterised, 
multiplied,  no  doubt,  her  sources  of  pain ;  but  not  less,  those  of  the 
most  exquisite  pleasure.  She  was  thus  prepared  for  her  poetic 
office,  as  priestess  of  nature,  to  touch  the  heart,  and  quicken  it  to 
the  sense  of  being,  in  all  its  varying  forms  and  aspects.  Her  own 
vivid  sympathy  with  joy  or  with  sorrow,  she  transfuses  into  the 
bosom  of  her  reader.  We  feel,  in  perusing  her  page,  more  vividly 
than  before,  not  only  the  pains,  but  also  the  pleasures,  which  lie 
strown  along  the  path  of  our  common  life ;  we  are  more  consciously 
awake  to  feeling,  and  to  the  duties  which  it  teaches ;  we  realize 
more  dbtinctly  the  extent  to  which  our  being  may  be  rendered  a 
ceaseless  fountain  of  happiness  or  of  misery. 

To  Mis.  Hemans  herself,  the  susceptibility  to  external  influences 
was  not  by  any  means  an  habitual  source  of  pain.  Witness  her  ex. 
ulting  sense  of  tbe  joy ousness  of  nature  and  of  life,  ia  aQ  their  fonm^ 
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and  the  playful  moods  so  often  legible  in  her  pxivate  comspondencet 
as  well  as  in  the  intercourse  of  domestic  life. 

That  there  was  no  degree  of  excess  in  the  ardour  and  suscepti- 
bility of  her  temperament,  we  can  hardly  venture  to  affirm*  The 
attentive  perusal  of  the  narrative  of  her  early  life  will  show  that. 
In  all  probability,  the  organization  of  the  heart  was  such  as  to  en- 
tail a  morbid  tendency  to  excessive  action.  This  organic  imper* 
fection  found  a  channel  in  romance  as  long  as  no  unwonted  evil 
befel  the  juvenile  sympathies*  But  when  the  cloud  of  sorrow  gather- 
ed  and  settled  on  the  heart,  the  constitutional  feature  become  more 
distinctly  and  more  unfit vourably  manifest*  The  irregular  and  pal- 
pitating  throb  became  more  frequent  and  more  aggravated.  The 
effects  of  organic  action  overbalanced  those  of  the  will.  The 
strains,  even  of  poetry,  were  suffered  to  flow  too  uniformly  in  the 
channels  of  sorrow;  life  began  to  appear  too  much  a  scene  of  in- 
evitable  suffering ;  woman's  lot  was  often  exhibited  but  as  a  vana- 
tion  of  woe.  There  is  much  of  her  poetry  which  we  cannot  read 
without  a  preponderating-  sense  of  pain,  and  this  is  a  defect ;  for  the 
true  office  of  poetry  is  to  heal,  not  to  aggravate  the  heart-ache 
which  arises  from  so  many  sources  in  human  life. 

The  ardour  of  the  temperament  of  Mrs.  Hemans  led  her,  in  aome 
respects,  into  the  evils  of  excess.  Her  admiration  of  the  chivalrous 
and  the  noble  too  nearly  approached  homage  to  the  warlike.  Her 
delineations  of  heroism  are  too  often  limited  to  deeds  of  military 
prowess,  and  to  the  passion  for  renown.  It  is  delightful  to  see  the 
sense  of  the  heroic  manifested  by  woman.  But  that  I  do  not  err 
in  attributing  to  Mrs.  Hemans  an  undue  admiration  of  the  **  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war,"  will  be  rendered  evident  by  rrferring  to 
the  origin  of  this  feeling  in  the  circumstances  of  her  early  life,  or 
by  hearing  her  express  the  rapture  of  delight  with  which  she  wield- 
ed the  glittering  weapon  when  placed  in  her  hand  by  ^  the  great 
magician  of  the  north."*  That  even  a  woman's  eye  should  kindle 
at  the  sight  of  a  drawn  sword,  if  invested  with  a  charm  of  exalted 
association,  is  natural.  But  it  surely  is  no  part  of  a  woman's  na- 
ture to  take  an  intense  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  that  emblem 
of  havoc  and  destruction.  Here  was  certainly  an  impassioned  ex- 
cess of  feeUng ;  and  it  was  this  overweening  estimation  of  military 

circumstance  and  character  which  was  the  origin  of  her  bitterest 
woes. 

Yet  how  beautifully  she  has  smoothed  and  polished  the  front  of 
^grim  visaged  war !"   The  death  of  the  patriot  hero  she  has  ren- 

«  »  Bat  Oh  I  the  bright  Bwords  !"*««<<!  hare  the  etrongest  lore  for  the 
flash  of  glittering  steel— and  Sir  Waiter  brought  out,  I  know  not  Eow,  many  gal- 
lant blaibs  to  show  me."— Leiter/r^m  Ai^Bitford. 
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dered  irresiatiblj  ftscinating  to  the  yoathful  heart.  She  has  alwa3r8 
held  honour  far  above  life,  and  given  only  too  powerful  a  charm  to 
the  ecene  of  combat  when  ennobled  by  principle. 

The  vivid  sense  of  beauty  which  characterised  the  mental  consti- 
tution of  this  highly  endowed  woman,  was  a  gift  productive  of  purer 
good.  It  is  perhaps,  in  aU  instances  of  genius,  the  compensating 
power,  by  which  a  more  than  ordinary  susceptibility  of  pain  is  ba- 
lanced by  a  constant  source  of  exquisite  and  unmingled  delight. 
Few,  however,  even  of  the  poetic  temperament,  seem  to  have  been 
so  intensely  alive  to  this  peculiar  enjoyment  as  the  individual 
whose  character  we  have  been  contemplating.  It  fonned  the  per- 
petual  solace  of  her  spirit,  refreshed  her  nature  when  exhausted  with 
toil ;  renovated  her  powers  when  inclined  to  flag  from  the  enfeebling 
effects  of  sickness ;  and  awakened  all  the  slumbering  zephyis  of 
fimcy,  summoned  forth  the  rushing  streams  of  emotion,  and  shed  the 
restoring  dews  which  beautify  the  Eden  of  the  heart. 

It  was  this  healing  and  reviving  virtue,  which  she  delighted  to 
lecognize^in  the  flowers,^  which  she  almost  worshipped.  It  was 
their  power  to  touch  the  heart,  rather  than  the  eye,  on  which  she 
loved  to  dwell.  To  her,  all  external  beauty  was  emblematic— nsigni- 
ficant  of  the  affections.  Her's  was  **  the  perpetual  hymn  within 
the  soul." 

She  dwelt,  she  walked  abroad,  in  a  world  of  beauty,  in  which  there 
was  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  capacity  itself  for  love— evolv- 
ing at  once  her  own  peculiar  power,  that  of  depicting  loveliness, 
and  illustrating  the  great  moral  truth,  that,  as  from  the  coarse  and 
crude  earth,  aided  by  changing  seasons,  and  fallen  leaves,  and  de« 
caying  weeds,  spring  up  the  perfect  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the 
rose  ;  so,  amid  crumbling  hopes,  and  darkening  cares,  and  soiling 
grief,  blooms  in  the  heart  the  celestial  element  of  love. 

When  we  advert  to  the  experience  of  her  life,  and,  opening  the 
volume  of  her  poetry,  find  every  page  but  a  varied  tribute  to  the 
power  of  the  beautiful,  we  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  there  is, 
within,  as  well  as  without  the  human  heart,  a  loveliness  to  which  no 
sorrow  can  wholly  dim  the  mental  eye. 

Beauty  of  sentiment — the  charm  of  ideal  beauty — was  the  crown- 
ing excellence  of  her  poetry.  It  hovers  over  all  her  verse,  and  flits 
through  all  its  imagery,  like  the  presence  of  a  visiting  angel.  Now, 
it  is  man  dying  the  patriot's  death  on  the  well-fought  field ;  now 
woman,  hallowing  the  privacy  of  home,  **  brooding  o'er  that  sole 
spot  of  earth,"  **  watching  the  stars  out  by  the  bed  of  pain,"  or 
dying  a  martyr  to  the  affections.  In  all  its  forms,  it  Lb  human  vir. 
tue  in  its  most  exalted  attitudes,  but  softened  by  a  touch  of  tender- 
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11688  and  grace*    Her  portraits  of  hamanity  win  not  only  our  ad. 
miration,  but  our  love* 

The  private  life  and  character  of  this  amiable  woman  were  bean« 
tifuUy  accordant  with  her  poetic  genius.  We  find  her  exciting  but 
little  interest  in  the  mind  of  casual  or  superficial  observers.  Her 
gentle  and  unassuming  spirit  delighted  not  in  display.  8he  with* 
drew  into  an  inner  life,  where  kindred  minds  only  could  find  her* 
To  hetf  homage  had  no  unction.  She  was  a  sincere  single-minded 
being,  seeking  rest  in  the  bosom  of  a  little  circle,  whose  intercourse 
was  the  life  of  her  aflfections— on  whom,  indeed,  she  was  perhaps  too 
dependent  for  her  happiness*  True  to  her  own  feminine  nature, 
she  staked  no  part  of  t^r  happiness  on  observation  or  applause* 
The  sympathy  or  approbation  of  a  friend  weighed  infinitely  more 
with  her  than  the  voice  of  public  encomium. 

Often,  when  the  most  flattering  demonstrations  were  pouring  in 
upon  her,  was  her  mind  occupied  with  nothing  but  her  maternal 
anxiety  for  her  family.  Need  we  wonder  that  the  sounds  of  eulogy 
were  unheeded,  while  the  solicitations  of  afiections  were  so  importu- 
nate 7  The  entire  simplicity  of  her  character,  as  well  as  the  deep 
and  trying  nature  of  her  experience,  preserved  her  from  aH  per- 
version. 

Yet  she  was  not  one  whose  spirit  would  effloresce  under  tnffering. 
She  was  naturally  buoyant  and  light-hearted,  and  prone  to  innocent 
mirth.  Amidst  her  children,  or  with  intimate  friends,  her  firesh 
heart  would  break  forth  in  many  a  sportive  sally*  Her  poetry,  in- 
deed, though  generally  of  a  grave  and  deeply  serious  tone,  indicates, 
not  unfrequently,  how  earnestly  she  sympathised  with  the  glee  of 
the  fireside* 

Another  natural  and  beautifiil  trait  of  Bfrs.  Hemans,  was  her  ten- 
derness as  a  woman-«-not  as  a  wife  or  a  mother  only— but  as  a  true 
hearted,  sympathising  woman*  To  her  every  condition  of  life  was 
sacred,  because  it  was  the  lot  of  humanity.  How  touchingly  she 
speaks  of  the  humble  poor!  Her  charities  have  no  tinge  of  afiecta- 
tion ;  for  she  dwells  fully  as  often  on  ihe  natural  happiness  in  which 
poverty  is  rich,  as  she  does  on  the  privations  or  pains  with  which  it 
has  also  to  do. 

Her  sympathy  with  the  appropriate  feelings  of  her  own  sex,  is 
purifying  and  ennobling  in  its  tendency.  She  jusdy  makes  woman 
an  heroic  being,  to  whom  magnanimity — sdf-sacrificing  greatness 
of  soul — ^is  as  natural  as  to  man,  though  working  in  a  more  seques- 
tered sphere.  But  how  indescribably  true,  how  deeply  affecting, 
are  her  delineations  of  the  suflferings  and  the  joys  of  the  female 
heart !  Some  of  these  constitute  the  meet  beautiful  passages  of  the 
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kiod,  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  and  muat  prove  ae 
lasting  as  the  langoage. 

Her  tendencies  to  the  romantic  and  the  ideal,  were,  perhaps,  too 
strong  for  her  own  happiness ;  as  these  qualities  are  unavoidably 
attended  by  the  sense  of  disappointment  which  ever  hangs  over 
finite  prospects,  and  can  fiiid  no  proper  scope  but  in  those  indefi- 
nite aspirations,  which,  after  all,  are  the  truest  as  well  as  the  loftiest 
happiness  of  our  present  being.  The  dispositions  to  which  we  al. 
lude  are  certainly  not  the  most  useful  to  an  unassisted  female, 
struggling  with  difficulties,  and  standing  in  need  of  enterprise  and 
tact  to  help  her  through  the  world. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  romance  and  ideality,  if  not  balanced  by 
action,  incline  the  mind  to  dwell  upon,  if  not  to  magnify,  its  suffer- 
ings— a  result  which  identifies  itself  with  poetic  melancholy,  and 
leads  to  monotony  and  feebleness  of  expression. 

We  can  hardly  ^loubt,  that  had  Mrs.  Hemans  accustomed  herself, 
in  early  life,  to  habits  such  as  the  patriarch  Wordsworth  took  it  for 
granted  that  she,  in  common  with  womankind,  possessed-^I  allude 
to  the  memorable  occasion  of  the  scales,  which  put  her  upon  her 
good  looks* — her  mind  would  have  had  an  agreeable  relief  from  the 
pressure  of  excessive  feeling,  and  a  more  uniform  and  healthful 
cheerfulness.  Or,  perhaps,  still  better  for  her,  could  she,  like  Mrs. 
Siddons,  have  had  recourse  to  the  occupation  of  modelling,  by  which 
she  might  have  dissipated  the  shadows  of  grief  and  care,  in  an  ex* 
ercise  which  should  give  play  to  the  ideal  in  a  varied  form,  and 
call  on  the  hand  to  minister  to  the  mind  by  realizing  its  cre- 
ations. '  Had  she  possessed  such  a  resource,  even  as  a  variety  with 
which  to  intersperse  the  practice  of  music,  of  which  she  was  so 
fond,  and  in  which  she  so  excelled,  (I  mean  in  that  skill  which  flows 
from  the  heart  rather  than  the  head,)  but  which,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, tended  to  excite  rather  than  allay  the  morbid  activity  of 
the  heart— -4iad  she  had  such  an  aid  at  command,  her  hours  might 
often  have  flown  more  tranquilly  and  more  cheerfully. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  incessant  activity  of  the  braini 

•  ''  Imagine,  my  dear ,  a  bridal  present  made  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  a 

youn^  lady  in  whom  he  is  much  interested — a  poet*s  daughter,  too !  You  will  be 
thinking  of  a  brooch  in  the  shape  of  a  lyre,  or  a  butterfly-shaded  aigrette,  or  a 
forget-me-not,  or  some  such  *  small  g[ear' — nothing  of  the  sort}  but  a  good,  hand- 
some, substantial,  useful-looking  pair  of  scales,  to  hang  up  in  her  store-room  1 


happi 

are  not  very  clear-stgbted,  so  that  I  believe  no  suspicion  derof^atory  to  my  nota- 
bility of  character  has  yet  flashed  upon  the  mighty  master's  mind:  indeed,  I  told 
him  that  I  looked  upon  scales  as  particularly  graceful  things,  and  had  great 
tbooghu  of  having  my  picture  taken  with  a  pair  in  my  huMl."— Z^sMff  jr^m 
f  D0V€  N€U;  AmbUnde. 
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which  the  frequency  of  her  compoeitioiis  required^  added  to  the  evil 
of  organic  irritation ;  and  that  every  means  of  diverting  the  atten- 
tion and  relaxing  the  mind  which  could  possibly  be  foundy  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  have  been  a  benefit. 

But  why  was  this  oppressive  frequency  of  composition  requisite  t 
Is  it  possible,  we  ask  in  astonishment,  that  these  beautiful  prodnc* 
tions — most  of  which  are  master-pieces  in  their  kind — were  not 
deemed  worthy  of  a  compensation  adequate  to  the  wants  of  their 
author  and  her  children  ?  Could  a  great  and  generous  nation,  which, 
through  its  multiplied  channels  of  mind,  was  daily  imbibing  the  ex* 
quisite  effusions  of  her's,  permit  one  whose  genius  reflected  so  much 
beauty  on  its  language  to  feel  the  cramping  influence  of  inadequate 
means  1  Alas !  it  is  too  true.     Whilst 

"  The  nightingale  was  showering 
Her  own  heart's  lile-drops  on  the  burning  lay — 

And  pour'd  her  strength,  but  not  her  grief  away." 

the  listeners  allowed  her  to  perish  in  her  song. 

Why  should  such  a  woman  have  had  to  struggle  with  circum- 
stances ;  to  have  no  permanent  Abode ;  to  strive,  without  success,  to 
secure  for  her  children  such  an  education  as  she  wished  them  to 
receive  ? 

We  can  listen  to  no  answer  drawn  from  **  the  doctrine  of  labour 
and  wages,  demand  and  supply.''  Such  an  answer  is  an  insult  to 
common  feeling.  Where  were  the  wives,  the  mothers,  and  the  sis- 
ters of  England,  when  this  noble-minded  woman  was  sufiered  to 
leave  her  native  country  in  quest  of  subsistence  t 

Had  she  been  an  Italian,  princes  would  have  vied  to  cherish  her, 
and  the  very  populace  to  crown  her  with  befitting  garlands.  So 
much  for  ^  matter-of-fact"  communities,  and  their  boasted  justice. 

The  subjects  which  Mrs.  Hemans  delighted  to  select,  are  strikingly 
indicative  of  her  own  character.  They  are  all  beautifU  excerpts 
from  the  books  of  nature  and  life.  In  her  unrivalled  pictures  of 
mountains,  sea,  and  forest,  we  trace  the  associations  of  her  eariy 
life,  and  the  moulding  power  of  scenery  over  the  susceptible  spirit 
of  childhood.  The  varying  tones  of  the  wind  were  to  her  an  en* 
trancing  music ;  and  we  read  much  of  her  subsequent  history  in  the 
daring  custom  of  her  juvenile  years,  of  venturing  forth,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  for  the  romantic  luxury  of  a  solitary  bath  in  the  surf. 

But  it  was  not  Nature's  grander  features  only  that  attracted  her. 
Her  ear  was  open  to  every  whisper  amid  the  leaves,  to  the  silken 
sound  of  the  bending  grass,  to  the  peculiar  melody  of  every  bird, 
and  to  all  the  modulations  of  the  ever-shifting  voice  of  streams. 
She  had  an  eye  for  the  venerable  majesty  of  the  forest-oak ;  but  she 
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ddli|;fated  more  in  the  fragile  beauty  of  the  wild  flowery  and  was 
deeply  versed  in  all  the  poesy  of  their  natural  language.  What  a 
sympathy  was  hot's  with  the  free,  joyous,  and  musical  life  of  the 
birds! 

We  have  spoken  of  her  noble  and  affecting  delineations  of  hu« 
inanity,  her  admiration  of  the  lofty  in  man,  and  of  the  tender  and 
gentle  in  woman.  But  how  touching  is  her  recognition  of  child* 
hood !  She  is  alive  to  all  its  buoyancy  of  soul,  its  meteoric  flashes 
of  thought,  its  angelic  truth  and  loveliness,  and  its  overflowing  full- 
ness  of  aflTection. 

History,  as  the  great  book  of  the  heart,  she  delighted  to  study ; 
and  many  are  the  beautiful  garlands  which  she  suspended  in  the 
temple  of  Clio.  The  romance  of  history  was  her  favourite  theme ; 
but  the  passages  which  she  loved  to  recite  were  always  those  which 
bodied  forth  some  trait  of  noble  excellence,  or  of  humble  worth. 
The  volume  of  life,  to  her,  ever  opened  at  the  moral. 

Sculpture  and  music  were  her  favourites  among  the  arts.  The 
noble  simplicity  of  the  former,  together  with  its  inseparable  associ- 
ation  with  the  idea  of  death,  or  rather  of  **  life  in  death,"  appealed 
to  all  her  native  tendencies  of  feeling ;  and,  by  a  dim  but  deep-felt 
analogy,  to  her  experience  of  disappointment  and  overclouding 
grief.  But  music,  the  pliant  voice  of  the  heart — so  true  to  all  its 
tones,  so  mysteriously  powerful  in  all  its  moods — ^was  the  art  in 
which  her  poetic  genius  lived  and  moved,  beyond  the  sphere  of 
song.  It  was  here  that  her  spirit  found  its  quickest,  truest  response. 
The  most  ecstatic  thrill  of  joyous  melody  has  its  touch  of  pathos, 
into  which  it  seems  every  moment  about  to  dissolve.  To  the  expe- 
rience of  her  whose  nature  we  are  contemplating,  the  music  of  life 
was  never  without  its  under-tone  of  sadness ;  and  if  she  indulged 
this  strain  to  excess,  she  was,  in  that  very  thing,  true  to  herself. 
If  her  verse  is  too  uniformly  plaintive,  let  us  not  forget  the  cause. 

The  language  in  which  Mrs.  Hemans  loved  to  invest  her  thoughts, 
is  also  highly  characteristic  of  her  habits  of  feeling.  It  is  by  no 
means  feeble ;  yet  we  instantly  recognise  it  as  the  utterance  of  wo- 
man. It  Lb  always  graceful,  and  tender,  and  persuasive.  It  lacks 
neither  force  nor  earnestness,  but  it  is  always  gentle  and  subdued 
in  its  tone ;  and  wins  upon  the  soul,  as  its  exquisite  melody  does  upon 
the  ear,  by  the  mood  of  feeling  which  it  insensibly  creates.  Had 
it  blended  more  of  the  Promethean  fire  with  its  feminine  softness,  it 
would  have  formed  a  perfect  model  of  expression,  emanating  from 
the  mind  of  a  female.  But,  in  demanding  such  a  combination,  we 
are  asking  for  one  which  does  not  appear  in  ages,  and,  in  fact^ 
verges  on  impossibility. 

The  perfect  melody  of  verse  by  which  this  exquisite  lyrist  was 
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Dduaiye  hope  I  The  tempest  cttme 

Before  the  welcome  day, 
And  mid  the  darkness  of  the  night 

The  ressel  lost  her  way. 

The  storm  impelled  her  &r  beyond 

The  aid  of  mortal  hand, 
And  ere  the  morning  broke,  she  lay 

A  wreck  upon  the  strand. 

Ah  I  who  can  paint  the  anguish  now 

That  in  each  breast  did  lie, 
When  they  were  summon'd  to  the  deck 

To  learn  they  soon  must  die ! 

And  oh  1  what  thoughts  of  home  afiu", 
Of  love  and  friendships  there. 

Came  with  its  thousand  memoriea 
To  deepen  their  despair. 

While  Death,  in  icy  winding-sheet, 
Came  shivering  on  the  waves. 

And  tempests  sung  their  funeral  dirge 
Around  their  watery  graves. 

Then  parents  and  their  children  dear, 

Fast  to  each  other  clung ; 
And  wives  upon  their  husbands'  necks 

In  speechless  anguish  hung. 

While  every  ocean  surge  received 
Some  mortal's  dying  breath. 

As  on  that  vessel's  deck  was  kept 
The  carnival  of  death. 

The  frantic  sister,  too,  has  sought 

A  brother's  fond  embrace ; 
'Till  frozen  there,  the  sufferer  finds 

Her  final  resting-place. 

And  when  amid  the  foaming  surge 
Their  forms  the  stranger  finds ; 

Those  arms  which  fond  affection  bound, 
Cold  death  the  closer  binds. 

Behold  that  mother's  lifeless  form, 
To  whose  unconscious  breast 

Her  babe,  in  death's  deep  slumbers  hush'd, 
Maternal  love  has  press'd : — 

And  tell  me,  is  there  ought  in  life, 

More  precious  or  more  fair, 
Than  that  warm  throb  of  tender  love 

Which  death  haa  silene'd  there  1 
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8ee  friendly  groups  upon  that  dmk 

In  chrystal  shrouds  lie  dead ; 
Till  buried  by  the  billows'  shock 

Deep  in  their  ocean-bed. 

And  joy — and  hope-— and  high  design. 

And  truth  and  love  sincere. 
In  one  sad  moment  wreckM  and  lost, 

Lie  undistinguish'd  here ! 

'Tis  thus  on  life's  tempestuous  sea 

When  stormy  billows  roar ; 
Exposed  to  dangers  fraught  with  death 

We  seek  a  heavenly  shore. 

But  He  who  rules  the  raging  winds 

The  Pilot  of  the  sky; 
Regards  the  dangers  of  our  course 

With  ever  watchful  eye. 

Thou  Perfect  Love!  so  mould  our  hearts, 

That  when  thy  call  is  given 
To  leave  our  mortal  forms  below, 

Our  souls  may  rest  in  heaven ! 

January  ft*.  1837. 


HITS  AT  POETICAL  STYLES. 


BT  AN  ADMIREa  OF  "  HfiJSCTED  ADDBESSES.' 


NO.   I. 


All  the  world  admires  ^'Rejected  Addbbsses,  or  the  New 
Tbeatbum  Pobtabuk  ;"  and  therefore,  under  the  title  above  chosen 
we  shall  be  very  anonymous.  If  a  man  wishes  to  be  strictly  in- 
cognito  at  a  fancy  ball  or  a  masquerade,  let  him  not  assume  the 
garb  of  any  character,  such  as  a  "  Jew  Pedlar,"  «*  Edward,  the 
Black  Prince,"  «*  Major  Jack  Downing,"  «b  grand  Dervish,"  or 
**  a  dandy  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;"  for  his  own  individuality  will, 
somehow  or  another,  peep  through  the  ^  gaberdine"  of  the  first,  the 
sable  helmet  of  the  second,  the  '*  go-to-meeting  cut"  of  the  third, 
the  descending  beard  of  the  fourth,  and  the  satin  superfluities  of  the 
fifth* — so  that  his  least  intimate  acquaintance  will  recognize  him ; 
but  let  him  go  haHnlimented  (a  new  word  for  Noah  Webster)  like  the 
multitude,  in  a  plain  mask  and  domino,  and,  ten  to  one,  his  bosom. 
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crony  will  pan  him  by  unheeded.  Desiring  to  be  roost  peculiariy 
unknown  as  the  author  of  these  <*  Hits,"  we,  therefore,  profiting  by 
our  experience  in  ^hionable  life,  call  ourselves  simply  one  of  a 
great  crowd :  **  an  admirer  of  Rejected  Addresses." 

Some  beautiful  young  miss,  juet  slipped  out  of  the  thraldom  of  a 
boarding-school  into  the  freedom  of  a  drawing-Yoom,  may,  through 
ignorance,  misinterpret  our  meaning,  and  remark  with  a  simper — 
"  probably  the  writer  has  had  such  experience  in  rejected  addresses 
as  to  learn  how  to  admire  them  ;  but  that  young  gentlemen  in  gene- 
ral share  in  his  admiration,  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe."  Spare  your 
censure.  Miss  Amelia  Sophia,  and  reserve  your  judgment,  which,  in 
pity  of  your  lack  of  edification,  we  elucidate  the  point  that  the 
**  rejected  addresses"  to  which  we  refer,  are  not  those  of  lovers, 
(from  which  Cupid  defend  us !}  but  those  of  Smiths.  Not  black- 
smiths, nor  whitesmiths,  nor  goldsmiths,  nor  silversmiths,  nor 
that  more  numerous  class,  Johnsmitbs  ;  but  James  Smith  and  Ho- 
race Smith,  whose  portraits  are  admirably  engraved  in  the  little 
volume  before  us.  **  Oh,  it  is  a  volume  then,  which  you  admire  !" 
Yes,  Miss,  a  volume  ;  a  rare  volume,  a  most  witty  and  humourous 
volume — which,  golden-haired  syren  that  you  are !  we  shall  be  happy 
to  read  from,  to  your  **  small,  round  ears,"  seated  pensively  at  your 
**  dainty  feet,"  any  rainy  afternoon  this  winter,  when  you  will  send 
for  us. 

**  Thank  you,  kindly,  sir,  she  said !"  But,  as  to  send  us  a  mes- 
sage, you  must  know  something  concerning  us,  we  will  put  aside 
our  anonymy  so  as  to  confess  that  we  are  a  bachelor  !  in  the  same 
unhappy  predicament  with  one  of  the  Smiths,  the  authors  above- 
mentioned  of  this  little  volume,  who  wittily  wrote  in  his  niece's 
albmn— - 

"  Should  I  seek  Hymen's  tie, 

As  a  poet  I  die, 
Ye  Benedicks,  mourn  my  distresses! 

For  what  liule  fiime 

Is  annexed  to  my  name 
Is  derived  from  Rejected  'Addresses.^' 

Having  been  sufficiently  egotistical  to  show  that  we  are  ^  a  poet" 
as  well  as  ^  a  single  gentleman,"  we  proceed  with  our  introduction. 
Wevm**  we"  instead  of  **  I,^  in  spealdng  of  ourselves,  as  the  plural 
number  is  more  anonymous  than  the  singular,  as  well  as  more  dig- 
nified ;  and  always  assumed  and  monopolized  by  kings,  emperors, 

and  editors* 

We  like  a  long  introduction ;  for  it  argues  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
the  writer,  and  shows  that  he  entertains  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
brilliant  productions  with  which  he  is  about  to  dumb-founder  the 
public.     We  also  like  frequent  digression ;  for,  besides  manifesting 
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a  sovereign  disregard  of  the  impatience  and  firetfiihiess  of  the  reader^ 
it  gives  one  an  opportunity  to  display  a  various  knowledge  of  many 
subjects,  whether  correlative  to  the  main  idea  or  not.  Moreover, 
introduction  and  digression  always  perplex  the  ladies ;  and  as  you 
lead  them  through  all  the  devious  windings  of  an  entangled  para* 
graph,  they  will  indulge  in  their  favourite  exclamation  of  **  dear| 
provoking  creature !" 

Before  proceeding,  therefore,  to  our  **  Hits  at  Poetical  Styles,"  or 
imitations  of  modem  poets,  both  British  and  Americsan— -made  as 
our  fancy  or  humour  may  prompt— we  shall  discourse,  iniroducionfy 
and  digresmelpf  a  little  further  about  **  Rejected  Addresses ;"  for, 
although  every  body  may  have  admired  the  **  Addresses/*  per  ss, 
either  in  the  volume  or  extracted  into  the  learned  columns  of  a 
weekly  gasette,  every  body  may  not  be  acquainted  with  their 
history* 

The  book,  containing  them,  was  originally  published  in  October, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve ;  and  the  edition  in  our  li- 
brary  is  the  eighteenth,  carefully  revised,  with  an  original  preface 
and  notes  by  the  authors,  and  published  by  John  Murray,  Alber- 
marie  street,  London— -in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty  .three.  ''  In  the  present  publishing  era,"  write  the 
witty  and  ingenious  authors  in  their  prefiu^  to  this  edition,  ^  when 
books  are  like  the  multitudinous  waves  <^  the  advancing  sea,  some 
of  which  make  no  impression  whatever  upon  the  sand,  while  the  su- 
perficial traces  left  by  others  are  destined  to  be  perpetually  oblite- 
rated by  their  successors  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  found,  the  au- 
thors of  the  Rejected  Addresses  may  well  feel  flattered,  after  a  lapse 
of  twenty  years,  and  the  sale  of  seventeen  large  editions,  in  receiv- 
ing an  application  to  write  a  pre&ce  to  a  new  and  more  handsome 
impression.  In  diminution,  however,  of  any  overweening  vanity 
which  they  might  be  disposed  to  indulge  on  this  occasion,  they  can- 
not but  admit  the  truth  of  the  remark  made  by  a  particularly  candid 
and  good-natured  Mend,  who  kindly  reminded  them  that  if  their 
little  work  has  hitherto  floated  upon  the  stream  of  time  while  so 
many  others  of  much  greater  weight  and  value  have  sunk  to  rise  no 
more,  it  has  been  solely  indebted  for  its  buoyancy  to  that  specific 
levity  which  enables  feathers,  straws,  and  similar  trifles  to  defer 
their  submersion  until  they  have  become  thoroughly  saturated  with 
the  waters  of  oUivion,  when  they  quickly  meet  the  fate  which  they 
had  long  before  merited." 

We  most  especially  difibr  firom  the  opinion  so  gratuitously  ex- 
pressed by  the  authors'  ingenuous,  ingenious,  impartial,  afiectionsite, 
partieulariy  candid  and  good-natured  friend  just  alluded  to ;  and 

opine  that  the  Sejeeted  Addresses  owe  their  long  and  happy  exist* 
YOL.  nc.  31 
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enoe  rather  to  tlie  maimer  in  which  the  different  imitations  were 
eiecutedy  than  to  their  feather-like  levity,  or  to  the  fact  of  their 
having  appeared  about  the  same  time  with  Lord  Byron's  celebrated 
**  Address  on  the  Opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre."  They  have 
not,  ^  like  ffies  and  other  worthless  insects,  long  survived  their  na« 
tural  date  of  extinction  by  having  been  preserved  in  amber ;''  but, 
like  artificial  butterflies,  beetles,  and  other  brilliant  ephemerao  made 
out  of  silk  and  spangles  in  exquisite  imitation,  they  have  proved  as 
lasting  as  the  real  originals  are  perishable,  and  as  valuable  from 
their  scarcity  as  the  living  models  are  worthless  from  their  exube- 
rance. Their  intrinsic  excellence  is  also  established  by  the  fiict 
that  all  attempts  of  a  similar  nature,  which,  incited  by  this  example, 
have  since  been  made,  have  fitiled  utterly.  With  this  fact  staring 
us  full  in  the  face,  it  may  be  wondered  how  we  should  dare  the  like. 
But  we  have  stolen  a  considerable  quantity  of  superfluous  assurance, 
wbich  will  not  be  missed  from  some  of  tiie  American  bards  whom 
we  shall  undertake  chiefly  hereafier  to  imitate ;  and  so,  like  other 
fbob  whom  politeness  forbids  us  to  mention,  we  will  likewise 

"  Rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.'' 

But  this  is  coming  too  near  our  subject,  and  we  hurry  back  to  our 
introductory  digression. 

The  idea  conceived  by  the  authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses, 
was  to  publish  a  number  of  imitations  of  the  most  popular  writers 
of  the  time  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
as  if  they  were  real  addresses^  presented  for  the  prize,  which  had 
been  offered  by  the  theatrical  committee,  and  had  been  rejected. 
The  idea  was  capital ;  but  there  were  only  six  weeks  from  the  time 
of  its  conception  to  the  day  when,  to  be  taking,  the  book  ought  to 
be  issued.  Nothing  daunted  however,  down  sate  the  Smiths  to 
their  task,  and  hammered  away  with  such  efiect  tiiat  they  struck 
out  poem  after  poem  at  a  heat ;  and  this  very  haste  probably  as- 
sisted the  fidelity  of  portraitures,  which,  to  be  like,  should  be  exe- 
cuted  by  a  few  bold  touches  instead  of  a  carefbl  drawing  of  line 
afler  line.  They  ^  did"  all  the  most  remarkable  versifiers  except 
Rogers  and  Campbell ;  in  whose  writings  were  blended  so  much 
beauty,  harmony,  and  proportion,  both  as  to  style  and  sentiment, 
that  in  an  attempt  to  caricature  them  nobody  would  have  recog- 
nized the  likeness ;  and  a  servile  copy  of  their  manner  would  only 
have  amounted  at  best  to  a  tame  and  unamusing  portrait,  which  it 
was  not  their  object  to  present.  They  therefore  confined  them- 
selves to  writers  whose  style  and  habit  of  thought  being  more 
mufced  and  peculiar,  were  more  susceptiMe  of  exaggeration  and 
distortioii.    In  our  estimatioD,  the  far  most  successful  imitatioBs 
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lire  those  of  CraUie  and  Seott,  and  the  wont  those  of  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth.  The  fault  of  Coleridge  is,  that  it  is  totally  un- 
like for  all  that  we  can  discover ;  and  that  of  Wordsworth  is  pushed 
beyond  all  truth.  Wordsworth's  simplicity  sometimes  slides  into 
silliness  and  puerility,  hut  never  into  absolute  driveling  and  idiocy. 
We  flatter  ourselves  that,  without  being  so  palpable,  we  shall  come 
a  little  nearer  to  the  original. 

Of  the  imitations  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (eJonfm  et  veneraMk 
nomenf)  the  author  of  Marmion  himself  said,  ''I  certainly  must 
have  written  this  myself,  although  I  forget  upon  what  occasion  \** 
How  adffliraUy  illustrative  is  this  of  the  mild  temper  and  noble 
heart  of  the  great  Howard  of  literature !  Crabbe  too,  whom  the 
rogues  of  authors  called  **  Pope  in  worsted  stockings,"  took  his 
share  of  the  joke  very  amiaUy.  When  Smith  and  Crabbe  met,  the 
venorable  bard  seized  botii  the  hands  of  his  satirist,  and  exclaimed, 
^  Ah !  my  old  enemy,  how  do  you  do  1"  Lydia  White,  a  literary 
lady,  who  was  prone  to  feed  the  lions  of  the  day,  invited  one  of  the 
Smiths  to  dinn«,  but  recollecting  afterwards  that  William  Spencer 
(one  of  the  most  severely  satirized)  fonned  one  of  the  party,  wrote 
to  him  to  put  him  off;  telling  htm  that  a  man  was  to  be  at  her  table 
whom  he  ^  would  not  like  to  meet."  <*Pray,  who  is  this  whom  I 
should  not  like  to  meet  7"  inquired  the  poet.  **0\**  answered  the 
lady,  **  one  of  those  men  who  have  made  that  shamefid  attack  iiqpon 
you !"  **  The  very  man  upon  earth  I  should  like  to  know  !"  re- 
joined the  lively  and  careless  bard.  The  two  accordingly  met,  and 
continued  fast  friends  ever  afler.  Lord  Byron,  too,  wrote  thus  to 
Mr.  Murray  from  Italy : — ^  Tell  him  we  forgive  him  were  he  twenty 
times  our  satirist."  All  the  imitations^  with  tiie  exception  of  the 
two  above  noted,  are  capital ;  and  such  is  their  completenees,  that 
a  Leicestershire  clergyman  made  a  noise  eriii^[iie  uptm  them,  which 
may  be  truly  jMronounced  unique:  '^  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
have  been  rejected,"  observed  the  matter4>f-&ct  annoiator ;  ^  I  think 
some  of  them  very  good !" 

The  Rt^eded  Addre$9es  were  all  ready  for  flie  press  before  the 
esEpiration  of  the  **  six  weeks ;"  but  the  authors  encountered  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  outset  which  they  had  never  contemplated.  Thejf 
eould  nstjkid  a  pMuher!  (We  may  remark,  en  passoirf,  that  this  is 
an  instance  of  the  truth  of  an  observation  which  we  have  made  a 
hundred  times-^that  ^  booksellers  are  the  only  tradesmen  who  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  article  in  which  they  deal !")  Their  manu^ 
scri|>t  was  perused  and  returned  to  them  by  several  of  the  most  emi- 
nent puMishers.  Among  others  of  the  craft  to  whom  they  betook 
themselves,  was  one  in  Bond-street,  whom  they  found  in  a  back  par- 
lour,  with  his  gouty  leg  propped  upon  a  cushion,  in  spite  of  which 
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warning  he  dilated  his  luncheon  with  frequent  gkuMet  of  Madeira* 
*^  What  have  you  already  written  7"  was  the  first  question  of  the  eru- 
dite hibliopolist.*  <'  Nothing  by  which  we  can  be  known/'  modest- 
ly replied  the  authors.  <'  Then  I  am  afraid  to  undertake  the  puUi- 
cation,"  rejoined  the  literary  mud^turtle.  The  authors  then  pre- 
sumed timidly  to  suggest  that  every  writer  must  have  a  beginningy 
and  that  to  refuse  to  publish  for  him  until  he  had  acquired  a  name, 
was  to  imitate  the  sapient  mother  who  cautioned  her  son  against 
going  into  the  water  till  he  could  swim.  **  An  old  joke— a  regular 
Joe !"  exclaimed  Uie  obese  gourmand,  tossing  off  another  bumper* 
**  Still  older  than  Joe  Miller,"  replied  Smith ;  **  for,  if  we  mistake 
not,  it  is  the  very  first  anecdote  in  the  fkcetiaB  of  Hierocles."  **  Ha« 
sirs  !"  replied  the  book«vending  cormorant^  **  you  ate  learned,  are 
you  ?  So,  soh ! — ^Well»  leave  your  manuscript  with  me ;  I  will  look 
it  over  to-night,  and  give  you  an  answer  to-morrow."  Punctual  as 
the  clock,  the  authors  presented  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  vo- 
lume^wallowing  ostrich  on  the  following  morning,  when  their  pa- 
pers were  returned  to  them  with  this  observation :  **  These  trifles 
are  really  not  deficient  in  smartness ;  they  are  well,  vartly  well  for 
beginners  $  but  they  will  never  do— never.  They  would  noi  pay  for 
adoertinngf  and  vHhaiU  U  I  should  wA  well  fifty  copies  /"  How  far 
the  old  Bull  of  Bashan's  prophecy  was  true,  let  the  sale  of  eighteen 
editions  bear  witness ! 

In  this  dilenuna  our  authors'  Addreeees,  now  in  every  sense  re- 
jected, would  probably  have  never  seen  the  light  had  not  some  good 
angel  whispered  them  to  betake  themselves  to  Mr.  John  Miller,  a 
dramatic  publisher.  No  sooner  had  that  gentleman  looked  over 
their  manuscript,  than  he  immediately  oflfered  to  take  upon  himself 
all  the  risk  of  publication,  and  to  give  them  half  the  profits,  should 
there  he  any ;  a  liberal  proposition,  with  which  they  gladly  dosed. 
The  work  soon  appeared,  and  so  rapid  and  decided  was  its  success, 
at  which  none  were  more  unfeignedly  astonished  than  its  authors, 
that  Mr.  Miller  advised  them  to  collect  some  Imitations  of  Horace^ 
which  had  appeared  anonymously  in  the  MonMy  Muror^  offering 
to  publish  them  upon  the  same  terms.  They  did  so  accordingly ; 
and  as  new  editions  of  the  Refected  Addresses  were  called  for  in 
quick  succession,  they  were  shortly  enabled  to  sell  their  half  copy- 
right in  the  two  works  to  Mr.  Miller  for  one  thousand  pounds !  If 

•  Soon  after  the  r^ublieation^  in  this  country,  of  Carlisle's  Life  of  SckUUrf  a 
bookseller  inquired  or  the  American  editor  whether  it  were  a  life  of  Skaler,  our 
consul  to  Algiers  I  The  poor  fool  could  detect  a  faint  similarity  in  the  sound  of 
the  names,  but  probably  knew  how  to  spell  neither.  Another  bookseller  onoa 
actually  asked  the  writer  of  this  article  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  tcrutinize!" 

t  If  an  author  ought  to  be  paid  according  to  the  sale  of  his  work^  what  shall 
wa  say  of  tha  compensation  extended  to  ImBss  Sedgwick  for  Imt  dtnglitfiil  work 
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There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  their  woric  which  must 
have  gratified  the  authors  no  less  than  its  totally  unexpected  suc- 
cess. The  illustrious  individuals  satirized,  instead  of  being  annoy- 
ed or  betrayed  into  querulous  bitterness  or  petulant  retaliation, 
sought  an  acquaintance  with  the  satirists,  entered  into  the  joke  with 
as  hearty  a  good  will  as  other  people,  and  became  ardent  friends  of 
those  by  whom  they  had  been  so  audaciously  burlesqued.  The  ad- 
dresses, instead  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  path  of  their  inter- 
course with  literary  men,  conciliated  the  esteem  and  won  the  friend- 
ship of  many,  with  whom,  but  for  the  publication  of  their  work,  they 
would  probably  have  never  come  in  contact. 

We  cannot  hope  that  the  few  imitations  of  American  poets,  which 
are  here  interspersed  among  attempts  to  imitate  British  authors  of 
celebrity,  will  be  of  importance  sufficient  to  excite  their  scorn, 
much  less  obtain  their  favourable  regard.  Should  these  castings 
upon  the  waters,  however,  chance  to  float  into  the  view  of  any  lady 
or  gentleman,  so  as  to  discover  any  mimicry  of  her  or  his  intellec- 
tual features — ^though  rude  as  a  child's  scrawlings  of  the  human 
countenance  upon  a  slate — we  entreat  them  to  take  in  kindness  that 
which  is  simply  an  effort  to  amuse  without  any  intention  to  ridi- 
cule  or  offend.  True — some  of  the  styles  which  we  shall  ^  take 
off"  are  very  absurd  ;  but  they  have  their  votaries  and  admirers ; 
and  if  we  include  the  lesser  winged  birds  of  song  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  those  of  larger  beak  and  broader  plumage,  we  trust  that 
they  will  not  be  averse  to  the  companionship. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  imitations  in  Rejected  Addresses 
is  of  the  Delia  Cniscan  School,  entitled  ^  Drury's  Dirge,  by  Laura 
Matilda."  This  burlesque,  and  Gifford's  withering  irony,  killed  the 
whole  set  of  Delia  Cruscans,  male  and  female.  We  now  and  then 
see  their  stanza  revived,  and  their  desperate  pathos  die-away  s^iti- 
mentality  and  classical  allusion  attempted ;  but  it  is  very  seldom. 
We  were  tempted  to  try  our  hand.     Ye  nymphs,  attend ! 

TO  JULIA  J****. 

LoTely  girl !  with  eyes  soft  shining, 

Braided  hair  with  orient  pearls,— 
Fancy,  wreaths  of  roses  twining, 

Tosses  fragrance  from  thy  curls. 

Like  a  swan's  thy  graceful  motion, 

Like  a  dove's  thy  gentle  tone — 
Filling  hearts  with  warm  devotion, 

Beauty's  treasure  is  thine  own. 

"  Home"?  For  this,  the  poblisher  informed  a  friend  of  ours  that  he  gave  what 
was  equivalent  to  $1501 1 1  He  had  sold  only  elctbn  thousand  copiss,  and  he 
must  kavs  reslind  a  profit  of  at  least  three  thousand  dollars  I 
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Cunning  Cupid,  TotiTe  Venus, 

Jealous  Juno,  martial  Mars, 
Guard  the  flame  that  glows  between  us — 

Sweetly  smile,  seducing  stars  I 

Gurgling  glide,  ye  gushing  fountains  I 

Roaring  rush,  ye  rivers  rude ! 
Madly  moan,  majestic  mountains ! 

Wildly  warble,  withering  wood ! 

Fairer  than  the  nymph  Diana, 

By  Acteon,  bathing,  seen — 
Balmy  breeze,  with  incense  fan  her — 

Virgins  chaste,  she  is  your  queen. 

This  fond  bosom  shall  adore  her, 

This  sad  heart  her  beauty  sing. 
These  poor  hands  shall  lay  before  her 

Autumn  flowers  and  buds  of  Spring. 

Hear,  ye  gales,  my  low  complaining; 

Waft,  ye  waves,  my  woids  of  wo ! 
Cease,  ye  clouds,  oh,  cease  your  raining ! 

Vanish,  vapours !  scatter,  snow ! 

Maiden  mild,  may  music  mingle, 
Melting  measures  maddest  moan. 

Still  stay,  sweetest,  still  stay  single — 
Joyous,  jilting,  Julia  Jones ! 

We  give  next  a  toach  of  the  aimply  philosophical  or  the  philosophi- 
cally simple.  So  vain  are  we  of  this  brief  effort,  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  state  our  belief  that  it  would  have  been  very  much  quoted 
by  the  wearers  of  azure  hose,  and  perused  by  gentlemenJeeturers 
on  the  due  appreciation  of  the  metaphysics  of  Nature,  had  they 
been  given  to  the  world  in  a  volume  fresh  from  the  Lakes.  In  the 
lines  which  follow,  we  have  not  only  infantile  sim|4icity  and  child- 
like naturalness  and  an  instructive  moral,  but  another  quality* 
which  we  wish  could  be  always  set  down  among  the  much-vaunted 
characteristics  of  the  Lake  school — ^brevity. 

8TKPLB    8TAN2A8, 

(Written  on  aeeiiif  the  youngeit  daoghter  but  one-of  a  dear  ftiand  at  play  with  her  Ml  In  a 
culdvsted  geiden-iriot) 

«  BY  w.  w. 

How  featly,  with  her  baby-doll, 

My  little  Anna  trots ! 
Among  the  lilies  all  so  white — 

Among  the  flower-pots ! 
And  knoweth  she  the  diflVrence — 

That  tender,  artless  child ! 
Between  the  nurtured  ffarden-flowers 

And  roses  of  the  wifi  1 
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Ah.no!  the  hoes  of  artifice 

She  cannot  yet  discover 
From  those  which  untrained  Nature  throws 

The  hills  and  valleys  over : — 
But  soon  will  come  such  knowledge — 

A  shuddering  to  feel 
That  things  are  not  just  what  they  teem, 

Or  what  they  are  conceal ! 

RydiOl  Castle,  Sept,  1.,  1836. 

We  shall  now  dose  this  first  number  of  our  series  of  ^  Hits,"  by 
giying  two  at  the  styles  of  a  pair  of  very  celebrated  American  bards, 
who  have  achieved  their  greenest  laurels  in  blank  verse.  The  one 
being  at  the  head  of  <<  the  dreamy. delicate,"  and  the  other  of  **  the 
wildly  .intense^'  schools  of  poetry. 


▲X  AnVBlVTITRB. 
BY  N.   P.  W. 

Viola  slept.    Her  couch  was  by  a  fountain, 
And  its  aelicious  murmur  and  the  breeze 
Lovingly  mingled  their  harmonious  tones 
To  lull  ner  into  slumber.    From  afar 
The  lowing  of  the  teatrdistended  cows, 
And  the  low  bleating  of  the  gentle  sheep. 
And  the  bow-bow  of  dogs  stole  fitfully 
Along  the  air.  and  miUmiaid's  warbled  song — 
And  all  that  nines  romance's  wizard  spell 
Above  the  unresi  mockeries  of  life. 
These  could  not  wake  young  Viola,  as  there 
Pressing  the  firagrant  herbage,  soft  she  lay ! 
Her's  was  a  magic  beauty,  and  it  flung 
Elnchantment  round  her  person.    It  was  seen 
In  the  fond  clasping  of  her  delicate  hands. 
As  if  each  taper  finger  loved  to  hold 
Its  ivory  fellow — am  in  her  dark  lashes 
As  they  lay,  distinctly  pencilled,  on  the  full 
Inviting  rounding  of  ner  meltine  cheek : 
And  in  the  loose  diahevellinf  of  her  Iocks, 
Each  one  of  whidii  might  hmd  a  giant  bound. 

Shall  I  awake  her  1    If  I  do,  Vm  doomU 
Shell  kill  me  with  upbraiding,  and  those  tytB, 
Now  blind  beneath  tneir  curtams,  will  flash  out 
A  woman's  keen  displeasure  when  she's  wronged ! 
Or  she,  perchance,  may.  grieve,  and  from  those  orbs 
Give  me  a  deep  look  Use  a  wounded  deer. 
I  will  pass  on,  but  when  I  meet  the  young 
And  passionate  Viola  awake  once  more, 
I'll  say  I  saw  her  sleepine—and  she'll  frown 
And  bite  her  rich  lip,  anothen  blush  to  stain 
The  red  rose  deeplier — then  I'll  whisper  low 
That  I  strayed  on  and  only  eased  a  moment ; 
Then,  with  her  warm  hand  folded  into  mine. 
Breathe  vows  of  love;  and  then  Til  stoop  to  hear 
The  dtflkult  thiobbings  of  her  heart,  and  then— 
And  then— «haU  that  be  all,  my  Viola  1 
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Now  for  a  specimeii  of  the  ^  wildly  intense. 


fS 


XADNBSa— ▲   RHAPSODY.* 
BT  •.  L.  F« 

Ha  1  ha  1  I'm  mad — mad  as  a  hare  in  March  i 

Yonder  on  the  rainbow  which  surrounds 

The  pallid  brow  of  EYe,  I  see  a  form 

Astride !    He's  laughing  at  me-^hear  him  shout ! 

With  what  Satanic  and  all-fired  grins 

He  makes  the  welkin  peal :  Laugh  on,  black  fiend  I 

Methinks  thou  art  Abaddon-— he  who  lay 

Extended  fourteen  thousand  miles  along 

The  eulf  of  chaos  spoutin?  lurid  flames 

Into  Uie  unformed  void.     But  I  if  this  were  true— 

This  measure  of  thy  length — ^it  seems  to  me, 

As  on  yon  rainbow  now  thou  sit'st  astride, 

The  pond'rous  lees  should  reach  to  eanh, 

Like  to  a  Cyclop^,  who,  in  merry  mood, 

Bestraddles  a  w  elch  pony  ! 

Am  I  mad  1 
What  if  I  am  1  there's  mighty  method  in't 
Now  m  sit  me  down  and  curse  that  world, 
Which  scorns  to  read  my  wonder-working  Terse. 
May  rayen-pinioned  Darkness  cover  thee, 
Ana  Tempest  beat  thee  black  and  blue, 
Thou  Earth !  thou  miserable,  liule  ball  t 
Perchance  I  raye— what  if  I  do  I  who  cares  1 
Look  through  Earth's  caverns,  rivers,  hills,  and  dales; 
There  decent  Murder  sits  subdued,  and  there 
Youne-eyed  Remorse  and  Lewdness  vile 
Hold  base  companionship !  My  curses  then, 
The  durses  of  tne  good  and  great,  cleave  to  thee. 
Sin-en^rendering  world  1  Berore  the  deluge  swept 
Ante-diluvian  Mauty  from  the  land, 
How  laii^hed  the  spreading  vallies,  and  the  streams 
Rushed  mely  onward  in  iknpetuous  joy. 
No  dunjgeons  then  were  dug  for  the  insane ! 
No  chains  t  No  leather  shirts !  No  heads  were  shaved. 
There — look  1  grin'st  thou  in  rage,  coiled  wretch  1 
I'll  seize  a  knot  of  vipers,  and  I'll  whip 
Your  skin  to  shivers,  like  my  handkerchief. 
Which  clotted  is  with  blood— :^ft !  I'll  sleep. 
Meridian  moonlight  silvers  o'er  the  scene, 
And  all  mankind  are  gay.    Pompeii  fell 
Buried  in  lava — ^JeruMlem  is  drear- 
Troy  never  did  exist^-and  temples  huge, 
Reared  by  Ephesians  to  the  great  Diana, 
Can  no  where  now  be  founcf-stiil  butter  seUs 
For  forty  cents  a  pound,  and  effgs  are  scarce ! 
I'll  go  to  sleep—laugh  on,  blacKliend !  ha  1  ha  1 

Enough  for  the  present  r — we  will  detain  thee  no  longer,  placid 
reader ! — and  if  thou  likest  not  these,  our  **  Hits  at  Poetical  Styles, 
console  thyself  with  the  reflection,  that  they  will  not  be  renewed. 


9> 


•  .WM«  ly  tiU  MtldT.   TlibiflMypoem,fk0mwliklilir.BiiIwwstoledwldeaorhiB** 
TwiiM.**    Anv  one,  bjr  eompwrlns  tlie  two,  can  perceive  tho  renoBbleaee.    Indeed,  Mr.  Bnlwor 
pisglsriiad  an  his  noreli  ftom  my  poaoM— laifB  editloas  of  wliteli  can  beftondbj  tlw — ' — 
Slowed  away  la  booksollei*a  garraCi. 
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unfefls  the  public  taste  be  sufficiently  discriminating  to  demand  their 
continuance.  If  loudly  encoredf  we  shall  appear  once  more,  and 
resume  our  engagement  with  (^  blessings  on  them  and  eternal 
praise !")  the  poets ;  but  if,  au  comtrcwre^  we  are  passed  by  in  ne* 
gleet,  and  our  overtures^  like  the  addresses  we  admire,  are  **  re* 
jectedi''  this  first  number,  like  our  first  love,  shall  be  **  our  last.'' 


LAST  WORDS  OP  SCHILLER. 

*  Abottt  lix  he  Mnk  into  a  deep  ileep,  once  for  a  moment  be  looked  up  wllli  a  lively  air  and 
■aid,  *  Maigr  thlnge  are  growing  plain  and  clear  to  me.*  ** 

"  Thb  mists  of  time  and  sense  withdraw, 
Earth's  darlc  and  shadowy  vapours  rise, 
My  spirit  views,  with  trembling  awe, 
The  world  that  fiir  beyond  t&m  lies. 

All  human  hope,  all  mortal  strife 

Is  fading  like  a  morning  dream ; 
The  fountains  of  Eternal  Life 

Before  my  onward  pathway  gleam. 

The  music  of  another  sphere 

Is  ringing  through  my  brain  and  heart, 
And  melodies  unthought  of  here 

Are  calling  on  me  to  depart. 

A  gentle  radiance  from  above 

Illumines  now  my  mortal  sight. 
My  vision,  cleared  oy  Faith  and  Love, 

Now  views  the  things  of  earth  aright. 

How  clearly  see  I  pomp  and  state, 

And  kinjgly  birth  and  re£^  sway, 
And  all  this  wildered  world  calls  ^reat 

In  Heavenll  clear  light  pass  swift  away. 

Now,  too,  I  see,  why  Merit  lone 

In  patient  sufferance  passed  from  earth, 
And  why,  unpitied  and  unknown, 

Sat  Genius  by  a  silent  hearth. 

Each  cold  contemning  glance  of  scorn, 

Each  careless  disregard  of  pain — 
A  whisper  to  my  bosom  borne 

Says,  "  These  were  sofEered  not  in  yain.'^ 

For  in  that  far  and  distant  land 

To  which  my  spirit  sends  her  glance, 
I  see  those  patient  sufferers  stand, 

And  every  grief  their  joys  enhance. 

TOL.  DC  32 
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Mid  the  dark  trials  here  below, 

O'er  which  such  burning  tears  were  shed, 

A  better  path  they  learned  to  know, 
Which  to  a  holier  country  led. 

Each  hope,  with  generous  feeling  fraught, 
Chilled  in  this  world's  ungenial  air, 

£lach  pure  desire,  each  holy  thought. 
Meets  a  responsive  answer  there. 

Each  beautiful  and  gifted  mind 

That  wandered  t£pou^h  this  world  below, 

And  could  no  kindred  spirit  find, 
A  full  communion  there  may  know. 

Still  more !  diviner  accents  swell 
Their  truths  mysterious  o'er  my  heart, 

And  spirit  voices  round  me  tell 
What  mortal  lips  may  ne'er  impart. 

Be  hushed,  my  soul,  and  strive  no  more 
To  speak  the  revelations  given, 

But  onee  again  on  earth  adore 
That  love  which  makes  e'en  earth  a  heaven." 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  SCHEME  OF  JOHN  LAW. 
THE  MAINE  LAND  SPECULATION  OF  1835. 

It  is  often  curious  to  observe  how  frequently  mankind  are  found 
acting  over  the  same  scenes.  Turn  back  into  the  page  of  History, 
and  you  will  discover  whole  periods  of  popular  excitement  and  de* 
lusiotty  which  seem  to  be  the  exact  prototypes  of  what  is  going  on 
in  your  own  times.  Whether  it  be  that  the  passions  and  propensi- 
ties  of  men  are  so  much  alike  in  all  ages  and  countries,  that  they 
will  always,  from  a  kind  of  necessity,  under  similar  circumstances, 
be  found  doing  precisely  the  same  things,  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  history  :  or  whether  it  be  that  there  is  a  kind  of  precession  in 
human  affairs,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  changes  through  which 
human  actions  can  be  rung;  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

John  Law,  the  author  of  the  most  splendid  and  daring  specula, 
tion  that  the  world  ever  saw,  was  the  son  of  William  Law,  a  gold- 
smith and  banker  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  was  bom  in  that  city  on  the 
thirty  first  of  April,  1671.    In  early  childhood  he  addicted  himself 
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to  the  study  of  mathematics ;  and  as  he  advanced  into  yoath»  gare 
great  attention  to  the  subjects  of  finance  and  political  economy. 
While  he  was  still  very  youngy  he  was  employed  by  the  goyemment 
of  Scotland  to  manage  the  public  accounts  of  the  kingdom,  which 
were  in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  to  settle  the  public  retenues  and 
disbursements  upon  some  permanent  system  of  finance:  a  task 
which  he  performed  with  great  abUity.  His  father  died  in  I6869 
leaving  him  a  respectable  fortune,  but  one  by  no  means  equal  to 
his  habits  of  life  or  his  love  of  great  operations.  He  immediately 
went  up  to  London,  the  great  theatre  of  enterprise  and  adventure, 
to  push  his  fortunes  in  the  world.  His  fine  figure,  his  many  ac- 
complishments, his  fondness  for  deep  play,  and,  above  all,  a  most 
extraordinary  talent  for  calculating  chances  and  winning  wagers, 
soon  made  him  extremely  popular  and  notorious  in  the  fashionable 
world.  But  he  had  not  been  long  in  London  before  he  kiUed  a 
gentleman  in  a  duel,  which  grew  out  of  an  afiair  of  gallantry,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  passed  over  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  there  spent  his  time  in  studying  his  favourite  subjects  of 
trade  and  finance,  and  in  practising  his  talent  for  gaming  and  bet- 
ting. In  1700  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  in  December  of  that 
year,  published  at  Edinburgh  a  work  called  *^  Proposab  and  Reasons 
for  constituting  a  Council  of  Trade.''  This  book,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  diffuse  more  accurate  and  liberal  notions  on  the  sub- 
jects of  trade  and  commerce  than  were  then  prevalent,  was  sound 
in  its  reasonings  and  proposals.  But  it  did  not  excite  any  great 
attention,  and  was  not  noticed  by  the  Government.  In  the  year 
1705,  he  sulxnitted  a  proposition  to  Parliament  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  paper  currency,  as  a  machine  with  which  to  manage  and 
pay  the  public  debt ;  and  bis  scheme  went  so  far  as  to  propose 
issues  of  paper  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  whole  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  country.  It  was  rejected  by  the  influence  of  the 
landed  interest.  Disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  make  any  thing 
succeed  at  home,  he  went  again  upon  the  Continent,  and  for  five 
or  six  years  rambled  up  and  down  Europe,  leading  the  life  of  a 
gamester  and  financial  projector.  During  this  period  he  arrived  at 
Turin,  the  capital  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  submitted  to  the 
reigning  Duke  a  project  for  managing  his  revenues,  and  carrying 
on  the  trade  of  his  dominions,  by  a  great  joint-stock  company. 
The  Duke  was  for  a  while  amused  with  the  project,  but  saw  through 
its  fidlacy.  **  ^#r  scheme  is  a  plausible  one,"  said  he,  **  but  when 
you  have  put  all  the  money  of  my  subjects  into  the  coffers  of  your 
Company,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  they  are  to  pay  their 
taxes  with  f    As  this  was  an  inquiry  to  which  there  was  no  an- 
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8wer  to  be  made,  the  projector  made  his  bow,  and  retired  from  the 
Court  of  Turin. 

During  his  rambles  up  and  down  Europe,  Law  had  acquired,  by 
play  and  by  his  ingenuity  in  betting,  a  fortune  of  more  than 
£100,000 ;  and  with  it  he  went  and  established  himself  at  Paris  in 
1714.  The  finances  and  public  credit  of  France  had  fallen  into 
most  disastrous  confusion  during  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
was  just  then  dying ;  and  Law  discovered  in  this  state  of  things  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  make  his  peculiar  talents  useful  to  the 
new  goyemment  which  should  come  into  power  on  the  death  of 
the  old  king.  Louis  XIV .  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson* 
then  a  mere  child.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  became  Regent ;  a  man 
of  exactly  the  character  to  rely  on  the  senrioes,  and  to  be  captivated 
by  the  projects  of  an  able  and  bold  projector  like  Law.  By  Law's 
advice,  certain  improvements  were  introduced  into  the  public 
finances ;  and  while  the^e  were  going  on,  he  and  his  brother  William 
Law  set  up  a  Bank,  with  a  branch  in  London  and  a  branch  in 
Paris,  which  they  called  **  The  General  Bank  of  Law  and  Co." 
This  was  so  prosperous,  and  seemed  to  be  managed  with  so  much 
ability,  that  the  Government  determined  to  take  it  into  its  own 
hands,  with  Law  for  its  manager,  as  a  machine  with  which  to  carry 
on  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  country.  It  was  accordingly  incorpo« 
rated,  on  the  4th  Dec.  1718,  under  the  title  of  «  The  Royal  Bank." 
Upon  this  institution  as  a  nucleus.  Law  established  and  developed 
his  great  scheme,  which  in  history  passes  under  the  name  of  The 
Mississippi  System. 

The  Mississippi  System  was  so  called,  because  the  Company  of 
which  I^aw  was  the  head,  had 'received  a  grant  of  large  tracts  of 
land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  one  of  the  oHeimUe 
(perhaps  real)  objects  of  the  Company  was  the  colonization  of  that 
territory.  But  this  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  great  scheme.  It 
undertook  the  collection  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  country  ;  it  ab« 
sorbed  the  East  India  and  all  the  other  great  trading  Companies ; 
it  was  to  carry  on  all  the  trade  with  the  South  Seas  ;*  besides  em- 
barking to  an  enormous  extent  in  stock  and  banking  operations, 
and  taking  charge  of  the  coinage.  Thus  it  swept  in  all  the  com- 
merce,  all  the  financial  concerns,  and,  as  dependent  on  these,  all  the 
industry  of  the  kingdom.  Its  promises  of  profits  were  so  magnifi. 
cent  and  alluring,  that  men  hastened  to  sell  their  moveables,  their 
bouses  and  lands,  and  eveaty  thing  else  that  could  be  turned  into 

*  By  the  South  Seas,  in  the  conuDercial  language  of  thoae  timce,  was  meant 
all  the  Eastern  coast  of  America,  from  the  river  Oronoko  down  to  Cape  Horn, 
and  the  whole  line  of  the  Western  coast,  inehiding  the  vast  space  of  tht  Pacific 
Ocean. 
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money,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  shares  ia  this  vast  concern. 
Where  all  the  money,  that  vas  thus  raised,  finally  went,  may  very 
naturally  be  inquired.  Great  quantities  were  carried  away  by 
strangers  who  came  to  speculate  in  the  stock;  immense  sums 
were  wasted  in  fruitless  trading  expeditions ;  much  was  embezzled 
by  the  sub-agents  and  managers  of  the  Company ;  and  what  did 
not  disappear  in  this  way,  was  used  by  the  Government  for  its  own 
purposes. 

The  effect  of  all  this  upon  society  was  to  introduce  the  greatest 
disorder  and  confusion.  All  France  was  seized  with  a  rage  for 
speculating  in  the  funds.  Regular  industry  was  abandoned  for 
this  great  scheme  of  national  gambling.  Its  influence  reached  not 
only  the  rich  and  monied  men,  but  penetrated  into  all  classes  of 
society.  The  shares  were  constantly  rising  under  the  influence  of 
the  extraordinary  and  magnificent  promises  held  out  by  the  mana- 
gers ;  so  that  a  share  purchased  by  a  man  without  property  to-day, 
could  be  sold  to-morrow  at  an  advance,  which  would  leave  him  in 
the  possession  of  a  fortune  as  suddenly  acquired  as  if  it  had  fallen 
firom  the  clouds. 

«  Every  thing  at  Paris  assumed  a  smiling  countenance.  Money 
grew  so  common,  that  people  did  not  know  where  to  put  it  out  at 
8  per  cent ;  the  tradesmen  had  a  greater  vent  for  their  goods  ;  the 
workmen  were  better  paid  for  their  work ;  the  value  of  the  land 
about  Paris  rose  to  50,  and  even  60  years'  purchase ;  many  noble- 
men repaired  their  broken  fortunes,  and  others  grew  very  rich  by 
the  great  advantages  they  made  in  dealing  in  the  actions  (Stock) 
of  this  new  company. — ^Numbers  of  people  never  known  in  the 
world,  and  who  sprung  from  nothing,  were  all  of  a  sudden  seen 
riding  in  their  coaches,  only  by  striking  into  this  new  trade,  by 
which  in  a  very  few  years  they  had  gained  vast  sums." 

These  are  the  words  of  old  Malachi  Posthlewaite,  Esq.,  author  of 
the  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  who  looked  on  from  across  the  chan- 
nel, and  took  great  satisfaction  in  his  dry  sarcasms  upon  the  con- 
fused and  factitious  prosperity  of  the  Parisians  at  that  time  ;  and  if 
we  did  not  know  to  the  contrary,  we  might,  with  no  great  difficulty, 
believe  that  he  was  looking  on  at  the  Maine  land  speculation  in  our 
own  time.  ^  All  the  world,"  he  continues,  ^  ran  to  Paris.  The 
prodigious  sums  that  strangers  laid  out  in  the  stock,  and  the  num- 
bers that  resorted  to  negotiate  there,  filled  that  city  with  money  and 
people,  and  consequently  with  trade :  and  they  tell  us  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  new  coaches,  new  equipages,  new  liveries, 
and  buying  new  furniture ;  innumerable  families  were  enriched  by 
the  surprising  advance  of  stock ;  in  a  word,  there  were  no  lees  than 
twelve  hundred  new  ^coaches  set  up,  and  half  a  million  of  people 
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more  than  there  were  before;  so  that  no  lodgings  were  to  be  had» 
and  they  built  new  houses  and  streets  in  every  place  where  they 
had  room." 

The  cause  of  the  extraordinary  rise  of  the  stock*  and  the  means 
by  which  the  managers  of  the  scheme  were  enabled  to  keep  up  the 
public  confidence^  deserve  to  be  traced. 

It  had  long  been  believed,  on  the  doubtful  relations  of  traveners, 
that  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mississippi  contained 
inexhaustible  trelisures.  The  old  notion,  too,  about  the  EH  dorado 
was  not  yet  wholly  exploded.  Law  availed  himself  of  this  popular 
idea.  It  was  whispered  about,  as  a  great  secret,  that  the  famous 
mines  of  St.  Barbe  had  been  discovered  in  the  territory  granted  to 
the  Company ;  and  by  way  of  giving  a  colour  to  this  pretence,  a 
great  show  was  made  of  sending  out  a  company  of  miners  to  dig 
for  gold.*  Every  one  was,  consequently,  eager  to  obtain  shares  in 
a  Company  that  was  going  to  reap  such  an  unbounded  harvest  of 
wealth.  *'  The  adventurers,"  says  the  Abbe  Raynal,  *'  were  not  sa- 
tisfied with  a  bare  association  with  the  Company  which  had  ob- 
tained the  possession  of  that  fine  country.  The  proprietors  were 
applied  to  from  all  quarters  for  large  tracts  of  land  for  plantations, 
which,  it  was  represented,  would  yield,  in  a  few  years,  a  hundred 
times  the  sum  necessary  to  be  laid  out  upon  them.  The  richest 
and  most  intelligent  men  in  the  nation  were  the  most  forward  in 
making  these  purchases ;  and  such  as  could  not  afford  to  become 
purchasers,  solicited  the  management  of  plantations,  or  even  to  be 
employed  in  cultivating  them.  During  this  general  infatuation,  aU 
persons  who  offered  themselves,  whether  Frenchmen  or  foreigners, 
were  promiscuously  crowded  into  ships,  and  landed  on  the  burning 
sands  of  the  Biloxi,  a  district  in  West  Florida,  between  Pensacola 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  where  a  French  settlement  had 
been  inconsiderately  formed,  and  where  these  unhappy  men  perished 
in  thousands,  of  want  and  vexation,  the  miserable  victims  of  a  po- 
litical imposture  and  of  their  own  blind  avidity."')* 

But  these  were  not  the  only  vaunted  sources  of  expected  returns. 

The  Company  had  loaned  to  the  government  1200,000,000,  and 
had  taken  as  a  pledge,  to  secure  and  pay  this  debt,  all  the  revenues 
of  the  country,  amounting,  on  paper,  to  the  sum  of  106,000,000 
per  annum.  But  the  currency,  with  which  these  operations  were 
performed,,  and  which  had  flooded  the  country,  consisted  of  the 
Company's  bank  paper,  which  they  had  issued  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  millions.  This  currency  was  bottomed  on  a  great  deal 
less  specie  even  than  the  banking  of  the  present  day ;  and  by  an 

*  RutseU'i  Modem  Europe. 

t  Raynal,  Him.  PhUoa.  et  PoUti^ne,  liv.  zvi. 
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mrH  of  tbe  31ft  of  Deoembert  ITIQ,  th6  bank  paper  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  at  5  per  cent,  above  tbe  yalue  of  the  current  coin  which  it 
proieeaed  to  represent. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  infatuation,  Law  himself  became  the 
idol  of  popular  favour.  Honours  were  showered  upon  him  from  all 
quarters.  The  learned  societies  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
distinction  of  enrolling  his  name  among  their  members ;  and  the 
government,  in  order  that  it  might  avail  itself  of  his  services,  and 
that  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  official  station,  made  him  comp- 
trcdler>general  of  the  finances,  or,  in  other  words,  prime  minister  of 
the  kingdom.  How  coolly  and  adroitly  he  carried  on  his  great 
hoax,  is  evident  from  the  following  remarks  of  Posthlewaite,  in 
which,  afler  enumerating  the.  various  extraordinary  sights  and  won- 
ders to  which  the  times  had  given  birth,  he  says, 

^  SevenMy  and  UuUy :  We  have  seen  a  private  gentleman  raise 
himself,  by  Uie  dexterity  of  this  management,  to  be  the  greatest 
subject  in  the  world  ;  to  have  all  the  princes,  the  nobility,  the  pub- 
lic ministers,  and  even  the  government  itself,  at  his  beck,  and  above 
tiiree  hundred  coaches  of  a  morning  at  his  levee ;  himself  behaving 
with  all  the  modesty  imaginable ;  not  elevated  by  his  good  fortune, 
nor  discomposed  by  the  application  to  so  much  business,  but  calm 
and  serene,  and  always  present  to  himself,  answering  briefly  and 
pertinently  to  every  new  discourse,  dispatching  every  body's  b|isi. 
ness  with  a  readiness  inimitable,  and  every  day  producing  new 
wonders  in  the  great  afiair  of  the  public,  which  was  upon  his 
hfmds." 

Thus  armed  with  the  whole  financial  power  of  the  country,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  bounds  to  the  operations  of  the  Company  of  which 
law  was  the  head.  The  whole  thing  became  a  fancy  stock,  and 
all  thought  or  calculation  of  returns  or  dividends  was  swallowed  up 
in  tbe  enormous  speculation  upon  the  shares  themselves.  The  ori- 
ginal  proprietors  were  in  haste  to  make  all  the  money  they  could, 
and  to  convert  their  shares  into  gold ;  and  the  few  other  bankers, 
who  had  kept  aloof  from  the  speculation,  foreseeing  that  a  great 
crisis  was  approaching  hastened  to  coUect  all  the  specie  they  could 
lay  their  hands  upon,  and  began  to  drain  the  Company's  coffers  by 
all  the  means  within  their  reach.  At  this  period  the  shares  had 
reached  the  enormous  price  of  10,009  livres  ;  at  which  price  their 
aggregate  nominal  valne  exceeded  by  more  than  eighty  times  the 
amount  of  all  the  specie  in  the  country.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
government,  which  had  wilfully  and  wickedly  lent  its  aid  to  the  de- 
lusion of  its  infatuated  subjects,  saw  that  ruin  was  the  only  remedy, 
and  that  this  mighty  fabric  must  be  prostrated  in  the  dust  upon  the 
heads  of  the  crowd  below.    The  first  blow  came  from  a  Royal  edict 
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of  the  2l8t  of  May,  IT^O,  ordering  the  value  of  the  ahaies  to  be  ib- 
duced  to  69OOO.  Thus  one  half  of  the  property  of  each  stoekholder 
was  annihilated.  The  notes  of  the  bank  were  ordered  to  a  similar 
reduction  in  value.  This  was  national  bankruptcy  ;  and  the  tide 
of  public  feeling  poised  but  for  a  moment  at  its  height,  to  ebb  with 
a  rapidity  and  power  more  fearful  than  its  flow.  Popular  favour 
instantly  turned  to  popular  rage ;  and  amidst  the  bankruptcy  of 
thousands  and  the  execrations  of  the  kingdom,  the  great  projector 
retired  from  the  country.  The  public  distress  was  so  great,  and  the 
public  creditors  so  numerous,  that  ^vemment  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  affording  them  relief.  This  duty  it  was  also  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  discharge,  inasmuch  as  its  deluded  subjects  had  been 
led  into  the  snare  partly  for  the  government's  own  purposes. 
Above  four  hundred  thousand  sufferers,  chiefly  fathers  of  families, 
presented  their  whole  fortunes  in  paper ;  and  the  state,  after  liqui- 
dating these  debts,  which  amounted  to  a  sum  too  incredible  to  be 
named,  charged  itself  with  the  enormous  debt  of  sixteen  hundred 
and  thirty-one  millions  of  livres,  to  be  paid  in  specie.* 

Law  himself  passed  over  to  England,  and  took  a  great  house  in 
London,  where  he  lived  splendidly  for  a  while,  receiving  crowds  of 
people,  who  came  to  visit  the  man  who  had  skaken  by  his  bold 
schemes  the  social  foundations  of  a  whole  kingdom.  Although  his 
property  in  France  had  been  confiscated,  yet  his  official  salary  was 
continued  to  him  by  his  patron,  the  Regent,  until  the  death  of  that 
prince  on  the  2d  of  December,  1723.  With  him  perished  aU  Law's 
hopes  of  regaining  his  private  fortune.  He  became  embarrassed, 
suits  were  commenced  against  him  by  his  creditors  both  in  France 
and  in  England,  and  he  was  threatened  with  imprisonment.  In 
1726  he  went  again  upon  the  Continent,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Venice.  There,  in  obscurity  and  comparative  poverty,  the  great 
adventurer,  who  had  controlled  the  whole  wealth  of  France,  and 
had  involved  in  his  schemes  the  idiole  credit  of  the  civilized  worid, 
died  on  the  21st  of  March,  1759.  The  following  bitter  and  taunt* 
ing  epitaph  appeared  soon  after  in  the  French  journals  :— 

"  a  gU  cet  Ecossais  celdfre^ 
Ce  cdUuUUewr  sans  egaie. 
Qui,  par  les  regies  de  I'algebrt, 
A  mis  la  France  a  rhopital,**f 

The  character  and  projects  of  John  Law  are  extremely  difficult 
of  exact  and  impartial  estimate.    On  the  one  hand,  it  may  confi* 

*  Rusaell's  Modern  Europe. 

t  Here  lies  that  Scotch  projector, 
Unequalled  calculator, 
Who,  by  the  algebraic  rule, 
Hath  made  old  France  to  play  the  fooL 
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dendy  be  said^  that  he  could  not  have  been  entirely  honeet  in  such 
echemee  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  con- 
jectured,  that  he  waa  not  wholly  without  belief  in  the  soundness  of 
some  of  his  own  projects.  He  constantly  declared,  to  the  last  of 
his  life,  that  his  great  Mississippi  scheme,  though  he  admitted  the 
failure  and  the  fraud  of  the  expeditions  which  were  sent  out,  was 
yet,  as  a  financial  system,  perfectly  sound  and  practicable ;  and  that 
its  failure  was  owing  to  the  want  of  co-operation  in  his  views  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  French  statesmen*  But  his  character  as  a 
gamester  and  a  professional  calculator  of  chances  has  justly  ren- 
dered History  extremely  rigid  and  severe  in  its  estiinate  of  his  de* 
signs*  There  was  unquestionably  great  fraud  and  knavery  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  -thing.  This  is  apparent  from  the  false  and 
jdelusive  measures  taken  to  keep'  up  the  price  of  the  stock,  and  to 
inflate  the  public  confidence ;  while  the  bare  idea  of  incorporating 
aU  the  foreign  trade  of  a  country,  all  the  public  finances  and  cur- 
rency, and,  involved  in  these,  all  the  wealth  and  industry  of  a  peo- 
ple, into  a  great  joint-stock  mammoth  speculation,  could  only  have 
been  conceived  in  mischief  and  executed  in  villainy.  Law,  too,  was 
the  originator  of  the  system  of  excessive  issues  of  paper  currency, 
which  has  gone  like  an  unclean  spirit  through  aknost  all  the  systems 
of  banking  that  have  ever  prevailed  since.  He  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered,  that  there  was  ,no  objecti<Hi  to  the  issue  of  paper  to  the 
amount  of  all  the  property,  of  every  description,  in  a  country ;  at 
least,  it  would  seem  so,  from  the  state  of  things  which  he  encou- 
raged and  brought  about  in  France ;  without  reflecting  that  a  na- 
tion might  be  ruined,  before  a  tithe  of  its  property  could  be  made 
available  in  the  redemption  of  the  paper  when  its  credit  had  receiv- 
ed one  serious  blow.  But  it  is  of  no  service  to  discuss  the  reason- 
ableness of  his  doctrines.  They  were  the  doctrines  of  an  able  man, 
but  one  who  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time  in  knowledge  of  these 
subjected  and  was  undoubtedly  a  sharper.  The  great  lesson  which 
his  schemes  taught  to  the  world,  was,  after  all,  a  very  simple  one. 
It  consisted  in  bold  and  striking  illustrations  of  the  system  of  joint- 
stock  operations,  and  of  the  evils  of  that  system  when  Companies 
are  carried  to  an  overgrown  size.  That  powerful  machinery,  which 
is  at  once  the  creature  and  the  means  of  a  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion,  unquestionably  afibrds  a  power  of  developing  the  resources  of 
a  country  to  their  highest  possible  point.  But,  like  all  other  ma- 
chinery, it  has  its  limits,  within  which  it  must  be  restrained,  and  be- 
yond which  its  power  becomes  only  the  motion  of  enormous  masses, 
too  large  for  regulation  or  eontrd.  It  may  be  questioned,  with 
great  seriousness,  whether  this  machinery  is  not  too  much  extended 
at  the  present  day,  and  whether  the  public  confidence  Is  not  oftan 
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given  to  schemes  which  would  not  have  received  it  bat  for  the  mere 
association  of  names ;  and  which,  after  playing  their  brief  parts  on 
the  theatre  of  the  stock  exchange,  and  enriching  a  few,  have  sod* 
denly  gone  down,  to  the  impoverishment  of  many. 

There  is  a  more  striking  parallel,  in  certain  points,  to  be  drawn 
between  the  state  of  things  prevailing  in  France  at  the  period  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  the  late  extraordinary  land  spe- 
culation in  the  state  of  Maine,  than  is  fumi^ed  by  any  of  the  other 
great  bubUes  which  are  on  record.     The  similarity  does  not,  of 
course,  extend  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  speculation,  or  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  it ;  but  the  resemblance  is  found  in  the  effect 
upon  society,  the  confusion,  the  Petitions  prosperity,  the  sadden 
wealth,  the  abandonment  of  regular  industry,  and  the  rain  which 
ensued.     The  resemblance  ceases  again  when  we  come  to  the  mo- 
rality of  each  of  these  excitements.     In  France,  the  people  were 
deluded  by  the  managers  of  the  great  scheme.    In  the  Maine  specu- 
lation, the  mass  were  not  deluded  by  a  few  superior  managers,  hot 
every  man  sought  to  delude  his  neighbour.     The  whole  trade  was 
carried  on  in  fraud,  and  its  demoralizing  effect  was  swift,  sure,  and 
extensive.     The  press  of  this  country  has  not  yet  done  its  duty  in 
regard  to  that  strange  scene,  where  property  passed  from  hand  to 
hajid  at  prices  so  exorbitantly  beyond  all  the  returns  to  be  realiaoed 
from  it,  that  the  purchaser  could  and  did  depend  upon  nothing  to 
save  him  from  ruin  but  the  chance  of  finding  some  one  who  should 
be  a  greater  dupe  than  himself,  or  who  would  in  hia  turn  rely  on  the 
chance  of  finding  a  third,  more  foolish  or  more  venturous  than  them 
all.    The  factitious  excitement  of  the  time  presented  such  persons 
at  every  turn ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  conveyances  and  papen 
by  which  these  lands  passed  firom  hand  to  hand,  were  ofben  executed 
in  a  slovenly  and  hasty  manner,  having  less  than  the  strength  of 
cobwebs,  and  letting  in  litigation  at  every  crevice.     We  say  that 
the  press  has  not  done  its  duty  in  regard  to  this  strange  affair.     If 
the  history  of  it  could  be  written,  if  all  the  fraud  could  be  brought 
together  in  detail,  as  it  is  now  in  the  process  of  sifting  through  the 
courts  of  law,  and  the  utter  folly  of  large  numbers  of  the  contracts 
could  be  exhibited,  it  would  present  the  most  extraordinary  specta- 
cle in  commercial  affairs  that  ikk  country  ever  saw.     He  who 
ahould  write  the  history  of  it,  should  not  overlook  the  moral  aspects 
of  the  scene.   He  would  observe,  that  when  the  subjects  of  property 
pass  from  hand  to  hand,  at  prices  in  which  their  real  valae  forms 
little  or  no  part  of  the  estimate,  and  reliance  is  placed  upon  a  public 
excitement  as  the  means  of  selling  at  an  extravagant  what  had  been 
purchased  at  a  great  price  ;  that  when  men  disregard  the  substance, 
and  buy  and  sell  the  shadow ;  then  whole  fortunes  are  necessarily 
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ventured ;  and  as,  when  once  made,  the  purchase  must  be  disposed 
of  at  a  gain  or  ruin  will  ensue,  the  temptation  to  transmit  to  others 
the  same  doubtful  representations  that  were  received,  will  be  greater 
than  the  virtue  of  many  a  man  can  withstand.  Thus  is  introduced 
into  the  action  of  men,  who  may  become  cornipted  by  such  a  try- 
ing situation,  a  dangerous  looseness  of  principle  :  while  those  who 
mingle  in  the  crowd,  with  the  original  purpose  of  entrapping  the 
unwary,  multiply  on  all  sides  the  occasions  which  create  this  appa* 
rent  necessity  for  departing  from  the  strict  rules  of  plain  dealing. 


LINES. 

u  H«  tboaght  upon  bli  brid«.** 

"  Amofif  tlM  persons  killed  at  9t  Cos,  was  Sir  John  Armitage.  The  fite  of  this  gentleman 
was  excessively  lamented ;  be  wss  a  volunteer,  bat  without  having  intended  being  one  upon 
this  expedition,  his  mind  being  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  bis  approaebing  marriage 
with  Miss  Howe.  Sir  John  went  to  the  levee,  at  the  time  wlien  the  officers  were  taking  leave 
of  the  king  to  Join  the  army.  The  king  asked  Sir  John  when  he  intended  to  set  out  1— taken 
by  surprise,  Sir  John  anewered,  *■  to-morrow  ;*  and  unhappily  kept  his  word.  The  lady  after- 
wards married  Sir  William  Pitt  A  black  collar,  which  she  always  wore  around  her  necki 
cooeealed  a  splendid  brilliant  necklace,  the  present  of  her  U-fbted  lover.** 

He  stood  before  his  monarch's  throne 

The  gallant  and  the  tried, 
And  owned  the  call  which  urged  him  on, 

Bat  thought  upon  his  bride. 

Oh !  what  to  him  the  hope  of  fame, 

Or  proudest  dreams  beside, 
The  soldier  felt  a  dearer  flame^ 

He  thought  upon  his  bride. 

But  not  of  him  the  nobly  proved 

False  tale  might  recreant  tell. 
He  went^^and  left  to  solitude 

The  flower  he  loyed  so  welL 

But  first  that  lady's  neck  he  bound 

With  glittering  links  of  pride, 
Then  turned,  and  heard  the  trampei  gound) 

But  thought  upon  his  bride. 

Wdl  might  that  fair  girrs  blinding  tears 
Pall  as  be  onward  past, 

Half  wuliag  4t  her  timid  ton- 
She  net  him  for  the  last  I 
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For  hours  of  darker  trial  came, 
The  gallant  soldier  died — 

He  fell  among  his  armed  train, 
His  last  thoughts  on  his  bride. 


And  Time  swept  on— again  in  hall 

And  bower  that  lady  stood, 
Not  as  when  owning  Love's  sweet  thrall, 

She  pined  in  solitude. 

The  brightest  form  the  gazer  met— 

Still  one  deep  token  proved, 
How  precious  to  her  memory  yet 

The  gift  of  him  she  loved. 

That  glittering  necklace,  half  concealed, 

With  all  iu  links  of  pride. 
The  secret  of  his  fttte  revealed 
Who  thought  upon  his  bride. 

L.  H. 
Brooklyn,  L.  /.,  Jan,  1837. 
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B7   GRACE  GRAFTON. 


Village  of  Rio  Limon*- Valley  of  Santa  Barbara — Spanish  salutations — Spanish 
dishes — Catholic  rites — Mountain  valleys — Mountain  pathways — Tula  and 
its  vicinity. 

Before  day  dawned,  the  trampling  of  the  mules,  and  the  voices 
of  the  servants  as  they  brought  them  up  to  receive  their  pack-sad- 
dles and  prepare  for  an  early  start,  gave  us  warning  to^rise,  and  give 
up  our  mattrasses  to  be  packed  ready  to  take  their  places  on  the 
backs  of  the  poor  animals,  who,  like  ourselves,  had  suffered  not  a 
little  from  the  extraordinary  heat  and  fatigue  of  the  preceding  day. 
When  I  mounted  my  horse,  he  seemed  unable  to  proceed  a  step  ;  I 
urged  him  in  vain,  and  at  length  jumped  from  the  saddle  just  before 
he  fell,  as  I  feared,  to  rise  no  more.  The  servants,  however,  made 
nvy  lif  ht  of  ijt.    They  raised  the  hone  fix)m  the  ground^  when 
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immediately  one  of  them  sprang  into  the  saddle^  andf  regardless  of 
the  poor  creature's  painful  efforts,  spurred  him  round  and  round 
the  yard,  Julian  striding  afler  whip  in  hand,  till  he  somewhat  re- 
covered his  easy,  ambling  pace*  Then  the  fellow  who  had  so 
unceremoniously  placed  himself  in  my  saddle,  dismounting,  led  my 
steed  towards  me,  assuring  me  with  a  low  bow  that  my  horse  was 
as  well  as  ever.  Well !  thought  I,  this  must  be  the  Mexican  method 
of  curing  a  foundered  horse. 

After  fording  seTeral  clear  currents,  branches  of  the  Rio  Limon, 
we  came  to  the  crossing  of  that  rapid  stream  where  it  widens  into 
a  fine  river,  which  we  passed  in  canoes,  paddled  over  by  half-naked 
leperos*  On  the  opposite  side  we  rested  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
pleasant  village,  where  some  small  tokens  of  industry  were  visible. 
There  was  an  attempt  at  gardening  in  some  few  inclosures  at  the 
back  of  the  cottages.  The  house  that  received  us  was  clean  and 
neat,  and  divided  into  two  apartments,  in  one  of  whieh  I  rested  on 
the  first  bedstead  I  had  seen  since  I  left  Tampico.  Besides  which» 
I  had  the  luxury  of  bathing  myself  and  children  in  a  retired  spot  a 
little  below  the  town. 

Our  host,  who  was  the  Alcalde  of  the  place,  took  some  pains  to 
accommodate  us,  and  seizing  upon  the  grammar  and  dictionary, 
gave  us  a  lesson  in  Spanish,  his  pretty  little  wife  standing  by, 
laughing  the  while  at  our  awkward  attempts  to  imitate  bis  pronun« 
ciation. 

From  this  our  attention  was  called  to  observe  a  vast  number  of 
mules,  which  were  passing  down  to  the  ferry  with  small  packages 
on  their  backs,  that  we  found  on  inquiry  contained  money ;  and 
that  this  was  the  Canduda  de  pUUu^  or  Convoy  of  silver,  conveying 
specie  from  the  intmor  down  to  the  coast.  The  mules  were  fine 
animals  and  in  excellent  condition,  and  created  some  sensation  as 
they  swept  through  the  little  village,  with  their  numerous  attendants 
making  rather  a  formidable  appearance,  each  bearing  a  gun  at  his 
pummel,  and  a  long  sword  swung  to  a  leather  belt  buckled  round 
his  waist ;  in  addition  to  which  several  of  the  men  carried  long 
lances,  to  which  were  attached  small  red  flags. 

Our  good  friend  and  fellow  traveller  Don  Rafael,  the  former  em* 
ployer  of  our  servant  pro  tem.,  the  noisy  JuliaUf  recommended  us 
to  hasten  to  the  end  of  our  afteraoon  stage,  as  we  might  expect 
rain  in  the  evening.  For  this  purpose  the  roads  were  sadly  against 
us,  l3ring  for  the  first  few  miles  through  swampy  woodland ;  but 
our  kind  counsellor  followed  up  his  advice  with  all  the  assistance 
be  could  offer.  He  pointed  out  the  best  road^  and  carried  one  of 
the  children  before  him  on  his  horse,  kindly  sheltering  him  with 
hie  sarape  when  the  thunder  shower  overtook  us  at  last    Then 
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whips  and  •pors  were  applied*  and  by  dint  of  a  hard  gaUop  we 
reached  shelter  before  the  weight  of  the  storm  descended.  Pismal 
was  the  port  into  which  we  were  so  hastily  driven  by  stress  of 
weather.  It  was  a  deserted  old  bamboo  hut,  from  which  an  old 
sow  with  her  noisy  tribe  went  squealing  forth  as  we  entered ;  and 
fowls,  disturbed  in  their  roost,  flattered  and  crowed  overheadt  till 
one  by  one  they  went  screeching  off  through  holes  in  the  thatch. 
There  seemed  little  prospect  of  rest  in  such  a  place ;  comfort  there 
was  none ;  yet  evei|  the  poor  shelter  it  aSbrded  was  begrudged  us 
by  an  old  woman  who  had  refused  us  admittance  into  the  cabin 
she  inhabited,  and  now  came  grumbling  to  the  door,  uttering  very 
cross  sounds,  the  purport  of  which  was  lost  upon  me,  and  the  men 
to  whom  she  directed  them  took  as  little  notice  of  her,  still  busying 
themselves  in  preparing  one  spot  on  which  I  and  my  children 
might  find  some  chance  of  repose.  In  this  we  fared  better  than  I 
expected ;  for  in  one  corner  still  stood  the  substitute  for  a  bedsteadt 
oHen  met  with  in  the  most  wretched  abodes  as  well  as  in  more 
decent  dwellings,  consisting  of  stakes  driven  into  the  earth  forming 
the  support  of  a  frame  work  of  wattles,  or  laths,  or  perchance  of 
solid  boards,  on  which  they  spread  their  hides  or  sheep-skins.  This 
served  us  as  a  good  dry  platform  on  which  to  spread  our  mattrasses» 
and  there  I  established  myself,  nor  descended  till  my  horse  was 
brought  to  the  door  on  the  following  morning. 

Wrapped  in  his  sarape,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow,  Don  Rafael 
very  contentedly  stretched  himself  on  his  armas  de  agua  of  large 
goat  skins.  From  such  couches  it  is  not  surprising  that  travellers 
rise  early,  nor  wait  for  daylight  to  discover  all  the  disagreeables  of 
such  comfortless  chambers.  v 

The  rising  sun  was  just  tinging  the  tops  of  the  mountains  when 
we  gladly  resumed  our  saddles,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  heights  that 
lay  between  us  and  Santa  Barbara ;  where  we  determined  to  rest 
and  recruit  ourselves  for  a  few  days. 

A  short  ride  carried  us  to  the  foot  of  a  steep  ascent,  up  which* 
one  by  one,  we  had  to  pick  our  rugged  way.  There  were,  however, 
no  serious  difliculties  to  encounter ;  our  sure-footed  animals  plodded 
patiently  up  the  winding  pathway,  and  gave  us  leisure  to  admire-^ 
nay,  adore— nature,  in  the  wild  grandeur  of  her  mountain  scenery. 

The  descent  was  more  troublesome,  and  far  more  trying  to  the 
mules,  whose  burthens  were  shifted,  and  loosened  by  the  jolting; 
and  in  those  steep  and  narrow  passes,  the  operation  of  detaining 
them  to  adjust  the  baggage  was  attended  with  inconvenience,  some- 
times to  the  whole  party ;  especially  when  the  boisterous  Julian 
had  the  management  of  them.  It  was  startling  to  hear  him  thun- 
behind  with  an  unruly  mule,  which,  to  escape  hie 
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was  (kin  to  rush  past  us,  and  join  his  companions  ahead  at  all 
tides,  knocking  every  thing  to  the  right  and  left  as  he  passed  with 
the  great  packages  that  projected  far  beyond  hia  sides ;  and  after 
him  this  wild  muleteer,  with  wlnp  upheld,  and  side^locks  streaming, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  his  riding  apparatus  flapping  and 
jingling  as  he  passed.  The  riding  horses  seemed  aware  of  danger ; 
for  they  dexterously  sidled  out  of  the  way,  or  ensconced  themselves 
behind  a  projecting  rock  whilst  the  whirlwind  hurried  by. 

Up  and  down  these  mountain  pathways  we  toiled  all  the  morning, 
and  at  mid-day  (bund  ourselves  on  the  long  and  steep  descent 
which  leads  into  the  valley  of  Santa  Barbara,  picking  our  way 
down  such  steep  and  narrow  paths  as  at  first  sight  appeared  iuK 
passable ;  or  stepping  carefully  over  immense  slabs  of  shining  rocks, 
which  afforded  but  poor  footing  for  the  animals.  At  length  the 
difficult  descent  was  accomplished,  and  we  entered  one  of  those 
rich  valleys  among  the  mountains  which  I  have  read  of  and  en« 
deavoured  to  imagine,  but  had  never  before  beheld. 

It  is  a  plain  of  several  leagues  in  extent,  the  natural  surface 
covered  with  verdure,  refreshed  by  the  late  rains,  and  containing 
considerable  tracts  of  cultivated  land.  It  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
by  mountains  partially  wooded,  and  diversified  by  bold  rocks,  and 
bare,  shining  precipices,  forming  a  beautiful  and  sequestered 
scene ;  such  as  in  days  of  youthful  romance  the  imagination  pic- 
tures forth,  and  fancy  fondly  whispers  that  in  such  a  spot,  with  a 
chosen  few,  we  could  abide  for  ever ;  ^  the  world  forgetting,  by 
the  worid  forgot.*' 

Along  this  lovely  valley  we  paced  for  many  a  mile,  Santa  Bar. 
ban  now  in  sight,  now  as  it  were  receding  from  the  view ;  and 
when  we  entered  the  village  at  last,  its  dull,  deserted  appearance 
in  accorded  widi  the  beauty  and  striking  capabilities  of  its  situa- 
tion. The  few  houses  that  are  occupied  look  comfortless,  and 
many  a  dwelling  that  speaks  of  former  prosperity  is' uninhabited, 
and  going  to  decay.  The  church,  which  looks  on  the  plasa  or 
public  square,  stands  in  proud,  though  faded  beauty,  and  tdls  of 
better  days.  A  fine  old  tree,  of  huge  dimensions,  stands  in  front  of 
this  gloomy  edifice,  and  serves  the  market  folks  with  shade  when 
they  gather  round  it  with  their  small  supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables- 

On  entering  this  square,  we  looked  round  in  vain  for  indications 
of  the  comfortable  Posada  or  Inn  to  which  we  had  been  recom- 
mended. A  few  inquiries,  however,  prosecuted  most  vigorously  by 
one  of  the  servants,  sufficed  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  this  much 
desired,  if  not  desirable  asylum,  and  we  were  ushered  into  the 
apartment  devoted  to  the  use  of  guests  and  traveHera.  I  will  de- 
scribe it  by  negatives.    It  had  no  light  but  what  entered  at  two 
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low  and  gloomy  doors ;  it  had  no  floor  ezoept  the  ground,  whieh 
was  uneven  and  very  dusty ;  no  furniture  but  a  huge  old  dirty 
tabloy  and  bench  to  correspond ; — ^i^id  no  comfort}  and  no  eleanii* 
ness  belonging  to  it*  Yet  into  it  we  went  with  our  bag  and 
baggage,  and  down  we  spread  our  mattrasses  on  the  dusty  floor, 
and  established  ourselves  for  the  night,  content  to  find  rest  and 
shelter  from  the  fatigue  and  exposure  we  had  encountered. 

When  really  in  need  of  rest,  it  matters  little  where  the  weary 
limbs  are  stretched  ;  they  repose  as  calmly  on  the  rude,  hard  pallet 
to  which  a  Mexican  traveller  must  accommodate  himself  in  the 
midst  of  dust  and  vermin,  as  on  the  dainty  couch  spread  by  luxury 
in  halls  of  cleanliness  and  comfort* 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  appetite.  How  does  the  whole- 
some exercise  of  travelling  reconcile  coarse  fare  to  the  most  fasti- 
dious taste !  What  carver  so  dexterous  as  the  keen  edge  of  a 
mountain  appetite  7--*- What  sauce  more  piquant  than  pure  mountain 
breezes  ?^-Let  luxurious  ladies  and  gentlemen  think  of  this ;  who 
flit  with  long,  dyspeptic  fiices  round  a  dainty  board,  blaming  their 
cooks  for  faults  which  lie  in  their  own  appetites ;  who  turn  uneasily 
on  beds  of  down,  and  crawl  forth  unrefreshed,  uncomfortable,  from 
soft  envelopes  of  fine  linen  andcont/brto^^^. 

We  had  scarcely  arranged  ourselves  in  our  new  abode,  when  Don 
Rafael  and  his  serving  man  entered  to  take  leave  of  us,  and  went 
through  the  forms  with  a  suavity  which  appeared  surprising  to  us 
in  such  common  kind  of  men.  Julian  rather  overdid  his  part,  for, 
laying  aside  his  whip  and  hat,  and  advancing  with  open  arms,  he 
o^red  the  Spanish  salute  to  one  of  our  party,  who  shrank  back  as 
from  the  paws  of  a  bear ;  and  perhaps  he  was  no  less  astonished  at 
80  cold  a  reception  ;  for  I  have  since  observed  that  an  embrace  is 
the  universal  salute,  even  amongst  common  acquaintance ;  and 
firiends  who  have  been  separated  fly  into  each  other's  arms  with  a 
cordiality  which  makes  our  cold  shake  of  the  hands  seem  dry 
enough  ;  and  foreigners  do  not  appear  satisfied  with  it  after  having 
been  accustomed  for  a  while  to  the  warm  salutations  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, which  they  frequently  learn  to  adopt.  Even  ladies  in  their 
morning  calls  and  other  visits  of  oeremony  salute  each  other  with  a 
polite  embrace,  which  it  requires  some  practice  to  execute  in  the 
proper  lady-like  manner,  just  passing  the  right  arms  over  each 
other's  left  shoulders,  and  giving  a  gentle  pressure  with  the  hand,  so 
as  in  no  way  to  discompose  the  drapery  of  shawls  and  laces. 

Though  our  first  introduction  to  this  Santa  Barbara  tavern  waa 
not  prepossessing,  we  found  ourselves  in  better  quarters  than  we 
anticipated.  When  supper  time  drew  near,  a  little  servant  girl 
came  in  and  spread  the  table  with  a  snow-white  table-cloth,  and 
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decked  it  with  plate  and  china,  which  confinned  the  account  we 
had  previooflly  heard  of  the  wealth  which  our  hostess  delighted  in 
displaying  to  foreigners :  more  inviting  than  all  this  was  a  fricassee 
which  graced  the  centre  of  the  table ;  stewed  rice,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  breast  of  a  chicken  appeared,  as  white  as  the  table«cloth* 
We  drew  towards  it  most  bvingly,  but  rather  abated  in  our  ardouv 
when  the  powerful  scent  of  garlick  steamed  forth  from  the  deceitful 
dish,  which  looked  too  white  and  delicate  to  bear  so  coarse  a  fla- 
vour. Garlick,  hateful  plant !  is  the  delight  of  the  Mexicans,  as  it 
is  the  bane  of  the  Americans  and  English  whose  fate  it  may  be  to 
sojourn  amongst  them.  That,  and  fifty  other  unaccountable  fla- 
yours  strike  your  palate  most  unpleasantly,  until  by  degrees  you  be* 
come  accustomed  to  their  strange  cookery ;  and  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  to  many  of  their  peculiar  dishes  foreigners  soon  become 
very  partial ;  as,  to  their  various  methods  of  dressing  green  and  red 
peppers ;  a  preparation  of  a  q>ecies  of  dark  bean,  a  standard  dish 
at  all  tables ;  and  the  olla,  a  real  Spanish  dish,  more  than  once  al- 
luded to  in  Gil  Bias,  a  work  hy  the  way  which  acquires  much  addi* 
tional  interest  after  having  witnessed  the  customs  it  describes  with 
such  force  and  originality. 

A  great  church  festival,  the  Corpus  Christi,  took  place  whilst  we 
were  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  from  a  comer  of  the  plaaea  where  our 
tavern  stood,  we  witnessed  the  procession  and  all  the  ceremonial. 
It  was  but  a  poor  attempt  at  a  celebration,  and  appeared  ridiculous 
enough  to  us.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  serious  affair  with  those  Santa 
Barbarians.  Squibs  and  crackers  flew  about,  reminding  me  of  our 
Fourth  of  July  achievements ;  rockets  were  let  off,  invistUe  in  the 
daylight,  and  wax  candles  flared  round,  wasting  their  flames  in  the 
broad  sunshine.  On  two  sides  of  the  square  a  covered  walk  was 
framed  for  the  occasion,  shaded  with  green  boughs,  beneath  which 
they  paraded,  singing  hymns  the  while,  after  an  image  of  the  Corpus 
Cbristi,  which  had  a  painted  canopy  borne  above  it.  Then,  after 
various  evolutions,  which  were  to  me  incomprehensible,  down  they 
all  fell  on  their  knees— the  whole  assembled  crowd,  and  even  spec- 
tators at  a  distance,  joining  in  the  mute  homage.  And  I  too— shsJl 
I  confess  it?— there  I  first  bent  the  knee  to  Romish  superstition; 
(unless,  indeed,  I  take  into  account  some  of  the  ancient  leaven  that 
lingers  in  the  self.styled  reformed  churches  of  our  more  enlightened 
land ;)  but  I  did  not  ^  bow  down  nor  worship"— Heaven  forbid  !*-^ 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  such  idle  mummery  to  turn  the  thoughts 
from  that  pure  shrine  which  ought  to  dwell  in  the  heart  of  every 
rational  being,  and  without  which  all  altars,  Romish  or  Reformed, 
are  alike  in  vain. 

During  our  short  stay  at  Santa  Barbara  several  travellers  passed 
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through  from  the  coast  up  towards  the  busy  cities  in  the  interior ; 
those  centres  round  which  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  circulates^ 
and  to  which  all  enterprizing  individuals  are  drawn.  Two  of  these 
gentlemen  kindly  acted  as  our  interpreters,  and  greatly  aided  us  in 
making  arrangements  to  proceed  on  our  journey.  From  what  we 
saw  of  their  travelling  accoutrements,  we  perceived  our  own  errors, 
and  took  a  few  hints  for  the  future.  Their  camp  beds  in  particular ; 
I  almost  coveted  them.  They  are  used  without  the  addition  of  mat- 
trasses,  and  being  raised  above  the  floor  are  much  nicer,  and  more 
cleanly,  and  are  carried  on  the  mules'  backs  with  far  less  inconve- 
nience. They  are  in  general  use,  eispecially  amongst  foreigners^ 
who  seldom  travel  in  that  country  without  them. 

The  morning  of  our  departure  arrived :  the  last  cord  was  drawn 
that  confined  the  luggage  to  the  backs  of  the  pack  mules ;  my  horse 
was  at  the  door,  and  with  a  usual  leave-taking  I  turned  to  depart, 
when  mine  hostess  called  my  attention.  Quite  unsatisfied  with  my 
cold  farewell,  she  stood  with  open  arms,  saying  slowly  and  reproach- 
fully, **  Adios,  Seoora !"  The  prospect  was  not  very  inviting,  but  I 
yielded,  as  people  generally  do  to  what  they  cannot  avoid,  and  was 
presently  folded  in  the  fat  creature's  arms,  inhaling  such  an  atmo- 
sphere of  garlick,  and  tobacco  smoke,  as  startled  my  uninitiated 
senses :  I  was  taken  by  surprise — it  was  my  first  lesson.  Since 
then  I  have  learnt  to  return  their  affectionate  caresses,  and  shed 
with  them  tear  for  tear  at  parting. 

After  leaving  Santa  Barbara,  our  road  lay  for  several  leagues 
through  a  succession  of  mountain  vaUeys,  watered  by  clear  streams 
from  the  surrounding  heights.  It  was  impossible  to  pass  through  a 
country  so  strikingly  capable  of  improvement,  and  witness  the 
wretched  attempts  at  farming  that  only  marred  its  natural  beauty, 
without  mourning  that  it  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  peo- 
ple totally  incapable  of  availing  themselves  of  the  gifts  of  Natore* 
or  of  appreciating  the  rich  blessings  of  Heaven.  *'  Is  this  fanning, 
and  can  those  be  freemen  V*  thought  I,  as  we  reined  up  our  horses 
for  a  minute  to  watch  the  progress  of  some  dark  and  squalid  beings, 
who  were  guiding  what  were  evidently  intended  for  ploughs,  over  a 
field  the  surfiioe  of  which  they  barely  scratched ;  uncouth  looking 
implements  they  were,  being  made  entirely  of  wood,  and  destitute  of 
the  share  that  turns  the  deep  furrows  of  a  well-cultivated  field ;  and 
the  ploughmen  —where  were  the  ruddy  cheeks,  the  athletic  forms, 
and  the  sturdy  steps  that  seem  by  nature  to  belong  to  the  hardy  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  ?  Slaves  toiling  on  a  southern  plantation  do  not 
look  more  debased  than  those  wretched,  half-naked  labourers.  After 
all,  thought  I,  what  is  freedom,  without  the  mind  to  comprehend 
its  benefits  1  These  Mexicans  have  driven  off  their  Spanirii  mas* 
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ten,  and  with  them  their  capital  and  their  enterprize ;  and  now 
they  have  not  the  energy,  nor  the  virtue,  nor  the  public  spirit,  to 
support  their  characters  as  freemen,  nor  to  raise  their  rich  and 
beautiful  land  into  a  flourishing  republic. 

These  sapient  reflections  gave  way  before  a  precipitous  ascent 
that  frowned  above  us,  in  which  we  had  previously  received  warn- 
ing we  must  prepare  to  encounter  difficulties.  The  children  were 
carefully  provided  for,  the  packs  well  secured,  and  the  saddle  girths 
tightly  drawn,  as  though  for  a  fierce  onset.  Truly,  these  prepanu 
tions  tried  my  nerves  as  much  as  the  scrambling  and  climbing  that 
followed,  the  worst  consequence  attending  which  was,  that  the  difli« 
culties  of  the  way  drew  off  the  attention  from  the  sublime  scenery 
that  at  every  step  courted  our  admiration.  It  was  lost  upon  me :  I 
saw  nothing  but  the  zigzag  pathway  with  its  sudden  turns,  bringing 
those  who  had  been  separated  to  a  considerable  distance  by  the 
windings,  almost  into  contact  again  at  the  angles  of  the  road.  This 
was  losing  time,  but  gaining  power  to  master  the  tremendous  as« 
cent,  which  in  some  places  presented  no  pathway  but  bare  clifi*8,  up 
which  our  horses,  as  sure-footed  as  the  mules  themselves,  carefully 
climbed,  as  though  they  were  regularly  walking  up  stairs,  only  let 
the  steps  be  imagined  excessively  rude  and  steep.  I  cannot  look 
back  upon  those  dizzy  heights  without  some  of  the  same  sensations 
coming  over  me  that  then  made  me  close  my  eyes,  and  cling  to  my 
horse's  mane,  and  feel  surprised  and  relieved  when  I  found  myself 
safe  on  a  landing-place. 

A  beautiful  glade,  several  miles  in  extent,  embosomed  in  the 
mountains,  where  a  small  cluster  of  habitations  gave  promise  of 
shelter,  was  the  spot  fixed  upon  for  our  night's  lodging.  We  ap- 
preached  it  by  a  richly  wooded  declivity,  from  which  were  visible  at 
intervals  its  gentle  slopes  covered  with  verdure,  as  smooth  and  vel- 
vety as  a  well-mowed  lawn,  through  which  a  mountain  stream  was 
winning  its  noisy  way.  O  for  the  gift  of  some  descriptive  pen 
wherewith  to  convey  a  faint  idea  of  the  charming  efiect  of  such  a 
scene  of  sylvan  beauty  in  the  midst  of  wild  and  craggy  mountains ! 
After  the  toil  and  difficulty  of  the  road  we  had  lately  passed,  it  gave 
by  comparison  a  feeling  of  gentle  repose  as  we  ambled  along  the 
green  sward,  across  which  the  western  sun  was  casting  its  long 
shadows,  and  the  air,  coming  pure  and  sweet  from  the  woody  heights 
around,  brought  balm  and  refreshment  on  its  wing. 

Had  the  cottage  in  which  we  passed  the  night,  though  ever  so 
humble,  been  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  scene,  I  should  have  been 
contented — a  goatherd's  hut,  or  a  shepherd's  cot,  in  which  had  ap- 
peared some  trait  of  romantic  interest :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  one 
of  the  worst  specimens  of  comfortless  cabins,  almost  inaccessible 
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from  tlie  rubbish  and  mad  with  which  it  wm  surroonded.  The  fa- 
mily, who  for  a  small  compensation  gave  it  up  for  our  accommoda- 
tion, left  on  their  immoveaUe  bedstead  some  description  of  hide  or 
sheep-skin,  from  which  swarmed  forth  such  myriads  of  fleas  as  I 
was  never  before  assailed  with.  The  roof  was  not  sufficient  to  ex- 
clude the  rain  which  feU  heavily  in  the  night,  and  on  the  damp  and 
dirty  floor  there  was  no  comfortable  footing  till  we  had  qsread  down 
some  large  petates,  a  species  of  palm  matting,  which  we  used  as  a 
covering  for  the  baggage.  After  having  the  feelings  elevated  by 
the  sublime  and  beautiful,  it  is  provoking  to  have  to  descend  sud- 
denly to  petty  grievances ;  but  so  it  was,  and  I  never  think  of  the 
exquisite  scenery  of  that  mountain  glade  without  a  mingled  remem- 
brance of  trifling  inconveniences. 

A  sunny  morning  smiled  on  us  cheeringly  as  we  left  the  enchant- 
ing spot,  on  which  we  turned  to  take  a  last  look  as  we  wound  up  a 
continuation  of  the  crooked  pathway  of  the  preceding  day,  which 
led  higher  and  higher  up  towards  the  land  of  promise— -the  far- 
famed  table  land  of  Mexico.  We  turned  and  gazed  with  something 
of  the  ^  longing,  lingering  look"  often  cast  on  scenes  rendered  dear 
by  association,  but  seldom  bestowed  as  a  tribute  to  the  genuine 
beauties  of  Nature.  Our  position  was  such  as  to  command  at  a 
coup  d'oeil  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley,  with  its  boundaries  of 
woods  and  rocks ;  on  a  commanding  knoll  in  the  midst  stood  the 
miserable  dwellings  before  alluded  to,  and  I  could  have  exclaimed 
with  Byron — 

"  Man  mars  the  scene." 

On  a  grassy  slope  just  below  us,  some  mideteers,  who  had  encamp- 
ed there,  were  gathering  their  mules  together,  and  preparing  them  to 
receive  the  load  that  we  observed  lying  near,  regularly  piled,  and 
over  them  were  stretched  petates,  or  long  strips  of  matting  so  as  to 
form  a  sloping  roof,  well  secured  with  stakes  and  forked  sticks 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  on  the  lower  side  was  a  trench  carefully 
dug  so  as  to  carry  ofi*  the  water  in  case  of  such  a  rain  as  had  fatten 
on  the  preceding  night ;  from  which  it  is  the  muleteer's  bounden 
duty  to  protect  his  goods,  as  well  as  from  every  other  injury.  We 
passed  many  such  travelling  establishments  on  the  way ;  and  par- 
ticular spots  accessible  to  good  water,  and  pasture  for  the  mules, 
are  furrowed  over  with  their  little  trenches,  and  bear  numerous  ves- 
tiges of  the  fires  the  muleteers  kindle  to  bake  their  tortillas ;  remind- 
ing me  of  the  marks  that  gipsies  leave  by  the  road^side  in  some 
parts  of  England. 

An  easy  day's  journey  carried  us  over  another  mountain  ridge* 
and  led  us  by  a  pmdual  descent  into  a  Talley»  in  which  appeared 
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wbat  might  be  the  reinuas  of  a  ^a»  eetate.  An  old  manflion  in 
rains  stood  near  the  road,  and  aoiae  large  fields  were  yet  in  cultiva- 
tion,  bnt  gave  smidl  promise.  The  rains  that  had  overtaken,  us 
amongst  the  mountains  had  not  extended  to  that  sterile  region^ 
where  all  looked  dry  and  dnsty ;  and  as  we  apprsached  the  town  of 
Ptila,  no  contrast  coold  be  more  complete  than  the  scene  we  had 
fondly  looked  back  upon  in  the  morning,  with  its  falling  waters,  and 
Spring-like  yerdure,  to  the  arid,  parched  up  appearance  of  Tula  and 
its  neighbourhood* 

The  town  stands  in  a  gully  in  the  midst  of  barren  hiQs,  and  by  it 
runs  a  river,  which,  a  swelling  torrent  during  the  periodical  rains, 
dwindles  into  a  brook  in  the  dry  season,  and  in  either  stage  affords 
no  beauty  to  the  eye,  and  leaves  no  fertility  in  its  track.  The  place 
bears  traces  of  declining  or  departed  prosperity,  so  oHen  apparent 
throughout  the  Mexican  States,  reminding  one  that  it  is  an  old  set- 
tled country,  the  resources  of  which  have  been  injudiciously  drained, 
and  where  the  **  thews  and  sinews"  are  wanting  whereby  prosperity 
is  established  and  upheld,  as  in  our  own  more  favoured  land. 

Some  travelling  arrangements  detained  us  two  days  in  that  unin- 
teresting place,  during  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
Roman  Catholic  rites  of  a  different  description  from  the  celebration 
at  Santa  Barbara.  The  cholera  appeared  as  it  did  simultaneously 
with  our  approach  through  our  whole  route,  keeping  pace  with  us 
exactly,  so  that  had  any  of  our  party  been  aflfected  with  it,  it  might 
well  have  been  attributed  to  contagion.  To  propitiate  the  Saints 
ill  this  sad  extremity,  the  population  of  the  town  turned  out  in  pro* 
cession  after  one  of  their  favourites,  San  Antonio  I  believe  it  was, 
a  large  image  showily  attired,  under  the  weight  of  which  four  men 
toiled  round  the  square,  stopping  at  intervals  when  the  crowd  knelt, 
and  prayers  were  offered  up ;  at  last  they  halted  at  a  sick  man's 
door,  and  at  his  request  left  the  Saint  in  his  chamber.  Whether  or 
not  this  saintly  visitation  had  the  desired  efficacy  I  cannot  say,  as 
the  case  was  not  decided  when  I  left  Tula. 

In  the  environs  of  Tola  we  first  saw  a  quantity  of  the  maguey, 
the  large  species  of  American  aloe,  from  which  is  made  pulque,  the 
favourite  beverage  of  the  Mexicans,  and  also  a  spirituous  liquor  of 
inferior  quality  called  mascal,  made  use  of  by  the  tipplers,  and 
which  is  nauseous  beyond  description  to  a  palate  unaccustomed  to 
it.  The  maguey  grows  on  barren  soil,  and  flourishes  in  the  midst  of 
drought,  having  within  its  own  large  fleshy  leaves  reservoirs  of  in. 
exhaustible  juices,  and  the  shape  of  these  leaves  is  such  as  to  collect 
all  the  moisture  they  may  derive  from  the  atmosphere,  and  convey 
it  to  the  roots  of  the  i^nt.    With  the  exception  of  several  species 
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of  the  nopal,  the  maguey  seemed  at  that  season  to  be  the  only  ye« 
getabie  production^ear  the  town,  and  we  saw  several  plants  that 
had  attained  an  immense  size,  with  tali  spikes  of  flowersi  running  to 
the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 

I  strolled  down  to  the  riyer  one  morning,  to  seek  a  retired  spot  in 
which  to  bathe  the  children,  and  lighted,  perchance,  on  a  set  of  wa> 
men  who,  ranged  along  the  water's  edge,  were  engaged  in  washing,  a 
ceremony  tKey  love  to  perform  in  the  open  air.  Some  had  bateUas, 
a  kind  of  trough  they  make  use  of  in  washing ;  but  the  greater  number 
had  selected  smooth,  flat  stones,  of  which  abundance  lay  in  the  half, 
dried  bed  of  the  river,  on  which  they  were  very  leisurely  rubbing 
and  pounding  their  clothes,  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and  leaning 
over  80  that  at  first  glance  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  a  mop  of  un- 
combed hair.  This  was  shaken  back  as  they  raised  their  heads  to 
gaze,  and  a  row  of  jet  black  eyes  were  fixed  upon  us,  and  fine  sets 
of  teeth  were  displayed,  something  redeeming  the  character  of  other- 
wise remarkably  coarse  unpleasant  features.  I  soon  perceived, 
what  indeed  is  no  uncommon  sight  amongst  them,  that  these  women 
had  stript  oflT  their  clothes,  and  were  washing  their  entire  ward, 
robes,  leaving  nothing  about  them  but  an  old,  dark  petticoat ;  a 
handkerchief  swung  round  the  neck  served  as  a  slight  veil  in  some 
instances,  but  others  had  neglected  even  that  small  addition  of  de- 
cency :  let  their  condition  be  imagined,  my  pen  refuses  to  describe 
their  disgusting  appearance. 

The  country  for  several  leagues  beyond  Tula  is  little  better  than 
a  desert ;  no  prospect  opens  to  the  view  beyond  the  barren  hills 
which  rise  one  after  another,  ofiering  not  a  feature  to  diversify  the 
scene.  The  parched  soil  was  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation—**  no 
palm-tree  rose  to  spot  the  wilderness,"  and  no  cheerful  sound  of 
birds  nor  insects  broke  the  gloomy  silence  that  prevailed  ;  the  rays 
of  the  sun  descended  with  a  peculiar,  and  scorching  power  I  never 
before  experienced,  that  seemed  to  dry  up  every  particle  of  moisture 
on  the  skin  as  well  as  from  the  thirsty  lips.  By  some  accident  I 
had,  with  one  companion,  been  left  behind  the  rest  of  the  party,  so 
that  no  refreshment  was  at  hand  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives 
we  knew  what  it  was  really  to  need  and  to  long  in  vain  for  a  draught 
of  cold  water.  '*  Faint  and  wearily"  we  dragged  along,  and  began 
to  compare  our  situation  to  that  of  travellers  on  the  deserts  of  Ara. 
bia,  when  a  few  trees  cheered  our  sight,  sure  indications  of  water ; 
and  on  surmounting  a  neighbouring  brow  a  cottage  appeared,  and 
near  it  some  overshadowing  trees,  beneath  which  we  espied  our  little 
party  contentedly  reposing  and  waiting  our  arrival.  We  partook, 
as  usual,  of  the  slight  refireshment  afforded  by  our  own  stores,  and 
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proceeded  on  our  way,  tiU  after  another  scorching  ride  we  gladly 
alighted  at  the  door  of  a  snug  circular  cabin,  which  a  large  family 
evacuated  at  our  approach,  and  where  we  accommodated  ourselvee 
very  comfortably  for  the  night. 


"BIRD  OP  MY  HEART!" 

Bird  of  my  heart,— come,  sing  to  me 
The  dear,  old  tunes  of  early  hoars, 
And,  as  thou  sin^st.  III  weave  for  thee 
A  nest  of  Summer's  sweetest  flowers: 
There  shaltthou  sleep,  if  on  my  breast 
Thou  find'st  a  less  congenial  rest, 
There  shalt  thou  sleep,  if  by  my  side 
Thy  beauteous  plumes  thou  wilt  not  hide  !- 

Bird  of  my  heart, — in  distant  climes 

I've  strayed  since  last  thy  notes  I  heard ; 
And,  after  Vesper's  solemn  chimes, 
I've  listened  to  the  Evening  bird ; 
That  songstress  strange,  who  only  sings 
When  Night  unfolds  her  sable  wings* 
But  ah !  than  thine  a  fainter  tale 
Was  warbled  by  the  nightingale! — 

Bird  of  my  heart, — thy  lightest  tone 
Lulls  all  my  senses  to  repose  ; 

So  sings  the  Blastern  charmer  lone. 
So  droops  to  sleep  the  captive  rose ! 

Come,  sing — and  to  my  soul  entice 

A  pictured  dream  of  Paradise ; 

For  in  that  dream  I  shall  not  see 

A  Houri,  angel,  saint,  like  thee ! 

Bird  of  my  heart,— come  sing  to  ma 

The  song  it  tlmlls  my  heart  to  hear, 
And  as  thou  sing'st,  I'll  fancy  thee 

The  spirit  of  some  starry  sphere ; — 
For  Music,  poets  call  divine 
And  once  she  made  her  secret  thine, 
And,  touching  her  melodious  shell, 
Hung  on  thy  lips  her  magic  spell ! 


P.  B. 
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VANDERLYN, 

OR  THE  FORTUNES  OF  AN  ADVENTURER. 

CHAPTEi  III. 

family  appendage^^"  A  banquet  haU  d^serUd^^'^Fevdai  sportsman — On  the 
road — A  new  keroine-^A  river  adveni/itr^— First  entrance  into  the  metropeUs. 

—  He  pasted 
From  out  the  maae y  gate  of  that  old  Hall 
And,  mounting  on  hie  steed  he  went  his  way* 

Byron. 

**  All  ready,  Massa  Washy,  all  ready/'  said  'Cobus  the  old  oatler, 
thrusting  his  gray  head  into  my  room  on  the  third  morning  after 
that  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter^-^  Massa  Paer  (my  brother  Pierre) 
he  wish  me  say  good  bye  for  him ;  but  old  Dinah  be  de  only  one 
what's  stirring."  And  not  a  soul  indeed  was  stirring  about  the 
house,  except  these  faithful  negroe»----a  remnant  of  the  maniunitted 
race  of  old  family  servants,  of  whom  there  are  still  some  genuine 
specimens  upon  Long  Island.  The  morning  was  raw,  and  the  old 
hall,  where  no  fire  had  yet  been  made,  looked  cheerless  enough  as 
the  remains  of  an  entertainment,  which  my  elder  brothers  had  given 
to  some  sporting  friends  the  night  before,  met  my  eye  in  descending 
the  staircase.  The  old  black  woman  had  prepared  a  hot  cup  of  cofiee 
and  a  broiled  quail  for  me,  and  placed  a  clean  napkin  over  the  soiled 
cloth  at  one  end  of  the  long  table ;  but  the  traces  of  last  night's 
symposia,  the  remnants  of  one  or  two  seasoned  dishes  which  had 
been  served  up  at  the  end  of  the  feast  to  give  the  revellers  a  new 
relish  for  their  wine,  ¥rith  the  intermingled  fumes  of  neglected 
heel-taps  and  half-smoked  segars,  effectually  took  away  my  appetite. 
Hastily  swallowing  the  cofiee,  I  lefl  the  bird  untouched,  and  taking 
an  affectionate  adieu  of  old  Dinah,  who  detained  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments with  directions  about  the  care  of  my  linen,  I  joined  my 
black  squire  in  the  avenue  before  the  house,  and  was  soon  in  the 
saddle  with  'Cobus  for  my  only  escort. 

My  family  had  certainly  not  taken  a  very  afiectionate  leave  of 
me  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  I  lefl  home,  and  such 
a  gloom  had  settled  around  the  scenes  of  my  childhood  within  the 
last  few  days,  that  it  was  a  relief  to  me  to  leave  it ;  still  when  I 
passed  the  granary  and  other  out-buildings,  which  at  the  time  when 


tbe  fann  was  woriied  by  slaves,  had  been  placed  at  some  distance 
from  the  house,  and  vhich  now  seemed  to  be  the  last  outposts  of 
my  homestead*  a  yearning  of  the  heart  came  over  me  such  as  I 
have  but  once  in  life  felt  since ;  and  that  was,  when  deeming  my. 
self  about  to  perish  in  a  distant  dime,  the  wish  nearest  my  soul 
was  that  the  waves  of  ocean  might  some  day  toss  iny  bones  upon 
the  loved  shor^  of  my  native  island.  I  controlled  the  feeling,  how- 
ever,  and  issuing  from  the  last  gate  of  my  father's  grounds,  rode 
<|uietly  on  with  my  companion. 

There  is  yet  one  individual  unmentioned  who  felt  an  interest  in 
my  departure ;  and  as  he  presented  himself  before  we  emerged  upon 
the  public  road,  it  would  be  wrong  to  allow  one  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  more  than  one  accomplishment  that  has  been  of  service 
to  me  in  my  changing  fortunes  to  pass  unnoticed  here.  He  was  a 
specimen  of  that  miserable  aboriginal  race  at  present  to  be  found 
only  on  the  east  end  of  the  island,  but  which  at  that  day  still  hung 
around  the  scenes  I  have  described,  where  they  claimed  a  prescrip- 
tive, and  sort  of  feudal  right  of  hunting  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
proprietors,  taking  fire-wood,  dec,  dec,  as  long  as  any  of  their 
number  survived.  Indian  Joe,  fer  such  was  the  only  name  by 
which  this  worthy  was  known  in  the  country  around,  seemed  to 
have  made  his  last  night's  lair  beneath  the  fence  that  skirted  the 
green  lane  through  which  we  rode ;  at  least  he  was  now  stretched 
beneath  the  lowermost  rail  upon  which  his  tattered  sleeve  rested 
as  he  indolently  raised  himself  upon  one  arm,  and,  heedless  of  the 
parallel  rays  of  the  sun  which  played  full  in  his  dark  eyes,  lifted 
his  straw  hat  to  salute  me. 

**  Come^  Joe,"  I  cried,  ^  gather  up  that  long  body  of  yours  if  you 
have  any  thing  to  say  to  me.  You  and  I  are  about  to  part,  my  old 
fellow,  for  many  a  year  I'm  afraid." 

**  Ay !  ay !  Joe  learnt  that  soon  enough,"  answered  the  poor 
creature  in  good  English,  shaking  his  head  with  a  doleful  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  and  slowly  picking  himself  from  the  ground 
as  I  drew  up  near  him.  ^ 

''And  what's  to  become  of  Joe" — he  continued — ''when  the 
young  Colonel's  gone  t  Going,  too,  when  I  had  just  whittled  him 
out  as  nice  a  pair  of  stool  ducks  as  can  be  found  between  Fire 
Island-inlet  and  Canoe-place.  Tbe  brant  will  fly  mighty  fine 
this  fidl.  Colonel ;  (such  was  my  soybriguet  in  the  neighbourhood,) 
and  old  Sufiblk  has  never  seen  such  a  season  as  this  will  be  for 
deer." 

"  True,  Joe !  but  I  expect  to  see  game  as  plenty  as  it  is  here 
before  I  hunt  with  you  again ;  I  think  of  going  ofi*  among  your 
people  at  the  west." 

VOL.  IX.  35 
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« IVe  heard  tell  of  these  Indians — ^wild  chaps  aren't  thej,  that 
take  a  buck  between  the  horns  on  the  full  jump  with  their  rifles  as 
easily  as  I've  seen  you,  Colonel,  crack  over  a  widgeon  at  a  hundred 
yards  with  the  old  duck  gun.  They  say  those  Indians  are  mighty 
rich  too — large  housen— plenty  o'  cattle  and  all  that  sort  o'  thing* 
I  guess  they  didn't  give  their  lands  away  as  our  people  did— though 
toe  have  still  just  as  much  right  to  hunt  over  them,  as  any  one-— 
meaning  no  offence  to  the  old  squire,  Colonel." 

Joe,  I  perceived,  had  heard  something  of  the  condition  of  the 
farming  Cherokees — ^from  a  newspaper,  perhaps,  read  aloud  in  some 
bar-room,  whither  his  vagabond  habits  led  him,  and  had  confounded 
the  condition  of  his  civilized  red'  brethren  of  the  south  with  the 
free  habits  of  the  untamed  aborigines  of  the  west.  I  explained  to 
him  in  a  few  words  the  situation  of  both,  and  his  tone  of  discontent 
at  once  altered. 

^  What !"  he  /exclaimed.  ^  They  work  for  their  livings,  do  they— 
tibe  fellows  that  own  the  cattle  7  work  like  niggers,  eh !  and  the  wild 
ones  live  on  such  meat  as  they  can  take  in  the  woods  ?  Hunt, 
hunt  all  the  time !  But  I  suppose  though  they  can  get  no  fish  there 
worth  the  mentioning,  yet  they  make  out  with  clams  and  oysters 
when  game's  not  in  season." 

The  native-bom  fisherman  looked  aghast  when  I  told  him  they 
had  neither.  ^  What !  no  oysters  7  well  then  the  old  Southside's  the 
place  for  me  after  all.  I  was  thinking  last  night  I'd  like  to  go 
with  you  Colonel,  for  it's  lonesome  hereabouts  since  queen  Moll 
died.  But  I  don't  see  how  a  poor  fellow  can  manage  to  live  with- 
out work  where  there  are  no  clams  and  oysters  to  be  had.  And 
wherever  we  went  I  should  like  somehow  to  get  bade  in  time  to 
leave  my  old  bones  at  last  among  these  sand-hills." 

I  told  him  I  approved  of  his  determination,  and  explained  as  well 
as  I  could  to  one  of  his  limited  views  of  things,  that  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  such  a  worthy  follower  of  my  fortunes  at  my  side ;  yet 
that  my  prospect  of  travel  was  remote,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
we  could  neither  of  us  serve  the  other  amid  the  scenes  wherein  my 
lot  was  at  present  cast. 

^  Well,  well,"  said  he  in  reply,  <«  I  don't  understand  the  half  that 
you  tell  me  ;  but  I  am  not  the  less  beholden  to  you.  Colonel,  who 
now  as  ever  treat  Poor  Joe  as  if  he  had  a  head  like  other  men, 
though  he  did  happen  to  be  born  with  a  red  face  on  one  side  of  it." 

**  Which  he  is  determined  sha'n't  loose  its  complexion  if  rum  can 
refresh  the  colour — Eh  Joe  ?  Well,  there's  something  for  you  to 
drink  my  health  with,  and  now  good  bye." 

The  old  man  placed  one  hand  in  mine  without  saying  a  word,  and 
then  fumbling  in  his  bosom  with  the  other,  he  drew  out  a  shot 
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pooch  made  from  the  flkin  of  a  loon's  neck,  ornamented  with  eome 
kind  of  fish's  teeth  worked  like  beads  around  the  edges.  ^  Old 
Moll  made  it,"  be  muttered ;  ^  bat  it's  no  matter ;  the  boy's  the 
best  sbot  along  beachy  and  this  may  remind  him,"  added  he  aloudi 
^  of  old  Joe,  who  will  never  see  him  draw  trigger  more." 

He  placed  the  pouch  in  my  hand,  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  slipped 
with  the  facility  of  a  black  snake  between  the  interstices  of  the 
sails,  lyid  gliding  into  a  thicket,  made  his  exit  from  the  scene  with 
an  agility  as  peculiar  as  his  lounging  entrance  had  been  character- 
istic. Poor  Joe  1  be  would  have  made  but  a  sorry  representative 
of  Indian  character  among  the  haughty  savages  with  whom  I  have 
since  mingled.  But  the  race  of  fishermen  from  whom  he  sprang 
were  ever  an  inoffensive  people ;  and  long  after  their  last  remnant 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  his  kindly  memento  served  me  essen* 
tially  amid  the  fierce  tribesmen  of  wilder  lands. 

My  parting  with  'Cobus  when  we  reached  the  stage-house  where 
I  was  to  take  the  maiUcoacb  for  New- York,  was  not  so  easily  got 
over.     The  pliability  of  his  negro  nature,  ever  ready  to  melt  in  ei- 
ther mood  of  joy  or  sorrow,  was  not  affected  by  the  restraint  which 
the  presence  of  the  hangers  on  around  the  Inn  might  have  imposed 
upon  other  dispositions.     He  began  to  fidget  in  his  seat  the  mo- 
ment I  drew  up  to  dismount,  and  when  I  told  him  that  he  must 
return  at  once  with  the  horses  in  order  to  get  home  before  break- 
fast-time, the  poor  fellow,  with  a  face  of  the  most  wistful  regret, 
seized  my  hand  a(  parting,  and  mumbled  it  between  his  lips  as  if 
it  were  a  piece  of  gingerbread  i  then  casting  a  look  of  mute  indig- 
nation at  a  couple  of  cockney  'Yorkers  who  could  not  restrain  a  tit- 
ter at  witnessing  the  **  scene," — whila  his  eye,  glancing  once  more 
from  these  well-bred  citizens  to  his  young  master,  swam  with  affec- 
tion as  it  fell  upon  me,  he  gave  his  horse  the  rein,  and  bis  well- 
trained  mate  broke  at  once  into  a  trot  as  he  followed  him  down 
the  road. 

I  confess  that  my  emotions  were  not  of  the  most  cheerful  kind 
as  my  eye  followed  the  retreating  figure  of  the  faithful  African, 
and  I  felt  that  the  last  link  that  bound  me  to  what  had  hitherto 
been  my  little  world  of  feeling  was  severed. 

But  the  world  was  now  all  before  me,  and  the  natural  buoyancy  of 
youth  began  to  exercise  its  effect  upon  my  bosom,  as,  after  taking 
my  seat  in  the  stage,  the  driver  smacked  his  whip,  and  we  began  to 
glide  rapidly  over  the  even  road.  The  morning  was  bright,  the  air 
fine ;  and  the  numerous  small  streams  which  were  continually  cross- 
ed by  our  route,  sparkled  over  the  yellow  sand  as  they  hurried  from 
one  thicket  to  hide  themselves  in  another  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tho  highway,  and  the  cat-bird  (vile  misDomer !)  called  continually 
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jfrom  copfle  or  orchaid  near*  All  this  ww  exhikratingy  and  I 
•.  felt  its  influence ;  but  there  was  still  something  in  my  mind  at 
war  with  the  serenity  that  prevailed  around*  I  have  not  yet  told 
.the  reader  the  immediate  circumstances  under  which  I  withdrew 
myself  from  the  guardianship  of  the  only  person  who  had  a  right  to 
eontroul  my  actions,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  in  this  place  I  should ; 
suflice  it  to  say,  that  I  did  not  leave  my  father's  roof  clandestinely ; 
that  reason  and  reflection  both  confirmed  the  propriety  of  the  step 
he  had  not  attempted  to  restrain  me  from  adopting.  Still  there 
was  that  in  our  mode  of  separation  which  left  me  uneasy  and  unsa* 
tisfied  as  to  the  part  I  had  acted  in  bringing  it  to  pass*  My  pride 
would  indeed,  at  times,  take  fire  when  I  thought  of  the  facility  with 
which  my  only  parent  had  snapped  the  tie  between  us ;  but,  however 
harsh  might  appear  his  nature  and  his  proceedings,  I  was  not, 
upon  mature  thought,  the  more  contented  with  my  own. 

A  passing  observation,  by  an  old  gentleman  who  was  seated  oppo* 
site  to  me  in  the  stage,  gave  a  turn  to  these  reflections  which  made 
them  almost  of  a  poignant  nature*  **  Major  Vanderlyn's  place,  eh  7" 
was  the  first  expression  that  caught  my  ear*  ^  I  knew  the  old  ma- 
jor well  in  '81,  and  a  gallant,  glorious  spirit  he  was  too-HEN>mething 
too  much  of  a  martinet  as  an  officer,  some  thought  in  our  republican 
army,  but  he  never  exacted  a  duty  from  another  that  he  did  not  to 
the  minutest  point  fulfil  himself.  Burr  hated  him  for  his  honesty, 
and  despised  him  for  his  want  of  knowledge  of  character.  But  even 
he,  as  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  could  not  help  confessing  that  the 
major  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  officers  in  the  service*" 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  more  readily  we  see  with  the  mental 
optics  of  others  than  with  our  own.  ^  JERs  wmi  of  knowledge  of 
character  /"  These  words  seemed  at  once  to  supply  the  key  to  my 
father's  disposition,  and  account  for  the  apparent  injustice  with 
which  one  of  his  children  had  been  treated*  Shyness  and  reserve 
he  had  perhaps  mistaken  for  meanness  of  aim  and  want  of  afiecti<Hi 
of  disposition ;  and  a  dissimilarity  of  taste  had  probably  been  con- 
strued into  a  moral  perversity  that  forbid  the  customary  sympathy 
between  parent  and  child*  I  could  not  help  acknowledging,  too,  that 
from  my  earliest  childhood  there  was  something  wayward,  not  to 
say  lawless,  in  my  nature,  which  must  have  been  peculiarly  offen- 
sive to  one  whose  youth  had  been  trained  under  the  severe  regimen 
of  a  camp,  and  who  had  all  the  particularity  of  a  thorough-bred  sol- 
dier grafted  upon  the  factitious  schooling  of  the  old-fashioned  gen* 
tleman* 

Enough  of  this,  however,  for  the  present*  I  was  bound  for  the 
great  mart  and  metropolis  of  our  country ;  a  small  point  of  space 
indeed  in  the  broad  map  of  the  world,  but  one  where  all  its  civilised 
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ttationa  and  peoples  are  moie  or  leas  repreaeiited,  and  where  my 
foreign  travel  has  since  taught  me^  each  capital  of  Christendom^ 
with  its  Tices  and  ffAHeaj  its  struggles  and  aspirings,  its  failures  and 
successesy  is  pictured  as  it  were  in  miniature  by  the  restless  and  he- 
terogeneous population*  My  name  was  henceforth  to  be  written  in 
this  **  world's  epitome,"  and  it  behoved  me  to  bethink  myself  what 
place  I  was  to  fill  amid  the  jostling  and  mongrel  crew  who  were  en- 
rolled on  the  same  page  of  existence. 

But  what,  asks  the  reader— -what,  amid  all  this  whirl  of  thoughts— -^ 
became  of  my  recollections  of  Elsie,  the  fair  girl  that  I  had  left, 
with  all  her  budding  beauties,  like  the  fresh  flowers  of  her  own  gar- 
den, for  another  hand  to  cull.    I  did  not  allow  myself  to  think  of 
her.     I  had  turned  a  new  leaf  in  the  book  of  life ;  and  though  the 
page  upon  which  her  name  was  written  was  folded  down  to  be  re^ 
ourred  to,  methought,  in  many  an  after-year,  yet  for  the  present  I 
resolved  that  she  should  be  to  me  as  though  she  never  had  been— 
she  belonged  to  the  **  forms  and  pressures  past,"  with  which  now  I 
had  neither  part  nor  lot ;  and  my  heart,  if  it  did  cherish  her  image, 
preserved  it  only  like  some  portrait  of  the  newly  dead,  which  we 
prize  above  all  things,  yet  upon  which  we  care  not  yet  to  gaze*    Her 
features,  however,  presented  themselves  almost  thrillingly  to  my  re- 
membrance, when  upon  entering  the  ferry-house  at  Brooklyn*  I 
caught  the  face  of  a  female  who  bore  the  most  singular  resemblance 
to  my  boyish  love.     She  was  a  woman,  who,  in  this  country  where 
beauty  fades  so  soon,  would  be  thought  past  her  prime  ;  but  Time, 
who  had  printed  those  marks  around,  what  may,  not  without  quaint- 
ness,  be  called  the  setting  of  her  eyes — ^the  indefinable  prints  which 
can  never  be  mistaken — ^Time  Imd  dealt  leniently  with  her  other 
features*    The  eyes  themselves  were  large  and  lustrous,  and  her 
mouth  had  that  full  pulpy  look  it  wears  when  Love  first  delights  to 
set  his  signet  upon  the  lips  of  rosy  youth*     There  was  a  richness, 
too,  in  the  contour  of  her  cheek,  which  suited  well  with  the  full  pro- 
portions of  her  person ;  while  her  broad  and  placid,  though  hardly 
high  forehead,  gave  a  character  and  intellectuality  to  her  features 
that  superadded  a  nobler  charm  to  that  of  mere  physical  beauty. 
She  seemed  all  in  all,  one  of  those  gifted  or  fated  creatures,  which- 
ever the  reader  pleases,  on  whom  Nature  lavishes  an  excess  of  sen- 
sibility,  leaving  it  for  Fortune  to  determine  whether  her  bounty  shall 
minister  most  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  its  possessor  ;  whether 
the  intellectual  or  the  passionate  shall  predominate  in  the  struggles 
that  always  await  those  who  are  thus  constituted  ;  whether  the  sun- 
shine of  genius  shall  gild  with  wholesome  rays  their  perilous  career, 
or  whether  its  meteor  wanderings  shall  lead  them  away  from  happi- 
ness :  the  victims,  perhaps,  of  mistaken  views  and  morbid 
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the  slaves  perchance  of  ill^regulated  senaibilitieB  and  paastons  that 
slope  the  path  to  shame. 

The  reader  must  not  think  that  I  read  all  this  at  one  interview  in 
the  features  of  the  lady  before  roe.  He  must  be  a  shrewd  youth, 
indeed,  who  at  my  raw  age  possessed  all  this  skill  in  physiognomy ; 
and  I  pretend  to  do  no  more  than  give  the  result  of  my  reflections 
upon  the  picture  when  time  and  circumstance  had  subsequently 
enabled  me  to  study  it,  with  all  its  fulness  of  tone  and  breadth  of 
shadow,  and  by  many  a  changing  light. 

The  ferry  at  which  we  were  waiting  was  then,  as  in  later  years, 
a  very  ill-regulated  one.  The  travel  across  it  was  not  near  so  great 
as  at  present,  and  the  steam-boats  ran  only  at  long  intervals.  In 
the  present  instance  the  lady  in  question  had  been  waiting  with 
some  other  passengers  for  more  than  an  hour,  expecting  each  mo- 
ment to  see  the  ferry-boat  leave  the  opposite  side.  The  ferry- 
master  had,  in  the  meantime,  repeatedly  offered  to  send  a  party 
over  in  one  of  the  small  boats,  which  at  that  time  plied  across  the 
strait,  and  were  much  in  demand  for  foot-passengers.  But  the 
night  had  closed  in  dark  and  blustering,  the  waves  ran  high,  and 
the  frail  craft  it  was  proposed  to  use,  though  resembling  a  White- 
hall boat  in  appearance,  was  not  actually  a  keel-boat,  and  was 
wholly  unfitted  by  her  skiff-built  bottom  for  such  rough  naviga- 
tion when  deeply  freighted.  My  "  Unknown,"  however,  seemed  more 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  being  put  down  in  the  city  an  hour  later 
than  by  any  dangers  which  the  river  presented ;  and  when  she 
heard  me  close  with  the  offer  of  a  waterman  to  be  ferried  over  at 
once,  she  instantly  observed  to  him  that  *'  if  that  gentleman  (mean- 
ing me)  was  about  to  cross,  she  would  willingly  trust  herself  in  the 
little  boat  with  one  person,  provided  I  would  let  no  more  enter  it." 
I  answered  with  a  bow,  and  handing  her  to  a  place  in  the  stern, 
seated  myself  opposite  ;  while  the  waterman,  afler  placing  my  lug- 
gage midships,  shifted  his  tholes  and  took  a  seat  far  forward  in 
order  to  trim  the  boat ;  thus  leaving  a  considerable  space  between 
himself  and  his  passengers.  I  mention  these  arrangements  particu- 
larly, because  they  proved  of  importance  in  the  event  which  fol- 
lowed. 

The  fellow  pUed  his  sculls  with  skill  and  success  as  we  rounded 
out  of  the  slip  and  began  to  set  against  the  tide,  which  I  soon  dis- 
covered ran  with  prodigious  effect  against  this  point  of  the  Long 
Island  shore.  After  a  hard  tug  he  struck  into  an  eddy  formed  by 
a  projecting  pier  beyond,  which  in  turn  he  crawled  round,  and 
again  advanced  with  ease  through  the  eddy  of  another  slip :  thus 
hugging  the  shore  until  he  thought  he  had  gained  a  sufficient  reach 
upon  the  tide,  to  strike  out  into  the  stream  and  drop  down  to  the 


wharf  which  he  wished  to  make  on  the  New.York  side.  The  mala 
difficulties  of  the  passage,  however,  were  by  no  means  yet  overcome. 
There  were  a  number  of  vessek  lying  at  anchor  in  the  middle  of 
the  river;  each  being,  perhaps,  a  hundred  yards  or  more  astern  of 
the  other,  and  extending  nearly  in  two  parallel  lines  to  the  shore  ; 
and  with  such  a  tide  running  on  such  a  night,  it  required  a  keen  ey0 
to  pass  through  them,  allowing  a  sufficient  berth  for  the  hawser  of 
each*  There  being  no  rudder  to  the  boat,  I  could  give  the  water* 
man  no  assistance  in  his  traverse.  He  pulled,  of  coursCf  immedi. 
ately  for  the  bow  of  the  ship  nearest  to  him,  meaning  to  pass  under 
her  stem  when  within  a  few  yards  of  her.  But  the  tide  was  so  re- 
sistless that  we  soon  found  ourselves  sweeping  far  below  her,  and 
in  danger  of  being  capsized  by  the  hawser  of  the  next  vessel.  A 
single  pull  of  the  lefl*hand  oar  soon  settled  this  difficulty,  and  turn- 
ed our  light  craft  so  quickly  when  within  a  few  feet  of  the  vessel, 
that  her  gunwale  almost  scraped  the  black  hull  which  loomed  above 
us  as  the  tide  swept  us  under  the  starboard  quarter. 

Our  perplexities,  however,  had  but  commenced ;  for  we  had  scarce- 
ly got  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  vessel,  when,  by  her  shower  of  sparks^ 
we  saw  the  steam«boat  issuing  from  the  slip  on  the  New- York  side,  and 
scuffling  on  her  way  toward  the  point  we  had  just  left.  There  was 
still  another  line  of  vessels  to  be  passed  through,  and  our  safety  de* 
pended  upon  making  the  traverse  through  an  opening  which  the  steam  • 
boat  should  not  choose.  All  that  followed  might  have  been  pre. 
vented,  however,  by  at  once  giving  up  the  passage  and  dropping 
down  with  the  tide,  taking  our  chance  either  of  returning  to  the 
shore  we  had  left,  or  making  the  New-York  docks  somewhere  about 
Whitehall.  This  I  at  once  told  the  waterman,  but  he  was  too  much 
flurried  with  alarm  to  perceive  the  value  of  the  suggestion,  and 
having  no  means  of  managing  the  boat  in  my  own  hands,  I  was  ob- 
liged to  let  him  take  his  own  way. 

As  in  the  former  instance,  he  pulled  directly  for  the  bow  of  the 
nearest  vessel,  and  the  steam-boat  steering  for  the  same  point,  seemed 
coming  directly  upon  us.  This  was  exactly  what  we  wanted,  and  I 
felt  more  easy.  The  steam-boat,  I  thought,  could  of  course  stem  the 
tide  sufficiently  to  clear  the  hawser,  and  as  we  intended  at  the  last 
moment  to  drop  astern,  we  should  pass  each  other  at  different  ends  of 
the  ship  at  anchor.  The  huge  machine,  however,  had  no  more  confi. 
dence  in  her  powers  than  we  had  in  ours ;  she  was  mancsuvering,  as 
we  afterwards  learned,  to  pass  the  line  of  vessels  by  the  same  cautious 
method  that  we  adopted.  We  seemed  nearly  meeting  across  the  bow 
of  the  intervening  ship,  and  then,  just  at  the  moment  when  I  deemed 
the  danger  past  entirely,  while  the  waterman  gave  a  shout  of  tri- 
umph as  with  a  dextrous  twirl  of  his  larboard  oar  he  changed  our 
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course  to  pass  tinder  the  stem,  we  obeerTed  that  tiie  steam-boat 
took  the  same  direction*     Presence  of  mind  in  the  boatman  might 
even  yet  have  saved  us,  as  by  hugging  the  stern  of  the  ship  we 
should  have  had  a  wide  enough  berth  to  pass  between  her  and  the 
8tearo*boat,  which  of  course  could  not  lie  so  close  as  we  could* 
But  the  waterman  was  stupified  with  horror  at  his  predicament ; 
and  then,  gathering  the  courage  of  despair,  he  sprang  from  his  seat, 
and  stood  with  outstretched  arms  on  the  bow-grating.     I  saw  in 
an  instant  what  the  fi^llow  meditated,  and  saw,  too,  that  the  move- 
ment  which  might  save  him  could  not  possibly  avail  me  or  my 
companion  in  the  stem.     The  steam-boat  was  now  directly  upon 
us,  and  but  one  chance  remained  of  saving  her  from  a  certain  and 
horrible  death.     I  seized  the  lady  in  my  arms,  and  sprang  as  fiur 
from  the  boat  as  I  could  into  the  river.    The  terriUe  machine 
came  crashing  on,  and  struck  the  boat  even  as  I  sprang.     The 
waterman  with  wonderful  agility  seizing  a  hold  upon  the  square 
bow  of  the  steam-boat,  leaped  to  her  deck  just  as  she  was  in  the 
act  of  demolishing  his  frail  vessel,  which  was  crushed  by  the  centre 
wheel  an  instant  afterward.    The  sparks  from  her  chimney  revealed 
to  me  a  piece  of  the  wreck  tossing  on  her  foaming  track ;  and  my 
success  in  the  first  attempt  to  seize  upon  it  alone  prevented  my 
companion  and  myself  from  sinking.    The  engine  of  the  steamer 
was  at  once  stopped,  and  the  confusion  on  board  indicated  that 
every  effort  was  making  to  save  us.     Owing  to  a  culpable  negli- 
gence, however,  which  prevails  aboard  of  these  steamers,  there 
was  no  small  boat  provided  for  such  an  exigency.     The  plank,  by 
whose  aid  we  sustained  ourselves,  being  from  the  bottom  of  the 
small  boat,  was  already  water-soaked,  and  it  required  all  my  skill 
and  strength  as  a  swimmer  to  uphold  my  companion,  whose  clothes 
soon  began  to  drag  her  downward.    Thanks,  however,  to  years  <^ 
practice  in  the  noblest  of  gymnastic  arts,  I  was  still  enabled  to  keep 
the  lady's  head  above  water,  even  afler  she  became  senseless ;  al- 
though, when  a  boat  from  one  of  the  ships  near  had  transferred  us 
to  her  deck,  I  fainted  from  exhaustion  the  moment  we  were  at  last 
in  safety. 

From  this  my  first  and  last  weakness  of  the  kind  I  soon  re- 
covered, and  then  a  cloak  being  provided  for  the  lady  by  the 
kindness  of  a  mate  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  we  were  immediately 
transferred  to  the  shore  we  had  so  perilously  attempted  to  gain. 
Here,  after  placing  my  fair  charge  in  a  hackney  coach,  I  was 
nearly  smzed  with  a  fit  of  the  ague  as  she  detained  me  shivering  at 
the  door  while  overwhelming  me  with  thanks  for  her  preservation. 
I  cut  them  short  by  asking  her  address,  and  promising  to  call  upon 
her  in  the  morning ;  and  thus  at  last  prevailed  upon  her  to  give  her 
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diiectioiis  to  the  coachmaiif  and  let  him  drive  off.  And  thus,  with* 
oat  baggage  or  letten,  and  with  but  what  coin  I  had  in  my 
pockety  cold,  dripping  and  forlorn,  I  made  my  entr6  into  the  great 
metropolis,  after  an  adventure  which,  though  not  so  remarkable  as 
some  I  have  since  met  with,  Mps  destined  to  have  no  slight  influ- 
ence upon  my  future  life* 

To  he  conHmLed. 


THE  HUNTER'S  FLIGHT. 

ScLTRT  and  close  waa  the  noontide  air 
In  the  Aogiut  heats  that  were  baming  there: 
No  cloud  sent  its  shade,  and  no  wind  its  sigh, 
To  the  thirsty  earth,  throng  the  brassy  sky — 
E'en  droop'd  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  bowers 
The  ahriveUing  leaves  and  the  shrinking  flowers ; 
And  faintly,  and  slowly,  the  Hnnter  strode 
By  the  Uaze-tree  and  moss  of  his  lonely  road. 

He  saw,  as  he  look'd  throngh  his  narrow  bound, 

But  a  red  haze  mantling  each  object  around 

So  thick,  that  his  footftll  nearly  trod 

On  the  blackanake  basking  along  the  sod, 

And  touch'd  with  his  rifle  the  rabbit  that  eroueh'd 

More  close  in  the  bush  where  it  tremblingly  couch'd ; 

The  gossamer  motionless  hung  ftom  the  spray 

Where  the  weight  of  the  dew-drop  had  torn  it  away, 

The  rock,  hy  the  aspen,  was  not  more  stiU 

Than  those  delicate  leaves  an  air  whisper  could  thrill, 

And  the  seed  of  the  thistle,  that  whisper  could  swing 

Aloft  on  its  wheel,  as  though  borne  on  a  wing, 

When  the  yellow  bird  severed  it,  dipping  across, 

Its  soft  plumes  unruffled,  fell  down  to  the  moss. 

The  foot  of  the  Hunter  sunk  deep  in  the  mass 

Of  green  slime,  which  late  gush'd  a  clear  brook,  through  the  grass ; 

And  on,  as  he  struggled,  his  breath  came  thick, 

And  his  limbs  tum'd  ftdnt,  and  his  spirit  sick. 

Upon  a  prostrate  Uehen'd  trunk 
At  length  the  toil-worn  Hunter  sunk. 
The  insect's  whirring  clarion,  wound 
Up  from  the  grass,  with  lulling  sound, 
The  quail's  quick  whistle  echoed  dear 
From  a  root  spotted  stubble  near, 
VOL.  iz.  36 
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The  drowsy  murmur  of  the  bee, 
The  bird's  low  twitter  from  the  tree, 
His  beating  pulses  sooth'd,  till  sleep 
Stole  on  his  eyelids,  sweet  and  deep. 

Dreams  held  their  empire  now, 
The  cool  stream  leaped  to  meet  his  lip ;  he  feU 
Round  his  hot  skin  the  balmy  breezes  melt, 
And  fipom  his  throbbing  veins  depart  the  glow. 

Now  on  the  mountain  ledge 
With  his  fleet  hound  he  tracked  the  flying  deer, 
And  now,  with  its  loud  thunders  in  his  ear. 
He  urg'd  his  bark  above  the  torrent's  edge. 
Louder  and  heavier  swell'd  the  sound. 
It  seem'd  to  fill  the  air  around, 
And  wakening  with  a  start  of  fear, 
That  deep  stem  roar  still  met  his  ear ; 
Thick  stifling  smoke  obscur'd  his  view 
With  fiery  spots  fierce  glaring  through; 
Up  a  rock's  side  he  sped  his  flight. 
There  burst  the  scene  upon  his  sight 
An  ocean  of  flame  there  was  blazing  and  roaring. 
And  whirling  and  surging,  swift  onwards,  was  pouring; 
The  forest  was  rocking  and  plunging  below 
In  a  gulf,  which  each  fidl  made  more  fiercely  to  glow, 
The  tallest  trees  melted  away  like  a  breath 
As  those  waves  cirded  cm,  full  of  horror  and  death ; 
And  the  ground  seem'd  to  crumble,  while  high  over  all. 
Dense,  black,  and  gigantic,  smoke  hung  like  a  pall. 
As  onward  this  cataract  awful  career'd. 
The  scene  to  the  terrified  Hunter  appear'd, 
Like  a  demon  arous'd,  marching  on  in  his  ire, 
With  his  trumpet  of  thunder  and  banner  of  fire. 

An  instant  gaz'd  the  Hunter  there, 
The  instant  whelm'd  in  de^  despair. 
Then  bounding,  he  flew  on  his  fisotstep  of  wind 
From  the  flames,  that  more  fiercely  came  rolling  behind. 
Red  streaks  were  darting  o'er  his  head. 
Like  rain,  the  coals  were  round  him  shed. 
And  a  huge  pine  beside  him  thunder'd. 
Blinding  his  sight  with  firagments  sunder'd. 
As  swifter  speeds  he,  wing'd  with  fear. 
Hark  I  piercing  howls  come  swelling  near. 
With  jaw  of  foam,  and  skin  scorch'd  black, 
And  rolling  eye,  and  bristling  back, 
I'eanng  his  flesh  with  pain  and  wrath, 
A  panther  bounds  along  his  path. 

But  now,  quick  silrery  sparkles  break 
Upon  his  eye,  the  lake — ^the  lake — 
Bursts  to  his  view,  oh  I  cool  and  sweet 
The  waters  gurgle  at  his  feet : 


One  plunge  in  ita  cryetal— the  Hunter  lavea 
Hie  feTeriih  limbs  in  the  laughing  waTes, 
And  he  cleayee  his  way  to  the  refuge  before, 
Where  the  forest  stands  green  on  the  opposite  shore' 

On  the  moist  soft  grass  the  Hunter  bends, 

His  incense  of  thanks  for  his  safety  ascends. 

To  the  brink  of  the  lake  yawns  the  red  abyss, 

Like  serpents  the  flames  on  its  edges  hiss, 

But  a  gleam  flaahM  o'er,  more  quick  and  keen 

Than  the  dart  of  the  blaze  in  that  burning  scene, 

And  a  sound  roU'd  by,  more  stem  and  deep 

Than  the  roar  of  that  element's  wildest  sweep; 

'Twas  the  frowning  storm  cloud's  voice  and  eye 

Spreading  his  mantle  across  the  sky. 

In  thick  gray  sheets  pour'd  the  drenching  rain, 

And  the  flames  shrunk  back  with  their  greedy  train, 

Now  cowering  low,  and  now  flashing  high 

With  a  fitful  starts  to  sink  down  and  die. 

Still  more  fierce  and  more  fast  dash'd  the  rain,  till  attir'd 

In  his  shroud  of  thick  smoke,  the  red  Demon  expired. 

A.  B.  S. 
MoNTicELLo,  SuUivan  Co.  N.  Y. 


COPY. RIGHT  LAW. 
ivo.  n. 

TO  THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  AMERICA. 

In  our  last  number  we  addressed  ourselves  to  the  writers  of  our 
country,  entreating  them  to  exert  themselves  in  favour  of  the  Copy- 
right law ;  we  now  turn  to  the  publishers  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  call  upon  them  to  direct  their  energies,  earnestly  and 
industriously,  to  the  same  object. 

In  making  this  appeal  to  the  publishers,  we  choose  to  place  the 
question  on  the  highest  ground ;  i.  e.  of  duty,  justice,  and  right. 
We  will  afterwards  speak  of  it  as  touching  the  interests  of  our  pub. 
Ushers ;  but  it  must  first  be  considered  merely  in  reference  to  the 
standard  of  right.  Before  proceeding  farther,  however,  we  wish  to 
disclaim  all  feeling  of  hostility  towards  publishers.  With  only  tliree 
or  four  exceptions,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them ;  the  laws  of 
our  country  are  such  as  to  compel  them  to  adopt  precisely  the 
course  they  do :  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  give  much  encourage- 
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ment  to  native  literaturei  or  to  do  justioe  to  foreign  writers  under 
existing  circumstances :  they  would  be  rained  if  tbey  were  to  at- 
tempt it.  We  therefore  throw  no  blame  upon  publishers ;  the  fiiult 
is  in  the  legislation  of  our  country  :  our  laws  are  deficient,  lament- 
ably deficient  in  this  respect ;  and  we  earnestly  invite  the  publishers 
to  make  one  common  cause  with  the  writers  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
medy this  deficiency* 

The  bad  legislation  of  our  country'  is  the  source  of  the  mischief* 
but  unfortunately  the  publishers  are  the  instruments  by  which  the 
mischief  is  done*    All  the  argument  in  the  world  cannot  prove  that 
they  do  not  reprint  English  books ;  that  they  do  not  do  this  with- 
out asking  leave  of  the  E^lish   author*  and  without  making  him 
any  compensation  for  his  work ;  and  thereby  do  foul  injustice  to 
foreign  writers.     No  amount  of  ingenuity  and  sophistry  can  con- 
vince rational  men  that  the  American  publisher  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  pay  a  native  writer  an  adequate  sum  for  his  manuscript, 
when  he  can  republish  for  nothing  an  En^ish  work  that  will  sell  as 
well  as  the  American  book :  such  a  course  would  very  soon  ruin 
him.     Our  pubUshers  then,  however  innocent  their  intentions  and 
wishes,  are  compelled  by  circumstances  to  do  a  great  wrong,  viz : 
to  throw  an  incubus  upon  American  literature,  and  to  lead  a  life  of 
thefl ;  for  the  republication  of  foreign  works,  without  the  consent 
of  the  author,  and  without  making  him  a  suitable  compensation,  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  theft ;  sanctioned  by  law,  or  rather  by 
the  want  of  law ;  but  still,  when  judged  by  a  high  un3rielding  mo- 
rality, no  better  than  sheer  robbery.     It  is  no  answer  to  this,  that 
the  publisher  does  sometimes  pay  the  foreign  writer  after  reprinting 
his  work ;  honour  to  those  who  have  had  the  generosity  to  do  this ; 
but  if  the  work  was  republished  without  making  any  terms  with  the- 
author,  there  is  no  more  justice  in  it  than  there  would  be  in  the 
conduct  of  a  strong  man  who  should  seize  upon  his  neighbour  and 
compel  him  to  work  for  him,  and  when  the  work  was  done  should 
pay  him  whatever  he  thought  proper  for  his  services. 
^  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  if  our  publishers  could  be  made  to 
view  the  subject  in  this  light,  they  would  do  justice  to  English  wrt« 
ters  without  waiting  for  a  law  to  compel  them :  they  would  feel 
'  bound  as  honest  men  to  do  it ;  and  this  sense  of  honour  would  effect 
the  same  purpose  as  the  desired  copy-right  law.     But  we  reply  to 
this,  that  if  all  the  just  minded  publishers  in  the  country  shouM 
combine  to  do  this  justice  to  fi>reign  writers,  at  that  very  moment 
hundreds  of  rogues  would  rush  into  the  bosinooo,  and  ruin  the  ho- 
nest and  well-meaning  of  the  trade. 

Till  the  passage  of  the  copy-right  law  shall  take  place,  then  those 
who  are  engaged  in  reprinting  English  works  must  be  obnoxioos  to 
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tiie  charge  of  carrying  on  a  misohieTOUs,  unjust,  and  hardly  honest 
business.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  we  call  upon  the  American  pub- 
lishers to  join  with  us  in  urging  the  passage  of  the  copy-right  law. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  question  in  another  point  of  view.  We 
have  hitherto  gone  on  the  supposition  that  all  our  publishers  were 
equally  benefited  by  this  free  trade  in  foreign  works — that  the 
chance  for  making  money  was  equal  for  all.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  ;  the  business  is  almost  monopolized  by  three  or  four  powerful 
houses.  We  trust  that  most  of  our  publishers  are  too  honest  to 
carry  on  such  a  trade;  but  at  any  rate  the  matter  is  almost  taken 
out  of  their  hands.  In  a  former  number  of  this  Magazine,  a  re- 
markable  instance  was  related  of  literary  piracy  committed  by  a 
Southern  publishing  house,  in  the  republication  of  ^  Midshipman 
Easy,"  after  it  had  already  been  reprinted  in  Boston  according  to 
an  agreement  made  between  Mr.  Capen  of  the  Boston  firm  and  the 
Author  of  the  work.  Such  conduct  ought  to  be  denounced  in  un- 
measured terms  of  reproach  and  scorn.  If  the  business  of  republi- 
cation were  diffused  equally  among  all  the  publishers  of  the  country, 
the  case  would  not  be  so  bad  as  at  present ;  for  among  the  many 
honest  and  upright  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade,  there  would 
undoubtedly  be  some  tacit  agreement  to  make  compensation  to 
foreign  authors  for  their  works ;  and  the  reprints  being  not  hurried 
through  the  press,  would  appear  in  a  more  decent  form  than  at  pre- 
sent. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  a  very  small  number  of  publishers 
are  benefited  by  the  liberty  of  reprinting  at  pleasure  the  works  of 
foreign  writers.  The  surest  way  to  place  all  the  brothers  of  the 
trade  upon  an  equal  footing,  is  to  pass  the  copy-right  law.  The 
first  effect  of  this  would  be  to  enable  the  person  who  has  obtained 
the  copy-right  from  the  English  author,  to  publish  it  correctly,  and 
in  whatever  form  he  pleases.  He  will  be  sure,  if  he  chooses  to 
make  a  handsome  book,  that  no  poorer  and  cheaper  edition  will  be 
issued  to  ruin  the  sale  of  his ;  or  if  he  prefers  to  publish  a  cheap 
edition,  he  will  he  certain  that  no  wealthier  tradesman,  employing  a 
greater  number  of  hands,  and  presses,  will  be  before  him  in  putting 
out  the  same  work. 

The  second  important  effect  upon  American  publishers  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  increalie  of  business  which  the  copy-right  law  would 
cause.  In  the  present  state  of  suspicion  and  distrust  which  the 
members  of  this  trade  must,  in  some  degree  at  least,  entertain  to* 
wards  each  other,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  the  publication  of  many 
foreign  works  is  abandoned ;  each  publisher  fearing  that  if  he  under- 
takes it,  some  other  one  will  step  in  and  injure  him  by  the  competi- 
tion.   If  the  copy-right  of  foreign  works  could  be  secured,  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  many  books  would  be  reprinted  here  which 
are  now  entirely  neglected.  But  the  business  would  also  be  in- 
creased by  the  greater  number  of  writers^  both  English  and  Ameri- 
can, who  would  be  brought  into  the  field.  Among  the  thousands  of 
professed  writers  in  En^and,  there  would  be  a  very  large  number 
who  would  gladly  write  for  America  if  they  were  certain  that  the 
profits  of  their  labours  could  be  secured  to  them;  and  American 
writecs  would  then  for  the  first  time  enter  the  lists  in  earnest.  Let 
not  our  publishers  be  alarmed  by  visions  of  the  enormous  sums  they 
would  thus  be  obliged  to  pay  to  authors  for  their  copy-rights.  It 
would  be  entirely  a  matter  of  choice  with  them,  whether  they  should 
purchase  the  manuscript  from  the  foreign  writer  or  not :  only  give 
writers  the  fair  standing  which  the  copy-right  law  would  secure  to 
them,  and  they  would  be  ready  enough  to  print  works  on  their  own 
account. 

The  most  important  effect^  however,  of  the  copy-right  law  upon 
publishers,  would  be  found  in  its  power  to  elevate  the  character  of 
the  business;  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  respectability  it 
would  confer  upon  the  trade  in  an  honourable  point  of  view,  the  law 
would  be  found  to  produce  very  important  results  in  the  increased 
intelligence  and  information  which  it  would  bring  into  the  publish- 
ing business.  Where  the  occupation  of  a  publisher  leads  him  into 
the  habit  of  reading  and  judging  of  manuscripts,  it  makes  a  literary 
man  of  him  ;  he  is  obliged  to  be  educated,  and  must  have  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  current  literature  of  the  day  in  order  to  form 
his  opinions  of  the  works  he  is  to  bring  out. 

An  intelligent  and  educated  publisher  occupies  a  very  important 
and  enviable  station  in  the  conmiunity.  He  is  a  powerfiil  patron  of 
literature :  at  his  house  are  gathered  the  genius  -and  talent  of  the 
land  ;  to  him  the  trained  writers,  men  of  established  fame  and  high 
standing  resort  as  a  conmion  friend  ;  the  young  and  modest  aspi- 
rants look  to  him  as  a  benefactor  and  a  parent ;  all  take  pleasure 
in  perpetuating  his  name  and  toiling  for  his  fortune.  What  a  host 
of  recollections,  how  many  delightful  incidents,  how  many  instances 
of  touching  gratitude,  what  crowds  of  mighty  geniuses  rise  up  to 
the  mind  at  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  John  Murray ! 

We  will  close  with  a  single  anecdote  of  the  gratitude  of  writers 
towards  a  liberal  and  enlightened  publisher  in  Paris.  Bvery  one 
has  heard  of  the  book  of  '^  A  Hundred  and  One,"  but  perhaps  all  do 
not  know  the  history  of  the  work.  About  six  years  ago  a  remark- 
able publisher  in  Paris,  having  entered  into  some  unfortunate  specu- 
lations, was  ruined  by  them.  The  writers  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  to  him  for  the  publication  of  their  works,  were  in- 
vited to  meet  in  order  to  take  some  measures  for  his  relief*    They 
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assembled  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  one.  Each  of  these 
writers  pledged  himself  on  the  spot  to  write  some  treatise,  essay, 
or  story,  and  present  it  to  this  publisher ;  and  the  book  of  ^  A  Hun- 
dred  and  One"  contains  their  contributions.  This  unparalleled 
album,  this  casket  of  intellectual  gems  glittering  with  every  hue  and 
in  every  form,  proved  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  person  on  whom  it 
was  bestowed.  Give  us  the  copy-right  law,  and  such  will  be  the 
intercourse  between  American  publishers  and  writers. 


THE  DESERTED  SHIP. 

X. 

Silence  and  night  are  o'er  the  tiraters  cast — 
The  unruffled  waters — Heaven  is  clothed  around 
With  dark,  low-hanging  clouds,  careering  fast 
And  gathering  wildly,  though  there  is  no  sound 
Of  wind  abroad; — the  Ocean's  mighty  bound 
Is  calm  and  glassed,— and  would  be  motionless, 
But  long,  low,  silent  undulations,  crowned 
With  shadows  which  the  lowering  clouds  impress, 
In  lazy  swell  roll  by,  and  cTer-changing  dress — 

n. 

A  gallant  barque  is  there ; — each  useless  sail 
Hangs  loosely  flapping  as  the  vessel  heaves 
On  the  long  swell,  and,  gleaming  dimly  pale 
From  the  surrounding  darkness,  faintly  leaves 
Its  image  where  the  whispering  water  weaves 
A  soft,  phosphoric  chain  around  the  side 
Of  the  slow-rolling  ship,  which  brightly  cleaves 
The  object  and  its  shadow ; — but  the  tide 
Beyond  unites  with  gloom — defineless,  dark  and  wide. 

m. 

But  lo !  there  is  a  frown  upon  the  face 
Of  the  late  mirrored  Ocean ;  now  and  then 
Cluick,  fitfal  gusts  sweep  by  in  playful  race, 
Then  leave  the  sea  awhile  serene  again ; — 
Why  spring  not  to  the  yards  the  sailor-men 
On  board  that  reeling  ship*) — Why  lower  they  not 
The  topsails  to  the  cap  ?— Why  careless,  when 
It  threatens  thus,  to  set  the  braces  taught* 
And  fUrl  the  lighter  sails,  ere  by  the  tempest  caught!-* 


*  AVrntic*,  for  **  tigkU 


n 
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It. 


Yon  ship  is  tenantless ;  ibr  many  a  day 
The  waters  hath  she  trarersed,  with  no  guide 
To  shape  her  course  along  the  doubtiiil  way  ;— 
She  is  the  tempest's  plaything,  and  the  tide 
Hath  tossed  her  for  its  pastime: — now  in  pride 
She  hath  dashed  onward  o'er  the  foamy  waste, 
And  now  hath  slept  serene,  like  Ocean's  biide, 
On  his  unmilled  bosom  ;^he  hath  fiioed 
Nobly  the  billows'  force  and  the  wild  tempest's  haste. 

▼. 

Rich  was  her  freight  from  Ceylon's  spicy  shore. 
Stoat  was  her  crew  and  fearless ; — but  ere  long 
Death  on  disease's  pinions  hovered  o'er 
The  &ted  ship ;  the  gallant  and  the  strong 
Sank  one  by  one  amid  that  haggard  throng. 
And  found  deep  graves  in  Ocean's  dark  domain ; 
At  length  but  one  remained,  who  still  among 
His  dying  comrades  stood  untouched  by  pain. 
And  BtiU  he  toiled  and  hoped  lome  friendly  port  to  gain. 

VI. 

He  saw,  with  sullen  splash,  the  waters  cloee 
Above  his  last  dead  shipmate,  and  he  stood 
Qazing  awhile  upon  the  de^  repose 
And  circling  ripples  of  the  closing  flood ; — 
Down— down — ^far  down,  in  melancholy  mood 
He  watched  the  sinking  form,  then  turned  away 
And  paced  the  deck's  unbroken  solitude. 
And  thought  upon  his  Qod  j — ^he  kneeled  to  prey- 
He  rose  to  Hope  and  Faith— the  land  before  him  lay. 

VII. 

The  rising  breeze  swept  landward, — wide  he  spread 
The  canvass  to  its  power — the  vessel  flew ; — 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore  she  sped — 
He  climbed  the  mast  to  gain  a  fuller  view; — 
He  marked  the  distant  hills*  empurpled  hue — 
They  were  his  native  hills  1 — ^but  still  once  more 
Despair  assailed  him — adverse  breezes  blew ; — 
A  moment's  pause— he  sprang  the  boat  to  lower, 
Laboured  with  vigorous  arm,  and  gained  his  native  shore. 

vnL 

And  back  to  Ocean's  solitary  waste 
Passed  the  deserted  ship,  unharmed  by  wave, 
By  rock  or  tempest ;  oil  the  storm  haUi  chased 
That  lonely  barque  at  midnight  near  some  brete 
And  gallant  argosy,  and  as  she  drove 
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Pait  on  the  foaming  billows,  the  pale  crew 
Hare  hailed,  and  hailed,  and  wondered  why  she  gave 
No  answer  to  their  cry — for  still  she  flew 
Silently^darkly  by,  and  faded  from  their  view. 

IX. 

But  mark ! — The  fitful  g:asts  have  spent  their  rage, 
And  tenfold  blackness  gathers  in  the  sky, — 
The  rolling  clouds  a  fearful  combat  wage,-^ 
Shafts  of  blue  lightning  flash, — and  mightily 
The  crashing  thunder  bellows  :^Kloth  mine  eye 
Bring  me  false  images  V- or  is  there  light 
On  board  that  lonely  Teasel  T— Yes!~on  high 
It  throws  its  gleams  up  through  the  frowning  night. 
And  gilds  the  flapping  sails  and  ropes  storm-bleached  and  white. 

Rared  not  the  thander  thus,  'twere  well  to  hail — 
But  pause — the  light  increases — see !  it  sends 
Its  ruddy  glare  on  every  mast  and  sail, 
And  flashes  o'er  the  deck ; — 'tis  fire ! — It  bends 
Its  glittering  course  aloft,  and  now  extends 
Clasping  the  canvass  in  its  red  embrace, 
And  the  doomed  vessel,  wrapped  in  splendour,  lends 
New  horror  to  the  night's  wild,  fearful  face, 
Painting  on  wave  and  cloud  a  wide  and  fiery  trace. 

XI. 

Crashing  and  fiashing  falls  the  lofty  mast 

Troubling  the  hissing  waters,  and  a  stream 

Of  pitchy  fire  comes  spouting  wild  and  fast 

(Jp  through  the  broken  hatches,  whilst  a  steam 

Of  spicy  odours  floats  around : — a  gleam 

Of  fiercer  fire  succeeds — a  rending  crash— 

And  then  a  stunning  roar  whose  echoes  seem 

More  mighty  than  the  thunder's — a  quick  flash — 

Where  is  the  gallant  ship  ?—  Ask  of  the  lightning's  flash  !— 

J.  H.  C. 


VOL.  IX.  37 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


Letten  to  Young  Ladies}  hy  Mrs,  X.  If.  Sigoumey,    Third 
1  vol.  Harpers.    Second  noHce. 

u  For  thou  art  womah  !    In  that  word 

lAfe*»  dearat  hojpes  and  memorial  oonie ;"  fcCt  Ac* 

There**  as  much  of  the  sage  as  of  the  poet  in  those  lines  of  f  oars,  Mr.  Hal- 
leck;  and  we  who— though  permitted  to  lucubrate  here  editoriaily-^may,  fiw 
aught  the  reader  knows,  write  in  stays  and  stomacher  ourselTes,  we  thank  you 
for  them  in  the  name  of  the  whole  sez.  You  are  dear  to  them  as  one  of  those 
who  have  conspired  to  throw  the  sgis  of  genius  around  those  gentle  rirtues 
which,  in  this  age  of  friction  and  radicalism,  are  in  danger  of  being  worn  away 
or  uprooted  by  the  fierce  "  onward  morement"  of  society ;  you  must  forgiTe  us, 
however,  if,  catching  something  from  the  utilitarian  spirit  around  us,  we  view 
your  words  in  a  light  other  than  the  sentimental  one  in  which  they  were  uttered. 
To  say  nothing  of  "  memories,"  we  do  indeed  believe  that  in  that  word  "  wo- 
man," "  life's  dearest  hope^* — the  wiMrld*s  dearest  hopes  are  centered ! 

The  danger  that  most  threatens  society  in  the  present "  march  of  intellect"  and 
American  society,  especially  where  that  march  is  most  perceptible,  is  the  neglect 
of  the  morals  while  cultivating  the  understanding — ^the  subjugation  of  the  heart 
to  the  head.  We  are  convinced,  from  statistical  data,  to  which,  as  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  one — we  need  not  more  particularly  refer,  that,  so  lar 
as  mere  mental  acquisition  is  concerned,  our  rising  generation  is  perhaps  the 
most  intelligent  that  the  world  has  yet  seen !  But  we  are  hardly  Uie  leas  con- 
vinced that  we  are  engaged  in  educating  a  nation  of  intellectual  sharpers.  The 
quo  animo  of  every  thing  as  referred  to  utility  solely ;  the  eager  pursuit  of  vrealth, 
not  as  a  means  but  as  an  end )  the  mean  homage  accorded  to  its  possession ;  and 
above  all,  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  talent  unaccompanied  by  worth— to  talent 
viewed  only  in  the  light  of  capital,  and  valued  according  to  the  interest  it  pro- 
duces, all  indicate  that  a  hard,  coarse,  brassy  film  is  growing  over  society,  be- 
neath which  every  gentle  and  generous  emotion  withers  and  dies.  Schemes  of 
benevolence,  indeed,  are  rife  throughout  the  land,  and  the  fires  of  fanatic  zeal  are 
reflected  from  the  glaciers  of  wide-spread  selfishness ;  but  the  tempered  warmth  of 
philanthropy,  the  genial  interchange  of  good  will  and  confidence— the  happy 
■pint  that  springs  firom  mutual  reliance  and  protection,  the  considerateness  and 
reciprocal  kindness  between  individuals— in  families — in  communities — the  ties 
that  should  bind  the  young,  and  the  respect  that  should  accompany  old  age— these 
are  becoming  expunged  from  our  systems  of  thought  and  action,  and  scorned  as 
the  old-womanish  prejudices  of  a  by-gone  age ;  the  fimtastic  drapery  of  a  blind 
condition  of  society  with  which  we  with  our  new  lights  have  nought  to  do. 
The  world,  in  fine,  would  seem  to  be  going  round  faster  than  formerly,  and  to 
gather  each  moment  a  centrifugal  force  which  sends  us  farther  from  each  feding 
and  association  that  once  clustered  around  the  magic  centre  of  "  Home."     Vr#- 
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flMAn  we  beliere  is  dfistined  to  be  the  centripetal  pover  to  eounteract  this  unhappy 
inflaence.  Her  position  in  modem  society  gives  it,  after  all,  the  only  undeniable 
superiority  which  it  possesees  over  that  of  the  classic  ages.  And  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  boasted  mechanical  improvements  of  modern  days,  the  advocate  of 
the  ancients  might  plausibly  argue  that  mankind  moved  only  in  a  cycle,  if  our 
scheme  of  civilization  did  not  for  the  first  time  embrace  the  b^ter  half  of  the  race. 
Nay,  that  which  was  rejected  by  the  community-builders  of  old  has  now  become 
the  comer  stone  of  the  edifice.  For  not  alone  is  her  influence  acknowledged  in 
the  community  of  which  she  is  the  immediate  omament,  but  the  task  of  moulding 
the  infant  disposition,  always  yielded  to  woman  from  necessity,  is  now  conceded 
to  her  from  choice ;  and  it  is  she  who  gives  the  first  impulse  to  "  the  mind  of 
the  present  age  acting  upon  the  mind  of  the  next."  It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
observes  Mrs.  Sigoumey : — 

'*  It  is  desirable  that  her  education  should  be  diffused  over  a  wider  space  of  time, 
and  one  less  encumbered  by  extraneous  objects ;  and  that  the  depth  of  its  founda- 
tion should  be  more  correctly  proportioned  to  the  imposing  aspect,  and  redun- 
dant ornament  of  its  superstructure.  Is  it  not  important  that  the  sex  to  whom 
Nature  has  inlnisted  the  moulding  of  the  whole  mass  of  mind  in  its  first  forma- 
tion, should  be  acquainted  with  the  structure  and  developments  of  mind  1 — that 
they  who  are  to  nurture  the  future  rulers  of  a  prosperous  peoi>le,  should  be  able 
to  demonstrate  from  the  broad  anaal  of  history,  the  value  of  just  laws,  and  the 
duty  of  subordination— the  blessings  which  they  inherit,  and  the  danger  of  their 
abuse  1  Is  it  not  requisite,  that  tbey  on  whose  bosom  the  infont  heart  must  be 
cherished,  should  be  vigilant  to  watch  its  earliest  pulsations  of  good  or  evil  ?-— 
that  they  who  are  commissioned  to  light  the  lamp  of  the  soul,  should  know  how 
to  feed  it  with  pure  oil  1 — that  they  in  whose  hand  is  the  welfare  of  beings  never 
to  die,  should  be  fitted  to  perform  the  work,  and  earn  the  plaudit  of  Heaven  1 

"  That  the  vocation  or  females  is  to  teach,  has  been  laid  down  as  a  position 
which  it  is  impossible  to  controvert.  In  seminaries,  academies  and  schools,  they 
possess  peculiar  facilities  for  coming  in  contact  with  the  unfolding  and  unformed 
mind.  It  is  true,  that  only  a  small  proportion  are  engaged  in  the  departments  of 
public  and  systematic  instruction.  Yet  the  hearing  of  recitations,  and  the  rou- 
tine of  scholastic  discipline,  are  but  parts  of  education.  It  is  in  the  domestic 
sphere,  in  her  own  native  province,  that  woman  is  inevitably  a  teacher.  There 
she  modifies  by  her  example,  her  dependants,  her  companions,  every  dweller  un- 
der her  own  roof.  Is  not  the  infant  in  its  cradle,  her  pupil  1  Does  not  her 
smile  jg^ive  the  earliest  lesson  to  its  soul  1  Is  not  her  prayer  the  first  messenger 
for  it  in  the  court  of  Heaven  ?  Does  she  not  enshrine  her  own  image  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  youngchild's  mind  so  firmly  that  no  revulsion  can  displace,  no 
idolatry  supplant  u  1  Does  she  not  guide  the  daughter,  until  placing  her  hand 
in  that  of  her  husband,  she  reaches  that  pedestal,  from  whence,  in  her  turn,  she 
imparts  to  others  the  stamp  and  colouring  which  she  has  herself  received  1 
Might  she  not,  even  upon  her  sons,  engrave  what  they  shall  take  unchanged 
ihrou«:h  all  the  temptations  of  time,  to  the  bar  of  the  last  judgment  1  Does  not 
the  innuence  of  woman  rest  upon  every  member  of  her  household,  like  the  dew 
upon  the  tender  hsrb,  or  the  sunbeam  silently  educating  the  young  flower  1  or  as 
the  shower,  and  the  sleepless  stream,  cheer  and  invigorate  the  proudest  tree  of 
the  forest  1 

**  Admitting  then,  that  whether  she  wills  it  or  not,  whether  she  even  knows  it 
or  notj  she  is  still  a  teacher — and  perceiving  that  the  mind  in  its  most  pUistic 
state  IS  yielded  to  her  tutelage,  it  becomes  a  most  momentous  inquiry  what  she 
shall  be  qualified  to  teach.  Will  she  not  of  necessity  impart  what  she  most 
prizes  and  best  understands.  Has  she  not  power  to  impress  her  own  lineaments 
on  the  next  generation  1  If  wisdom  and  utility  have  been  the  objects  of  her 
choice,  society  will  surely  reap  the  benefit.  If  folly  and  self-indul^nce  are  her 
prevailing;  characteristics,  posterity  are  in  danger  of  inheriting  the  likeness. 

"  This  influence  is  most  visible  and  operative  in  a  republic.  The  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  its  every  citizen  have  a  heightened  relative  value. — Its  safety  may 
be  interwoven  with  the  destiny  of  those,  whose  birthplace  is  in  obscurity.  The 
■prints  of  its  vitality  are  liable  to  be  touched,  or  the  chords  of  its  harmony  to  ba 
troubled,  by  the  rudest  hands. 
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"  Teachers  under  such  a  fbnn  of  eoTemment  should  be  held  in  the  highest 
honour.  They  are  the  allies  of  legislators.  They  have  agency  in  the  preven- 
tion of  crime.  They  aid  in  regulating  the  atmosphere,  whose  incessant  action 
and  pressure  causes  the  life-blood  to  circulate,  and  return  pure  and  healthful  to 
the  heart  of  the  nation. 

"  Of  what  unspeakable  importance  then,  is  ktr  education,  who  gives  lessons 
before  any  other  instructer — who  pre-occupies  the  unwritten  page  ot  being — who 
produces  impressions  which  only  death  can  obliterate — and  mingles  with  the 
cradle-dream  what  shall  be  read  in  Eternity.  Well  may  statesmen  and  philoso- 
phers debate  how  jA«  may  be  best  educated,  who  is  to  educate  all  mankind." 

"  How  she  may  be  best  educated,  who  is  to  educate  all  mankind  !"  This  i« 
indeed  a  momentous  question.  The  importance  of  female  education  requires  no 
more  eloquent  or  able  advocate  than  Mrs.  Sigoumey.  But  the  mode  and  na- 
ture of  that  education  will  long  be  open  to  discussion.  With  all  respect  for  "  the 
'ologies,"  in  which  ladies  now  delight — the  arts  and  sciences  which  fashion  says 
they  must  be  taught,  and  the  different  dialects  they  love  to  patter— we  deem 
the  education  of  cAaroc^r,  the  moulding  of  the  heart,  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  either.  The  characters  of  men  are  formed  by  the  attrition  of  society.  You 
may  appropriate  the  early  years  of  a  boy's  life  to  the  cramming  him  with  *'  Latin 
and  Greek ;  mathematics,  history,  the  use  of  the  globes,  &c.,  &c.,"  as  the  news- 
paper advertisements  phrase  it ;  and,  provided  good  principles  are  instilled  into 
him  at  home,  you  may  send  him  out  into  the  world  with  ail  his  crude  notions  of 
men  and  tilings  to  take  his  chance  of  having  them  corrected,  and  securing  his 
share  of  the  floating  stock  of  common  sense  in  the  community.  But  with  a  giil 
it  is  widely  different.  Society  cannot  school  her  heart  to  any  good.  Nay,  it 
requires  all  her  home  teaching  to  shield  it  from  eviL  The  formation  of  her 
character,  if  it  be  one  of  truly  feminine  excellence,  must  be  begun  and  completed 
at  home.  The  boy,  in  a  word,  is  compelled  to  think  for  himself  by  the  circum- 
stances with  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  girl,  for  the  want  of  the  action  of 
those  circumstances  upon  her  mind,  must  be  taught  to  think.  To  learn  early 
from  self-knowledge  what  is  most  important  to  her  own  happiness — to  adopt  and 
pursue  her  scheme  of  life  with  firmness,  and  to  impart  her  considtraiemss  and 
regulated  sense  as  far  as  possible  to  those  who"  arc  brought  within  her  influence. 

Were  such  the  general  education  of  women,  and  cAaraet^(a  hardly  translata- 
ble word)  cultivated  rather  than  particular  talent,  their  individual  happiness  and 
their  weight  in  society  would  be  much  enhanced,  while  the  distinguishing  traits 
which  ennobled  them  would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  their  docend- 
ants.  The  mothers  of  the  most  distinguished  men  have  been  more  remarkable 
for  strength  of  character  than  for  either  genius  or  acquirement.  But  this  "  edu- 
cation of  the  heart,"  as  it  might  be  called,  does  not  at  all  preclude  intellectual  ac- 
quirement. All  that  we  insist  upon  is,  that  it  should  at  first  precede,  and  subse- 
quently go  hand  in  hand,  with  other  species  of  culture ;  that  women  shoukl  learn 
to  use  their  minds  as  well  as  their  memories,  and  the  heart  keep  up  that  communi- 
cation with  the  head,  which  in  modem  belles  is  as  irregular  as  the  transmission 
of  the  mail.  As  an  essential  part  of  such  a  system,  and  to  enlarge  and  strengthen 
their  minds,  as  well  as  to  give  scope  and  elevation  to  their  affections,  we  would 
have  an  American  lady  taught  more  about  her  own  country  than  most  of  them 
know  or  care  to  know  at  present.  The  feeling  of  Loyalty  which  ennobles  the 
cultivated  females  of  other  lands,  may  well  be  rivalled  by  the  still  loftier  emotion 
of  Patriotism,  in  ours ;  but  the  latter  sentiment  is  so  much  more  an  abstract  one 
than  the  other,  that  it  is  rarely  conceived  in  the  same  fulness  and  power  by  fe- 
male minds ;  and  it  is  education  alone  which  can  change  their  natures  in  this  par- 
ticular. We  remember,  in  reading  Mrs.  Butler's  severely  berated  journal,  feeling 
willing  to  forgive  her  for  all  her  sins  against  our  country  in  consideration  of  the 
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generottfl  ponchfrisHc*  attachment  she  betrays  for  her  own ;  but  we  have  met 
with  more  than  one  fair  American  of  equal  cleverness,  who  sympathizes  with  her 
in  the  emotion  without  changing  the  object ;  a  partiality  that  is  perhaps  easily 
accounled  for,  when  we  remember  that  aUnost  all  the  associations  of  romance 
and  fashion  (the  Gog  and  Magog  of  female  Fancy)  are  now,  as  fonnerly,  manu- 
ftctured  for  us  in  Britain.  This  disposition  of  the  sex  to  look  backward  to  the  land 
of  their  sires,  dates  from  the  days  of  the  Patriarch's  wife,  and  we  can  hardly  help 
the  petrifying  consequences  in  this  generation :  but  with  the  growth  of  a  national 
literature,  and  the  dissemination  of  a  true  and  natural  taste,  the  obliquity  of  feeling 
will  vanish  in  the  upper  classes,  where  alone  it  still  maintains  its  ground :  and 
the  smouldering  remains  of  the  Anglo  mania  among  the  women  will  be  considered 
as  absurd  in  a  few  years,  as  we  now  regard  the  Gallic  mania  among  the  men  of 
our  Republic,  whom  Citizen  Genet  innoculated  some  thirty  years  since.  In  the 
mean  time,  writers  like  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Miss  Sedgwick,  and  a  few  others,  of 
whom  their  sex  may  justly  boast,  will  do  much  to  create  a  healthy  tone  of  feel- 
ing upon  this  as  upon  other  subjects. 

Our  rambling  disquisition  now  brings  us  back  to  the  book  from  which  we 
started,  from  which  we  propose  to  make  some  extracts,  whose  eloquence  and 
beauty  will  far  more  eCTeciually  recommend  the  volume  to  which  they  belong 
than  any  thing  we  could  ourselves  add  in  its  praise. 

THE  MIND  BEYOND  THE  GRATE. 

"  We  cannot  but  feel  that  we  are  beings  of  a  two- fold  nature — ^that  our  journey 
to  the  tomb  is  short,  and  the  existence  l^yond  it  immortal.  Is  there  any  attain- 
ment that  we  may  reserve,  when  we  lay  down  the  body  1  We  know,  that  of  the 
gold  which  perishes,  we  may  take  none  with  us  when  dust  retumeth  to  dust.  Of 
the  treasures  which  the  mind  accumulates,  may  we  carry  aught  with  us,  to  that 
bourne,  whence  no  traveller  returns  1 

"  We  may  have  been  delighted  with  the  studies  of  Nature,  and  penetrated  into 
those  caverns  where  she  perfects  her  chymistry  in  secret.  Composing  and 
decomposing — changing  matter  into  nameless  forms — pursuing  the  subtilest 
essences  through  the  air,  and  resolvin?  even  that  air  into  its  original  elements — 
what  will  be  the  gain,  when  we  pass  from  material  to  immaterial,  and  this  great 
museum  and  laboratory,  the  time-worn  earth,  shall  dissolve  in  its  own  central 
fires'? 

"  We  may  have  become  adepts  in  the  physiology  of  man — scanning  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  eye,  till  light  iuelf  unfolded  its  invisible  laws— of  the  ear,  till  its  most 
hidden  reticulations  confessed  their  mysterious  agency  with  sound — of  the  heart, 
till  that  citadel  of  life  revealed  its  hermit-policy :  but  will  these  researches  be 
available,  in  a  state  of  being  which  '  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard — nor  the 
heart  of  man  conceived  V 

**  Will  he  who  fi&thoms  the  waters,  and  computes  their  pressure  and  power, 
have  need  of  this  skill,  '  where  there  is  no  more  sea  V  Will  the  mathematician 
exercise  the  lore,  by  which  he  measured  the  heavens — or  the  astronomer,  the  sci- 
ence which  discovered  the  stars,  when  called  to  ^  beyond  their  light  1 

"  Those  who  have  penetrated  most  deeply  into  the  intellectual  structure  of 
man,  lifted  the  curtain  from  the  birthplace  of  thought,  traced  the  springs  of  action 
10  their  fountain,  and  thrown  the  veiled  and  shrinking  motive  into  the  crucible, 
perceive  the  object  of  their  study,  taking  a  new  form,  entering  disembodied  an 
unknown  sute  of  existence,  and  receiving  powers  adapted  to  iu  laws  and  modes 
of  intercourse. 

**  We  have  no  proof  that  the  sciences,  to  which  years  of  labour  have  been  de- 
voted, will  survive  the  tomb.  But  the  impressions  they  have  made— the  disposi- 
tions they  have  nurtured — the  good  or  evil  they  have  helped  to  stamp  upon  the 
aoul— will  go  with  it  into  Eternity.  The  adoring  awe,  the  deep  humility,  in- 
spired by  the  study  of  the  planets  and  their  laws— the  love  of  truth,  which  he 
cherished  who  pursued  the  scien^  that  demonstrates  it — will  find  a  response 
among  angels  and  archangels.  The  praise  that  was  learned  amid  the  melodies 
of  nature — or  from  the  lyre  of  consecrated  genius — may  pour  its  perfected  tones 

^  CWMof,  tbr  '*w]ioto  bof,"  vide  a  paper  on  "Tte  Colonic  Dlsleet.'*  AblMoq.  for  Sep. 
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iroai  a  seraph's  harp.    The  goodaess  taught  in  the  whole  frame  of  Creation— hjr 

th3  flawer  lifting  iis  honsy-cup  to  the  insect,  and  the  leaf  drawing  its  green  cur- 
tain round  the  nursing-chamber  of  the  smallest  bird  ;  by  the  pure  stream,  refresh- 
ing both  the  grass  and  the  flocks  that  feed  on  it,  the  tree,  and  the  master  of  its 
fruits ;  the  tender  charily  caught  from  the  happiness  of  the  humblest  creature — 
will  b3  at  horns  in  His  presence,  who  hath  pronounced  himself  the  '  Qodof  love.' 
"  The  studies,  therefore,  which  we  pursue,  as  the  means  of  intellectual  delight, 
or  the  instrumdiiLs  of  acquiring  wealth  and  honour  amono;  men,  are  valuable  at 
the  close  of  life  only  as  the^  have  promoted  those  dispositions  which  constitute 
the  bliss  of  an  unending  existence.  Tested  by  ita  tendencies  beyond  the  grave, 
Riiligion,  in  its  bearings  and  results,  transcends  all  other  sciences.  The  know- 
ledge which  it  imparts  does  not  perish  with  the  stroke  which  disunites  the  body 
from  its  ethereal  companion.  Whilst  its  precepts  lead  to  the  highest  improve- 
ment of  this  state  of  probation,  its  spirit  is  congenial  with  that  ineffable  reward 
to  which  we  aspire.  It  is  the  preparation  for  immortality,  which  should  be  daily 
and  hourly  wrought  out,  amid  all  the  mutations  of  time." 

THE  INbnSTRT  OF  NATURE. 

'*  Industry  is  the  visible  friend  of  happiness  and  virtue.  It  adapts  the  g;ifl8  of 
the  Creator  to  the  ends  which  he  designed.  We  are  excited  to  it  by  the  exam- 
ples and  analogies  of  nature. 

"  The  little  nil  hastens  onward  to  the  broader  stream,  cheering  the  flowers  on 
its  margin,  and  singing  to  the  pebbles  in  their  bed.  The  river  rushes  to  the  sea, 
dispensing,  on  a  broader  scale,  fertility  and  beauty.  Ocean,  receiving  his  thou- 
sand tribute-streams,  and  swelling  his  ceaseless  thunder-hymn,  bears  to  their  de- 
sired haven  those  white-winged  messengers  which  promote  the  comfort  and 
wealth  of  man,  and  act  as  envoys  between  remotest  climes.  In  the  secret  bo- 
som of  the  earth,  the  little  heart  of  the  committed  seed  quickens,  circulation  com- 
mences, the  slender  radicles  expand,  the  new-born  plant  lifts  a  timid  eye  to  the 
sunbeam — the  blossoms  diffuse  odour — the  grain  whitens  for  the  reaper — ^the  tree 
perfects  its  fruit.     Nature  is  never  idle. 

"  Lessons  of  industry  come  also  from  insect-teachers,  from  the  winged  chymist 
in  the  bell  of  the  hyacinth,  and  the  political  economist  bearing  the  kernel  of  com 
to  its  subterranean  magazine.  The  blind  pinnae  spins  in  the  ocean,  and  the  silk- 
worm in  its  leaf-carpeted  chamber,  and  the  spider, '  taking  hold  with  its  hands, 
is  in  king's  palaces.'  The  bird  gathers  food  for  itself,  and  for  its  helpless  clai- 
mants with  songs  of  love,  or  spreading  a  migratory  wing,  hangs  its  slight  archi- 
tecture on  the  palro-branch  of  Africa,  the  wind-swept  and  scanty  foliage  of  the 
orcades,  or  the  slender,  sky-piercing  minaret  of  the  Moslem.  The  domestic  ani- 
mals fill  their  different  spheres,  according  to  the  grades  of  intelligence  allotted  to 
them.  Man,  whose  endowments  are  so  noble,  ought  not  surely  to  be  surpassed 
in  faithfulness  by  the  inferior  creation." 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DOMESTIC  HABITS  UPON  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

"  The  strength  of  a  nation,  especially  of  a  republican  nation,  is  in  the  intelli- 
gent and  well-ordered  homes  of  the  people.  And  in  proportion  as  the  discipline 
of  families  is  relaxed,  will  the  happy  organization  of  communities  be  affected, 
and  national  character  become  vagrant,  turbulent,  or  ripe  for  revolution. 

"  The  influx  of  foreign  population  renders  it  doubly  important,  that  some  fea- 
tures of  our  native  character  and  customs  should  be  preserved  for  our  descendants. 
And  where  can  these  be  guarded  or  transmitted,  so  well  as  in  the  sanctity  of  a 
well-ordered  home  1  The  habit  of  breaking  up  family-establishments,  and  re- 
sorting to  boarding-houses,  is  becoming  prevalent  in  our  larjger  cities.  Should  it 
be  still  more  general  among  those  whom  wealth  and  fashion  authorize  to  give 
tone  to  society,  the  consequences  must  be  baneful.  The  character  of  the  next 
generation  must  be  affected  by  it.  A  less  concentrated  influence  will  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  unformed  mind.  Children,  losing  the  example  of  that  class  of 
parental  virtues  which  the  organization  of  a  family  requires,  can  no  longer  see 
their  mother  diffusing  a  general  hospitality,  or  drawing  under  her  shelicrthe 
homeless  and  the  orphan.  The  father,  no  longer,  by  the  wise  ordering  of  his  do- 
mestics, and  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  checks  and  encouragements  to  all,  will 
teach  his  sons  how  to  leeislate  for  the  good  of  others.  The  efficiency  of  the  mo- 
ther must  be  less  called  into  exercise,  and  how  can  she  instinict  her  dauehters  in 
domestic  industry  which  she  herself  has  no  opportunity  to  practise  1  Tne  digni- 
ty of  the  man  also  aufiers  by  this  arrangement,  awl  much  of  tha  comibrt  whick 
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lie  proposet  from  domestie  life,  nraet  be  resigned.  Bbould  this  disniption  of  fin 
miUes  become  widely  prevalent,  the  desultory  character  of  a  homeless  people 
would  fasten  upon  us,  and  the  charities  that  cluster  around  the  hearth-stone  and 
the  domestic  altar— which  bless  the  guest,  and  cheer  the  babe  in  its  cradle— must 
wither  like  uprooted  flowers.'* 

8I8TERLT  VmTUES. 

"  Most  of  our  incitements  to  sisterly  effort,  will  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
oldest  daughter  of  the  family.  The  right  of  primogeniture,  though  not  acknow- 
ledged under  our  form  of  government,  still  exists,  under  certain  limitations,  in  al* 
most  every  household,  ft  does  not,  indeed,  as  in  some  other  countries,  transmit 
a  double  portion  of  the  paternal  inheritance,  or  a  sounding  title,  or  a  royal  preroga- 
tive; since  with  us,  there  are  neither  entailed  estates,  nor  orders  of  nobility,  nor 
monarchical  succession.  But  Nature  herself  gives  pre-eminence  to  the  first- 
born, who  promotes  the  parent,  at  once,  to  the  climax  of  enjoyment  and  duty, 
tfnd  wakes  those  springs  of  unutterable  affection  which  nothing  but  the  ice  of 
death  can  seal.  The  voice,  which  first  told  the  young  man  he  was  a  father,  will 
never  be  forgotten — though  that  voice  was  but  the  wailof  the  feeblest  infant.  The 
little  hand,  whose  touch  first  kindled  in  a  mother's  heart  an  emotion  not  to  be  defined 
by  language,  an  aspiration  of  ecstasy  never  before  breathed  or  ima^ed^  will  be 
leaned  on  in  adversity  with  peculiar  trust — and  the  balm-cup  which  it  oners,  will 
be  taken  with  complacency,  even  to  hoary  hairs.  There  will  often  be  found  lin- 
gering in  the  parental  bosom  some  mixture  of  that  partial  tenderness  with  which 
a  dying  patriarch  styled  his  first-bom,  notwithstanding  his  prominent  faults,  the 
'excellency  of  dignity,  and  the  excellency  of  power.' 

"  Admitting,  therefore,  that  priority  of  birtn  implies  somedeCTee  of  precedence, 
notjn  power  or  wealth,  but  in  influence  over  the  affections  of  the  domestic  circle, 
it  should  be  the  earnest  inquiry  of  all  thus  situated,  how  they  may  accomplish 
the  greatest  amount  of  good.  The  station  of  the  eldest  sister  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  so  peculiarly  important,  that  the  privileges  which  it  involves  assume 
almost  a  sacred  character.  The  natural  adjunct  and  ally  of  the  mother,  she  comes 
forth  among  the  youneer  children,  both  as  a  monitress  and  an  example;  She 
readily  wins  their  confidence,  from  a  conviction,  that  more  freshly  than  even  the 
parent,  she  is  '  touched  with  the  feeling  of  their  infirmities.'  She  will  sometimes 
De  empowered  to  act  as  an  ambassador  to  the  higher  powers,  while  the  indul- 
gence that  she  obtains  or  the  penalty  that  she  mitigates,  go  down  into  the  vale 
of  years,  among  sweet  and  cherished  remembrances.  In  proportion  to  her  inter- 
est in  their  affections,  will  be  her  power  to  improve  their  characters,  and  to  allure 
them  by  the  bright  example  of  her  own  more  finished  excellence.  Her  influence  up- 
on brothers  is  oflen  eminently  happy.  Of  a  young  man,  who  evinced  high  moral 
principle,  with  rich  and  refined  sensibilities,  unusually  developed,  it  was  once  said 
Dv  an  admiring  stranger, '  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  he  had  a  good  sister^  and 
Uat  shejpas  older  than  himself  J  " 

WHAT  THE  AGE  REaUmES  FROM  THE  FEMALE  CHARACTER. 

"  We  are  impelled,  my  dear  young  friends,  to  higher  degrees  of  intellectual  and 
moral  effort,  by  the  continuaUf  advancing  character  of  the  age  in  which  ve  live. 
It  does  not  permit  the  mind  to  slumber  at  its  post,  with  any  hope  of  regaining  a 
respectable  rank  in  the  rareer  of  knowledge.  Its  literary  eymnasium  has  no 
dormitories.  It  stamps  with  deficiency  wfaAt  was  considered  a  good  education, 
twenty,  or  even  ten  years  since.  She  who  was  then  held  accomplished,  if  she 
has  remained  content  with  her  early  attainments,  will  find  herself^ painfully  sur- 
passed by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  usury  of  our  dav  does  not  permit  the 
'  talent  to  be  long  wrapped  in  a  napkin.'  Those  studies  which  formerly  marked 
the  elosine  erade  of  education,  are  now  familiar  to  the  infant  scholar.  So  much 
has  knowledge  divested  itself  of  mystery  and  of  majesty,  that '  the  sucking  child 
pUvs  upon  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  puts  his  hand  upon  the 
cockatrice  den.'  Every  thing  urges  us  onward  in  the  pilgrimage  of  mind.  The 
standard  is  constantly  elevating  itself,  and  she  who  would  not  be  left  behind, 
must  take  pains  to  maintain  a  corresponding  elevation. 

"  In  the  department  of  benevolence  also,  as  well  as  in  that  of  intellect,  there  is 
•n  equally  perceptible  progress.  Not  many  years  since  the  sphere  of  missionary 
labour  was  first  explored.  Now  '  iU  field  u  the  world,*  The  vast  machinery, 
by  which  the  Scriptures  are  dispensed  to  heathen  climes,  was  then  undiscovered 
and  «nima|;iiied.  Many  of  those  charities,  which  stoop  to  every  variety  of  human 
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wretchedness,  were  either  unborn  or  in  their  infancy.    Now  the  eeonoBiy  of 
charity  is  unfolded  to  the  young.    The  most  gifted  minds  simplify  wisdom  to  the 
comprehension  of  children.    The  bread  of  eternal  life  is  mingled  with  the  milk  of 
babes.    Those  who  enter  upon  the  stage  of  action  stand  upon  vantage-ground, 
and  are  enriched  with  the  concentrated  experience  of  many  generations. 

Our  individual  privileges^  as  well  as  the  energetic  character  of  the  age,  de- 
mand perseTering  exertions.  We  are  enriched  with  gifts  to  which  our  ancestors 
were  stransers.  Our  responsibilities  are  proportionably  great.  The  usefiil 
arithmeticafposition,  impressed  in  our  childhood,  that '  more  requires  more,  and 
less  requires  less,'  admits  of  a  moral  application.  The  temple  of  science  has 
been  thrown  open,  and  its  sanctuary,  so  long  hidden  from  the  eye  of  woman, 
unveiled.  She  is  invited  to  enter,  in  the  olden  time,  our  grandmothers  received 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  needle,  the  varieties  of  culinary  science,  and  the  na- 
ked elemenu  of  piet}r.  They  were  expected  to  exhibit  the  knowledge  drawn  from 
these  few  sources,  in  its  most  patient,  persevering,  and  practical  results.  It 
would  have  been  counted  an  '  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judees,'  had  they 
spoiled  their  tent-stitch  tapestry — or  failed  in  the  chymistry  of  a  pudding,  or  erred 
in  the  verbiage  of  their  catechism.  Most  &ithful  were  they,  in  the  '  few  things' 
intrusted  to  their  care.  We  who,  in  being  '  made  rulers  over  many  things,'  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  age,  have  need  of  quickened  and  zeak>u8 
industry,  to  render  a  correspondent  return. 

The  shelter  aruL  protection  of  a  free  government  also  demand  awakened  and 
iprateful  energies.    Since  its  welfieure  is  mvolved  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
Its  subjects,  the  character  and  habits  of  every  member  of  its  great  family,  are  of 
importance.    I  imagine  that  I  hear  from  the  lips  of  some  of  the  young  and 
sprightly  of  my  sex,  the  inquiry,  *  Why  need  we  concern  ourselves  in  the  affairs 
of  politicians  7  what  share  have  we  in  the  destinies  of  our  country  V    The  same 
share  that  the  rill  has  in  the  rivulet,  and  the  rivulet  in  the  sea.    Should  every 
little  shaded  streamlet  tarry  at  its  fountain-head,  where  would  be  the  river  that 
dispenses  fertility — the  ocean,  bearing  commerce  and  wealth  upon  its  never-rest- 
ing tide.    Woman  possesses  an  aeency  which  the  ancient  republics  never  disco- 
vered.   The  young  fountains  of  tne  mind  are  given  in  charge  to  her.    She  can 
tinee  them  with  sweetness  or  bitterness,  ere  they  have  chosen  the  channels  where 
to  now,  or  learned  to  murmur  their  story  to  the  time-worn  pebbles.    Greece,  that 
disciple  and  worshipper  of  wisdom,  neglected  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  feebler 
sex,  or  to  believe  that  thev,  who  had  the  moulding  of  the  whole  mass  of  mind  in 
its  first  formation,  mierht  nelp  to  infuse  a  principle  of  permanence  into  national 
existence.    Rome,  in  her  wolf-nursed  greatness,  in  her*  fierce  democracy,*  in  the 
corruption  of  her  imperial  purple,  despised  the  moral  strength  that  lay  hidden 
under  physical  weakness.    But  our  country  has  conceded  every  thing ;  the  bles- 
sings of  education,  the  equality  of  companionship,  the  luxury  of  benevolenoe,  the 
confidence  of  a  culturers  office  to  those  younf  buds  of  being,  in  whom  is  her 
wealth  and  her  hope.    What  does  she  require  of  our  sex,  in  return  for  these  cour- 
tesies 1    Has  she  not  a  right  to  expect  that  we  give  our  hands  to  every  cause  of 
peace  and  truth — that  we  nurse  the  plants  of  temperance  and  purity — ^that  we 
frown  on  every  inroad  of  disorder  and  vice — that  we  labour  in  all  places  where 
our  lot  may  be  cast,  as  gentle  teachers  of  wisdom  and  charity,  and  that  we  hold 
ourselves,  in  domestic  privacy,  the  guardians  of  those  principles  which  the  sage 
defends  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  the  priest  of  Jehovah  upon  the  walls  of 
Zion  1 

"  GratUude  for  ike  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  should  inspire  an  unwavering 
zeal.  Beside  the  high  hope  of  salvation  which  we  share  in  common  with  all  who 
embrace  the  (Sospel,  our  obligations  to  it,  as  a  sex,  are  peculiar  and  deep.  It 
has  broken  down  the  vassalage  which  was  enforced  even  in  the  most  polished 
heathen  climes.  Its  humility  hath  persuaded  men  to  ^ive  honour  to  *  the  weaker 
vessel.'  The  depressed  concution  of  our  sex  in  classic  Qreece,  is  familiar  to  all 
who  read  the  pages  of  history.  Though  her  epic  poet  portrayed,  in  radiant  co- 
lours, an  Andromache  and  a  Penelope,  yet  they  were  but  the  imagery  of  fiction, 
and  the  situation  of  woman  in  real  life  was  scarcely  a  grade  above  that  of  a  slave. 
Even  in  Athens,  the  *eye  of  GJreece,'  Thucydides,  her  most  profound  and  faithful 
historian,  asserts,  that  *  the  best  woman  is  she  of  whom  the  least  can  be  said,  either  in 
the  way  of  good  or  harm.'  Her  degradation  into  a  cipher  accords  with  their  es- 
timation of  ner  powers,  and  the  place  they  intended  her  to  fill  in  creation.  The 
brutality  with  which  she  is  still  treated  in  pagan  lands,  and  the  miseries  which 
make  her  life  a  burden,  cause  her  to  d^lore  the  birth  of  a  female  infant,  with  the 
same  unnatural  grief  that  the  ancient  Tronti  cherished,  who,  acGMding  to  iieio* 
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dotus,  *  assembled  to  weep  when  a  child  entered  the  world,  on  account  of  the  eTilt 
of  that  existence  into  which  he  was  ushered ;  while  they  celebrated  funerals  with 
joVj  because  the  deceased  was  released  from  all  human  calamities.'  That  policy, 
which,  for  a^,  regarded  woman  as  toys  of  fancy  for  a  moment,  and  then  slaves 
ibr  e«6r,  so  Tile  as  to  be  shut  from  the  consecrated  temple  on  earth,  and  so  devoid 
of  soul  as  to  be  incapable  of  an  entrance  into  heaven,  is  '  abolished  by  Him,  who 
hath  made  both  one.  and  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us.' 
Double  cause,  then,  nath  woman  to  be  faithful  to  her  Master;  to  be  always  long- 
est at  his  cross  and  earliest  at  his  sepulchre.  Let  us  earnestly  strive  not  to  live 
altogether  *  to  oorselvesi  but  unto  Him  who  hath  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue.'  " 


The  halian  Sketch  Book ;  fty  Henry  T.  Tuekermm :  second  edUhnj 
enlarged*    Boston.   Light  and  Steams,    1837. 

No  one  can  open  this  volume  without  being  impressed  by  the  exceeding  neat- 
ness and  elegance  with  which  it  is  published.  Every  word,  from  the  title-page  to 
the  end,  is  printed  just  as  it  should  be;  here  are  no  flourishing  fancy  types,  no 
lines  double  or  single,  but  all  is  chaste,  correct,  and  beautiful.  We  are  happy  to 
perceive  that  the  public  taste  in  this  country  is  so  rapidly  improving  with  regard 
to  the  externals  of  books.  Hitherto  few  American  publications  have  been  placed 
by  wealthy  lUerateurs  on  the  shelves  of  their  libraries.  In  making  a  collection, 
English  editions  have  been  almost  invariably  preferred  even  of  original  American 
works;  for  the  opinion  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  no  native  work, 
not  thought  worth  reprinting  in  England,  was  worth  preserving  here.  The  re^ 
cent  publication  of  handsome  editions  of  original  works  has  not  been  ineffectual 
in  dispelling  the  absurd  prejudices  entertained  among  us  against  our  own  literary 
productions.  When  the  attention  of  the  public  is  solicited  for  a  new  work,  printed 
on  horrid  coarse  paper,  in  a  miserably  incorrect  and  slovenly  style— the  words 
following  one  another  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese— every  man  of  taste  turns  from 
it  with  aversion,  though  assured  that  many  gems  of  thought  lie  buried  in  the 
dirt  of  so  much  bad  ink  and  foul  paper;  he  prizes  each  jewel,  but  is  unwilling  to 
soil  his  fingers  in  abstracting  it  from  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  volume,  neatly  printed,  with  clear  white  paper  and  a  margin  proportioned 
to  the  page,  attracts  purshasers  though  its  literary  merit  may  be  exceedingly 
small.  If  matters  go  on  improving  in  the  way  which  the  work  under  notice 
would  seem  to  indicate,  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  whole  libraries  composed  en- 
tirely of  American  editions — ^not  only  of  native,  but  English  works.  To  our  own 
spirited  publisher,  George  Dearborn,  and  to  HOliard,  Ghray  dt  Co.,  the  public  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  elegant  copies  of  standard  English  authors,  as  well  as  of  the 
Qreek  and  Roman  classics.  We  never  saw  from  either  house  a  poorly  printed 
book.  Light  Sl  Steams,  though  their  publications  are  comparatively  few,  de> 
serve  proportionate  praise. 

The  first  edition  of  "  The  Italian  Sketch  Book"  was  issued  in  Philadelphia, 
wder  the  immediate  supervision  of  its  author,  after  his  return  from  a  year's  resi- 
dence in  Italy.  The  "  second  edition"  succeeds,  at  an  interval  of  two  months, 
his  departure  from  home  to  revisit  the  scenes  which  he  has  so  glowingly  por- 
trayed, and  which  seem  so  congenial  to  his  taste  and  feelings.  As  this  Magazine 
contained  a  notice  of  the  first  edition,  we  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  any 
criticism  on  the  present,  but  simply  state  that  there  are  some  additional  sketches 
in  the  new  volume  superior  in  interest  to  those  which  have  previously  appeared. 
We  warmly  recommend  the  work  to  those  who  are  about  to  visit  the  places 
which  are  vividly  described,  or  to  those  who,  compelled  to  sit  at  home,  would  de- 
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light  their  minds  with  truly-drawn  pictures  6t  the  fair  scenes  of  Italy.  Mr. 
Tuckerman  is  again  travelliiig  in  those  romantic  reg:ion8,  and  the  readers  of  this 
journal  may  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  soon  seeing  in  our  pages  a  new  series  of 
sketches  and  impressions  similar  to  those  comprised  in  the  charming  Tolume 
now  commended  to  their  notice. 


New  Views  of  ChrigUamtyf  Society ^  and  Hie  Church :  hf  O.  A. 
BrowMon,    Bosion*    James  Monroe  and  Company.    1886. 

It  is  quite  refreshing  to  see  a  subject  of  such  general  interest  as  Religion 
taken  up  in  a  philosophical  manner — aa  we  take  up  Art  or  Science.  Religion  is 
a  great  fhct  in  human  nature.  Christianity,  when  we  consider  it  as  existing  in 
the  minds  of  its  Author  and  first  apostles,  is  the  perfection  of  Religion.  The 
actual  Religion  of  Christendom,  however,  is  another  thing  from  Christianity,  ft 
is  happily  called  by  Mr.  Brownaon — ^the  Church. 

The  work  before  us  is  written  for  scholars.  It  is  therefore  in  scientific  lan- 
guage. But  it  has  no  obscurity  or  vagueness  of  expression.  It  states  the  rela- 
tions of  the  great  philosophical  systems  of  Spiritualism  and  Materialism  wUh 
great  luminousness,  (having,  in  the  first  place,  sketched  their  history  in  a  mas- 
terly way,)  and  shows  precisdy  what  have  been  the  sources  of  division  in  the 
Church,  and  what  is  the  foundation  of  union.  The  view  is  flattering  to  no  sect, 
while  it  is  just  and  liberal  to  all  sects.  The  author  seems  to  be  fairly  aside,  if 
not  above  Sectarian  ground.  He  writes  like  a  layman,  not  like  a  theologian ; 
and  his  work  is  addressed  to  laymen  as  well  as  theologians.  And  with  laymen 
it  will  have  its  weight.  It  really  seems  to  be  time  for  men  to  understand  thai 
Religion,  even  as  a  science,  is  not  the  monopoly  of  a  single  class ;  but  that  it 
belongs  to  all,  and  especially  to  the  philosophic  thinker  and  the  man  of  com- 
mon sense. 

Mr.  Brownson  undertakes  to  restore  the  word  Atonement  to  its  original  sense, 
using  it  boldly  in  the  sense  of  the  reconciliation  of  spirit  and  matter  through  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  nature  in  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  used  in 
this  sense  in  the  oldest  English  writers,  not  theological.  In  the  very  oldest  pieos 
of  English  prose  extant--Sir  Thcmias  More's  History  of  Richaid  the  Third— 
the  word  atonement  is  used  in  the  sense  of  reconciliation.  Air^ne-mefU :  its  very 
etymology  proves  its  meaning.  In  the  only  instance  in  which  it  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  said,  that  "  by  Jesus  Christ  we  have  received  the 
atonement,"  i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  the  harmony  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
material  law,  both  of  which  were  obeyed  perfoctly  by  him.  This  explanation 
justifies  the  phrase  "  Gkkl  man"  as  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  \  and  Mr.  Brown- 
son,  as  a  Unitarian,  shows  his  magnanimity  in  acc^ting  thb  phrase  firom  other 
sects.  Other  sects  woidd  do  well  to  take  his  ejqplanation  of  the  atonement,  which 
gives  meaning  to  this  phrase,  that  has  so  oflen  been  a  mere  counter  in  theological 
writings. 

On  the  whole,  we  accept  these  "  Views'*  as  a  good  omen  of  the  evolving  of  a 
true  Christian  union  from  the  broken  firagments  of  the  church.  This  union  has 
been  sought  in  outward  conformity  of  ii«Twpliw^  in  vain.  It  has  been  sought  in 
gentleness  of  feeling,  in  vain ;  for  human  minds  will  not  rest  on  the  best  of  feel- 
ings. They  find  no  rest  but  in  ideas.  Mr.  Brownaon  poinU  out  the  all-per- 
vading ideas  on  which  union  rests,  and  which  no  diversity  of  fi}nn,  and  no  mis- 
take of  any  sect,  darkens  entirely. 
As  we  are  not  theological,  we  should  not  have  noticed  this  work  had  it  not 
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been  aUogether  oat  of  the  common  type.  We  think  one  would  havdly  be  able  to 
guess  to  what  sect  the  author  belongs.  It  addresses  all  sects  on  the  same  ground, 
not  setting  up  one  against  or  over  another.  We  advise  all  scientific  Cluislians 
at  least,  and  all  infidels,  to  read  it 


HiMMe  Tour  through  the  MawufaOuring  Districts  of  England,  in  the 
Summer  of  1836 ;  by  Sir  George  Head.     1  Vol.  Iflmo.    Harpers. 

Tus  is  a  eoUeotion  of  sketches,  thrown  off  in  a  light,  agreeable  style,  and  em- 
bodying many  useful  particulars,  with  much  lively  description  of  scenery  and 
manners.  Sir  Gkorge  Head  is  the  most  unaffected  of  English  travellers.  He 
accommodates  himself  readily  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  classes  of  hie 
eoantrymen  among  whom  he  is  thrown,  and  when  occasion  offers,  does  not  hesi- 
tate  to  relieve  an  infirm  porter  of  his  wheel-barrow,  and  chat  with  him  with  most 
un-English-like  condescension,  while  trundling  his  own  luggage  to  the  door  of  an 
inn.  His  portraits  of  society  are  taken  chiefly  firom  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
which  he  paints  with  a  careless  and  happy  pencil  in  that  off-hand  style  which 
gives  the  greatest  charm  of  reality  to  such  pictures.  The  work  is  of  too  unpre- 
tending a  character  to  invite  discussion  upon  the  subjects  started  in  it,  and  our 
readers  will  be  better  contented  with  a  few  extracts  than  by  any  further  observa- 
tions we  might  offer. 

TRB  ARTTST  DRIBLSMA. 

"  In  one  of  the  streets  leading  to  the  docks,  Bunover-^eet,  I  observed  in  the 
window  of  a  very  small  shop,  two  clocks,  each  of  singular  oonstruction,  so  that  I 
was  induced  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  them.  I  found  the  owner  of 
the  shop  to  be  a  poor  Dutchman,  an  artist,  by  name  DrteUmaj  who  dauned  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  having  merely  invented  the  clocks,  which,  as  they  told 
the  hour  much  after  the  same  manner  of  other  people's,  had  nothing  to  recommend 
them,  except  that  they  set  about  their  work  in  a  different  way.  Nevertheless,  it 
appears  to  me  that  any  application  of  a  new  principle,  though  not  of  itself  to  be 
turned  to  useful  j^urpose,  is  always  interesting,  and  fiurly  to  be  estimated  as  a  step 
in  the  scale  of  science.  In  the  mean  time  no  other  measures  were  taken  by  Dn^ 
elsma  to  bring  his  clocks  into  notice,  (that  of  taking  out  a  patent  being,  owing  to 
his  circumstances,  (}uite  out  of  the  question,)  than  to  prepare  a  hug;e^ieet  of  ele- 
phant paper  to  receive  the  names  of  bountiful  and  scientific  contnbutors.  The 
paper  was  headed  in  beautiful  text,  and  contained  a  brief  statement  of  his  object. 
The  space  below — ^blank.  Besides  the  two  clocks  aforesaid,  I  saw  very  little  fur- 
niture in  his  apartment,  more  than  some  watchmakers'  tools,  a  few  brass  wheels, 
and  an  eyeglass. 

*'  The  first  of  these  clocks  was  what  he  termed  a  railwif  clock,  inasmuch  as, 
when  it  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  small  inclined  plane,  it  descended  slowly  by 
its  own  gra?ity — that  is  to  say,  about  eight  inches  in  thirty-six  hours,  whik  by 
the  action  of  its  descent  it  wound  itself  up.  Therefi>re  the  owner  had  nothing  to 
do  but  merely  occasionally  to  lift  it  from  a  lower  point  of  the  plane,  and  place  it 
on  the  higher.  The  inclined  plane  was  an  oniamental  mahogany  frame,  in 
shape  like  an  ottoman,  the  railway  beine  formed  by  two  brass  parallel  serrated 
ridges  extending  from  top  to  bottom.  The  clock  was  in  shape  a  cylinder,  one  of 
the  vertical  sides  of  which  formed  the  dial-plate. 

"/The  other  clock  consisted,  in  the  first  pace,  of  an  hour  circle  a  couple  of  feet 
in  diameter,  having  a  pin  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  index.  The  hour  circle  was 
fastened  perpendicularly  to  the  wall,  and  the  index  la^  upon  the  table.  When  the 
index  (or  hour  hand^  was  put  on  the  oin,  the  machine  resembled,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  small  church  clock ;  but  the  singularity  of  it  was,  that  the  hour 
circle  being  against  the  wall,  and  the  hour  hand  on  the  table,  as  befisre  said,  the 
index  need  only  be  put  on  the  pin,  and  spun  rdund  like  that  of  an  E  O  table,  when, 
miraAiU  dicluJ  it  always  stopped  at  the  hour.    And  being,  moreover,  once  aei 
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in  its  place,  it  eontinued  to  traverae  the  hour  circle  like  the  hand  of  an  ordinary 

elodc. 

"  The  only  way  I  could  account  for  the  operation  was  this :  The  index  was  at 
one  end  barbed  like  an  arrow.  At  the  other  end  was  a  little  watch,  having  one 
hand  that  traversed  a  dial  marked  with  divisions.  There  was  probably  a  small 
weight  within  this  little  watch,  moving  round  the  circular  periphery,  which 
weight,  as  it  changed  its  position,  altered  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  index.  The 
weight  being  at  the  extreme  point  of  its  orbit,  that  is,  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  point  of  the  barb,  would  predominate  with  the  greatest  force  against  the  other 
end,  and  fall  to  the  bottom.  In  that  case  the  index  would  point  to  twelve  o'clock. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  weight  reached  the  nearest  point  of  its  orbit,  it  would 
act  with  least  force  against  the  other  end,  which  other  end  would  in  its  turn  fall 
to  the  bottom  and  point  to  six  o'clock.  As  the  above  stated  motions  would  be 
gradual,  and  not  sudden,  an  equilibrium  would  be  eiSected  in  every  part  of  the 
circle,  so  as  to  attain  the  end  proposed. 

"  A  few  weeks  subsequent  to  my  visit  to  the  artist,  I  happened  to  enter  a  mag* 
nificent  shop  containing  all  sorts  of  articles  of  vertu^  at  Buxton ;  where,  amone 
other  objects  of  curiosity,  I  observed  one  of  poor  Drielsma*s  railway  docks.  I 
recognized  it  in  a  moment,  and  immediately  made  inquiries  on  the  subject.    The 

fentleman  in  the  shop  replied  that  the  article  was  one  made  by  Drielsma,  who 
ad,  he  said,  contracted  to  supply  him  with  a  certain  number  of  them.  I  did  not 
quite  understand  the  remainder  of  the  history,  which  related  to  some  dispute 
about  the  articles  of  contract.  However,  as  far  as  I  could  understand,  something 
being  the  matter  with  one  of  the  docks,  he  qsened  it  either  to  see  whether  any 
thin^  was  wrong  in  the  inside,  or  to  endeavour  to  mend  it;  and  not  succeeding 
in  either  of  the  two  objects,  he  quarrelled  with  Drielsma," 

KEELS's  HOTEL. 

**  I  would  recommend  any  grumbling,  discontented  person  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Liverpool,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  living  well 

chance  led  me 
large  street 
,  i  alTeventa, 
it  is  wliat  is  called  highly  respectable,  both  as^  its  position  and  elevation.  Ha- 
ying mistaken  the  hour  of  departure  of  one  of  the  boats,  I  was  directed  hither  by 
the  policeman,  who,  to  his  recommendation,  added,  in  an  awful  cadence,  that  '(m 
magu^aUs  thenudves  very  often  dined  there.' 

When  I  entered  the  cofiee  room,  near  a  score  of  people  were  seated  at  different 
tables,  some  wiih  their  hats  on,  but  aU  busily  eating  their  dinner,  and  a  chair  and 
a  table  were  provided  for  myself  by  a  good-looking  and  rery  smartly  dressed 
young  woman,  who  officiated  as  waiter.  Constant  communication  was  held  with 
•the  bar  at  the  head  of  the  room,  at  which  three  or  fbur  other  females  presided. 
Upon  inquiring  what  I  eouM  have  for  dinner,  the  young  lady  procmced  the 
earte,  wheaee  it  appeared  that  there  was  really  every  thing  that  an  Enelishmao 
could  desire,  in  the  matter  of  roasted  and  boiled  meats,  meat  pies,  and  paatir. 
Neither  was  the  adaee, '  Bis  dot  qui  ciU  dot*  (he  gives  doubly  who  gives  quicx- 
ly.)  within  these  waUs  forgotten ;  for  here  a  hungry  man  has  no  sooner  made  his 
selectioiL  than  in  half  a  minute  the  smoke  of  the  dish  is  curling  under  his  nose. 
I  think  1  never  partook  of  a  more  glorious  round  of  beef  ^an  that  of  which  a 
plateful  was  placed  before  me.  toeether  with  a  delicate  lily-white  heart  of  a  young 
cabbage.  Next  came  a  delightful  apple  dumpling  wdl  sugared,  tihe  fruit  transpa- 
rent, and  the  crust  excellent  The  garniture  of  the  table  was  homely  but  clean, 
the  dishes  and  covers  of  queen's  meud,  as  highly  polished  as  silver.  And  after 
having  eaten  a  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  appetite,  the  charge 
for  the  whole  was  only  ene  skilUng.  To  conclude— I  asked  a  gentleman  sitting 
at  an  adjoining  table  how  much  it  was  customary  to  give  the  waiter,  to  which  he 
replied,  with  a  look  of  surprise,  Nothing.  Had  I  not  come  to  the  conclusion  long 
before,  I  certainly  should  have  arrived  at  it  now — namely,  that  so  long  as  an  in- 
dividual can  procure  so  very  «>od  a  dinner  for  a  shilling,  and  be  wait«i  upon  by 
a  tidy  youns  woman  into  the  bargain,  England  cannot  be,  in  spite  of  a  vast  deal 
of  modem  philosophy,  so  very  bad  a  country  to  live  in. 

"  The  young  person  referred  to  was  really  the  pink  of  her  profession,  her  move- 
ments bemg  quiet,  ^uick,  dexterous,  and  I  may  add,  graceful  in  a  groat  degree. 
With  no  one  to  assist  her,  she  waited  upon  a  score  of  people,  who  were  no  sooner 
satisfied  than  they  went  away,  and  were  replaced  by  ouen:  so  that  the  whoto 
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set  were  nearly  changed  twice  over  during  the  half  hour  that  I  remained  in  the 
room.  Her  ey^  s  were  in  every  corner  at  the  same  moment ;  every  guest  found 
his  wants  attoided  to,  as  soon  ahnost  as  he  was  aware  of  them  himselC  At  all 
events,  she  was  never  for  a  moment  still— dropping  a  fork  to  one,  a  piece  of 
bread  to  another,  craving  pardon  of  a  third  as  she  reached  across  the  table  for  a 
huge  mug,  and  somewhat  in  the  attitude  o  a  flying  Mercury,  exposing  precisely 
as  much  as  was  decent  and  proper  of  a  well-turned  lee,  and  then  away  she  wouA 
fo  to  another  quarter,  wriggling  about,  in  a  way  of  her  own,  though  somewhat 
in  the  French  style,  as  if  her  feet  were  tied  together,  or  like  a  fi^re  on  wheels 
wound  up  by  clockwork.  Such  an  active  being  surely  never  could  be  still,  even 
in  her  sleep. 

"  The  more  the  business  on  her  hands,  the  more  rapid  the  succession  of  her 
smiles,  which  she  dispersed  gratuitously  all  aroimd.  Every  man  in  the  room 
was  sure  to  obtain  one,  and  if  he  happened  to  be  young,  certainly  two,  yet  the 
*Jioe  age*  mind  what  you*rt  at,  was  always  uppermost  in  her  mind ;  and  though  she 
simpered  and  flirted,  and  even  now  and  then  put  on  a  lanrnishingair,  as  if  suffer- 
ing either  by  Cupid  or  the  hot  weather,  no  item,  meanwhile,  of  things  fiimished 
on  any  body's  account  was  forgotten  in  the  bill ;  and  thus  she  went  on  from 
morning  to  night,  attending  to  tne  interests  of  her  employer,  serving  the  custo- 
mers, and  in  perpetual  motion  between  the  coffee  room  and  the  bar,  so  that  no 
ant  was  ever  seen  at  his  work  more  lively  and  busy. 

"Notwithstanding  this  incessant  occupation,  she  fl>und  time  for  her  toilet. 
Her  dress  was  in  the  style  of  a  smart  lady's  maid.  That  is  to  say,  she  wore  a 
figured  muslin  gown  with  full  sleeves,  and  a  small  black  silk  apron.  Her  stays 
were  tightiv  laosd,  her  clothes  well  put  on,  and  her  feet  neat  to  perfection.  Her 
cap  was  adorned  with  blue  ribands,  and  covered  a  profusion  of  nne^ets. 

"  Twelve  months  had  rolled  away,  when  on  paymg  to  this  hotefa  second  and 
last  visit,  I  saw  Uie  same  young  woman,  on  the  same  spot,  performing  the  du- 
ties of  the  same  office,  in  preciMly  the  same  manner,  ana  in  the  same  good  hu- 
mour with  herself  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  there  still,  I  have  no  doubt, 
any  other  body  who  chooses  to  make  the  esmeriment,  in  twelve  months  more, 
provided  she  cnange  not  her  condition,  may  also  find  her." 

SCENES  AT  SOCTBPOBT. 

'*  Since  I  have  undertaken  to  relate  a  part  of  the  gayeties  into  which  I  entered 
during  my  sojourn  at  Southport,  I  must  add  to  the  foregoing  another  rural  festi- 
val, in  the  way  of  races  and  sports,  celebrated  on  the  san&.  The  ceremonial 
was  duly  announced  some  days  before,  by  larce  placards,  printed  and  distributed 
to  give  It  publicity.  By  these  it  was  set  forth,  tnat  races  would  take  place  be-*^ 
tween  donkies,  and  the  spavined  old  horses  usied  in  the  bathing  machines ;  that 
men  wouJd  hop  in  sacks,  trundle  wheelbanrows  blindfold,  chMe  a  pig  with  a 
soaped  tail ;  and  that  boys  would  climb  a  greased  pole  for  a  goki-laoed  hat,  and 
dip  for  pieces  of  drowned  money  in  a  bowl  of  treacle. 

"  There  is  no  physical  or  moral  act  of  a  mlm's  Ufe  that  so  thoroughly  assists 
his  independence  for  the  time  being,  proves  his  good  fellowship  with  all  the 
world,  and  exhibits  him  in  an  undisguised  state  of  nature,  as  a  sound  horse-laugh ; 
and  for  what  possible  reason  the  lawa  of  fashion  have  prohibited  that  innoeent 
recreation,  I  never  could  imagine^a  prohibition  which  actually  causes  the  coun- 
tryman to  clap  his  hxoA  before  his  mouth,  in  the  presence  of  his  superiors,  as  if 
tliere  was  hann  in  giving  way  to  such  an  honest  impulse  of  nature. 

"  Certainly  it  is  very  delightful  to  see  people  happy,  especially  when  they 
know  not  exactly  the  reason  why,  yielding  involuntwnly  to  the  united  sympa- 
thies of  body  and  mind,  in  the  form  aforesaid ;  but  however  I  might  have  been 
naturally  predisposed  towards  this  country  tournament,  tiiere  was  one  part  of  the 
exhibition  calculated,  I  am  sure,  to  unbend  muscles  rigid  as  the  bow  of  Ulysses, 
and  this  part  was  that  of  dippixig  for  the  money  in  treacle. 

*'  In  the  first  place  the  spot  chosen  for  the  occasion  was  by  nature  moat  humily 
suited  to  the  purpose  on  the  broad  sea-shore,  while  a  proieetmg  ridge  of  sand  hiUs 
afforded  a  convenient  position  for  the  crowd  which  nad  assemblea,  consisting  of 
five  or  six  hundred  people,  to  arrange  themselves  in  clusters,  and  bask  at  ease 
among  the  little  mountains.  Besides,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  of  summer  eve- 
nings. 

"  A  table  or  dresser  havin^r  been  placed  on  the  sands,  a  hujro  wooden  bowl 
containing  at  least  a  gallon  of  treacle  was  put  upon  it.  The  officiating  person- 
age having  careAilly  stirred  round  and  round  with  a  stick,  ten  silver  shillings, 
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within  the  luacions  element,  the  competitors  were  sommoned  by  ■oond  of  horn 
to  the  lists;  it  being  previously  understood  that  the  hands  of  each  boy  were  to 
be  tied  behind  him,  and  no  means  allowed,  except  the  assistance  of  his  teeth,  to 
recover  the  hidden  treasure.  On  such  conditions,  every  prize  so  fished  up  was 
to  be  his  by  right  of  salvage. 

"  The  first  candidate  was  a  gpreat  lubberlv  boy  of  seventeen,  whose  diffidence^ 
excited  by  the  eaze  of  the  multitude,  caused  him  to  display  to  better  advantage 
the  wide  mouth  and  projecting  teeth  with  which  nature  had  furnished  him. 
Shouts  resounded  on  all  sides,  and  appeals  were  made  from  intimate  fitiends  to 
his  acquaintanceship^  as  without  delay  they  proceeded  to  business.  All  prepa- 
rations were  effected  m  a  few  minutes — his  nands  were  bound,  his  throat  was 
bared,  he  was  placed  kneeling  on  the  table,  the  bowl  of  treacle  hdbre  him,  and 
he  was  just  ready  to  duck  for  the  prize,  when  a  desperate  effort  was  made  by  his 
grandmother  to  prevent  the  ceremony.  At  this  junaure,  she  very  opportunely 
made  her  appearance,  loudly  called  him  by  his  name,  screamed,  pushed  the  peo- 
ple on  her  right  and  on  her  left,  abused  both  him  and  them,  using  her  feeble 
strength  to  make  way  through  the  crowd,  and  seize  her  recreant  relative.  But 
the  poor  old  creature  had  very  little  chance,  as  mieht  well  be  supposed,  of  attain- 
ing her  object.  She  was  pushed,  and  hustled,  and  impeded  in  a|j  sorts  of  ways; 
while,  on  the  contraiy,  the  boy  was  urged  and  instigated  to  be  undutiful  by 
public  acclamation.  Recognizmg  his  erandmother,  (<md  her  solicitude  and  in- 
flexibility ought  certainly  to  have  won  his  heart,)  he  grinned  clownishly,  and  as 
if  giving  way  to  a  sense  of  duty,  for  a  moment  refrained.  It  was  but  for  a  mo- 
menL  The  sounds  of  '  Go  U^  Dick^  '  Down  with  yowr  muzzle^*  were  too  ani- 
mating, and  urged  by  the  joint  love  of  fame,  money,  and  treacle,  down  went  his 
head  into  the  bowl. 

"  The  first  struggle  was  a  venr  determined  one,  no  matter  whether  or  not  it 
was  successful  i  but  it  may  well  be  asserted,  that  few  scenes  of  the  sort  ever 
presented  a  better  subject  for  a  painter  than  tne  one  in  question,  at  the  moment 
when,  after  the  first  plunge,  this  rustic  renegade  drew  his  head  out  of  the  bowl, 
and  recovered  his  kneeling  position.  His  own  countenance  more  like  that  of  an 
ourang  outang  than  any  thing  human,  the  disappointed  rage  of  the  grandmother, 
and  the  roars  of  laughter  pn^eeding  from  five  or  six  hundred  open  mouths  in 
unison,  were  so  many  sounds  and  objects  which,  when  combined,  presented,  in 
their  way,  a  picture  of  real  life,  seldom  if  ever  to  be  surpassed." 

1  BATCH  OP  BRIDBS. 

"  I  attended  the  Old  Church  at  Manchester  one  Monday  morning,  in  order  to 
behokl  the  solemnization  of  several  marriages  I  had  reason  to  suppose  were  then 
and  there  to  takeplace.  I  had  heard  on  the  preceding  Sunday  the  bans  proclaim- 
ed as  fellows :  For  the  first  time  of  asking,  sixty-five.  For  the  second  time, 
seventy-two.    For  the  third  time,  sixty.    Total,  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

"  Having  been  informed  that  it  wouM  be  expedient  to  be  on  the  spot  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  I  repaired  thither  at  that  hour.  Operations,  however,  did  not  oom- 
mence  before  ten.  The  latter  is  the  usual  time  oiproceedine  to  business,  although 
in  cases  of  persons  married  by  lieense,  eight  o'clock  is  the  hour. 

"  A  full  (quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  striking  of  the  clodr,  two  beadles  in  their 
parish  livenes  had  taken  ground  opposite  the  church  door,  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  persons  (chiefly  young  women)  had  assembled,  whose  curious  and  anxious 
looks  testified  that  something  extraordinary  was  about  to  take  place.  By  this 
time  also,  suspicious>looking  persons  in  pairs  had  begun  to  arrive  on  foot,  whose 
countenances  were  scrutinizeid  without  mercy  by  the  loiterers.  As  the  chiu«h  door 
was  not  open,  every  body  waited  to  be  let  in.  The  couples  were  all  poor  peo- 
ple, and  as  to  the  brides  and  bridegrooms,  as  few  were  dressed  in  special  coshtme, 
and  all  were  very  generally  attended  by  friends  and  relatives,  it  was  not  easy  to 
say  which  was  which.  One  party  arrived  at  the  church  door  beiongine  eri- 
dentlv  (as  every  thing  in  this  world  goes  by  comparison)  to  the  higher  cUsses, 
and  though  dragged  by  one  solitary  horse,  they  made  an  enbrt  to  outshine.  The 
carriage  was  a  narrow  oi5-«-«u  fly,  intended  for  two  persons,  though  it  now  con- 
tained four,  besides  a  fat  man  with  bushy  whi^ers  (probei>ly  the  bride's  brother) 
on  the  box  with  the  coachman.^  Within,  packed  as  close  as  they  could  possibly 
sit,  on  one  side  were  the  two  bridemaids.  Opposite  sat  the  bride  and  bridegroom ; 
the  laiter  a  spruce,  sandy-haired  voung  man,  looking  flushed  and  eager.  One  of 
his  arms  was  round  the  waist  of^the  young  lady,  on  whom  he  bestowed  elances 
of  the  very  tenderest  deseription.    In  fact,  attitude  and  all  considered,  I  nanUy 
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knew  whether  to'cotnpare  him,  in  my  mind,  to  the  statue  of  Cupid  ir^iding  hit 
Psyphe,  or  a  Bcdeh  terrier  watchiag  at  a  rat-hole.  The  eoachman  and  his  com- 
panion wore  white  fayours ;  the  former,  meditating  effea,  inflicting  some  smart 
strokes  of  the  whip  on  the  horse,  intending  to  bring  him  on  his  haunches  with  a 
jerk,  but  the  poor  jaded  animal,  evidently  over  driven,  had  sense  enough  to  anti- 
cipate the  object  proposed,  and  stopped  dead  short  a  few  paces  before,  by  which 
both  men  on  the  doz  were  very  nearly  pitohed  over  his  head.  The  people  sat  ia 
the  fly  till  the  ehoreh  door  was  opened,  and  then  the  ladies  got  out  ami  tripped 
across  the  pavement  into  the  church.  They  wore  short  petticoats  and  white 
satin  bonnets,  seooped  out  in  the  hind  part,  with  sugar-loaf  crowns,  and  their 
back  hair  underneath  combed  upward. 

"  When  all  was  ready  and  the  church  doors  were  opened,  the  clergyman  and 
cleik  betook  themselves  to  the  vestry,  and  the  people  who  were  about  to  be  mar» 
ried  and  their  friends  seated  themselves  in  the  body  of  the  ehurch  opposite  the 
oommunion  table,  on  benches  which  were  placed  there  for  the  purpose.  Not  less 
than  fifty  people  were  assembled,  among  whom  I  took  my  seat  quietly  without 
beine  noticed.  The  party  who  had  arrived  upon  wheels  most  exclusively  pa- 
raded, in  the  mean  tmie,  op  and  down,  (as  if  unwilling  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  humbler  eandidatss  for  matrimony,)  in  another  part  of  the  church.  The 
people  at  first  took  their  seats  in  solemn  silence,  each  one  inquisitively  surveying 
his  neighbour,  but  as  the  dergjrman  and  clerk  were  some  time  in  preparation,  the 
men  first  began  to  whisper  one  to  another,  and  the  women  to  titter,  till  by  degrees 
they  all  threw  off  their  reserve,  and  made  audible  remarks  on  the  new  comers. 
There  was  little  numoaiae  konte  among  the  women,  but  of  the  men,  poor  fellows! 
some  were  seriously  abashed  -,  while  among  the  hymeneal  throng  there  seemed  to 
prevail  a  sentiment  that  obtains  pretty  generally  among  their  beUers,  namdy,  the 
mclination  to  put  shy  people  out  of  conceit  with  themselves.  Thus  at  the  ad- 
vance of  a  sheepish-lookmg  brideeroom,  he  was  immediately  assailed  on  all  sides 
with.  Come  ii»,  man  ;  vthat  art  afraid  of  7  Nobody'U  kwrt  thee :  and  then  a  gene- 
ral laugh  went  round  in  a  repressed  tone,  but  quite  sufficient  to  confound  and  sub- 
due the  new  comer. 

"  Presently  a  sudden  buzz  broke  out— *  T%e  clergyman^s  coming  T  u)d  aXL  was 
perfectly  silent.  About  twelve  couples  were  then  to  be  married,  the  rest  were 
friends  and  attendants.  The  former  were  called  upon  to  arrange  themselves  all 
together  round  the  altar.  The  clerk  was  an  adept  m  his  business,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  mode  admirably  calculated  to  set  the  people  at  their 
ease,  and  direa  the  proceedings.  In  appomting  them  to  their  proper  places,  he 
addressed  each  in  an  intonation  of  voice  particularly  soft  and  soothing,  and  which 
carried  with  it  the  more  of  encouragement  as  he  made  use  of  no  appellative  but  tho 
Christian  name  of  the  person  spoken  to.  Thus  he  proceeded :  *  Daniel  and 
Pktbe  i  this  way,  Daniel  /  take  of  your  gloves,  Daniel.  William  and  Anne ;  no^ 
Anne  ;  here,  Anme  ;  f  other  side,  William.  John  and  Mary ;  here,  John  ;  ok,  John  ; 
genMy,  Joh/n.^  And  then  addressing  them  all  together—'  Now  all  of  you  give 
uowr  kats  to  same  one  tokold,*  Although  the  marriage  service  appeared  to  me  to 
be  generally  addressed  to  the  whole  party,  the  clergyman  was  scrupulously  exact 
in  obtaining  the  accurate  responses  from  each  individual.  No  difference  was 
shown  towards  the  exclusive  party,  other  than  by  being  placed  on  the  ex- 
treme left." 


Lieei  of  the  Mo&t  Emmmt  Btitiak  Ckmmumden;  hy  Oe  Reo.  G.  R. 
Gleig.    George  Dearborn* 


Tflc  RsT.  Mr.  Qleig  seems  haidiy  to  have  parted  with  his  military  propensi- 
ties when  he  exchanged  H  red  eoat  for  a  cassock,  and  took  a  living  from-  in  lis« 
of  the  privilege  of  dying  for — ^his  country.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
spirited  and  life-like  of  the  present  military  writers  of  Britain.  His  "  Subaltern," 
in  which  he  detailed  the  scenes  of  war  which  came  within  his  own  youthful  ex- 
perience, must  be  flnesh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers  as  one  of  the  most  ddight- 
fhl  books  relating  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula :  equal  vigour  and  almost  equal 
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distinctness  of  narratiye,  mark  the  work  b*  fore  us,  and  give  it  in  interest  a  very 
different  character  ftom  that  of  a  mere  hiMoricai  compilation,  which  in  mofli 
hands  it  must  necessarily  haTc  proTed. 

The  series  consists  of  the  biography  of  six  military  commanders,  commencing 
with  a  bokl  champion  of  the  chivalric  age,  and  bringing  the  history  of  modem 
English  warfare  down  to  the  times  of  Wolfe ;  in  relating  whose  exploits  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Oleig  has  fiuled,  while  speaking  of  the  siege  of  Loaisbaig,  to  do  JQi-> 
tice  to  the  American  ProTincial  forces  which  bore  the  brant  of  that  action.  An 
omission  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  the  ordinary  English  chroniclers,  but 
one  quite  unworthy  of  a  writer  who  has  been  himself  an  officer,  and  from  whom 
a  keen  sense  of  such  injustice  and  a  ready  pen  to  redeem  it,  might  be  expected 
from  the  lovers  of  true  history.* 

Preceding  these  special  biographical  notices,  is  a  valuable  introductory  piqfwr 
tracing  the  growth  and  formation  of  the  present  military  establishment  of  Bri- 
tain*, with  a  rapid  glance  at  the  different  changes  and  improvements  in  the  art 
of  war ;  the  history  of  defensive  armour,  of  artillery,  the  use  of  musketry,  dec 
The  latter  arm  came  very  slowly  into  use ;  the  long  bow  being  considered  prsfer> 
able  long  after  the  invention  of  small  arms ;  and  what  will  our  rifle  shots  at  eighty 
paces  think  of  an  English  archer's  being  forbid  by  statute  to  shoot  at  "  any 
mark,  except  at  a  distance  of  two  ktmdrtd  and  twenty  yards  and  upwards." 
Our  Prairie  Indians,  who  send  their  arrows  through  one  buffaloe,  and  mortally 
into  the  body  of  another,  while  riding  at  full  speed,  beside  their  quarry  are  the 
only  marksmen  to  be  named  with  these  archers  of  yore. 

"  The  flower  of  the  fbudal  infkntry  of  England  were,  however,  the  archers, 
whether  we  restrict  the  application  of'^  the  term  to  the  bearers  of  long  bows  only, 
or  extend  it  to  such  as  fought  with  the  crossbow  also.  With  respect  to  the  long 
bow,  it  was  an  instrument  first  introduced  as  a  weapon  of  war  into  this  country 
by  the  Normans.  Composed  either  of  yew— by  far  the  most  appropriate  wood 
for  the  purpose— or  of  ash,  witch  haxel,  or  elm,  (from  which  last  kind  of  tress 
lour  bows  were  ordered  by  authority  to  be  febricated  for  one  taken  from  the 
yew,)  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  every  English  boy  at  the  age  of  seven,  and 
ceased  not  to  furnish  him  both  with  sport  and  occupation  till  his  arm  had  lost  its 
strength.  Nor  was  this  done  as  a  matter  of  choice  only.  From  the  aera  of  the 
Conqueror  down  to  the  introduaion  of  the  musket,  laws  were  repeatedly  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  yeomanry  of  England  to  keep  up  their  aldll  in 
the  use  of  this  truly  national  weapon.  Thus  we  find  it  enjoined  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vll£.,  that  '  if  anv  parent  or  master,  having  a  youth  or  youths 
under  seventeen  years  of  age,  should  suffer  any  one  of  them  to  want  a  bow  and 
two  arrows  for  one  month  together,  he  should  for  every  such  neglect  forfeit 
6s,  Sd. ;  and  every  servant  above  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  under  sixty,  who 
received  wages,  neglecting  to  furnish  himself  as  here  directed,  shall  for  every  de* 
fault  forfeit  Ss.  SdJ 

"  While  the  legislature  thus  took  care  that  there  shoukl  be  no  lack  of  bows  and 
arrows  in  the  kingdom,  it  was  not  less  attentive  to  the  due  exercise  of  the  archers 
both  in  town  and  country.  The  inhabitants  of  '  all  towns  and  places  were  di- 
rected to  make  up,  maintain,  or  keep  in  repair,  theb  butts,  under  a  penalty  of  90is. 
for  every  month  in  which  they  shoidd  be  wanting;'  and  they  were  commanded 
'  to  exercise  themselves  with  shooting  thereat  on  holidays,  and  all  other  conve- 
nient times.'  Again,  in  order  to  train  the  youth  wiUi  a  steady  eye  and  a  strong 
arm,  it  was  provided  that  no  archer  under  twenty-four  years  of  age  should  shoot 
at  a  standing  mark,  under  a  penalty  of  four-pence  for  every  shot  made  contrary 
to  the  regulation ;  while  persons  above  twenty-four  were  restricted  from  shooting 
at  any  mark,  except  at  a  distance  of  390  yaxds  and  upwards.  The  conseciuenoe 
of  all  this  care  ana  attention  was,  that  the  ElngUsh  SKhers  far  surpassed,  in  dex- 

*  In  Um  eempalfn  of  1751,  ManachiMetta  Airnlaheil  Kren  thouaiid  nldlen ;  Cooaectioit 
five  thouMuid,  and  New  HampiMre  tiiree  Uiovsand !    Beeide  thew,  MaflMcliuMCli  Aimielied  a 
rent  proftorthMi  of  the  wMien  and  utifleen  wliow  mnrtem  wen  eo  eitetnal  la  Um  acge  of 
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Urity  and  courage,  all  others  in  the  world,  as  their  musketeers  of  the  present 
timea,  the  worthy  sucoessors  of  the  archers,  may  with  truth  be  said  to  stand  alone 
among  the  infantry  of  Euiooe.  Tlie  following  description  of  an  archer,  his  bow 
and  appointments,  isgiven  oy  Ralphe  Smithe : — 

"  '  Uaptalns  and  omcers  should  be  skilfUl  of  that  most  noble  weapon,  and  to  see 
that  their  soldiers,  according  to  their  draught  and  strength,  have  good  bows,  well 
ttodced,  well  strynged,  evene  strings  whippe  in  their  nocke,  and  in  the  middles 
rubbed  with  wax,  braaer  and  shutiug  glove,  some  spare  stringes  trymed  as  afore- 
said ;  every  man  one  shefe  of  arrows,  with  a  case  of  leather,  defensible  against 
the  ravne,  and  in  the  same  foure  and  twenty  arrows,  whereof  eight  of  them 
should  be  lighter  than  the  residue,  to  gall  or  astonye  the  enemy  with  the  hail  shot 
of  light  arrowes.  Let  every  man  have  a  briganidine,  or  a  little  cote  of  plate,  a 
skull  or  hufkyn,  a  maule  of  lead,  of  five  foot  in  length,  and  a  pike,  and  the  same 
hanging  by  his  girdle,  with  a  hook  and  a  dagger :  being  thus  furnished,  teach 


hattell  or  skirmish  oannot  be  spared ;  none  other  weapon  may  compare  with  tha 
BoUe  bow/ 

"  In  addition  to  these  appointments,  the  archers  carried  each  a  short  sword, 
and  sometimes  one  or  two  long  stakes,  pointed  at  both  ends,  with  which  to  form  a 
defence  against  cavalry.  They  fought  almost  always  on  foot ;  but  as  many  of 
them  followed  the  line  of  marcn  upon  their  palfreys,  they  have  been  loiown,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  to  join  battle  without  dismounting  ;  they  were  then  de- 
nominated hobiler  archers. 

"  The  crossbow  seems  not  to  have  come  into  general  use  among  the  English 
till  the  reien  of  Richard  L ;  from  which  period  tilTlGS?  it  cannot  be  said  to  nave 
been  ever  laid  aside.  There  were  different  kinds  of  crossbows,  such  as  the  latch, 
the  prodd,  dee. ;  but  they  all  carried  indifferenthr  arrows,  darts,  quarreaux  or  bolts 
of  iron,  stone  or  leaden  bullets.  The  bows  of'^some  wore  made  of  steely  others  of 
wood,  and  a  third  kind  of  horn ;  they  were  bent  according  to  their  size  by  the 
hand,  by  the  feet,  or  by  a  machine  called  the  martinet;  and  the  common  range  of 
the  point  blank  shot  was  from  forty  to  sixty  yards,  with  an  elevation  of  upwards 
of  190.  Crossbowmen  were  dressed  and  otherwise  armed  after  a  similar  fashion 
with  archers ;  and,  like  them,  they  fought  generally  on  foot,  but  sometimes  on 
horseback." 


MONTHLY  COMMENTARY. 


Wb  cannot  better  commence  our  Monthly  Commentary  in  this  number,  than 
by  congratulating  our  readers  and  ourselves  upon  the  arrangement  announced 
on  the  oover,  whereby  it  will  be  seen  that  Robert  M.  Bird  is  hereafter  to 
be  associated  with  the  present  editors  of  the  American  Monthly  in  conducting 
the  same.  The  name  and  fame  of  Dr.  Bird  need  no  illustration  at  our  hands ; 
he  has  already  taken  his  place  among  the  established  authors  of  his  country.  We 
cannot  but  express  our  satisfhction,  however,  that  a  writer  who  is  not  the 
least  eminent  among  the  very  fow  who  have  contributed  any  thing  at  once 
scholar-like  and  charaeteristic  to  the  stock  of  American  literature,  should  bring 
his  vigorous  aid  to  the  work  in  which  we  have  long  been  unworthy  labourers. 
The  influence  of  a  national  literature  upon  the  national  mind,  and  its  eflfoots  in 
eonasntratiflg  the  legards  of  a  people  upon  their  country  and  their  country's  in- 
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stitulions,  an  known  and  appreciated  in  all  lands  Imt  our  own.  Thai  nea 
■hould,  indeed,  feel  a  wanner  derotion  to  a  land  in  which  the  celebrity  won  for  it 
by  the  noblest  of  its  sons  has  made  birthright  an  honour,  that  they  shook!  mora 
dearly  prize  institutions  around  which  the  homage  of  genius  has  thrown  the 
splendours  of  its  affection,  is  not  surprising :  it  is  only  to  be  wondered  that  any 
gorernment,  aiming  at  the  stability  which  can  only  arise  from  a  deep-aeated  na- 
tional feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people,  should  ever  neglect  to  fiister  and  encou- 
rage the  literature  which,  the  example  of  all  ages  has  shown,  can  beat  promote 
its  patriotic  objects.  It  is  upon  the  field  of  their  literature,  and  only  there,  that  a 
whole  people  can  meet  and  feel  as  one  man ;  it  is  there  they  find  the  holy  ground 
where  party  bickerings  and  sectional  jealousies  are  forgotten,  and  where  one 
common  sentimentp— one  pride,  one  elerating  afiection  for  something  nobler  than 
party  or  section — ^unites  all  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood. 

In  a  country  like  ours, — a  republic,  with  institutions  new,  peculiar,  opposed  in 
all  their  features  to  those  of  European  nations, — nations  that  can  nerer  Tiew  them 
with  favour,— embracing  a  rast  and  varied  extent  of  territory,  in  which  new  seo- 
tional  interests  must  every  day  arise ;  the  necessity  of  an  independent  national 
literature  is  obviously  very  great.  At  the  present  moment  we  may  be  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  mental  vassalage  to  foreigners.  With  the  yoke  of  political  dq>end- 
ence,  we  have  not  yet  shaken  off  the  fetters  of  the  mind.  Our  opinions,  oar  sen- 
timents, our  tastes,  all  come  to  us  from  abroad.  Who,  then,  is  to  remind  us  of 
the  interests  and  duties  of  Americans  1  who  is  to  direct  our  thoughts  to  our  own 
country  1  who  to  illustrate  and  defend  our  own  institutions,  to  render  them  as 
immortal  in  our  affections  as  we  would  have  them  prove  on  the  pages  of  history  1 
Is  this  task  to  be  entrusted  to  foreign  authors  ^t 

We  think  the  time  has  come  when  every  American,  who  believes,  like  us,  that 
a  nation's  literature  is  one  of  the  best  bulwarks  of  a  nation's  strength,  and  that 
the  literature  of  his  own  land  has  not  yet  assumed — we  should  say,  has  not  been 
permitted  to  assumo— a  national  character,  should  stq>  forward  to  iu  j^tmt^nBfs 
satisfied  that  every  benefit  bestowed  on  [it  is  an  offering  laid  upon  the  altar  of 
his  country. 

This  has  ever  been  the  chief  object  of  the  conductors  of  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine;  and  we  can  safely  promise  for  our  new  collaborator,  that,  strength- 
ened as  the  woric  will  be  by  his  aid,  no  efforts  shall  be  wanting  for  directing  at- 
tention towards  our  own  literary  interests,  and  thereby  coanteracting,  if  possible, 
the  pernicious  influence  which  fureign  literature  has  been  for  so  many  years  ex- 
erting upon  the  public  mind  in  America, — an  influence  that,  if  suffeied  to  con- 
tinue, must  end  in  leaving  us  without  national  character  altogether.  That  we 
have  within  ourselves  all  the  means  of  building  up  a  literature  purely  and  pro- 
fitably domestic,  it  is  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  doubt.  The  rich  field  offered 
by  a  country  unbounded  in  its  limits  and  resource— peculiar  in  its  physical 
aspect,  its  history,  its  institutions,  its  people, — and  the  variety  of  literary  talent 
it  has  displayed  and  is  every  day  displaying,  assure  us  that  nothing  is  wanting 
to  success  bat  encouragement— a  just  portion  of  the  favour  so  freely  lavished  on 
foreign  literary  produaions— on  the  part  of  the  American  public 


The  Wasck£r's  Daughter.— Knowles's  new  play  under  this  title  has  been 
produced  at  the  Park  during  the  last  month  with  entire  success.  Though  in 
five  acta,  it  has  more  of  the  attributes  of  the  mdo-drama  than  of  tragedy.  It  is  a 
tale  of  love  and  murder,  highly  wrought  in  some  scenes,  and  well-sttstained 
throughout,  but  inferior  to  the  other  fine  dramatic  creations  of  the  author.  Ma- 
rian, the  "Daughter,'*istheonly  female  character  in  the  piece,  and  it  is  exqui- 
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iitely  limned.  The  male  eharacten  are  somewhat  roughly  sketched.  They 
consist  of  Black  Norris,  a  sort  of  Pescara  in  low  life,  Edward,  the  lover  of  Ma- 
rian, Robert,  her  fiuher,  Wolf,  and  a  party  of  wreckers  of  subordinate  interest. 

The  scene  is  laid  upon  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in  England.  We  will  not  at- 
tempt an  analysis  of  the  plot,  but  merely  cull  a  few  extracts,  which  have  pleased 
US  in  glancing  oyer  the  play.  Marian  is  on  the  sea-shore  with  her  fether,  dis- 
suading him  from  rifling  a  body  which  has  been  washed  up  on  the  beach. 
Here  is  one  passage  of  her  argument : — 

"  Mcir,  Forswear  this  lawless  life ! — Thou  wouldst  not  rob 

A  living  man  ! — 'Tis  manlier  to  strip 
The  living  than  the  dead ! 

Rob,  This  night's  the  last  I 

Mur,  This  night  !~0,  no  !~The  last  night  be  the  last  I 

Who  makes  his  mind  up  that  a  thing  is  wrong, 
Yet  says  he'll  do  that  tmng  for  the  last  time, — 
Doth  but  commence  anew  a  course  of  sin, 
Of  which  that  last  sin  is  the  leading  oncL 
Which  many  another,  and  a  worse^  will  follow  ! 
At  once  begin !    How  many,  at  this  hour. 
Alive  as  thou  art,  will  not  live  to  see 
To-morrow's  light! — If  thou  shouldst  be  cut  off! 
Should  thy  last  sin  be  done,  on  thy  last  night ! 
Should  I^ven  avenge  itself  on  that  last  sin 
Thou  dost  repentingly  ! — My  father,  come ! — 
O !  a  bad  conscience^  and  a  sudden  death  ! 
Come  home ! — Come  home ! — Come  home  1" 

We  could  give  many  more  extracts  to  show  that  the  play  is  written  with  all 
the  nerve  and  energy,  for  which  Knowles  is  remarkable ;  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  following.  When  Marian  follows  her  father  to  the  shore  in 
the  hope  of  dissuading  him  from  his  unlawful  vocation,  she  exclaims: — 

"  The  storm  distracts  me  with  its  din !    This  roar, 
This  never-ending  roar,  which,  round  and  round. 
The  Heavens  keep  up ! — in  which  the  sea  doth  join, 
As  thoug;h  the  thunder  were  not  noise  enough, 
With  cnes  of  men  and  women!    I  am  blind 
With  the  lightning ! — flash,  and  flash,  and  flash,  as  quick 
As  they  can  follow — ^mingung  light  and  daricness  so. 
That  scarce  you  know  one  moment  which  is  which  I 
Fm  quite  bewildered  !—  I  will  look  above, 
Beyond  the  clouds — beyond  the  stars !    No  storm 
Is  there !  no  wreck! — no  raging  sea ! — no  thunder ! 
But  calm,  and  warmth,  and  brightness,  as  befits 
The  d  weiline  of  the  blest !    My  mother's  there  I 
O,  my  poor  father !    Here's  the  storm  again  I 
Sea,  thunder,  lightning — all  come  back  again !" 


Tbb  Bride  op  Gbnoa. — This  is  the  title  of  a  new  historical  drama,  which 
has  during  the  past  month  been  brought  out  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  in  Boston. 
It  was  entirely  successful.  A  first  representation  is  always  attended  with  diffi- 
culties which  it  is  impos^ble  to  foresee,  or  foreseeing,  to  avoid,  even  if  every 
performer  be  perfect  in  his  part ;  but  when  a  new  play  has  been  in  possession 
of  the  theatre  but  a  few  days,  and  it  has  been  aided  only  by  one  or  two  re- 
hearsals, it  must  boast  of  the  highest  intrinsic  merit  to  meet  with  any  thing  like 
hearty  i^probation.    Over  all  these  obstacles  "  The  Bride  of  Genoa"  made  tri- 
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nmphant  way.  Erery  act  was  followed  by  load  applaaaa.  The  anUior  was 
greeted  on  the  night  assigned  for  his  benefit  by  the  most  fashionable,  brilliant, 
and  crowded  audience  of  the  season.  We  shall  next  month  have  the  gratifica- 
tion of  presenting  to  oar  readers  an  account  of  the  drama,  with  many  extracts, 
which  will  amply  prove  that  the  praise  bestowed  was  richly  merited.  We  shall 
do  this  with  more  pleasure,  as  its  author;  Epbs  Saroent,  Je.,  was  formerly  con- 
nected in  the  Editorship  of  the  New  England  Magaaine^  and  is  at  present  one  of 
our  most  valuable  contributors.  Under  this  head  we  can  only  give  a  rapid  criti- 
cism of  the  performance  of  the  play  without  reference  to  the  composition. 

Mr.  Barry,  the  gentlemanlike  and  intelligent  manager  of  the  Tremont,  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  produce  the  new  play  in  a  complete  and  tasteful  style. 
He  caused  new  scenery  to  be  painted,  new  dresses  to  be  made,  and  concentrated 
the  whole  strength  of  his  company  into  the  performance ;  and,  what  was  better 
than  all,  he  favoured  the  author  with  the  suggestions  of  his  rich  experience  in 
dramatic  effect.  Miss  Clifton,  the  beautiful  Miss  Clifton,  was  cast  as  Mon- 
TALDo,  the  young  hero  of  the  piece,  and  she  certainly  did  beauiifid  justice  to  the 
character.  Laura,  the  heroine,  was  to  have  been  personated  by  Mrs.  Richardson 
(late  Mrs.  Chapman,)  but  she  was  suddenly  taken  Ul  just  before  the  production 
of  the  piece.  Our  readers  will  fully  appreciate  tliis  great  disappointment. 
This  would  have  sank  the  drama,  had  not  Mas.  Hield,  another  admirable  ac- 
tress, volunteered.  Though  only  in  twenty-four  hours  possession  of  her  part, 
she  played  it  with  singular  force  and  ability.  The  husband  of  this  lady,  Ma. 
Hield,  we  will  venture  to  say,  is  the  best  stock-actor  of  tragedy  on  the  American 
boards.  He  played  Fibsco,  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  to  admiration.  Not  to  specify 
minor  characters,  they  were  all  well  sustained.  The  very  supernumeraries 
*'  huzzaed  I"  with  effect.  The  music  was  superb— as  it  always  is  when  Osn- 
NELU — that  "  bald  eagle"  among  violinists — leads. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  that  the  gratitude-— entertained  by  the  author  towards 
the  manager,  as  well  as  towards  every  perfoimer  in  his  dramar-is  shared  by  hia 
friends, — among  which  number  we  have  long  been  enrolled ;  and  we  fairly  state 
the  fact,  so  that  the  public  may  season  the  praise  we  administer  with  as  many 
grains  of  salt  as  it  pleases. 


Protection  to  American  Seamen. — Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  this 
subject  by  certain  remarks  from  Mr.  Cambreling  and  Mr.  Adams  in  Congress. 
The  results  of  mercantile  experience,  in  a  question  like  this,  are  of  much  greater 
moment  than  those  of  legal  or  legislative  experience  \  and  we  offer  the  following 
observations  with  confidence,  as  they  are  those  of  a  practical  seaman  and  mer- 
chant. Mr.  Cambreling's  view  was  the  right  one,— that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  is  a  sufficient  protection  to  American  and  foreign  seamen  who  may  be 
employed  under  that  flag  in  the  merchant  service;  if  not,  our  Navy  is  always 
ready  and  adequate  to  protect  them.  Mr.  Adams's  argument  is  totally  wrong, 
however  weighty  may  be  the  fact  from  which  it  is  derived.  "  Even  in  the  event 
of  peace  continuing,"  said  he,  "  American  seamen  ought  to  be  furnished  with 
some  document  or  paper,  constituting  national  character,  which  shoold  protect 
them  over  the  surface  of  the  globe."  If  there  were  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
bona  fids  American  seamen  to  be  found,  and  if  protections  could  be  given  groHi^ 
it  would  be  profer  to  furnish  our  seamen  with  them ;  but  it  would  not  be  ncee*- 
Mry,  even  then,  that  they  should  be  protect^  by  a  piece  of  pi4>er-of  which  Mr. 
Adams  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  ReilU  DeguijMige,  **  there  is  not  an  officer 
in  the  Brkish  Navy  who  would  look  v^n  it  as  any  thing  more  than  a  piece  of 
waste  paper/'    If  this  remark  hold  good  with  regaxd  to  the  Roile,  why  is  it  not. 
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lo  feay  the  least,  equaUy  applicable  to  a  protection,  which  ie  leM*  Tilid  beeanee 
eueoeptiUe  of  beuig  changed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  bartered  away  for  a  quid 
of  tobacco,  or  any  other  like  potent  oonsideration  1  We  have  the  authority  of  an 
intelligent  fiicnd,  who  has  been  to  aea  in  a  ehip's  foreeaede,  has  commanded  a 
•hip,  and  undergone  the  Ticiasitudes  of  oonunercial  lifis,  for  stating  that  the  pro- 
tections eartended  to  American  seamen  act  as  taxes,  and  not  as  pvoteetions.  They 
(ax  not  only  the  mercham,  but  the  sailor  himself,  who  has  to  pay  for  "  a  bran 
new  one,"  at  the  Custom  House,  fifty  cents,  and  for  a  spurious  one,  bought  of  his 
landlord^  if  it  answer  the  description  pretty  well  as  to  age,  size,  d^— -about  tan 
dollars.  To  the  merchant  the  tax  is  peculiarly  aerere,  because  it  imposes  on 
him  the  necessity  of  looking  up  two-thiids  of  his  crew  with  American  protections ; 
which  takes  much  time,  detains  hia  ship,  and  subjects  him  to  a  heayy  penahy  if 
not  fulfilled  according  to  the  law.  The  sailor's  landlord  knows  full  well  that  it 
IS  not  fi>r  his  interest  to  tell  the  owner  that  Bill  Backstay  is  a  foreigner,  with  a 
fHTOtection  furnished  him  by  some  shipmate  for  a  week's  grog,  or  descended  to 
him  from  the  chest  of  some  deceased  companion.  To  the  officers  of  the  cos* 
toms,  the  duty  of  granting  protections  is  rery  buidensome;  and  if  it  be  faith* 
folly  performed,  the  load  becomee  still  greater  for  owner,  ciq)tain,  and  seaman,— 
for  by  the  law  the  officers  are  obliged  to  examine  each  man,  one  by  one,  that 
makes  application,  to  see  that  he  measures  just  ao  many  feet  and  inchea ;  that  all 
the  moles  he  was  heir  to  are  still  on  his  body ;  that  all  the  acars  deacribed  are  to 
be  aeen;  and  that,  in  abort,  he  ia  not  defirauding— whom  1  the  gOTenunentI  the 
ciqptain  1  the  owner  1  or  nobody  1  Should  he  be  convicted  of  the  dreadful  frauds 
the  owner  muat  pay  a  penalty  after  the  ship  shall  hare  returned  home,  or  sofier 
detention  prior  to  her  departure.  The  owner  is  the  immedi4U€  sufferer,  but  the 
loss  finally  falls  on  the  country.  For  what  was  the  law  of  protections  madel 
To  protect  seamen  firom  British  impressment  1  That  was  all  rery  well  in  time 
of  war,  so  for  as  it  answered  the  end  proposed ;  but  it  did  not  always  answer,  as 
our  mercantile  friend  <mce  witneaaed.  A  Britiah  officer  boarded  an  American 
brig,  and  ordered  the  crew  on  deck  for  examination.  They  all  had  protections 
"  What  do  you  call  theae  1"  aaid  he  to  one  displaying  some  peas.  "  Why,  pets^ 
Sir."  So  went  he  on  from  one  to  another,  till  one  replied,  "/mm«.  Sir !"  **  Walk 
into  the  boat,  Mr.  Poej,"  and  into  the  boat  he  walked.  This  anecdote  grres  a 
true  idea  of  the  value  of  protections.  If  protections  were  originated  as  a  source 
of  revenue,  the  trouble  they  gire  is  more  than  they  are  worth ;  if  to  encourage 
native  Americans,  they  render  no  such  encouragement;  fi>r  if  none  but  Yanlna 
sailors  were  to  navigate  our  vessels,  we  should  have  to  lay  up  one  third  of  them. 
We  need  most  of  our  intelligent  citizens  for  mechanics,  merchants,  legislators, 
oflice-holders,  dbc.  and  cannot  spare  them  to  go  to  sea.  In  short,  the  law  (allow- 
ing it  to  be  complied  with,)  with  regard  to  protections,  is  as  useless  as  the  pro* 
tections  themselves;  not  only  useless,  but  burdensome  to  the  merchant,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  get  his  ship  away  with  all  despatch.  Moreover,  as  the  law  is 
constantly  evaded,  there  can  be  no  good  arising  from  it. 

The  recipe  for  making  an  American  aailor  out  of  an  English  one,  is  ss  follows* 
The  landlord,  in  consideration  of  a  dollar  or  two  of  Jack's  hard  earnings,  puts 
him  into  a  eradle  and  rocks  him  (probably  to  sleep,  if,  as  usual,  **  hatf-seas 
over") ;  he  then  goes  with  him  to  the  eustom-house  for  a  new  protection— Jack 
declaring  that  he  lost  his  oki  one  last  voyage ;  he  then  swears  that  he  is  a  true* 
blooded  Yankee--and  the  landlord,  a  god-fother,  swears  k€  rocked  him  tiiAts 
oradU ;  forthwith  Jack  becomes  a  true  Yankee,  minus  fifty  cents.  If  the  subject 
have  too  much  brogue  for  the  custom-house,  the  landlord  or  shipping-snaster  sella 
him  one  of  the  protections,  of  which  a  supply  is  always  on  hand.  Another  bad 
effea  of  the  present  syiten  is,  that  foieign  tailors,  .as  good  imouni,  an  diMoi»r 
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taged — the  beit  cArtainly  are,  beeauae  they  cannot  ao  aoott  baeome  matea ;  they 
must  first  get  naturalized  ;  whereas,  the  owner,  trusting  to  Us  own  judgment, 
would  ship  a  good  foreign  mate  instead  of  a  bad  native  one.  The  preaent  law 
respecting  seamen  haa  the  aame  effect  as  laying  a  heavy  duty  on  an  arcide  that 
we  cannot  get  at  home.  It  also  has  a  deleterious  influence  on  sailors,  who  are 
made  to  lose  all  moral  sense,  and  to  be  regaidlessof  the  responsibility  of  an  oath. 
Tlieir  respect  for  law  and  order  beoomes  prostrate.  They  ehange  their  namea  ao 
ofUn,  that  they  begin  to  lose  their'  very  identity;  so  that  we  perceive  that  the 
original  aim  of  a  protection,  that  of  fixing  the  identity  of  a  sailor,  is  fhistrated.- 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  several  vessels  to  clear  out  of  our  Southern  ports  with  the 
same  bundle  of  protections,  belonging  as  a  sort  of  stock  property  to  the  shipping- 
master.  The  American  merchant  is  thus  compelled  to  resort  to  expedients  to  get 
his  ship  to  sea.  When  in  these  days  a  ship  goes  to  New-Orleans,  the  moment 
she  arrives,  all  the  crew  desert  because  tiiey  can  obtain  higher  wages.  The 
captain  has  their  protections,  but  this  they  do  not  regard,  as  they  can  get  others 
any  where.  If  the  present  law  is  to  remain  in  foree,  it  would  be  well  that  every 
ahip  should  be  provided  with  a  bundle  of  protections  as  a  part  of  her  outfit,  to 
remain  with  her  as  long  as  she  runs. 

We  have  thus  hastily  presented  a  practical  view  of  the  unnecessary  law  of 
protections ;  concerning,  as  they  do,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  greater  part  of  the 
mercantile  community.  We  will  conclude  with  a  word  or  two  concerning  the 
raising  up  and  supporting  a  class  of  men  who,  in  days  of  trouble,  are  our  coun- 
try's firmest  pillar  of  strength.  The  lower  classes  of  American  citizens  are  not 
quite  needy  enough  to  desire  to  go  to  sea  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  That  por* 
tion  of  the  youth  from  which  the  best  sailors  can  be  made,  is  the  worst  class  on 
shore ;  and  there  are  many  smart,  mischievous  boys,  who  cannot  be  educated  on 
shore,  but  would  make  excellent  sailors  if  property  managed.  To  bring  thia 
about,  let  every  merchant  vessel  take  one  apprentice  to  every  one  hundred  tone, 
and  let  our  government  appropriate  some  of  its  surplus  funds  to  the  establishment 
in  every  large  sea-port  of  a  naval  school.  For  instance,  a  sloop  of  war,  lightly 
rigged,  in  which  the  apprentices  could  live  under  strict  discipline,  and  learn 
practical  seamanship  and  navigation,  while  the  several  ships  to  which  they  be- 
long remain  in  port  Thus  many  an  active  youth  would  be  saved  from  deatnic- 
tion,  and  many  who  are  disgusted  with  going  to  sea,  because  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  profession,  would  be  gained  to  the  service  for  mates  and  mas- 
ters. This  plan  would  do  much  more  good  to  the  country  than  any  protective 
system;  would  gradually  improve  our  sailors  as  a  class,  and  would  furnish  em- 
plojrment  to  superannuated  naval  and  other  seamen,  who  are  otherwise  doomed 
to  decay  in  a  marine  hospital  or  in  the  streets.  It  would,  moreover,  afford  em- 
ployment to  some  of  the  old  of  the  navy  who  are  not  fit  for  active  service,  and 
yet  too  good  to  be  put  aside  altogether  on  half-pay,  or  no  pay  at  all.  The  boys 
best  adapted  to  the  navy  could  be  made  over  to  the  navy,  and  the  rest  be  reserved 
for  merchant  ships. 

There  is  great  difficulty  at  present  in  procuring  competent  mates ;  many  being 
entirely  without  the  common  rudiments  of  education,  and  hardly  able  to  make 
their  mark,  unless  it  be  upon  the  skull  of  some  poor  sailor  who  has  outraged  their 
dignity.  The  course  we  propose  would  more  effectually  prevent  foreign  en- 
croachments of  bad  subjects  than  any  Protecting  system.  But  we  would  not 
have  this  plan  of  sea-education  confined  to  our  country  youth,  but  would  com- 
prehend foreigners  who  deserve  encouragement.  These  school-vessels  would 
likewise  be  asylums  for  destitute  young  sailors,  who  would  otherwise  spend 
their  time  in  wretchedness,  perhaps  in  crime,  on  shore,  before  going  again  to  sea, 
an  accumulation  of  incurable  diseases.    The  good  to  be  efieeted  by  eome 
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•uch  plan  as  now  •iiggwCfld  would  be  immense,  and  we  hope  Congress  will 
gire  tlie  subject  a  businces-lilce  ccmsidsralion,  instead  of  wasting  worde  about 
such  useless  matters  as  Protections. 


RiOBTS  OF  FoRBON  AuTBOM.— Ths  firflowing  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Clay. 

Address  of  certain  Authors  of  GtesAT  Bbitain  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembledi  respeafully  showing: 

That  authors  of  Ghreat  Britain  have  long  been  exposed  to  injury,  in  their  re* 
putation  and  property,  from  the  want  of  a  law  by  which  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  reroective  writings  may  be  secured  to  them  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

That  for  want  of  such  law,  deep  and  extensive  injuries  have  of  late  been  in- 
flicted on  their  reputation  and  property,  and  on  the  interests  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence, which  ought  to  constitute  a  bond  of  union  and  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

That  from  the  circumstance  of  the  English  language  being  common  to  both 
nations,  the  works  of  British  authors  are  extensively  read  throughout  Uie  United 
States  of  America,  while  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  their  worlcs  may  be 
wholly  appropriated  by  American  bookseUers,  not  only  without  the  consent  of 
the  authors,  but  even  contrary  to  their  express  desire-^a  grievance  under  which 
they  have,  at  present,  no  redress. 

That  the  works  thus  appropriated  by  American  booksellers  are  liable  to  be 
mutilated  and  altered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  said  bookseUers,  or  of  any  other  per- 
sons who  may  have  an  interest  in  reducing  the  price  of  the  worics,  or  m  conciliat- 
ing the  supposed  principles  or  prejudices  of  purchasers,  in  the  respective  sections 
of  your  Union ;  and  that  the  names  of  the  authors  bein^^  retained,  they  may  be 
made  responsible  for  works  which  they  no  longer  reco^ize  as  their  own. 

That  such  mutilation  and  alteration,  with  tM  retention  of  the  authors'  names, 
have  been  of  late  actually  perpetrated  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under 
which  grievance  such  authors  nave  at  present  no  redress. 

That  certain  authors  of  Ghreat  Britam  have  recently  made  an  effort  in  defence 
of  their  literary  reputation  and  property,  by  declaring  a  respectable  firm  of  pub- 
lishers in  New- York  to  be  the  sole  authorized  possessors  and  issuers  of  the  said 
works,  and  by  publishing  in  certain  American  newspapers  their  authority  to 
this  effect. 

That  the  object  of  the  said  authors  has  been  defeated  by  the  act  of  certain 
persons,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have  unjustly  published,  for  their  own 
advantaee,  the  works  sought  to  be  thus  protected :  under  which  grievance  the 
said  authors  have  at  present  no  redress. 

That  American  authors  are  injured  by  the  non-existence  of  the  desired  law; 
while  American  publishers  can  provide  themselves  with  works  for  publication, 
by  unjust  appropriation,  instead  of  by  equitable  purchase,  they  are  under  no  in- 
duoement  to  afioid  to  American  authors  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  labours, 
under  which  grievance  American  authors  have  no  redress,  but  in  sending  over 
their  works  to  England  to  be  puUished— an  expedient  which  has  become  an 
established  practice  with  some,  of  whom  their  country  has  most  reason  to  be 
proud. 

That  the  American  public  is  injured  by  the  non-existence  of  the  desired  law. 
The  American  public  suffers  not  only  firom  the  discouragement  afforded  to  native 
authors,  as  shove  stated,  but  from  the  uncertainty  now  existing  as  to  whether 
the  bodes  presented  to  them  as  the  woriks  of  British  authors,  are  the  actual  and 
comolete  productions  of  the  writers  whose  names  they  bear. 

That,  in  proof  of  the  evil  complained  o(  the  case  of  Wdter  Scott  might  be  re- 
ferred tOj  as  stated  by  an  esteemed  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  that  while  the 
works  or  this  author,  dear  alike  to  your  country  and  to  ours,  were  read  firom 
Maine  to  Georgia,  from  the  Atlantic  tto  the  Mississippi,  he  received  no  remune- 
n^n  firom  the  American  public  for  hie  labours ;  that  an  ec|uitable  remuneration 
might  have  saved  his  life,  and  wouU,  at  least,  have  relieved  its  closing  years  firom 
the  burden  of  debts  and  destructive  toils. 

That  deeply  impresssd  with  the  conviction  that  the  only  firm  ground  of  friend- 
ship between  nations  is  a  strict  regard  to  simple  justice,  tbs  undersigned  earnestly 
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teqneA  ihd  Senate  of  the  tJnited  States,  in  Congreas  assembled,  speedily  to  use, 
in  behalf  of  the  authors  of  Qreat  Britain,  their  power  of  securing  to  the  antbon 
the  exclusiye  right  to  their  respective  writings. 

Thomas  Moore,  Thomas  Keightley, 

I.  Disraeli,  Wm.  Howitt, 

Benj.  D'lsraeli,  Mary  Howitt, 

Amelia  Opie,  S.  C.  Hall, 

Thomas  Campbell,  Anna  Maria  Hall, 

Charles  Lvell,  J.  Monteomeory, 

Harriet  Martineau,  Joanna  Baillie, 

Mary  Somerville,  M.  M.  Mitford, 

Henry  H.  Milman,  Allan  Cunningham, 

Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.  D«  Charles  Babbf^, 

Maria  Edgeworth,  L.  Bonaparte, 

J.  Bostock,  M.  D.  G.  P.  R.  James, 

Henry  HaJIam,  Wm.  Buckland, 

Edmund  Lodge,  Norroy,  Wm.  Prout,  M.  D. 

J.  N.  Talfourd,  M.  P.  J.  C.  Loudon, 

Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  M.  P.      Maria  Caioott, 

Marguerite  Blessington,  O.  Griffin, 

J.  P.  Potter,  ^^^IL  ^'  Chorley, 

Charles  McFarlane,  W.  Whewell, 

Wm.  Kirby,  Edward  Taeirt,  F.  G.  S. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  Emeline  C.  iL  Stuart  Wortley, 

J.  S.  H.  Pardoe,  Anne  Marsh, 

T.  S.  Grimshawe,  Rob.  Murchison, 

Charles  White,  Rev.  Prof.  Vaugfaan,  D.  D.  Glasgow, 

Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  The  Rev.  G.  Skinner,  Cambridge 

Samuel  Rogers,  TTniversity,  Eng. 

Thomas  Chalmers,  J.  H.  Caunter, 

Charles  Bell,  Robert  Southey. 

Grenville  T.  Temple, 


Rbtolptionart  Hbroinbs. — Some  time  in  the  year  '76,  the  British  ship  of 
war.  Unicorn,  put  into  Holmes'  Hole,  and  having  landed  a  detachment  of  marines 
upon  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  pressed  into  the  service  a  number  of  pilots. 
Xfpon  this  island  a  liberty  tree  hjul  been  erected,  around  which  the  citisais  were 
wont  to  assemble  and  pledge  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honours  in  the  cause 
of  liberty.  Now  his  Majesty's  ship  was  in  want  of  a  spar,  and  as  the  only  sdck 
of  timber  on  the  island  that  would  answer  for  the  purpose  was  the  liberty  trc^ 
down  it  must  come.  The  panic-stricken  citizens  consented  to  scU  it  to  them,  and 
on  the  morrow  it  was  to  be  delivered  on  board.  But  there  was  a  minority  party 
who  did  not  agree  to  this  contract,  and  resolved  to  prevent  its  execution.  ThTee 
young  giris,  named  Pamel  Manter,  Horiah  Allen,  and  Mary  Milman,  whose 
young  eyes  had  not  yet  beheld  the  frosts  of  sixteen  wintra,  met  together  on  that 
evening  around  the  sacred  tree,  and  by  means  of  augurs  pierced  it  with  numeiotta 
Ikoles,  which  they  filled  with  gunpowder ;  they  then  cautiouslyapplied  the  match, 
and  their  emblem  of  liberty  was  shattered  into  many  pieces.  Two  of  these  bfave 
lassies  are  now  dead ;  but  the  other,  Mary  Milman,  is  now  old  and  in  distresS| 
and  has  applied  to  Congress  for  relief 

A  petition  has  also  been  received  from  a  Benjamin  Gbnnett,  who  asks  for  re- 
lief as  the  widower  of  a  revolutionary  soldUr  named  Deborah  Gannett.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  report,  that  the  maiden  name  of  the  said  Deborah  Gannett,  was 
Deborah  Sampson,  of  Sharon,  Massachusetts.  That  she  enlisted  in  the  snny  of 
the  Revolution  under  the  assumed  name  of  "  Robert  Shurtleff,"  served  faithniUy 
for  neariy  three  years,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  she  was  honourably  di»- 
charged.  She  was  at  the  capture  of  Comwallis,  was  wounded  at  Tarrvtown  by 
a  musket  ball,  which  was  never  extracted ;  the  effects  of  which  wound  followed 
her  through  life.  She  received  a  pension  from  the  ^vemment  until  the  year 
1827,  when  she  died.  The  said  Benjamin  Gkmnett  is  r^resented  to  be  a  fNMor 
but  honest  man.  He  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  time  to  time 
on  account  of  the  disabiuties  of  his  wife,  the  effect  of  the  hardships  she  endured, 
and  the  wound  she  received  while  in  the  service.  The  marriage  took  place  in 
the  year  1781,  a  year  after  the  war. 
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PAUPERISM.* 

Thb  inequalities  of  human  condition ;  its  sudden  and  extreme 
reverses ;  its  miseries  of  entailed  disease,  and  propensity,  and  maU 
formation,  passing  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  until  the 
family  and  the  evil  have  worn  each  other  out,  and  disappeared  in 
the  great  sea  of  existence  ;  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  and 
body  to  a  sloth,  which  no  stimulus  of  shame,  or  hunger,  or  cold  can 
overcome ;  the  vices  that  degrade  and  brutalize  the  spirit  into  fe- 
rocity,  and  the  misfortunes  that  stun  it  into  despair ;  the  pressure 
of  this  political  institution,  the  too  great  license  tolerated  by  that ; 
the  whole  state  of  the  social  world,  and  the  impossibility  of  render- 
ing it  a  perfect  machine ;  these  are  some  of  the  sources  from  which 
flow  the  evils  included  under  the  category  of  Paupbrish.  To  think 
over  the  great  mass  of  suffering  and  degradation  wrapped  up  in 
that  one  word,  were  a  sickening,  and  perhaps  useless  task.  But  to 
observe  and  modify  those  institutions  intended  for  its  prevention, 
£9  not  only  less  painful,  but  of  a  more  obvious  utility. 

There  is  an  ethical  question  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  sub- 
ject,  a  clear  apprehension  of  which  would  aid  the  legislator  or 
philanthropist  even  in  the  practical  arrangements  of  a  Poor  Law 
Administration.  It  is,  whether  the  state  is  under  any  moral  obli- 
gation to  support  those  who  cannot  support  themselves  ?  Undoubt- 
edly it  is ;  and  this  obligation  seems  to  be  a  necessary  result  of  the 
institution  of  property.  The  Spartans,  that  people  of  antiquity, 
whose  polity  was  as  simple  as  the  social  state  can  ever  be,  and  who 
were  peculiar  in  their  total  denial  of  this  obligation,  did  not  recog. 
nise  the  existence  of  any  individuals  who  were  not  capable  of  being 
directly  and  practically  useful  to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  themselves* 

•  "  Report  from  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  adminis- 
tntkm  sad  practical  openiUoa  <Mf  the  Edge  LJLWuJ'-^Londfim^ 
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Bat  thifl  was  only  a  sort  of  robber  comimmityy  based  on  tbe  law  of 
the  strongest ;  for  none  were  allowed  a  share  in  the  common  inhe- 
ritance save  those  who  came  np  to  a  certain  standard  of  strength 
and  activity.  A  Christian  community  will  never  look  upon  the 
disabled  and  the  insane  in  any  other  light  than  as  sharers  of  right, 
in  the  common  inheritance  of  whatsoever  the  Creator  has  seen  fit 
to  bestow ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  such  a  community  finds  itself  based 
on  the  institution  of  property,  it  will  rigorously  inquire  into  the 
fitness  and  right  of  that  institution,  and  as  vigorously  defend  it,  if  it 
shall  be  found  just  and  reasonable*  It  has  ever  been  so  regarded 
by  the  common  sense  of  mankind ;  and  all  of  human  learning  and 
benevolence  that  have  ever  been  brought  to  bear  upon  tbe  subject 
has  concurred  in  the  opinion.  Still,  the  institution  of  property  causes 
seme  to  possess  in  abundance,  while  others  pine  in  want ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  food,  the  clothing,  the  appurtenances  which  the  rich 
man  stores  up  in  his  superfluity,  belong  as  much,  before  the  institu- 
tion  of  property,  to  the  destitute  as  to  him.  Is  it  not  right,  then^ 
that  the  state*— that  entity  which  is  erected  as  the  warranter  and 
defender  of  property,  which  secures  to  every  man  the  exclusive 
right  he  now  has  to  whatever  he  acquires,  and  by  so  doing  becomes 
the  very  origin  of  the  difierence  which  subsists  in  the  condition  of 
men— is  it  not  right  that  the  state  should  repair  these  necessary 
partial  evils,  by  furnishing  food  and  clothing  to  those  who  are  abso- 
lutely unable  to  procure  them  for  themselves  ?  But  here  is  the  limit 
of  the  obligation ;  for  as  soon  as  the  able-bodied  are  included  within 
the  pale  of  relief,  that  moment  the  disability,  which  is  the  only 
foundation  of  claim,  is  wanting  to  complete  the  obligation.  Indeed, 
it  cannot  begin  to  be  stringent  until  disability,  eith^  confirmed  or 
arising  firom  a  temporary  cause,  shall  appear.  And  as  this  is  the 
limit  of  the  obligation,  so  too  it  will,  in  a  practical  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, point  to  the  limits  beyond  which  a  wise  system  of  Poor  Laws 
will  not  extend  relief;  for  it  is  obvious  that  all  relief  beyond  these 
limits  can  operate  only  as  a  bounty  upon  Pauperism,  which  is  an 
evil  to  the  individual  still  more  than  to  the  state. 

The  nations  of  modern  times  needed  not  to  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  a  ruinous  Poor  Law  system,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that 
there  can  be  absolutely  no  end  to  the  demands  of  Pauperism,  if  re- 
lief is  dealt  out  without  discrimination  to  those  who  will  not,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  cannot  work.  They  might  have  looked  into 
the  pages  of  history,  and  heard  the  Roman  mob  clamouring  for 
**  Bread  and  the  Circus,'*  in  the  same  breath,  and  with  equal  reason. 
It  was  no  more  a  thing  of  absolute  necessity  that  they  shotdd  be 
furnished  with  the  first,  than  with  the  last.  It  was,  in  both  cases, 
the  necessity  that  is  created  by  inditfgonce.    Had  tbe  custom  nevw 
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eommeiiced,  mder  which  grain  was  aomeCinies  proTided  fer  the 
poor  by  the  great,  and  oflener  by  the  ttate,  there  noTer  would  hare 
been  such  a  body  of  poor  to  need  it.    They  would  have  found  the 
means  of  earning  their  own  bread,  and  also  of  bringing  it  from 
abroad.   **  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inrention,"  as  well  with  masses 
o£  men   as  with  individuals ;  and  the  pavements  of  more  than  one 
Appian  Way  might  have  testified  to  the  world  what  an  incredible 
amount  of  labour  lies  in  the  sinews  of  a  refuse  population,  if  legisku 
tors  will  but  turn  it  to  account.    But  the  indulgence  created  the  ne- 
cessity for  r^ief ;  that  necessity  went  on  increasing  from  generation 
to  generation ;  and  when  that  hoarse,  hungry  cry  went  up  to  the  ears 
of  the  rulers  of  the  great  city,  they  were  forced  to  throw  open  its 
granaries,  or  be  content  to  see  its  palaces  levelled  by  the  rapacious 
hands  of  its  own  encouraged  beggars.    In  later  times,  the  means  of 
obtaufing  supplies  of  grain  were  as  much  a  matter  of  state  policy 
and  solicuude  as  to  keep  the  Germans  beyond  the  Danube.     Unad- 
vised  by  this  wonderful  example,  England  has  entailed  upon  itself 
a  system  of  almost  indiscriminate  relief,  which  it  must  either  throw 
off»  and  which  it  is  now  endeavouring  to  throw  off,  for  the  adop* 
tion  of  a  rigorous  system  on  which  an  unyielding  stand  must  be 
taken,  or  be  content  to  see  the  very  vitals  of  the  commonwealth 
slowly  but  surely  exhausted.    In  different  parts  of  that  country  the 
poor  rates  have  actually  eaten  up  the  land ;  and  all  over  the  king- 
dom they  operate  to  the  great  depression  of  real  estate.   The  aboli. 
tion  of  the  monasteries  under  Henry  VIII.  threw  upon  the  country 
a  vast  body  of  poor  persons,  who  had  subsisted  on  the  bounty  of  the 
monks :  the  legislatuie,  in  providing  for  these,  commenced  that  sys- 
tem of  Poor  Laws  which  come  at  test  to  be  an  intolerable  evil.    Its 
bad  features  have  been,  furnishing  Out-door  Relief,  and  furnishing 
it  to  the  able-bodied.     We  have  been  following  in  the  same  steps ; 
our  system  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  English.    Let  us  take  warn* 
ing  by  their  example.     Some  discussion  of  the  operation  of  the 
English  system,  in  points  where  it  resembles  our  own,  and  the  re- 
sults of  English  experience*  may  not  be  wholly  without  profit* 
English  experience  is  not  only  useful  to  us,  because  of  the  similarity 
of  our  systems,  of  the  general  condition  of  agriculture,  manufiictures^ 
and  the  trades  in  the  two  countries,  but  because  Pauperism  is  one 
of  those  evite  which,  the  more  intensely  and  extensively  they  exist  in 
any  country*  the  more  full  and  instructive  the  experience  of  tiiat 
country  will  be  on  the  general  subject. 

I.  Out-door  Relief. — This  has  been  the  great  source  of  abuse  and 
imposition  under  which  the' administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in 
England  has  always  laboored.  It  is,  or  was  the  custom,  for  a  ma- 
gistrate to  grant  an  orderi  at  the  application  of  the  pauper»  on  the 
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overseers  of  the  poor,  for  the  payment  of  a  speciiic  weeidy  sum,  the 
amount  of  which  lies  wholly  within  such  magistrate's  discretion. 
The  pauper  is  not  required  to  receive  relief  in  kind,  or  to  go  to  the 
work-bousei  or  to  incur  any  obligation  to  refund  ;  but  he  receives 
the  relief  in  money,  and  goes  his  way.  The  natural  result  is,  that 
a  great  deal  of  this  money  never  reaches  its  legitimate  destination, 
as  relief  to  the  suffering  family  of  the  poor  man,  but  finds  its  way 
to  the  gin  shops.  In  many  parishes  £30  out  of  every  j&lOO  went 
in  this  way.  Now  this  is  an  abuse  which  cannot  be  avoided ;  for 
it  would  require  a  body  of  officers  as  large  almost  as  the  body  of 
paupers  themselves,  to  look  afler  the  merits  of  each  individual,  to 
separate  good  cases  from  bad,  and  to  see  that  those  which  are  good 
and  meritorious  to-day  do  not  become  bad  and  undeserving  to* 
morrow.  But  independent  of  this  uncertainty,  this  system  of  Out- 
door Relief  necessarily  involves  an  element  of  indefinite  extension. 
If  A.,  when  idle,  intemperate,  or  otherwise  vicious,  can  extort  paro- 
chial relief  by  marrying  and  becoming  a  father,  what  shall  prevent 
B.  and  C.  from  following  so  comfortable  an  example  ?  and  so  on 
through  the  alphabet,  over  and  over  again.  Nay,  is  not  this  very 
possibility  the  most  efficient  bounty  that  could  be  devised  ?  What  is 
there  to  make  it,  in  effect,  any  thing  but  a  direct  appeal  to  the  idle- 
ness,  sensuality,  and  love  of  ease,  which  are  the  marked  traits  among 
all  that  class  on  whom  it  operates  ?  No  rdiance  whatsoever,  under 
such  a  system,  is  to  be  placed  on  the  stimulations  of  pride^  as  a 
means  of  deterring  the  pauper  from  making  the  necessary  applica* 
tion.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  fund,  a  public 
fiind,  out  of  which  he  can,  on  demand,  receive  a  weekly  stipend, 
and  that,  under  existing  laws,  the  magistrate  must  pay  it  to  him, 
makes  the  pauper  look  upon  it  as  his  right ;  and  therefore  he  is  en- 
tirely relieved  of  all  the  humiliation  which  would  naturally  attach  to 
audi  a  condition.  Indeed,  the  question  of  dignity  is  never  stirred, 
it  is  not  reached,  under  such  a  state  of  things.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  more  or  less,  of  loss  or  gain ;  a  question  between  obtaining 
the  means  of  support,  and  perhaps  of  vicious  indulgence,  with  labour 
or  without  it;  and  any  man,  on  the  principles  and  reasonings 
which  ordinarily  actuate  this  class  of  human  beings,  would  be  con- 
sidered among  themselves  a  perfect  dolt,  not  to  avail  himself  of  the 
relief  without  troubling  his  pride  with  any  inelevant  questions  on 
the  subject.    Here  is  a  strong  case,  for  it  is  that  of  a  female- 

*<  Not  long  since,  a  v«r]^  T^'^^f  womui,  a  widow,  named  Cope,  applied  for  re- 
lief. She  hi^  only  one  cbild.  After  she  luul  obtaineid  relief,  I  had  some  suspicion 
that  there  was  something  about  this  youn?  woman  not  like  many  others.  I  spoke 
to  her,  and  pressed  her  to  teU  me  the  truUk  as  to  how  so  decent  a  young  woman 
as  herself  came  to  ask  us  for  relief.  She  replied  that  she  was  *  gored'  into  it.  I 
Aiked  her  what  she  meant  by  being  gored  into  it    She  stated,  that  where  aha  was 
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liTiiig  then  were  only  fiveeottaM,  and  that  the  inhalnlteaU  of  firaur  oqi  of  five  of 

theee  cottages  were  receiving  reUe^two  from  St.  Saviour'B  and  two  from  New- 
infrton  parish.  They  had  toM  her  thai  ike  was  nc%  vmrthy  «/  living  in  the  um€ 
ptaee  ^mleu  ak$  obiaimed  r€iu/  tQ0," 

TTie  tyatem  of  Outdoor  Relief  may,  and,  doubtleflB,  often  doesy 
have  an  injurious  operation  upon  the  motives  of  those  who  adminis- 
ter it.  When  you  come  to  subdivide  a  whole  country,  for  instance, 
into  towns  and  parishes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  petty  details  of  muni* 
cipal  affairs  must  often  be  entrusted  to  men,  who,  whatever  be  their 
station  and  intelligence,  may  be  so  situated  as  to  wish  to  stand  well 
with  the  lower  orders  of  society.  They  may  be  inclined  to  relax 
the  strict  rules  of  what  is  expedient  and  wise,  and  to  be  more  charit* 
able  widi  the  public  money  than  they  would  probably  be  with  their 
own.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  the  subject  of  Pauper  administnu 
tion  requires  a  most  strict  adherence  to  an  enlightened  and  benevo- 
lent expediency ;  and  the  least  departure  from  such  a  course  is  sure 
to  let  in  enormous  abuses  and  evils.  It  is  the  ravenous  demands  of 
vice,  sloth,  and  every  sensual  in  almost  the  entire  absence  of  every 
moral  trait,  against  which  the  legislator  or  the  parish  officer  has 
to  take  his  stand  ;  and  he  has  to  take  it,  too,  when  the  best  and 
kindest  feelings  of  his  nature  are  appealed  to  by  suffering  and  mis- 
fortune, at  the  same  time  with  the  hungry  assailants  of  impudent 
and  unblushing  vice. 

Now,  the  whole  plan  of  Out-door  Rdief  may  be  done  away  with, 
and  must  be,  before  a  pauper  administration  can  be  brought  within 
the  limits  of  prudence  and  safety.  In  the  first  place,  as  a  matter 
of  abstract  right,  no  able-bodied  individual  ought  to  be  suffered  to 
demand  an  entire  or  partial  support  from  the  public  without  making 
a  return,  by  giving  up  his  time  and  labour  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
discretion  of  the  public,  for  as  long  as  he  does  not  earn  an  inde« 
pendent  subsistence  elsewhere.  But  under  a  system  of  Out-door 
Relief,  the  individual  is  left  entirely  at  his  own  disposal ;  and  for  all 
fliat  the  public  or  its  officers  are  bound  to  know  of  him,  he  may  be 
receiving  relief  from  more  than  one  source,  labouring  or  not,  as  he 
pleases  ;  and  more  or  less  completely  supporting  himself,  if  he  does 
labour,  in  addition  to  the  relief  he  receives.  Now,  we  say  that  the 
pauper  receiving  relief  ought  not  to  be  so  left ;  akhoogh  we  are 
aware  that  we  shall  be  met  with  the  question— Is  poverty  a  crime,  that 
men  are  to  be  incarcerated  for,  and  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  like  so  many  cattle  ?  We  an* 
swer,  that  poverty,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  destitution,  is  no 
crime.  But  it  is  a  mufartune :  and  if,  in  order  to  cure  that  miafer* 
tone,  the  public  advances  relief,  and  the  individoal  sarrenden  bin 
liberty,  he  does  it  for  a  compensation ;  in  which  his  case  does  not 
diifer  fimn  that  of  every  nan  in  the  eomnranityy  who  is  not  nbm^ 
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lately  and  entirely  idle.    The  laboarer  who  saws  my  wood,  somn- 
ders  his  liberty  to  me  for  a  compensation ;  the  lawyer  who  argues 
my  cause,  the  clergyman  who  preaches  to  me,  tho  merchant  who 
huys  goods  for  me»  all  surrender  their  liberty  for  a  compensation* 
They  cannot  go  whither  they  will ;  they  cannot  lie  down  idly  in  the 
sunshine,  and  fold  their  hands  with  the  sluggard,  for  they  want  the 
compensation,  and  I  want  their  services ;  and  therefore  they  must 
surrender  their  liberty,  in  order  to  supply  their  own  wants*     The 
pauper  who  is  compelled  to  go  into  the  work-house  does  the  same 
thing,  and  receives  the  compensation  in  his  support ;  and  every  prin. 
ciple  of  plain  dealing  knj>wn  among  men  points  to  this  as  the  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty  that  would  seem  to  be  raised,  when  we 
speak  of  depriving  men  of  their  liberty  because  they  are  destitute* 
Besides,  if  Out.door  Relief  were  entirely  abolished,  a  large  class  of 
paupers  would  be  driven  to  support  themselves ;  and  where  this  can 
be  done  there  can  b6  no  pretence  of  claim  on  the  public*     Thus, 
all  those  abundant  sources  of  imposition,  idleness,  intemperance,  and 
confirmed  habits  of  vagrancy,  which  are  now  beyond  the  reach,  ancL 
almost  beyond  the  official  view  of  public  officers,  would  be  swept 
away  at  once*     Yet  there  are  cases,  it  will  be  said,  in  which  Out. 
door  Relief  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary*     We  will  proceed  to 
consider  these,  in  considering  some  objections  that  may  be  urged  to 
the  exclusive  system  of  In*door  Relief,  which  we  shall  presently 
discuss* 

Toere  is  a  class  of  widows  who  may  be  more  or  less  ahle  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  children ;  and  there  are  very  aged  and  in- 
firm persons,  wholly  unable  to  earn  a  subsistence*  There  may  be» 
too,  among  such  persons,  a  degree  of  respectability  and  virtue, 
which  would  be  seriously  and  violently  wounded  by  the  degradation 
of  a  work-house*  By  the  aid  of  a  small  allowance  from  their  town 
or  parish,  they  are  enabled  still  to  preserve  that  independence; 
which  consists  in  having  a  comer  of  one's  own,  with  all  the  good 
moral  influences  and  salutary  feelings  to  b6  derived  from  it,  with- 
out being  huddled  into  a  public  establishment,  in  contact  with  all 
sorts  of  vice  and  degradation*  What  is  to  be  done  with  such  per- 
sons ?  We  admit  that  such  cases  exist,  and  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered* But  we  have  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  from  which  we 
think  there  ought  to  be  no  departure,  that  in  every  instance  in 
which  the  person  relieved  is  physically  able,  he  ought  to  be  held  to 
make  return  to  the  public  for  the  aid  which  he  receives ;  and  the 
reason  is,  because  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  public  can  pro- 
tect itself  from  imposition.  If  this  is  a  sound  principle,  then  there 
will  be  left  none  but  the  impotent,  about  whom  there  can  be  any 
qiittitiani  as  to  whether  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  go  intoa  pub- 
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lie  work-housey  instead  of  remaining  where  they  may  chance  to  be 
in  the  community*     And  to  this  we  should  say,  that  whatever  of  in- 
diridnal  comfort  or  feeling  may  be  sacrificed  on  the  event  of  such  a 
compulsion,  ought  to  be  so  sacrificed  for  the  sitke  of  the  general 
good  resulting  from  the  rule.     But  if,  in  any  cases,  this  sacrifice 
diould  be  too  great,  then  let  the  individual  be  leA  to  the  aid  of  kin- 
dred or  of  private  charity.     There  is  no  fear  that  private  charity 
will  not  do  what  may  be  needful,  or  that  it  is  too  precarious  a  source 
on  which  to  be  left  dependent.     Hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  live  as 
do  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  without  any  recognised  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  and  yet  they  are  fed  and  clothed.     In  all  cities  and  large 
towns,  the  amount  given  away  annually  in  private  charity  is  pro- 
bably double,  if  not  treble,  that  paid  by  public  authority  in  the  relief 
of  Out-d«or  poor.    Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that  the  resources 
and  the  benevolence  of  such  places  are  fully  adequate  to  the  addi- 
tional charge  of  those  few  paupers,  who  would  refiise  to  go  into  a 
work-house,  in  the  event  of  a  law  requiring  them  so  to  do.     In  the 
town  of  Salem,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  there  was 
paid  in  the  year  1884,  for  the  relief  of  Out-door  poor,  91,078  00. 
Were  the  plan  of  giving  such  relief  from  the  town  treasury  abolish- 
ed, this  sum  would  nearly  all  be  saved  to  the  town ;  and  the  indivi- 
duals who  received  it  would  have  earned  their  own  support,  or 
would,  where  absolutely  impotent,  have  been  sustained  by  private 
charity.     But  the  same  reasoning  will  not  apply  to  small  agricul- 
tural towns,  where  the  population  is  scattered  over  an  extended  area 
of  eight  or  ten  miles  square,  besides  being  far  from  rich ;  and  for 
this  reason,  it  would  be  a  measure  savouring  of  something  very  like 
cruelty,  to  abolish  all  pauper  laws,  as  we  have  heard  suggested. 
There  is,  doubtless,  a  class  of  persons  who  nuui  be  relieved  by 
somebody ;  and  if  they  receive  the  public  charity,  the  public  can 
do  no  less,  and  certainly  ought  to  do  no  more,  than  to  protect  itself, 
by  requiring  them  to  receive  its  aid  in  an  establishment  under  its 
own  control. 

We  have  said  something  concerning  the  operation  of  a  system  of 
Out-door  Relief  upon  the  public  interest ;  and,  certainly,  its  opera, 
tion  upon  the  individuals  relieved  is  no  less  mischievous-  The  re- 
sult of  English  experience  has  been — and  those  who  have  been  con- 
versant with  Pauperism  in  our  own  cities  and  large  towns  have 
doubtless  learned — that  these  persons  value  public  support  as  their 
privilege*  and  look  upon  it  as  their  right ;  that  they  thus  become 
hardened  to  their  own  degradation ;  that,  as  subsistence  does  not 
with  them  depend  upon  exertion,  the  idea  of  labour  is  never  associ- 
ated with  reward,  which  are  the  natural  seed  and  fruit  of  each 
other.    But  this  is  not  all. 
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"  The  wont  retdtt,  faowerer,  are  still  to  be  mentioned.  In  all  nuika 

the  ffreat  sources  of  happiness  and  virtue  are  the  domestic  affections :  and  this  is 
particularly  the  case  among  those  who  have  so  few  resources  as  the  labouring 
classes.    Now,  pauperism  seems  to  be  an  engine  for  the  pufpoae  of  diseonneeting 
each  member  of  a  family  from  all  the  others ;  of  reducing  all  to  the  state  of  do- 
mesticated animals ;  fed,  lodged,  and  provided  by  the  parish,  without  mutual  de- 
pendence or  mutual  interest.    The  eneet  of  .allowance  is  to  weaken,  if  not  to 
destroy,  aU  the  ties  of  affection  between  parent  and  child.    Whenever  a  lad  comes 
to  earn  wages,  or  to  receive  parish  relief  on  his  own  account,  although  he  may 
continue  to  lodge  with  his  parents,  he  does  not  throw  his  moiin^  into  a  oommoa . 
purse,  and  boara  with  them,  but  buys  his  own  loaf  and  piece  of  bacon,  which  ho 
devours  alone.    The  most  disgraceral  quarrels  arise,  from  mutual  accusations  of 
theft ;  and  as  the  child  knows  that  he  lias  been  nurtured  at  the  expense  of  the  po^ 
rish,  he  has  no  filial  attachment  to  his  parents.    The  circumstances  of  the  pauper 
stand  in  an  inverted  relation  to  those  of  every  rank  in  society.    Instead  of  a  fa- 
mily being  a  source  of  care,  anxiety,  and  expense,  for  which  he  hopes  to  be  r»» 
warded  by  the  filial  return  of  assistance  and  support  when  they  grow  up^  there  is 
no  period  in  his  life  in  which  he  tastes  less  of  solicitude,  or  in  which  he  has  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  in  greater  abundance;  but  as  he  is  al- 
ways sure  of  maintenance,  it  is  in  general  the  practice  to  enjoy  life  when  he  can, 
and  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.    Those  psirents  who  are  thoroughly  do- 
graded  and  demoraliied  bv  the  effects  of  '  allowance,*  not  only  take  no  means  u» 
train  up  their  children  to  habits  of  industry,  but  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  their 
obtaining  employment,  lest  it  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  parish  officers, 
and  be  laid  hold  of  for  the  puroose  of  taking  away  the  ailowanoe.    «    «    ♦   «   • 
A  widow  with  two  children  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  3s.  a  week  from  the  pa- 
rish \  she  was  enabled  by  this  allowance  and  her  own  earnings  to  live  very  com- 
fortably.   She  married  a  butcher;  the  allowance  was  continued j  but  the  butcher 
and  his  bride  came  to  the  overseer,  and  said,  *  They  were  not  going  to  keep  those 
children  for  35.  a  week;  and  that,  if  a  further  allowance  was  not  mtuSe,  tiey  should 
turn  tksM  out  of  doors,  and  throw  them  on  the  pariah  altogether.'    •    «    *   • 
'  Those  whose  minds.'  say  Messrs.  Wrottesley  and  Cameron,  *  have  been  mould- 
ed by  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws,  appear  not  to  have  the  slightest  scruple  in 
asking  to  be  paid  for  the  performance  of  those  domestic  duties,  which  the  most 
brutal  savages  are  in  general  willing  to  render  gratuitously  to  their  own  kindred.' 
«r«««*«*A  person  must  converse  with  paupers ;  must  enter  work- 
houses and  examine  the  inmates ;  must  attend  at  the  parish  payHable,  before  ha 
can  form  a  just  conception  of  the  moral  debasement  which  is  the  offspring  of  tho 
present  system.  He  must  hear  the  pauper  threaten  to  abandon  his  wife  and  family 
wilaBS  more  money  is  allowed  him ;  threaten  to  abandon  an  aged,  bed-ridden  mo- 
ther ;  to  turn  her  out  of  his  house  and  lay  her  down  at  the  overseer^s  door,  unless 
he  is  paid  for  giving  her  shelter ;  he  must  hear  parents  threatening  to  follow  the 
same  course  with  recard  to  their  siok  children ;  he  most  see  imothers  eoming  to 
receive  the  reward  of  their  daughter's  ignominy ;  and  witness  women  in  cottages 
quietly  pointing  out,  without  even  the  question  being  asked,  which  are  their  cml- 
drra  by  their  husband,  and  whieh  by  other  men  previous  to  marriage ;  mid  when 
he  finos  that  he  can  scarcely  stem  mto  a  town  or  parish  in  any  county  without 
meeting  with  some  instance  or  other  of  this  character,  he  will  no  longer  consider 
the  pecuniary  pressure  on  the  rate-payer  as  the  first  in  the  class  of  evils  whieh 
die  Poor  Laws  have  entailed  upon  the  community."— (JTerport  of  Commissiou^rs.) 

We  present  those  fiicts  as  showiDg  a  state  of  society  that  actuaDy 
results  from  the  operation  of  existing  laws.  We  haye  no  saeh  state 
of  society,  as  yet,  in  this  country,  but  we  haye  unquestionably  sown 
the  seeds  for  it ;  and  when  pauperism  has  become  as  intense  in  this 
country  as  it  is  in  England,  we  shall  see  precisely  the  same  results, 
unless  we  shall  haye  changed  our  Poor  Laws  in  more  than  one  of 
their  features. 

II.  In-door  Relief. — ^From  this  brief  and  imperfect  discussion  of 
80  important  a  branch  of  the  subject,  we  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  that  exclusiye  system  of  In-door  Relief,  or  the  woriE-hoose  system. 
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which  coiutitutes  the  prominent  feature  of  the  change  that  has  been 
introduced  in  England,  and  which  must  finaUy  be  adopted  in  this 
country.  While  it  is  admitted  that  in  all  communities,  especially 
commercial  and  manufacturing,  circumstances  will  occur  in  which 
an  individual,  though  able-bodied,  may,  by  the  sudden  failure  of  his 
means  of  subsistence,  be  reduced  to  absolute  want ;  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  provision  for  relief  ought  never  to  be  applied  to 
more  than  the  relief  of  Indigence^  that  is,  the  state  of  a  person  ab- 
solutely  unable  to  labour,  or  unable  to  obtain,  in  return  for  his 
labour,  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  that  it  can  never  be  expe« 
dient  or  wise,  nor  is  it  a  duty,  to  extend  this  provision  to  the  relief 
of  mere  Poverty,  that  is,  the  state  of  a  person  who  is  forced  to  la- 
bour in  order  to  Uve.*  Keeping  this  principle  in  view,  we  shall  see 
that  the  only  sound  and  safe  basis  of  a  poor-law  administration  is^ 
to  take  no  notice  of  any  other  than  the  first  of  these  two  classes  of 
persons ;  and  that,  in  order  to  prevent  those  of  the  second  class 
from  relapsing  into  the  state  of  those  of  the  first,  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons,  the  public  has  a  right  to  impose  such  conditions  on 
the  person  relieved  as  will  effect  this  object,  and  all  others  that  it 
may  be  desirable  to  accomplish.  Now  there  is  no  other  means  by 
which  Pauperism  and  its  claims  can  be  checked,  than  to  render  the 
condition  of  the  pauper,  while  receiving  relief,  materially  lower  in 
point  of  dignity,  (if  such  a  word  can  be  used  in  this  connexion) 
comfort,  and  ease,  than  that  of  the  independent  labourer  of  the  lowest 
class.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  indispen- 
sable conditions  on  which  society  has  a  right  to  insist,  and  must 
insist,  if  it  would  protect  itself.  It  is  also  the  chief  element  of  a 
good  work-house  system ;  and  it  points  out  what  ought  to  be  the 
character  of  the  general  internal  arrangements  of  such  establish- 
ments. There  ought,  of  course,  to  be  in  them  nothing  that  shall 
indicate  a  better  condition  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  humblest 
abodes  of  labour.  The  standard  ought  to  be  the  condition  of  those 
who  maintain  themselves  by  severe  labour  ;  and  the  inmates  of  the 
work-house  ought  always  to  be  kept  below  this  standard.  The 
wages  given,  or  the  weekly  allowance  to  those  who  are  able  and  are 
required  to  work  (and  all  must  be  required  except  the  absolutely 

*  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  how  very  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  giren 
to  the  subjects  of  Pauperism  and  Poverty,  that  there  is  no  word  which  accurately 
exprenea  that  condition  which  the  writer  has,  following  the  example  of  the  English 
Report,  endeavoured  to  represent  by  the  word  Indigence :  namely,  the  state  of 
absolute  destitution  both  of  means  and  the  ability  to  acquire  means.  Cicero,  in- 
deed, has,  in  his  Tusculan  Gluestions,  defined  MLigentia  as  Libido  ineaspiedilis — 
a  craving  not  capable  of  being  satisfied.  But  the  general  force  of  the  woids  M- 
digens  and  EgensiB  not  stronger  than  that  of  Pauper,  The  difierenoe  of  mean- 
ing which  the  writer  has  given  to  the  terms  Indigence  and  Poverty,  he  believes 
is  quite  arbitranr ;  but  this  exercise  of  discretion  seemed  to  be  called  for  by  tha 
indefiniteneM  of^  language  in  regard  to  this  subject. 
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impotent)  ought  to  be  a  little  lower  than  the  same  persons  could 
obtain  for  the  same  descriptions  of  work  in  the  community  gene- 
rally. Indeed,  any  better  state  of  things  is  only  offering  a  bounty 
upon  Pauperism ;  and  this  bounty,  in  one  shape  or  another,  has 
been  offered  by  civilized  states  ever  since  poor-laws  began  to  be 
heard  of,  to  the  amount  of  many  millions* 

"  Although,"  say  the  English  CommissionerB,  "  the  work-house  food  be  more 
ample  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality  than  that  of  which  the  labourer's  fiunily 
partakes,  and  the  house  in  other  respects  superior  to  the  cottage,  yet  the  strict  dis- 
cipline of  well-regulated  work-houses,  and  in  particular  the  restrictions  to  which 
the  inmates  are  subject  in  respect  to  the  use  of  acknowledged  luxuries,  such  as 
finnQented  liquors  and  tobacco,  are  intolerable  to  the  indolent  and  disoideriy : 
while  to  the  aeed,  the  feeble,  and  other  proper  objects  of  relief  the  regularity  ana 
discipline  render  the  work-house  a  place  of  comparatire  comfort  *  *  *  • 
It  is  to  be  obscarved,  that,  although  they  are  rariously  stated,  all  these  modes  of 
relief,  whether  by  paying  wages  lower  than  the  ordinary  rate  in  return  for  out- 
door  work,  or  by  mamtenance  in  the  work-house,  imply  that  the  condition  of 
the  independent  labourer  is  taken  as  a  standard,  and  the  condition  of  the  pauper 
purposely  kept  below  it ;  and  that  these  objects  seem  to  have  been  eflfected  with 
very  little  real  severity  in  any  point,  and  least  of  all  in  that  of  food."— (Report, 
pp.  330, 331,  233.) 

We  have  given  this  discussion  to  some  of  the  general  features 
and  principles  of  a  poor-law  administration^  with  the  hope  to  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  details  at  some  future  time  if  our  time 
and  limits  should  permit.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  most 
destitute  and  miserable  of  the  populations  of  Europe  are  pouring 
into  this  country,  to  become  active  and  independent  labourers  or 
dependent  paupers,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  when  it  is  remembered, 
that,  in  the  older  states,  our  own  native  poor  must  of  necessity  be 
numerous  notwithstanding  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  subject 
will  be  found  hardly  less  important  here  than  it  has  been  in  En- 
gland.  The  spectacle  of  that  country,  almost  in  despair  at  the  mag- 
nitude and  enormity  of  this  evil,  should  be  a  warning  to  us :  at  the 
same  time,  the  courage  and  efficiency  with  which  this  great  subject 
has  been  grappled  by  English  legislators  and  philanthropists,  should 
have  its  weight  with  us  as  an  example. 


THE  NIGHT-MARE, 

AHmaluiya,    Sister  spirit,  tell  me  where 
Left  you  he]^-the  Lady  fhir, 
Whom  the  star  that  rul'd  her  birth 
Gave  to  thee,  to  guard  on  earth? 


TMM  mOHT-XAXI. 

Zdica/n,       I MV  her,  m  I  Ifift  my  dell 

To  swing  the  tongue  of  yonder  bell, 
By  me  pass  on  the  Twilight's  steed — 
The  pale-gray  steed,  that  loves  to  feed 
On  toad-stools  black  in  swamps  that  grow, 
And  the  feathers  that  lall  ftom  the  moolting  crow. 

Almakofa,    She  went  not  alone  so  late,  I  trow  1 

2SelUan.       Nay,  not  so,  for  by  her  side 

A  green-ey'd  Owl,  as  page,  did  ride. 

AlToakaya.    And  whither  goesjihe,  squired  sol 

2klican.        To  yon  church-yard  I  saw  her  go. 

AlmoAaya,    But  what,  I  pray  thee,  doth  she  there  1 

Zelican.  She  goes  to  comb  and  curl  her  hair, 
And  scent  it  with  the  midnight  dew 
That  drips  from  yonder  mourning  yew. 

Alnahofa,    Look ! — I  see  her  through  the  gloom. 
Making  her  toilet  on  a  tomb. 
I  know  her  errand.    Now  'tis  dear 
She  trims  her  smiles  and  trims  her  hair 
Thus  in  the  moonless,  starless  air, 
To  meet  the  Fiend  that  oil  doth  lie 
By  day  conceal'd  in  a  cold  minc'd  pie. 
I  know  the  Fiend ;  I've  seen  his  eyes 
Gleaming  through  those  fatal  pies ; 
Those  pies  that  each  at  night  become 
A  new-made  grave — when,  dark  and  dumb. 
The  Fiend  steps  out  to  the  Lady  fair. 
To  ride  by  her  side  through  the  surtled  air, 
On  his  red-hoofd,  blue-ey'd,  black  Night-mare. 

Zelican,       Hush,  good  sister— hist,  I  pray— 

Sure  I  heard  his  Night-mare  neigh. 

Almahaya,    Oh,  haste  thee  then  your  charge  to  save— 
'Tis  the  Fiend  himself!  In  yonder  grave 
I  see  his  head ;  and  now  he  looms, 
Like  a  column  of  smoke,  above  the  tombs ; 
Now  the  blue  eyes  of  his  snorting  mare 
Like  chamel  fires  upon  us  glare : 
She  paws  the  ground — But,  hark!  that  groan  ? 

Zelican,  'Tis  only  a  kick  she  gave  to  a  bone : 
I've  heard  a  skull  thus  near  her  moan. 

Alinakaya.    But,  listen  again — 

Zelican,  'Tis  the  laugh  of  despair : 

For  the  Fiend  is  now  with  the  Lady  fidr. 
And — see !  they  mount  on  the  flashing  air. 

AJmdKtkya,  If  I  had  flesh,  'twould  craqp  at  this. 
What's  that— dost  hearl 

Zelican,  '  'Tis  the  adder's  hiss 

In  the  jaws  of  a  toad  that  squats  by  the  yew : 
Fve  seen  it  so  feed  'till  it  upward  grew 
To  the  siss  of  a  chnreh. 
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AJmahaya, 


Zelican. 


Almahofa. 


Zelican, 


It  grows  so  now ! 
And  the  vane  on  the  steeple — see — brushes  its  brow. 
But — mercy  upon  us !  oh,  hear  how  it  roars ! 
Like  ten  thousand  thunders — 

The  toad  only  snores, 
After  supping,  good  sister. 

But,  see  that  sight ! — 
Like  a  spark  struck  out  irom  the  solid  night, 
Down  through  the  darkness  comes  a  star — 
Feel  you  not  its  fearful  jar  1 — 
'Tis  tumbling  upon  us ! — and  with  it  the  mare — 
But  not  her  own  rider — *tis  thy  Lady  fair — 
Now  clinging  for  life  to  her  shaggy  mane. 
Oh,  save  her,  dear  sister ! — she  touches  again 
The  earth — and — oh,  horrible!  how  the  earth  shakes! 

Sweet  sister,  no  more. — She  is  sav'd — she  awakes. 

W.  A. 


GERTRUDE   WILBUR. 


BT  BOSS  E.  B.   CLARKE. 


"  O,  no  more,  no  more  1  too  late 

sighs  are  spent ;  the  burning  tapers 
Of  a  life  as  chaste  as  fate, 

Pure  as  are  unwritten  papers, 
Are  burnt  out."  Fhfrd. 

Large  cities  are  like  the  Indian  Banyan  tree,  whose  branches 
take  root  on  every  side,  and  become  of  themselves  stately  and  in. 
dependent  trunks.  Our  own  New- York  has  abundantly  veri6ed 
this  similitude ;  and  its  chief  ofT-shoot,  Brooklyn,  is  fast  rising  into 
distinct  metropolitan  importance.  Its  gardeners  have  become 
grandees,  and  its  milkmen,  millionaires.  The  stock  that  used  to 
browse  upon  its  banks,  has  been  transmuted  to  stock  in  the  Banks ; 
hedges  of  wild  rose  have  been  displaced  by  rows  of  houses ;  and  all 
the  adjuncts  of  rural  life  have  vanished  like  a  dream  before  the 
advancing  genius  of  improvement. 

Beyond  the  Military  Garden,  on  the  Jamaica  road,  a  few  scat- 
tered  houses  were  formerly  to  be  seen,  whose  trim  court  yards  in 
front,  and  ample  gardens  in  the  rear,  were  the  envy  of  all  the 
Sunday  revellers  who  swarmed  thither  from  the  neighbouring  city. 

In  one  of  these  pretty  dwellings  lived  old  Isaac  Wilbur,  a  man  of 
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broken  fertimes,  bat  indomitable  pride.  Gifted  witb  atnuig  nata. 
ral  afailitiesy  and  for  many  years  favoured  by  an  unvarying  current 
of  succees,  he  had  become  a  sort  of  autocrat  of  trade  among  the 
merchants  of  New- York ;  and  when  the  fickle  tide  at  last  deserted 
him,  just  as  the  torpor  of  age  was  beginning  its  deadly  inroads  upon 
the  energies  of  lifey  he  chose  rather  to  retire  among  strangers  with 
the  scanty  pittance  that  remained  to  him  of  his  wealth*  than  to 
endure  the  compassionate  association  of  those  who  had  formeriy 
looked  up  to  him  with  a  deferential  awe.  Still,  however,  the  chains 
of  habit  were  too  strong  to  be  utterly  broken.  He  must  be  where 
he  could  see  the  spires  and  catch  the  distant  murmurs  of  the  city ; 
where  he  could  read  the  daily  papers,  and  glean  from  some  knowing 
straggler  the  mercantile  gossip  of  WaU^treet.  He  accordin^y 
selected  Brooklyn  as  a  residence,  and  the  low  rent  of  his  suburban 
domicile  accorded  well  with  the  narrowness  of  his  income. 

No  one  who  now  beheld  Isaac  Wilbur,  with  his  look  of  stoical 
apathy  and  air  of  abstracted  indifference,  would  suppose  that  he 
had  ever  been  accessible  to  the  softer  emotions  of  our  nature ;  and 
yet,  before  fortune  frowned  upon  him,  he  was  feelingly  alive  to 
every  kindly  influence.  The  same  element  that  dissolves  wax, 
hardens  clay,  and  the  fiery  fiimace  of  affliction  may  give  tender. 
nesB  to  seyUh  characters ;  but  it  imparts  to  some  .temperaments  an 
iron  insensibility. 

In  the  hey  day  of  his  prosperity  he  had  obtained  the  hand  of  a 
city  heiress,  and  while  he  was  all  potent  upon  change,  she  was  no 
less  despotic  among  the  butterflies  of  ton.  At  last  Death  clothed 
this  fair  lady  in  that  ghastly  costume  which  fiishion  has  never 
dared  to  innovate,  and  her  disconsolate  husband  received  the  legacy 
of  a  son.  Time  wcAre  away,  and  the  widower  became  once  more 
absorbed  in  the  intricacies  of  money  getting.  By  degrees  the 
glow  of  manhood  began  to  lose  somewhat  of  its  freshness,  and  the 
quick  elastic  step  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  him,  was  ex- 
changed for  the  firmly  planted  tread  of  five  and  forty.  Old  age, 
with  its  disagreeable  concomitants,  now  appear^  in  perm>ective ; 
and  the  calculating  merchant  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  provide 
some  youthfiil  shoulder  to  lean  upon  in  the  down-hill  journey  of  life* 
He  accordingly  entered  again  within  the  pale  of  matrimony,  and 
his  second  wife,  who  was  extremely  beautiful,  became  the  object  of 
his  doating  fondness.  After  a  short  but  happy  union,  she  shared 
the  fate  of  her  predecessor,  leaving  a  little  prattling  girl  of  three 
years  old  to  harass  the  soul  of  the  survivor  by  her  innocent 
wailings  for  mama.  Then  came  the  memorable  failure  of  Wilbur, 
Jones  6l  Co.,  and  the  mortifications  of  poverty  were  superadded 
to  the  pangs  of  domestic  aOietion.    What  wonder,  then,  that  these 
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acting  upon  a  liaughty  apintf  should  have  occamonad 
that  aereness  of  heart  and  frigidity  of  demeanour  which  ever  af- 
terwards characterized  Isaac  Wilbur. 

We  hate  all  unnecessary  narratife  in  a  storyi  and  presuming 
that  the' reader  shares  our  aversion,  we  shall  merely  premtsa  that 
fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  incidents  thus  far  recorded ; 
and  proceed  forthwith  to  introduce  the  more  eventftd  passages  of 
our  veritable  history. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer's  afternoon ;  and  while  the  opposite 
city  glowed  like  a  heated  fumaccy  the  heights  of  Brooklyn  were  as 
cool  and  calm  as  if  an  hundred  miles  removed  beyond  the  infiuence 
of  its  noxious  atmosphere.  From  many  a  little  boat  that  plashed 
upon  the  glancing  waters-— from  many  a  tall  ship  becaimed  in  the 
breezelese  bay,  wistfiil  glances  were  directed  toward  that  haven  of 
tranquil  loveliness^  and  the  seat  of  Commodore  Moncrief  was  pre- 
eminently the  object  of  nautical  envy.  Its  extensive  grounds, 
chequered  with  the  broad  shadows  of  graceful  trees-^its  large  white 
pillars  looming  through  a  stetely  avenue*— and  ito  wide  couch-lined 
hall,  thrown  open  to  the  garden  bejnNid,  naturally  suggested  visions 
of  luxurious  repose  to  men  who  were  obliged  to  struggle  against 
the  dreamy  influence  of  the  day.  Nor  was  this  coveted  Eden  with- 
out  ite  occupants.  A  spirited  looking  young  man,  wearing  a  lieu- 
tenant's uniform,  and  a  Hebe-like  girl,  with  a  countenance  all  life 
and  animation,  were  the  living  objecte  whose  lot  was  thus  happily 
cast.  They  had  just  entered  from  the  wilderness  of  Sowen  that 
peeped  through  the  vista  of  the  mansion,  and,  judging  by  the  ease 
with  which  they  proceeded  to  avail  themselves  of  surrounding  com- 
forte,  it  was  probable  that  they  were  literally  at  home.  We  shall 
put  on  the  ring  of  Gyges,  and  listen  to  their  cdhversation. 

^  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Clinton  7"  aaid  the  yoong  lady,  throw- 
ing  herself  upon  a  sofa. 

<«  It  is  admirable,"  was  the  reply.  **  Highly  as  I  always  thought 
of  Harry  Wilbur's  telents,  I  nevw  supposed  that  he  was  capable  of 
writing  so  superlatively  well." 

Saying  this,  the  naval  critic  tossed  aside  a  bode,  between  whose 
leaves  still  nestled  an  ivory  paper  e«tter« 

**  You  don't  know  how  much  he  has  improved,"  continned  the 
young  lady.  ^  He  is  so  much  more  sociable  than  he  used  to  be» 
and  his  droll  ideas  keep  one  laughing  by  the  hoar." 

**  A  prime  qualification  in  your  eyes,  my  little  Sis,  I  doubt  not," 
said  Clinton  Moncrief,  smiling  archly.  ^  I  really  believe,  Mary. 
that  3rour  risible  muscles  form  a  rail-road  to  year  heart*  Is  it  ao 
in  the  present  instance,  merry  one  f 

<•  Nonsense !"  said  Mary,  with  that  hyatorical  giggle  wfaidi  la* 


4ie0  are  liaUe  to  wken  accuMd  of  flirting.    **  NoiiMiMe !"  and  the 
fair  girl  crimsoned  to  the  very  templef . 

CliAlon  looked  at  her  earnestly.  ^  li  it  possible^"  thought  he, 
^  that  my  random  words  have  probed  the  truth  7  I  most  examine 
this  matter  a  little  more  chMely." 

Mary  was  gifted  with  that  intuitive  tact  which  petticoat  gene- 
rals invariably  possess ;  and  perceiving  that  there  was  a  spy  in  the 
eampv  she  resolved  to  sally  forth  upon  the  enemy  before  he  had 
time  to  collect  observations. 

'<  CUnton,"  said  she,  with  a  most  demure  look,  **  I  am  rejoiced 
that  the  foscinating  Senorina,  that  yon  raved  so  much  about  in  your 
letters^  turned  out  to  be  married,  for  I  have  been  saving  you  all 
along  for  a  friend  of  my  own,  and  you  have  returned  from  your 
cruise  just  in  the  right  time  to  fall  in  love  with  her." 

Clinton  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  skilfiil  mancsuvre. 

^  And  pray,"  said  he,  ^  who  U  this  irresistible  damsel  V* 

**  I  have  a  good  will  not  to  tell  you,"  replied  Mary,  ^  were  it  only 
to  punish  that  provoking  laugh.  However,  as  you  are  yet  some* 
what  of  a  stranger,  I  will  be  indulgent.  Your  intended  is  G^ertrade 
Wilbur." 

**  Gertrude  Wilbur !"  exclaimed  the  young  gentleman,  assuming 
an  attitude  of  amazement.  <«Mary,  you  are  beside  yourself!  She 
is  a  mere  child." 

**  Do  you  think  nobody  grows  old  except  you,  Mr.  Methuselah  7" 
said  Mary,  pettishly.    **  Gertrude  was  seventeen  last  March." 

^  Is  it  possible !"  said  Clinton.  **  But  Mary,  she  is  as  broad  as 
she  is  long !" 

*<No  such  tiling,"  insisted  Mary.  ^Her  figure  is  83rmmetry 
itself." 

**  Your  ideas  of  symmetry,  then,  must  be  formed  upon  a  scale  of 
African  amplitude,"  said  the  incorrigible  lieutenant. 

*<  It  is  of  no  use  to  reason  with  you,"  exclaimed  Mary,  whose 
small  stock  of  patience  was  well  nigh  exhausted ;  **  but  you  must  at 
least  acknowledge  that  her  eyes  are  beautiftd.  When  she  looks  up, 
tiiey  have  aaexpresrion  that  is  perfectly  heavenly." 

^  Unfortunately,  her  nose  looks  up  too,  if  I  remember  right,"  re- 
plied the  unpersuadeable  Clinton.  ^  Ah,  Mary  !  I  am  afraid  that 
all  your  fine  spun  meshes  for  entangling  my  heart  will  melt  away 
like  foiry  frost-work.  If  I  am  ever  the  captive  of  beauty,  it  must 
be  of  a  difierent  style  of  toveliness  from  that  of  Gertrude  Wilbur." 
^ Carlo!  Cario!"  cried  Mary,  as  a  beautiful  little  dog  came 
bounding  into  the  hall. 

Carlo  paid  no  attention,  but  darted  with  the  most  obstreperous 
haste  into  the  firont  pariouf ,  whose  door  was  open,  and  from  his 
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joyotiB  whines  and  audible  jump*  of  glee,  he  there  appeared  to  have 
found  the  object  of  his  search* 

The  rudeness  of  the  whelp  was  unbearablei  and  Clinton  and 
Mary  ran  with  one  accord  to  catch  him ;  but  their  steps  were  sud- 
denly arrested ;  for  there,  beside  an  open  casement,  within  ear*shot 
of  their  castle-building  cOUoquy,  stood  the  gentle  mistrras  of  the 
recreant— even  Gertrude  Wilbur ! 

Clinton  immediately  recognised  her,  although  four  years  had 
passed  since  they  bad  met ;  but  how  difierent  was  the  clumsy,  ill- 
looking  child  he  remembered,  from  this  radiant  Psyche ! 

There  she  stood,  the  very  picture  of  beautiful  embarrassment,  and 
the  young  gentleman  had  certainly  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
upward  tendency  either  of  her  eyes  or  features. 

Afler  a  moment  of  painful  silence,  the  scarlet  flush  passed  from 
her  transparent  forehead,  and  a  mischievous  smile  began  playing 
around  the  smallest  and  most  ruby  of  mouths. 

**  This  is  a  very  silly  business,"  said  she  in  a  low  musioal  voice, 
and  a  pair  of  St.  Cecilia  looking  orbs  were  raised  toward  the  para- 
lyzed intruders.  *'  You  are  of  course  aware  that  I  have  heard  what 
you  have  said ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  not  in  the  least 
oflended." 

'*  I'll  be  sworn  not !"  said  Clinton  fervently.  **^  Angels  are  not 
subject  to  human  imperfections !" 

**  You  are  very  forward,  Sir,"  said  Mary,  who  had  now  recovered 
her  self-possession.  <<  Miss  Wilbur,  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you 
lieutenant  Moncrief,  a  young  officer,  whose  veracious  memory  is 
only  to  be  equalled  by  his  modest  assurance." 

The  gentleman  bowed,  the  lady  curtsied,  and  they  both  felt  at 
once  as  well  acquainted  as  if  they  had  been  in  habits  of  familiar 
intercourse  for  years. 

^  I  came  to  ask  you  to  walk  with  me,  Mary,"  said  Gertrude* 
'*  and  as  the  servant  said  you  would  be  in  directly,  I  sat  down  here 
to  wait  for  you.  I  was  not  aware  of  your  brother's  arrival,  and 
when  I  heard  you  talking  with  him  about  Harry,  I  felt  so  awkward 
that  I  could  not  summon  resolution  immediately  to  let  you  know  I 
was  overhearing.  Soon  afterwards  I  proved  tbe  truth  of  the  old 
proverb  too  forcibly  to  be  in  full  possession  of  my  faculties." 

Perhaps  the  fair  speaker  would  not  have  borne  Clinton's  criticisms 
with  quite  so  much  indifierence,  had  she  not  read  her  triumph  in 
his  eyes.  She  had.  undergone  one  of  those  astoniriiing  transforma- 
tions which  sometimes  accompany  the  change  from  childhood  to 
adolescence,  and  she  was  well  aware  that  she  was  now  as  beautiful 
as  she  had  formerly  been  plain  and  unattractive.  It  is  too  much 
to  challenge  for  her  an  utter  exemption  fipom  the  foible  of  her 
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Imt  she  had  oertaialy  as  small  a  portion  of  Tanity  as  any  damsel  of 
them  all. 

After  a  little  good-natured  badinage,  the  young  ladies  prepared 
for  a  ramble»  and  Clinton  obtained  leave  to  accompany  them. 

We  shaU  not  undertake  to  tell  how  lovely  Gertrude  looked  during 
the  stroUy  nor  how  cleverly  the  Lieutenant  talked ;  but  it  is  very 
certain,  that  when  they  parted  at  Isaac  Wilbur's  gate,  she  retired  to 
her  room  with  the  conviction  that  no  one  could  compare  with  him 
but  Harry,  and  he  retraced  his  steps  homeward,  by  no  means  so 
sure  as  he  had  been  a  few  hours  previous  that  his  heart  was  proof 
against  the  charms  of  his  sister's  friend. 

With  the  dreams  of  the  gentleman  and  lady  that  night  we  have 
no  manner  of  business  to  meddle. 

From  this  time  the  young  people-  were  almost  constantly  to- 
gether. Isaac  Wilbur  had  never  exercised  much  control  over 
Gertrude,  and  she  now  came  and  went,  like  a  Peri  as  she  was,  while 
his  cold  stony  eye  took  no  cognizance  of  her  movements.  Com- 
modore Moncrief  was  absent  upon  a  distant  station,  and  his  simple, 
good-hearted  wife  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  her  nursery.  There 
were  consequently  no  prudential  parents  to  check  the  growing  in- 
timacy of  these  undoubted  Platonists — to  perform  sums  of  arith- 
metical computation  while  youthful  hearts  were  garnering  up  joy 
or  wo*  Had  even  the  case  been  difierent,  and  the  Argus  eyes  of 
parental  surveillance  fixed  upon  their  blooming  trust,  matters  would 
have  gone  on  precisely  as  they  did  ;  for  the  Commodore  was  a  noble 
tar,  too  generous  to  care  for  dollars  and  cents ;  Mrs.  Moncrief  could 
deny  her  children  nothing ;  and  with  old  Isaac,  aU  chances  and 
changes  were  pretty  much  alike. 

To  the  trio,  whose  good  understanding  was  so  unceremoniously 
forwarded  by  the  scene  we  have  narrated,  Harry  Wilbur  was  occa- 
sionally added.  He  was  twelve  years  older  than  Gertrude,  and  the 
attachment  between  them  had  always  been  intense  in  its  character. 
Repelied  by  the  unnoticing  regards  of  her  icy  parent,  the  child's 
loving  nature  had  dung  to  her  elder  brother  for  the  boon  of  affec- 
tion, and  it  was  bestowed  with  a  warmth  that  secured  her  everlast- 
ing gratitude.  She  verily  believed,  in  her  innocent  ardour,  that 
Harry  was  the  prodigy  of  nature.  That  he  was  the  handsomest, 
the  bravest,  the  most  talented  among  the  sons  of  men ;  and  that  he 
had  only  to  exert  those  surpassing  powers  with  which  he  was  en- 
dowed, to  rise  above  all  his  compeers,  with  the  easy  motion  of  an 
afirial  flight.  Nor  was  this  opinion  of  his  abilities  so  absurd  as  such 
partial  estimates  not  unfrequently  are.  The  young  man  was  in 
troth  a  being  of  no  common  mould,  and  his  finely-formed  person 
and  distinguished  air  were  certainly  the  least  of  his  attractions. 
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OiigiaaBy  intonded  ier  the  bar»  his  hum  for  goaoral  litenttme  had 
led  him  to  forsake  the  dusty  route  of  professional  study,  that  ha 
might  pursue  the  flowery  walks  of  poetry  and  fiction.  This  devia- 
tion, although  it  gained  him  not  fortune,  had  procured  him  fame ; 
and  he  already  ranked  high  among  aspirants  for  the  laurri. 

Harry  Wilbur  was  not  a  resident  of  the  Brookljm  cottage.  He 
inhabited  a  high  attic  in  a  feshionaUe  boarding-house  in  New* 
York,  and  it  was  only  at  intervals  that  his  avocations  permitted 
him  the  indulgences  of  leisure.  Besides  the  unavoidable  claims  of 
business,  there  were  other  taxes  upon  his  time.  His  society  had 
been  much  sought  for  of  late  years  by  lionizing  party  givers,  and 
he  had  contracted  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  whose  patronage 
was  too  important  to  permit  him  whoUy  to  neglect  their  numerous 
invitations.  When,  however,  he  could  steal  from  the  wearing  fa- 
tigue of  mental  labour,  and  the  heartless  round  of  worldly  visits,  to 
form  one  in  the  little  coterie  over  the  water,  he  brought  with  him  a 
mind  rich  with  inexhaustible  stores^  and  a  wit  as  varied  as  it  was 
brilliant. 

It  was  only  in  the  society  of  Mary  Mcmcrief  that  gaiety  was  the 
characteristic  of  Henry  Wilbur's  conversation.  Elsewhere  it  as- 
sumed a  tone  of  lofty  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  it  was  his  intercourse 
with  that  vivacious  girl,  which  inspired  those  tales  of  sparkling  hu- 
mour that  about  this  time  gave  so  much  cdebrity  to  his  pen.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  never  appeared  so  happy  as  when  under  her 
brigbtening  influence. 

O  Summer !  golden  Summer !  when  thou  sittest  upon  thy  verdant 
throne,  pageant  flowers  passing  before  thee  in  gorgeous  procession, 
and  gentle  zephyrs  whispering  their  sofl  flatteries  in  thy  ear,  how 
cunningly  doet  thou  play  upon  the  human  heart,  and  awaken  from 
its  mystic  chords  the  melodious  symphonies  of  love ! 

Clinton  Moncrief  e^d  Gertrude  Wilbur  became  necessary  to  each 
other's  happiness.  They  enjoyed  together  moonlit  sails  and  ro* 
mantic  rambles — ^readings  under  ancient  trees,  and  songs  beneath 
starry  canopies.  Ennobling  thoughts  were  interchanged,  and  bursts 
of  hilarity  participated ;  slight  words  became  treasured  up  as  funds 
for  future  reflection ;  a  tremulous  joy  agitated  their  features  when 
they  met,  and  blissful  reveries  beguiled  their  hours  of  solitude. 

We  aie  aware  that  in  order  to  produce  an  orthodox  love  story, 
some  hair-breadth  escape  ought  now  to  have  occurred.  Gertrude 
should  have  been  shielded  from  a  rabid  dog  by  the  prowess  of  Clin- 
ton, or  had  her  steed  arrested  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  by  hia 
Herculean  arm.  She  should  have  fallen  into  deep  waters  that  her 
lover  might  have  swam  in  to  her  rescue^  or  at  least  have  stood 
among  burning  railers  while  bedashed  fearlessly  through  the  flames. 
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Sorry  we  are  to  say  that  notfaiiig  like  all  tbis  happened*  The  eea- 
eon  was  very  coot^  and  not  a  dog  went  mad.  There  were  no  preci- 
ptcee  to  leap  orer,  unless  our  heroine  spurred  her  Bucephalus  from 
the  heigfat%  and  she  inTariably  preferred  to  ride  in  a  different  direc- 
ticMU  In  a  boat,  she  sat  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ;  and  old  Isaac  went  the 
founds  every  night  to  see  tluit  not  a  spark  of  fire  smouldered  upon 
the  hearth-4tone  of  his  dwelling*  Notwithstanding  tiiis  paucity  of 
danger,  Grertrude  had  every  confidence  ilLthe  chivalry  of  Clinton, 
and  the  quiet  lapse  of  time  impressed  his  image  more  indelibly  upon 
her  heart  than  if  it  had  been  heaving  the  while  with  the  stormy 
fluctuations  of  passion. 

During  the  first  month  or  two  of  their  intercourse,  the  Lieutenant 
and  Harry  Wilbur  manifested  the  strongest  disposition  to  friend- 
ship. Nothing  could  be  more  amiable  than  their  cordial  greetings^ 
nothing  more  braiierly  than  their  harmonizing  views.  At  last  they 
seemed  mutually  to  recoil,  and  thwe  was  an  occasional  acerbity  in 
Clinton's  manner  that  wouhi  have  provoked  one  less  forbearing 
than  Wilbur  to  retaliate  somewhat  roughly. 

One  lovely  Autumnal  evening  they  were  all  standing  together  at 
the  gate  of  Commodore  MoncriePs  grounds.  It  had  been  a  calm, 
mild  day,  and  the  South  wind  was  still— 

"  Searching  for  the  flowers,  whose  fragrance  late  he  bore." 

Star  after  star  came  hurrying  to  its  nightly  watch,  the  waters  of  the 
bay  glowed  like  molten  silver  in  the  moonlight,  and  distant  shores 
and  fairy  isles  presented  an  umbrageous  contrast  to  the  lucid  splen* 
dour  of  the  skies. 

^  Why  is  it,"  said  Mary,  her  sweet  fiuse  assuming  an  expiesnon 
of  tranquil  thoughtfiilneas  unlike  its  usual  merry  aspect,  **  why  is  it 
that  one  feels  so  much  better  on  such  an  evening  as  this,  than  in 
iim  bioa^  daylight  7  It  would  really  appear  almost  wicked  to  laugh 
in  the  fhce  of  all  these  glorious  stars !" 

It  was  very  seldom  that  Mary  hazarded  any  thing  approaching  to 
the  sentimental,  for  nature  had  infused  but  little  Ui«0tf^  in  her 
composition.  She  uttered  this,  however,  in  a  tone  of  deep  fiseling, 
and  Henry  Wilbur's  eye  kindled  with  all  the  rapture  of  a  poet. 

''Why  is  itf"  said  he.  '^  It  is  because  sunshine  lights  up  the 
world  with  a  vivid  distinctness,  and  gives  to  every  k>athsome  w<mn 
that  crawls  upon  its  surface,  to  every  worthless  straw  that  floatn 
in  its  atmosphere,  a  visual  importance.  We  live  among  these  things, 
and  our  thoughts  become  lowered  to  their  standard.  At  night  all 
is  concealed  that  is  gross  or  trivial,  and  obscurity  adds  vastness  to 
magnitude.  We  turn  from  the  dim  revelations  of  earth  to  the 
brin^t  fields  of  heaven,  and  while  we  long  to  traverse  them  in  dift> 
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embodied  freedonny  our  thoughts  naturally  re?ert  to  the  high  deati- 
jdies  of  man." 

^  I  wish  I  could  always  feel  as  I  do  now,"  said  Mary,  pensively* 

<<  I  cannot  join  in  your  wish,  dear  Mary,"  replied  Wilbur.  ^  Our 
lovely  Allegra  is  too  delightful  to  be  spared,  and  although  the  stars 
are  especial  favourites  of  mine,  I  would  eschew  their  society  for- 
ever,  if  they  were  so  envious  of  her  brightness  as  to  attempt  &ding 
her  into  a  Penserosa." 

Henry's  tones  had  never  been  so  lover4ike,  and  Mary  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  offended  by  their  tenderness* 

*^Miss  WUbuTy^  said  Clinton  coldly,  and  with  a  strong  emphasis 
upon  the  frigid  appellation,  ^  JtftM  Wiihur^  I  fear  the  dews  are  too 
heavy  for  you  and  my  sister*     Had  we  not  better  go  in  7" 

*' Perhaps  so,"  said  Gertrude  confusedly;  and  the  ladies,  folding 
their  shawls  more  closely  around  them,  were  soon  safely  ensconced 
within  the  four  walls  oi  the  mansion* 

N^ver  had  Clinton  appeared  so  unamiable  as  he  did  during  the 
remainder  of  that  evening,  and  when  Gertrude  went  home,  she  lay 
awake  half  the  ni^t  trying  to  recollect  what  she  could  have  said 
or  done  to  displease  him. 

We  have  noticed  that  one  of  Gertrude's  strongest  charact^istics 
was  her  sisterly  affection.  Our  holiest  feelings  too  often  become 
ministers  of  torture,  as  seraphs  were  commissioned  to  expel  man 
from  Paradise* 

**  Why  are  you  so  sad,  my  brother  ?"  said  the  lovely  girl,  as  die 
was  sitting  one  evening  in  the  twilight  with  the  object  of  her 
solicitude* 

Henry  had  leaned  his  arms  upon  a  table,  and  buried  his  fiice  in 
his  hands*     He  did  not  look  up  when  she  spoke  to  him* 

«< Dearest  Harry,  what  ails  you?"  repeated  Gertrude,  stealing 
softly  behind  him,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  head  widi  the  pri- 
vileged  fondness  of  a  sister* 

Henry  started  from  his  reverie,  and  looking  up,  beheld  an  ezpres- 
non  of  unutterable  anxiety  in  the  features  of  the  sweet  querist* 

<*  You  are  an  angel !"  cried  he,  and  caught  her  to  his  bosom* 

^  Then  Henry,"  said  Gertrude  smiling,  *'  you  certainly  ought  to 
tell  me  what  troubles  you ;  for  you  know  angels  have  great  power, 
and  perhaps  I  may  be  of  some  assistance*  You  always  used  to  in- 
form me  when  any  thing  annoying  occurred,"  added  she,  a  litde 
reproachfully* 

^  Grertrude,"  said  Henry  solemnly,  ^  I  heUeee  you  love  me !  will 
you  prove  it  ?" 

**  Tell  me  how,  my  dear  brother,"  said  Gertrude*  ^I  would  die 
for  you  if  necessary*" 
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^  Then  pronuM  ma,^  «aid  Henry  fMwsionatdy,  and  gfwping  both 
her  hands  in  hie,  '<pronuee  me  that  you  will  never,  neoer  be  the 
wife  of  Clinton  Moncrief !" 

Gertrude  became  as  pale  as  marble,  and  her  hands,  which  he  stUl 
retained,  were  tremulous  and  cold. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Harry !"  cried  she,  shrinking  from  the 
wildneas  of  his  ^nce. 

**  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean !"  replied  Henry,  rising  and  stamp, 
ing  upon  the  floor  with  irrepressible  rage.  **  I  wiU  tell  you  what  I 
mean  !  I  haye  been  insulted,  despised,  and  trampled  upon  by  that 
haughty  upstart ;  and  if  you  marry  him,  Gertrude,  my  blood  be  upon 
your  soul !" 

^  He  has  never  even  sought  my  affection,"  said  Grertrude,  trem- 
bling like  a  frighted  dove.  **  Such  a  promise  is  utterly  uncalled  for ! 
Besides,  what  has  he  done,  Harry  7" 

**  He  has  never  sought  your  affection !"  said  Henry,  fijdng  his 
eyes  upon  her  with  a  penetrating  sternness.  ^  Is  it  necessary  to 
coin  in  words  the  language  of  the  eyes  7  Is  it  so  imperative  to  utter 
that  pretty  phrase, '  I  love,'  before  a  maiden  can  discern  the  signs 
of  passion  1  Thai  subterfuge  was  unworthy  of  you,  Crertrade !  But," 
added  he,  mournfuUy,  **  I  counted  too  much  upon  your  devotion. 
You  are  right  to  leave  me  to  my  fiite !" 

^O  say  not  so,  my  brother !"  exclaimed  Gertrude  in  agony.  **l 
will  do  anp  thing  you  require !  I  will  promise         " 

^  Stay !"  interrupted  Henry.  **ltia  but  fair  that  you  should  first 
know  the  cause  of  my  hatred  to  Moncrief.  I  would  not  bind  yoo 
by  a  blind  pledge,  Gertrude ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  when  yo« 
know  the  provocation  I  have  had,  you  will  be  as  indignant  as  my- 
self. You  must  have  seen  my  attachment  to  Mary.  It  has  been 
obvious  to  all  the  world.  I  sought  not  to  conceal  it,  for  it  was  my 
glory.  I  toiled  for  fame,  because  she  prized  it.  I  mingled  with 
society,  that  I  might  shake  off  the  reserve  that  she  contemned. 
Clinton  came,  and  I  was  fool  enough  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  hm. 
Presumptuous  that  I  was !  I  deserved  to  be  spumed  like  a  dog  when 
I  so  far  forgot  my  nature  as  to  fawn  !  He  did  not  even  attempt  to 
veil  his  aversion ;  but  I  submitted  to  it  all  for  his  sister's  sake. 
This  day  my  late  has  b^n  decided.  Mary  owns  that  she  has  loved, 
nay,  sHU  loves  me ;  but  has  nevertheless  forbidden  me  her  presence 
for  ever !  It  seems  that  Clinton  interposed  bis  mighty  inflnence,  and 
my  misery  was  as  nothing  in  the  scale.  I  have  learned  this  from 
her  own  lips.  The  world  is  now  to  me  a  barren  waste,  and  your 
affection,  Gertrude,  \b  my  only  soiaoe.  Can  I  then  Uee^  and  see 
you  united  to  my  Intterest  enemy  I  Will  you  promise  me  mm^ 
Gertrude  7" 
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^I  promise !''  said  Gertrndeyin  the  calm  disluiot  aeeemte  of  niter 
wretchedneesy  ^  I  will  neoer  marry  the  maa  who  has  thus  blif  htod 
the  happiness  of  my  Harry !  I  will  neoer  be  the  wi&  of  Clii^tti 
Moncrief!" 


Two  years  had  passed  since  this  memorable  dialogue,  and  our 
scene  changes  to  a  soudiem  clime.  A  ship  cleared  the  harbour  of 
8t.  Augustine,  and  was  dashing  like  a  war-horse  through  the  wa. 
t^rs.  She  was  bound  for  a  northern  port,  and  contained  the  usual 
complement  of  passengers.  From  the  time  of  embarkation  until 
towards  evening,  the  sultry  deck  was  abandoned  to  the  sailors.  At 
last  the  breeze  Mew  fresh  and  cool,  shadows  deepened  over  the 
waves,  and  languid  forms  began  to  emerge  from  the  narrow  gang- 
way of  the  cabin. 

Apart  from  the  groups  into  which  these  idlers  had  foimed  them- 
selves,  stood  a  young  naval  officer,  with  folded  arms,  watching  the 
receding  shores.  He  was  returning  home  with  despatches  for  go- 
vernment, and  each  bound  of  the  gallant  ship  made  his  heart  leap 
with  joyous  anticipation.  A*  bright  form  flitted  through  his  foncy ; 
harsh  words  were  recalled,  vows  breathed  anew,  and  the  soul  of 
the  visionary  was  wrapt  in  a  momentary  elysium. 

Suddenly  he  started  from  his  happy  musings.  A  familiar  voice 
had  struck  his  ea^— the  querulous  voice  of  an  old  man.  He  tume<^-^ 
and  there,  upon  those  distant  sons  supported  by  her  aged  father — 
he  beheld  her  of  whom  he  had  been  dreaming,  in  what  seemed  the 
lovely  phantom  of  G^ertrude  Wilbur  I 

One  glance  revealed  ha  destiny.  She  was  dying !  They  had 
parted  in  anger ;  but  what  now  were  the  unkind  words  or  cM 
suspicions  of  the  past  7    She  was  dying ! 

Clinton,  (for  it  was  he,)  took  her  thin,  pale  hand.  There  was 
silence  between  them,  broken  only  by  the  hollow  cough  of  Gertrude. 
She  was  not  agitated  at  the  sight  of  her  lover ;  oh,  no !  she  was  too 
near  the  threshold  of  eternity  for  thai;  but  thought  was  busy  with 
^e  crowding  recollections  of  yearsi  and  she  forgot  that  she  was 
speechless. 

It  is  sad — sad — to  die  away  from  home !  The  scenes  around  us 
may  be  fair,  far  fidrer  than  aught  we  have  ever  gaaedupon  before— 
the  atmosphere  may  be  more  balmy— and  the  groves  more  musieal 
with  birds;  but  afar  in  the  bleak  north  is  the  heart  of  the  iaiMng 
invalid,  and  strange  flowers,  with  their  strange  fragrance,  onacoas- 
tsmed  melodies^  and  eternal  sunshine,  serve  only  to  fotigoe  tiie 
enfoebled  mind  with  a  wearisome  aoveltyy  or  to  pain  it  by  an  aa- 
sympathizing  brightm 
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Tbe  0aftd0  of  life  \mi  been  for  months  fait  ebbiag  with  Gertrudo 
Wilbur.  As  a  last  resort,  die  was  taken  to  Florida  ;  bot  for  her 
aU  restorati?es  were  in  vain.  She  pined  for  her  beloved  home,  as 
^  the  hiart  panteth  after  tiie  water  brooks,"  and  was  now  retqmng 
to  breathe  her  last  sigh  in  its  bosom. 

When  Clinton's  attention  was  arrested  by  her  fttther's  voice,  a 
rude  seat  had  just  been  placed  for  her  by  the  sailors ;  and  as  she 
saw  who  it  was  that  hung  over  her  with  such  mute  eloquence  of 
wo,  die  raisad  her  soft  dear  eyes  to  his,  with  an  expression  of 
unspeakaMe  tendeiBess* 

**  O  Gertrude,  is  it  thus  we  meet  ?"  exclaimed  Clinton,  as  his 
agony  found  utterance  in  words.    **  I  had  hoped  — — " 

^Dear  Clinton,  control  yourself!"  said  Grertrude  faintly.  **l 
am  not  so  ill  as  I  seem.  I  dare  say  I  shall  live  to  reach  home ; 
and  even  if  I  do  not,"  added  she,  sinking  her  voice  into  an  almost 
inaudible  whisper,  **  I  shall  not  repine  now,  for  you  will  be  with  me 
when  I  die." 

^  Do  not  talk  of  d^fmg  /"  exclaimed  Clinton  with  frantic  vehe- 
mence.    ^  Do  not  talk  of  dfmgf  my  love— my  life— nny  Gertrude !" 

He  had  forgotten  the  crowded  ship-— the  odd  glances  that  were 
observing  them — all  and  every  thing  but  Gertrude ! 

Long  sickness  had  made  the  invalid  like  a  child,  and  when  she 
sfiw  the  anguish  of  her  lover,  she  wept ! 

**  ForgkYe  me !  my  beloved,"  murmured  Clinton,  seating  himself 
beside  her,  and  passing  his  aim  around  her  waist,  while  her  tears 
fell  thick  upon  it.  ^  Forgive  me !  I  will  be  more  calm.  You  will 
recover !  I  know  you  will !    You  will  live  for  my  sake  !" 

The  glad  light  of  hope  flashed  from  his  eyes ;  but  no  answering 
beam  lit  up  the  wan  features  of  Gertrude. 

^  It  would  be  cruel  to  deceive  you,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head 
mournfully.  ^  The  physicians  have  given  me  up,  and  the  know- 
ledge  never  grieved  me  until  now*  I  am  so  glad  that  we  have  met. 
I  haV9  much  to  say— -much  to  explain.  Have  I  your  pardon,  Clin- 
ton, for  my  conduct  when  we  parted  7" 

**  My  pardon!"  repeated  Clinton  with  a  bewildered  air.  ^Where, 
where  is  Harry  7"  cried  he,  becoming  for  the  first  time  aware  of 
the  presence  of  old  Wilbur,  who  had  been  standing  there  all  the 
while,  apparently  as  unmoved  as  a  statue. 

The  &ther  turned  away,  and  not  all  his  pride  of  stoicism  could 
suppress  the  audible  sobs  of  h<^ess  bereavement. 

No  answer  was  necessary.    Harry  was  in  his  grave. 

Until  late  that  ni^  Clinton  sat  reading  in  the  cabin*  Gertrude 
had  given  him  a  manuscript  that  she  had  penned  while  her  strength 
yet  permitted  the  eonrtion.    Shewas  too  weak  to  say  all  she  wished, 
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and  referred  him  to  this  chronicle  of  the  past*    We  ahall  make 
some  exiractB  from  its  pagee. 

"  O  the  misery  of  that  hoar  when  you  left  me*  Clinton  !  Hany 
had  made  me  promise  to  avenge  his  injuries,  and  although  my  heart 
was  breaking  I  coldly  repulsed  you.  I  knew  that  in  the  perilous 
Toyage  you  were  to  commence  upon  the  morrow  a  thousand  dangers 
were  lurking.  Tou  were  to  ride  upon  stormy  seas,  and  visit  climes 
whose  air  was  the  breath  of  pestilence.  And  yet  I  sent  you  forth 
in  sorrow  to  combat  these  dangers !  I  added  the  bitterness  of  die- 
appointed  love  to  the  natural  regrets  of  absence !  But  you  were 
revenged,  Clinton.  For  hours  afler  you  had  gone  I  sat  in  the  dull 
stupor  of  despair,  and  when  at  last  the  visible  worid  became  ob- 
vious to  my  senses,  I  longed  to  lay  my  head  upon  a  pillow  from 
which  I  could  never  be  aroused.  My  heart  was  all  your  own,  and 
that  dreadful  struggle  gave  the  first  shock  to  the  wheels  of  life. 
Ah !  why  did  you  not  tell  me,  Clinton,  when  I  reproached  you  with 
your  treatment  of  Harry,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  its  cause  ?  I 
know  it  was  your  surpassing  love  that  imposed  your  silence !  Tou 
would  fain  have  warded  from  my  breast  the  arrows  of  affliction,  al- 
though they  pierced  y<mr  own  as  you  guarded  me.  I  now  understand 
your  motives ;  and,  however  I  may  mourn  over  the  irremediable 
past,  I  shall  ever  exult  in  their  heroic  purity." 

**  My  Brother !  my  Brother !  was  it  indeed  ytm  that  I  beheld  ? 
That  staggering  gait—  those  drivelKng  accents— that  maudlin  fond- 
ness-—could  it  be  my  pride,  my  Harry  that  I  gazed  upon  t  Was 
ikig  the  being  for  whom  I  had  sacrificed  my  happiness ;  nay  more, 
the  happiness  of  the  truest  heart  that  ever  beat  in  the*  breast  of 
mortal?  Never  shaH  I  forget  the  agony  of  that  moment,  when 
the  conviction  burst  upon  me  with  the  blasting  vividness  of  light- 
ning! It  was  impouMe  to  be  deceived.  The  habit  had  been 
stealing  over  him  for  years.  That  fatal  popularity !  Ah  !  why  did 
he  ever  overcome  his  disinclination  to  society !  And  you  had  been 
aware  of  it,  Clinton,  and  had  strove  to  sare  him.  I  learned  it  all 
afterwards,  when  it  was  too  late*  I  might  have  known  it  before. 
I  might  have  ibiovfi  that  if  my  Harry  had  been  as  he  once  was,  die 
soul  of  magnanimity  and  honour,  he  would  never  have  exacted  that 
rash  and  fearful  promise.     But  I  dreamed  not  of  the  truth !" 

^He  was  dead!  There  he  lay  as  the  destroying  angel  had 
smitten  him.  No  time  had  been  granted  him  for  repentance.  He 
was  summoned  before  his  God  in  the  midst  of  his  unhallowed  or- 
gies. Mercy !  mercy !  Almighty,  for  that  offlsnding  soul !  "At 
who  can  fathom  the  goodness  of  Omnipotence?  Perhaps  even  in  his 
last  moment  the  pardoning  sceptre  was  extended  to  my  Harry. 
O,  let  me  at  least  Aeljeee  that  he  was  forgiven !   Was  it  not  a  token 
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for  hope  to  dwell  upon — ^that  calm  serenity  which  sat  upon  his  no- 
ble brow  ?  The  bloated  redness  that  had  recently  disfigured  him, 
was  gone ;  and  he  lay  there  looking  as  innocent  and  beautiful  as 
he  had  ever  done,  even  in  the  glad  days  of  his  early  youth." 

"  I  am  dying !  Clinton,  dying  in  a  strange  land  !  O,  could  I  but 
once  more  reach  my  homcy  and  tread  where  you  have  trod ;  could 
I  again  breathe  the  air  which  you  have  breathed^  and  hear  that  little 
robin  in  the  honey-suckle,  to  whose  warblings  we  have  so  oflen 
listened  together,  I  should  depart  content.  Do  not  grieve  too  deeply 
for  my  fate,  dear  Clinton.  I  would  not  even  be  remembered  if  it 
should  give  you  pain  to  think  of  me.  You  said  when  I  last  saw 
you,  that,  cruel  as  I  was,  you  should  never  cease  to  love  me,  and 
that  the  time  might  come  when  I  should  repent  of  my  injustice. 
That  time  has  come,  and  most  humbly  do  I  entreat  your  forgive- 
ness. God  bless  you !  Clinton.  Your's  is  not  a  heart  that  can 
easily  forget;  but  time  wiU  soften  sorrow.  Comfort  my  father 
when  I  am  gone,  for  he  will  have  none  else  to  comfort  him !" 

Sweet  Gertrude  Wilbur !  Not  in  the  bosom  of  thy  home  didst 
thou  expire.  The  robin  that  Spring  reared  a  new  brood  beneath 
thy  window,  but  thou  wert  not  there  to  mark  it.  The  flowers 
sprang  again  into  loveliness,  but  the  hand  that  tended  them  was 
cold  in  the  cheerless  grave.  Amid  the  bowlings  of  a  storm— while 
the  ship  was  fearfully  lurching — and  wild  waves  dashed  against  its 
creaking  masts,  thy  gentle  spirit  passed  from  its  tenement  of  clay, 
and  the  arms  of  Clinton  surrendered  thee  to  thy  God  ! 

Gertrude's  last  wish  was  complied  with.  She  was  laid  beside 
Harry  in  the  village  church-yard,  there  to  wait  the  coming  of  that 
awful  day,  when  <^  earth  and  sea  shall  give  up  their  dead,"  and  the 
victim  arise  with  her  destroyer. 

Years  passed  away.  Old  Wilbur  returned  to  his  cottage,  and 
resumed  his  usual  habits.  His  torpid  apathy  increased,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  aU  human  feeling  was  extinct  within  him. 
He  used  often  to  totter  forth  upon  the  heights ;  and  as  his  blank 
gaze  wandered  around,  some  'strolling  idler  would  point  him  out  to 
his  companion — as  old  Isaac  Wilbur,  he  who  was  once  so  rich ! 
At  last — he  died. 

Mary  Moncrief  was  of  a  temperament  happily  constituted  for  en- 
joyment in  this  life.  She  soon  forgot  Harry,  and  forming  a  bril- 
liant alliance,  was  as  happy  as  gaiety  and  splendour  could  make  her. 

No  second  love  ever  replaced  Grertrude  in  the  bosom  of  Clinton. 
He  is  now  a  veteran  commander  in  the  service  ;  and  although  the 
voice  of  fame  is  loud  in  his  praise,  and  wealth  and  honours  have 
been  showered  upon  him,  there  is  an  aching  void  in  his  heart  which 
this  worid  can  never  fill.  E.  B.  C. 
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THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  CROSS.* 

BT  F.  ▲.  DURIVAQE. 

I. 

Abote  Ihe  chapel's  shattered  arch 

The  Terdant  iry  twines, 
And  o'er  the  oriel  bends  the  larch, 

Around  it  cling  the  Tines  : 
The  crumbled  pavement  feels  no  more 

The  Benedictine's  tread, 
The  sky  alone  is  bending  o'er 

The  altar  and  the  dead. 

ri. 
The  southern  wind  its  holy  hymn 

Breathes  to  the  evening  star — 
Like  music  of  the  seraphim^ 

It  greets  us  from  afar. 
How  sad  and  soft  the  twilight  gloom 

Of  ruined  fane  and  tree — 
The  shadows  brooding  o'er  the  tomb 

Of  buried  chivalry ! 

III. 
The  marble  figure  of  a  knight 

On  yonder  tombstone  lies, 
Dim  seen  in  that  sepulchral  light 

That  falls  from  sombre  skies. 
His  gauntlet's  grasp  a  shattered  cross 

Is  straining  to  uprear, 
As  if  the  sacred  symbol's  loss  ■ 

Had  been  a  dying  fear. 

iv; 
Long  years  above  the  dead  have  rolled 

Their  waves  of  joy  and  wo ; 
The  worm  hath  gnawed  the  banner's  fold 

And  mouldered  long  ago ; 
For  centuries  gray  have  torn  away 

The  warrior's  gory  fame — 
And  we,  the  children  of  to-day, 

Can  barely  trace  his  name. 

v. 
Climb  yonder  rock-embattled  steep, 

And  mark  his  lonely  towers ; 
There,  trailing  vines  delight  to  weep 

With  Autumn's  crimson  flowers. 

*  Suggeated  by  a  plctare  la  tbe  povesrion  of  J.  Mattiwn,  Caq. 
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Where  once  his  bell  the  warder  rang, 

And  blew  his  mellow  horn, 
Where  once  the  courtly  minstrel  sang, 

The  bird  salutes  the  mom. 

VI. 

And  there  Sir  Alan  dwelt  of  yore, 

Sir  Alan,  brave  and  gay, 
Whose  belt  a  weighty  falchion  bore 

His  arm  alone  could  sway. 
The  golden  spur  that  graced  his  heel 

A  princess  buckled  on, 
When  knighthood  from  a  monarch's  steel 

Was  prize  of  battle  won. 

TH. 

The  princess  had  an  eye  of  fire, 

Dark  flowed  her  raven  hair— 
Ah !  who  could  look  without  desire 

On  one  so  proud  and  fair  1 
As  mortals  have  been  known  to  gaze 

On  Dian  pure  and  bright, 
And  lose  their  reason  in  the  blaze — 

So  fared  it  with  the  knight. 

vra. 
The  silver  regent  of  the  sky 

Pursues  her  lofty  way, 
Nor  pauses  though  the  maniac  die 

Beneath  her  blessed  ray. 
The  princess  at  the  tournament 

Bestowed  her  smiles  on  all, 
But,  far  from  lists  and  silken  tent. 

Sir  Alan  paced  his  hall. 

IX. 

No  more  his  gay  pavilion  shone, 

No  more  his  pennon  rose. 
No  more  his  courser  bore  him  on 

To  deal  triumphant  blows. 
Though  heralds  "  largesse'*  cried  aloud. 

This  open  hand  no  more 
Should  scaUer  to  the  brilliant  crowd 

Its  showers  of  golden  ore. 

X. 

Sir  Alan's  bark  hath  swept  the  sea 

And  reached  a  foreign  strand, 
Sir  Alan's  flag  is  floating  free. 

By  foreign  breezes  fanned. 
And  he  hath  sworn  the  cross  to  bear 

As  long  as  sun  shall  shine 
On  Paynim  crescent,  hung  in  air 

Above  the  holy  shrine. 
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XI. 

Ah !  who  that  marked  his  lofty  crest, 

Could  picture  half  his  wo  1 
Though  blazing  mail  was  on  his  breast, 

His  heart  was  dark  below. 
Ah  !  vainly  doth  his  charger  bear 

The  knight  along  the  plain, 
Soon  shall  the  fierce  crusader  wear 

The  captive's  galling  chain. 

zn. 
By  thronging  numbers  borne  to  earth, 

Dragged  through  the  city's  gate, 
The  theme  of  slaves'  insulting  mirth — 

This  was  Sir  Alan's  fate. 
His  friends  have  fled,  are  slain  or  dead, 

And  blood  is  on  his  mail ; 
Ah  t  who  for  him  the  tear  shall  shed, 

Or  raise  the  plaintive  wail ! 

ZIII. 

Oh !  where  can  warrior  fight  or  &U 

Without  one  pitying  tear  % 
Where  woman  lives,  she  folds  his  pall 

And  decks  with  flowers  his  bier. 
When  midnight  o'er  the  minaret 

Its  trembling  radiance  flung — 
The  guard  upon  the  dungeon  set 

Its  portals  open  swung. 

XIV. 

With  dark  eyes  flashing  through  their  veil 

Like  star-beams  piercing  mist. 
With  brow  and  bosom  marble  pale, 

By  sunbeams  never  kissed. 
With  naked  feet  that  fell  like  snow 

Upon  the  stony  floor, 
While  silk  concealed  her  bosom's  glow— 

A  lady  passed  the  door. 

XV. 

She  wore  the  sultan's  signet-ring. 

Before  whose  magic  fire 
The  dungeon  gate  must  open  swing, 

The  turbaned  slaves  retire. 
She  takes  the  captive's  passive  hand<~ 

What  means  this  wild  dismay  1 
Why  does  the  lady  shivering  stand, 

With  dark  eyes  turned  away  1 

XVI. 

In  vain  above  the  sultan's  foe 
The  sultan's  bride  shall  weep. 

Vainly,  in  wild  dishevelled  flow 
Her  raven  tresses  sweep. 
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She  sought  the  knight  to  own  her  flame, 

Hia  love,  his  guide  to  be : — 
But  Death  before  the  princess  came, 

And  set  the  captive  free. 

XVIL 

His  native  earth  receiving  lapped 

His  dust  from  Syria  sent, 
And  here  full  long  his  banner  flapped 

Till  every  fold  was  rent. 
But  Time  hath  marred  his  sculptured  form, 

And  dimmed  his  knightly  &me ; 
And  soon  shall  age  and  driving  storm 

Obliterate  his  name. 


THE  HUMBLE  REMONSTRANCE  OF  THE  LETTER  R. 

This  happy  country  is  a  Republic,  and  in  a  republic  the  rights  of 
all  are  said  to  be  respected.     Alas  !  how  many  fine  sounding  theo- 
ries, when  brought  to  the  test  of  experience,  ^  melt  into  air !'' 
Surely  I,  if  possessed  of  any  thing  like  literary  pride,  might  reiterate 
this  declamation,  and  could  I  hut  find  a  **  local  habitation,"  might 
rant,  and  rave,  and  roar  in  vain ;  for  while  my  rights  are  disre- 
garded, my  voice  is  silenced ;  yet  that  voice  has  never  been  accused 
of  harshness,  and  those  rights  are  coeval  with  the  first  formation  of 
the  language.    To  what,  then,  can  I  attribute  this  contempt  t   If  it 
be  to  the  high  station  that  I  hold  in  Royalty,  have  I  not  equal  force 
in  Republicanism  ?  and  my  importance  in  Reason  and  Religion  not 
even  my  enemies  presume  to  question.     It  is  not,  in  truth,  when  I 
usher  in  the  word,  or  even  the  syllable,  that  I  am  usually  put  to  si- 
lence ;  but  whenever  I  can  be  slyly  passed  over  in  the  midst  of  my 
companions,  or  be  shut  out  as  I  fall  into  the  rear,  then  it  is  that  I 
am  without  ceremony  flatly  excluded.     Thus,  though  I  am  per- 
mitted to  hold  my  place  in  the  name  of  the  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts,  yet  am  I  jostled  from  my  principal  station  in  his  title  ;  and 
Crooenor  Everett,  the  champion  of  Libety^  is  heard  from  many  a 
tongue  which  ought  to  do  me  justice.     My  crooked  neighbour, 
whose  hissings  are  said  to  fill  the  language  with  the  sibillations  of 
serpents,  though  of^n  abused,  is  never,  except  in  cases  of  physical 
impossibility,  defrauded  of  the  ** mouth  homouTi*  though  ^ breath^** 
it  may  be,  **  lohich  (he  poor  heart  wouidfam  deny^  but  dares  not.**  Nay, 
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its  whistle  is  sometimes  heard  to  sound  through  some  lawless  lip  in 
defiance  of  all  the  restraints  which  the  authority  of  grammar  has 
imposed  upon  it.  However,  it  is  not  of  such  offenders  that  I  would 
now  speak :  it  is  of  those  from  whom  I  ought  to  expect  fair  treat- 
ment, of  the  well-educated  and  the  eloquent,  that  I  complain.  In 
some  of  their  finest  productions  I  am  rudely  thrust  aside,  and  half 
the  effect  of  oratory  is  destroyed  for  want  of  my  full,  harmonious 
tone.  Even  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  what  *^  questionable 
shapes"  are  presented  to  the  mind  hy  driving  me  away !  Admii^tion 
sinks  into  compassion  when  the  fair  maid  talks  of  the  pus  in  her 
hand ;  contempt  rests  on  the  fop  who  describes  his  dress  as  of  the 
fussed  fashion ;  and  pity  may  well  fall  upon  the  scholar  who  speaks 
of  himself  as  possessing  a  mussiful  disposition.  Who  could  trace 
back  the  name  of  Thusday  to  that  of  Thor,  the  thunderer  ?  and  who 
can  find  in  the  pe/er,  pefix^  pepare,  d^c.  dec,  that  constantly  assail 
the  ear,  the  expressive  pr(B  from  which  they  are  derived  ?  Against 
the  Irishman,  indeed,  my  complaint  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  Far 
from  neglecting,  he  seizes  upon  me  wherever  I  can  be  found ;  and 
with  all  the  fervour  of  his  nation,  holds  me  trembling  to  his  Up  as 
though  he  would  exclaim  with  Coriolanus,  **  Now  for  a  kisSf  long  as 
my  exile  /"  The  Roman's,  however,  was  a  lawful  embrace,  not  so 
the  Hibernian's ;  and  as  I  wish  not  for  illicit  fondness,  I  would  as 
earnestly  call  upon  kirn  to  moderate  his  regard,  as  I  would  entreat 
the  native  American  to  pay  me  the  honour  that  is  my  lawful  due. 

There  was  once  a  schoolmaster,  who,  feeling  for  me  all  the  respect 
that  I  deserve,  remarked  with  displeasure  that  one  of  his  pupils, 
from  some  natural  or  acquired  defect,  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of 
passing  me  by.  The  consequence  was,  that  as  often  as  the  ofience 
was  committed,  the  culprit  was  compelled  to  conjugate  that  delight- 
ful verb  which  seems  to  have  been  invented  to  do  me  honour,  J2ifO, 
ruerey  dz^c. ;  and  never  once,  through  all  its  harmonious  varieties,  did 
the  urchin  dare  to  slight  me.  The  remedy  was  effectual.  But  this 
was  in  the  good  old  days  of  authority,  when  the  pedagogue  was 
armed  with  power  to  enforce  obedience,  and  pains  and  penalties 
were  the  consequence  of  perverseness.  At  the  present  time,  indeed, 
the  requisition  might  be  unavailing,  the  experiment  end  but  in  mer- 
riment, and  the  poor  Dominie's  Ruo,  ruere^  be  saucily  answered  with 
<<  Quid  si  codum  ruat  /"  Since,  however,  such  is  the  modem  system 
of  education,  that  an  appeal  to  the  infant  reason  is  all  that  is  per- 
mitted for  the  object  of  overcoming  the  wildest  vagaries  of  child- 
hood, I  must,  in  all  humility,  present  myself  to  those  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  *<  delightful  task"  of  rearing  the  ungrown  men  and 
women,  and  earnestly  recommend  to  them  not  only  to  restore  to  me 
my  legitimate  rights  as  it  respects  themselves,  but  also  to  endeavour 
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by  all  the  means  that  are  left  within  their  power,  to  prevail  upon 
the  miniature  members  of  their  legislatures  to  acknowledge  the  jus- 
tice  of  my  claims,  to  be  sensible  of  the  music  of  my  voice,  and  to 
permit  me  to  mingle  in  their  silver  tones  wherever  the  genius  of  the 
language  has  deigned  to  place  me.  Then  shall  my  spirit  revive, 
and  with  my  deepest  roll  will  I  gratefully  reverberate  their  glad 
hurra !  R« 


STANZAS, 
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HoPEA,  ye  have  been  sehool'd 
While  in  your  early  years, 
And  thus  have  *scaped  the  fears, 
To  be  hereafter  fool'd 
Or  have  your  ardour  cool'd 
By  wo,  that  rules  all  here 
In  our  sublunar  sphere. 

Heart !  thou  art  too  fond 
For  one  that  hopes  to  rise. 
And  thou  must  sacrifice 
All  thy  affections  bland, 
Nor  let  them  thee  withstand, 
When  thou  would'st  take  a  flight 
Up  to  some  worldly  height. 

Ambition  !  thou  art  now 
To  me  a  welcome  guest: 
Tunnoiling  in  my  breast ; 
Thou  dragons'  teeth  dost  sow 
(The  seed  of  future  wo,) 
Yet  marshallest  each  thought 
To  that  that  must  be  wrought. 

Love !  I  do  not  know  thee, 
Thy  dart  and  silken  chain 
Alike  I  do  disdain, 
So  go  and  show  thee 
To  those  that  bow  unto  thee ; 
I  laugh  thy  snares  to  scorn 
For  of  thee  wo  is  bom. 

*  Fancy!  hence avaunt, 

For  by  thy  magic  ray 
Thou'tt  led  me  &r  astray, 
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And  I  should  come  to  want 
Did  I  thy  templet  haunt — 
So  Fancy,  fare  thee  well, 
With  me  thou  may*8t  not  dwell. 

Merchant!  count  thy  gains 
And  when  thou  haat  the  sum 
Will  it  not  truly  come 
To  less  of  gold  than  pains, 
I  would  not  for  the  stains 
Thou  hast  upon  thy  mind 
Have  all  thoult  leave  behind. 

Sailor !  that  dost  roam 
Upon  the  troubled  wave, 
Wherefore  dost  thou  brave 
The  ocean's  rock  and  foam  1 
Sailor,  come  thou  home, 
For  thou  wilt  find  that  dross 
Will  only  work  thee  loss. 

Soldier !  Mars  his  son 
I  would  not  for  untold 
Heaps  of  shining  gold 
Do  what  thou  hast  done ; 
Nor  have  the  blood  of  one 
Leave  stain  upon  my  hand, 
Except  for  native  land. 

Heart,  thus  dost  thou  speak ; 
But  thou  canst  not  know 
What  thou  yet  shalt  do 
When  fate  its  seals  shall  break. 
Perhaps  thou  art  so  weak 
That  thou  shalt  be  more  shamed 
Than  aught  that  thou  hast  named. 
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"  Bald,  disjointed  chat'* l^akspeare. 

Almost  every  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  haa  a 
drama  of  its  own,  more  or  less  remarkable  for  national  peculiarities. 
England  can  prodaoe  a  long  and  brilliant  list  of  dramatic  authors, 
with  the  ^*  world-renowned"  bard  of  Avon  at  their  head ;  France 
can  boast  her  Racine,  Comeille,  Moliere,  and  Voltaire ;  Germany 
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her  Godthe  and  her  SchiUer ;  there  is  even  a  man  they  call  the 
Danish  Sbakspeare ;  hut  where  is  the  national  drama  of  America  ? 
One  of  the  first  things  about  which  a  traveller  of  taste  and  curiosity 
inquires,  is  the  theatre.  **  Have  you  a  theatre  t"  he  will  ask  of 
some  plain,  intelligent  American.  **  Oh !  yes,"  replies  our  country, 
man.     "  We  have  plenty  of  play-houses.     Yonder  is  one." 

^  What !  that  building,  with  a  Grecian  front  and  Gothic  win- 
dows  ?" 

«  Tes-— that's  it ;  and  a  very  pretty  piece  of  architecture  it  is 
too,  uniting  in  harmony  the  four  antique  orders  with  Gothic  or* 
naments." 

*'  And  pray  what  do  they  act  there  ?" 

"Oh!  every  thing.  The  manager  is  very  liberal  and  enter- 
prizing,  and  always  gives  us  novelties :  in  fact,  if  he  didn't,  we 
shouldn't  patronise  him.  We  have  tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  opera, 
rope-dancing,  men-monkeys,  figurantes,  and  a  man  that  spins  a 
dinner-plate  upon  his  nose.     Every  thing,  in  short." 

And  so  we  have ;  almost  every  thing — ^which  a  pure  taste 
condemns.  Perhaps  the  traveller  enters  '*  the  drama's  home,"  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  men  who  write  the  prize  addresses,  and 
beholds  an  interior  tastefully  decorated,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  seeing  and  hearing  than  the  mammoth  theatres  of  Lon- 
don, the  great  Babel  itself.  To  be  sure  there  are  hats  and  boots  in 
the  dress  circle,  and  people  lounging  across  two  or  three  benches 
at  a  time ;  but  these  things  are  excusable  in  a  free  country,  where 
people  like  to  show  their  independence  and  contempt  of  the  aristo- 
cratic laws  of  etiquette.  On  the  whole,  the  inside  of  the  play-house 
is  much  like  an  European  one.  The  curtain  rises,  and  our  traveller 
perceives  a  yet  more  striking  resemblance.  He  hears  the  very 
same  jests  which  delighted  the  pits  of  Covent  Garden,  the  Olympic, 
or,  perhaps  {horrilnle  dictu  /)  the  Pavilion  theatre,  uttered  in  the 
same  farces ;  and  although  the  local  allusions  invariably  fail  of 
efiect,  still  the  doutle  enUndres  and  open  obscenities  are  rapturously 
applauded.  The  stranger  leaves  the  house,  admiring  the  patience 
with  which  the  good  people  listen  to  details  of  scenes  and  peculi- 
arities with  which  they  are  unfamiliar,  and  in  many  of  which  they 
can  take  no  interest. 

But  as  farces  were  only  written  to  make  us  laugh,  not  reason, 
it  is  of  very  little  matter  whence  they  are  imported ;  they  are  tri- 
fles to  send  us  smiling  away  after  a  heavy  tragedy,  a  light  desert 
following  a  substantial  dinner.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  regret 
that  we  should  be  so  entirely  dependent  on  a  foreign  market,  not 
only  for  the  desert  but  for  the  first  and  second  courses ;  and  that 
oar  caterers  should  so  exactly  model  themselves  upon  the  **  liberal 
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and  enterprising''  managers  of  the  London  stage.  No  sooner  does 
a  famous  plate-spinner,  or  an  inimitable  man-monkey  appear,  than 
a  mammoth  bill  informs  us  that  <<  the  manager,  ever  anxious  to 
gratify  a  discerning  public,  is  happy  to  inform  them  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  effecting  an  engagement  with  Signer  Yiviani,  the 
celebrated  European  Plate-spinning  Saltator,  who  has  performed  at 
Naples,  Paris,  and  London  with  unbounded  applause.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  ENORMOUS  EXPENSES  which  the  manager  incurs,  the 
box  tickets  will  be  sold  at  auc9^n."  Simultaneously  with  this  an- 
nouncement, sundry  editorial  puffs  appear  in  the  newspapers. 
Expectation  is  represented  as  being  on  tiptoe,  the  excitement  in  the 
fashionable  (?)  world  prodigious,  and  Signer  Yiviani  the  tenth 
wonder  of  the  world.  In  consequence  of  these  reports  the  Signer 
becomes  very  popular,  his  audiences  are  very  large,  and  when 
every  body  has  seen  him  spin  his  plates,  the  manager  announces  his 
appearance  **  for  the  last  time."  Every  body  rushes  to  the  theatre, 
and  the  Signor  takes  a  formal  farewell.  But  lo !  the  next  night 
the  Signor  appears  **  positively  for  the  last  time,  as  his  engagements 
at  the  South  do  not  permit  a  longer  stay."  If  he  still  continues 
"  to  draw,"  the  manager  <<  effects  a  re-engagement  for  nine  nights." 
Thus, 

"  With  more  *  last  words'  they  linger  o'er  us, 
And,  like  a  tom^eai,  die  by  inches." 

Croaker  and  Co. 

To  merit  the  ^  liberal  patfonage^  of  the  public,  how  very  ^enter- 
prising" these  managers  do  become !  It  is  ''out  of  their  power"  to 
bring  out  original  plays,  or  raise  the  salaries  of  stock  acton ;  but 
they  can  afford  to  give  SIgnora  Rumblante  Quiverante  a  guinea  a 
crotchet  for  her  ear-splitting  bravuras,  and  allow  Mademoiselle 
Entrechat  three  hundred  dollars  a  night  for  her  pigeon-wings,  and 
pay  her  in  specie.  As  for  rope-dancers,  learned  dogs,  and  five 
snakes,*  their  services  are  invaluable. 

I  am  no  enemy  of''  horse  and  hound,"  but  I  think  that  the  stage 
of  a  theatre  should  be  something  better  than  aA  arena  whereon  the 
arts  of  the  menage  and  the  training  of  the  kennel  should  be  exhi- 
bited. I  own  I  have  lost  the  ardour  of  my  youth,  and  if  any  thing 
can  prejudice  me  against  a  play,  it  is  the  promise  of  the  entire  stud 
of  beautiful  Turkish  horses,  with  one  Bactrian  camel,  one  Syrian 
dromedary,  and  an  elephant.  We  shall  soon  have  birds  as  well  as 
beasts.    Somebody  will  dramatise  Audubon's  Ornithology,  and  then 

•  Two  very  aspiring  reptiles  have  been  going  the  nmnds  of  the  tbeatras, 
performing  in  a  piece  written  expressly  for  them—entitled.  "  The  Children  of 
Chittagong,  or  the  Anacondas  of  Ceylon."  What  will  the  loTer^of  the  legiti- 
mate drama  do  when  these  poor  snakes  have  shuffled  off  this  moital  coil  J 
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we  shall  have  ^  First  Night  of  the  Ring-Tailed  Golden  Eagle,  who 
will  make  his  appearance  in  a  play  written  expressly  for  this  bird." 
To  retam  to  horses.  When  a  poor  devil  of  a  manager  can  pro- 
cure a  stud  of  nags,  he  is  much  in  the  predicament  of  a  ^  beggar 
on  horseback."  An  equestrian  mania  carries  him  away.  When* 
ever  a  dilemma  occurs  in  a  piece,  it  is  ever  with  him  as  with  the 
king  in  the  fine  old  ballad  of  Hardykn 


**  Bring  me  my  tteed  Madge,  dapple-gray !" 

He  mounts  his  heroes  and  heroines.  They  talk,  kiss,  and  fight  in 
the  saddle.  We  once  beheld  (upon  the  stage)  a  whole  troop  of  horse 
in  a  coronation  hall.  We  believe  they  had  no  better  precedent  for 
their  appearance  than  the  entrance  of  the  champion  of  England  in 
a  similar  scene  riding  a  gallant  barb. 

Next  to  an  equestrian  spectacle,  I  detest  a  horrible  play— fitage 
horrors  are  so  laughable.  There  was  Der  FreUckutz.  There  was  a 
fine  old  German  story  spoiled  when  they  brought  that  on  the  English 
fltage  ;  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber  would  have  shuddered  at  it.  The 
story  was  ond  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind.  We  have  taken  a  fearful 
pleasure  in  reading  it,  for  it  was  really  a  ghost  story,  not  wound  off 
with  a  tissue  of  explanations  that  laughed  in  the  face  of  your  ere- 
dulity  like  the  latter  end  of  one  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  romances,  but  a 
genuine  ghost  story,  with  plenty  of  hobgoblins,  a  mora),  and  a  devil. 
The  tale  curdles  your  blood,  like  Burger's  ^  Leonora"  and  **  Wild 
Huntsman,"  like  Goethe's  wild  and  frenzied  **  Bride  of  Corinth." 
Carl  Maria  Von  Weber  caught  a  spark  of  inspiration  from  the 
corpse-light  of  the  legend,  and  the  **  Freischutz"  music  is  enough  of 
itself  to  give  him  immortality.  He  who  can  listen  unmoved  to  the 
mysterious  overture,  to  the  wild  song  of  invisible  spirits,  to  the 
bridal  and  the  hunting  choruses,  need  never  breathe  a  syllable 
about  music-— he  hath  none  in  his  soul,  nor  have  the  gods  made  him 
poetical.  As  a  drama,  **  Der  Freischutz"  is  not  eminently  success- 
ful, because  the  stage  horrors  are  so  palpably  artificial,  so  totally  at 
variance  with  the  images  created  by  the  strange  melodies  of  the 
composer.  There  is  a  mighty  **  flare  up"  of  red  and  blue  lights,  a 
great  flapping  and  flourishing  of  canvass  bats  and  owls,  a  strutting 
about  of  real  flesh-and-blood  skeletons,  and  a  profuse  expenditure  of 
India  fire-crackers ;  but  it  ia  not  the  thing  after  all.  The  smoke 
does  invade  our  lungs  and  make  us  cough,  and  the  skeleton  super- 
numeraries do  make  us  laugh  ;  and  we  cannot  realize  ipuch  horror 
after  reading  in  the  play-bills,  ''  the  incantation  properties  by  Mr. 
Such-a-One,  the  monsters  by  Mr.  Somebody  Somethiiigff" 

I  know  that  the  task  of  finding  fault  is  not  difficult.   I  know  that 
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it  is  easier  to  abuse  the  stage  as  it  is^  than  to  suggest  some  prac- 
tical amelioration.  In  the  first  place  we  must  create  a  national 
dramatic  literature.  It  is  in  vain  for  managers  to  say  that  the  pub- 
lic will  not  pay  for  native  literature,  the  experiment  has  not  been 
fairly  tried*  There  was  a  time  when  publishers  would  not  look  at 
the  manuscripts  of  American  novelists ;  but  a  few  American  nov^ 
that  were  smuggled  into  the  world  succeeded,  others  followed,  and 
now  the  production  of  a  tale  or  romance  on  this  side  of  the  water  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  miracle.  Let  the  managers  of  theatres 
afibrd  facilities  to  our  authors,  encouraging  them  to  write  and  o£fer 
plays,  allowing  them  a  liberal  share  of  the  profits  of  those  which 
succeed,  and  we  shall  soon  see  whether  the  same  talents  which  can 
produce  interesting  novels  is  adequate  to  the  composition  of  interest- 
ing dramas.  There  is  no  reason  for  our  servile  dependence  upon 
England  for  the  amusements  of  our  evenings.  Her  dramatic  star  has 
set ;  but  must  we,  because  she  has  few  dramatists  of  note,  because  her 
stage  is  degraded,  and  her  modern  drama  a  name ;  must  we  conclude 
that  we  are  doomed  to  a  similar  inferiority,  copy  her  dulness,  and  echo 
her  inanities  ?  Our  enterprize  forbids  this.  I  confess  that  I  am  among 
those  who  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  the  drama  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  I  hope  to  see  our  theatres,  freed  from  every 
pollution,  the  resort  of  the  intelligent,  the  cultivated,  the  wealthy 
and  the  lovely  of  our  land  ;  I  hope  to  hear  their  walls  echo  only  the 
lofliest  sentiments,  such  as  Shakspeare  or  Schiller  would  not  have 
blushed  to  own.  D. 


MUSINGS  IN  MOUNT  AUBURN. 

BvMUOHT  has  faded,  finom  the  flowery  hiUa, 

And  evening  o*er  the  fragrant  heighu  is  Unsking; 
The  lowly  murmurs  of  the  mountain  rills, 

Whose  limped  waters  o'er  the  rocks  are  gushing, 
Meet  on  the  air  in  music,  and  the  sound 

Swells  o'er  the  stilhiess  of  the  solemn  hour, 
And  with  the  grandeur  on  the  Heay'ns  around, 
Fall  on  the  feelings  with  subduing  pow'r, 
And  woo  the  weary  mind  from  scenes  of  bustling  life, 
To  wander  in  the  ihade^-away  from  all  its  ttrile. 
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Moment  for  meditatioa !  how  I  feel 

Thy  solitude  1  And  while  the  dews  are  weeping, 
From  the  abodes  of  living  men  I  steal, 

To  muse  in  silence  where  the  dead  are  sleeping ; 
And  now,  Moant  Auburn,  while  amid  thy  gloom. 

From  mound  to  Mausoleum  I  may  go. 
May  I  remember  that  the  dreary  tomb, 

Its  dismal  arras  will  around  me  throw. 
And  whUe  man's  frail  mortality  may  moulder  here, 
The  soul,  unhurt  by  sin,  may  seek  a  better  sphere. 

And  multitudes  who  tread  these  sacred  aisles, 

Where  buds  and  blossoms  in  their  pride  are  growing, 
With  cheeks  of  vermU  and  their  lips  in  smiles — 

While  yet  the  bow'rs  all  beautiful  are  glowing, 
Struck  by  the  Monster  in  their  prime  may  fall ; 

And  weeping  friends,  with  "  fainting  steps  and  slow," 
May  bear  their  bodies  'neath  the  sable  pall. 

To  their  lone  rest — the  flowery  turf  below, 
And  then  return  to  mingle  with  the  busy  throng, 
8port  carelessly  awhile,  and  follow  them  ere  long. 

I  come  to  commune  with  the  voiceless  crowd. 

And  gather  wisdom  in  the  tide  of  feeling 
That  rushes  with  the  thoughts  of  pall  and  shroud, 

When  melancholy  o*€r  the  mind  is  stealing; 
And  if  beside  the  Cenotaph  1  tread, 

Whose  sculpture  doth  some  history  reveal ; 
Or  o'er  the  ashes  of  less  honoured  dead. 

On  the  green  sward  in  deepest  awe  I  kneel, 
'T  may  seem  as  though  some  sleeper's  spirit  died  with  mine, 
Hold  hallow'd  converse  beside  the  lowly  shrine. 

Beneath  me  here  in  silence  doth  repose. 

The  dust  of  the  great  Spurzheim ;  he  whose  spirit 
So  like  a  thing  of  Heaven,  high  uprose. 

As  if  its  spotless  heirdom  to  inherit 
Before  the  Tabernacle  of  its  time's  sojourn 

Had  worn  out  half  its  years,  and  he  has  gained, 
Beyond  the  dark  unfiithomable  bourne 

A  shining  home,  where  science  ever  reigned; 
And  he,  improving  still,  in  intellectual  might. 
May  wing  his  way  for  ever  through  the  halls  of  light. 

The  stainless  marble  that  doth  maik  the  spot 

Where  the  great  Philosopher's  form's  decaying, 
Is  more  than  epitaph'd,  though  it  hath  not 

The  fulsome  eulogy  that  friendship  praying. 
Full  oft  on  the  unconscious  slab  doth  write, 

To  rear  o'er  the  unworthy,  as  though  the  deed, 
The  dead  could  rescue  from  disgraceful  night, 

And  this  memorial  clothe  in  Virtue's  meed. 
"  Spdru£im"  is  all  the  ice-cold  marble  doth  contain. 
The  name  its^f  is  history,  and  matt  e'er  remain. 
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And  here,  a  snowy  shaft,  an  Ashmitn's  worth 
Hath  memoried  in  marble — ^proudly  telling 
That  MIND,  when  fails  its  monument  of  earth, 
Doth  seek  a  higher  and  a  holier  dwelling — 
In  realms  congenial  to  its  growing  pow'r, 

Where  imcreated  and  unclouded  day, 
The  spirit's  lofty  and  eternal  dower. 

Its  ever  brightening  splendours  doth  array ; 
And  the  free  mind,  unfettered  in  its  high  carejsr,  '^ 

Is  soaring  ever  upward  through  its  boundless  sphere. 

Yon  tall  oak  shelters  Hoffman's  resting  place; 

In  youth  he  started  for  the  pearl  of  glosy — 
With  vigour  ran  his  intellectual  race. 

And  ere  Fame's  iron  pen  had  marked  his  story 
Death  winged  the  (atal  arrow,  and  he  fell —  i 

Fell  while  the  path  to  eminence  he  trode. 
For  whom  the  partial  gods  do  lore  full  well. 

Are  taken  early  to  their  blest  abode ; 
The  marble  tells  his  worth  to  ail  who  walk  this  grove. 
His  spirit  wanders  o*er  the  blissful  fields  above. 

This  Temple-tomb  is  ftom  Italians  shore. 

Cut  from  the  quarry  of  a  classic  mountain, 
Adown  whose  side  did  classic  waters  pour. 

Sparkling  like  silver  from  their  wild-wood  fountain.  i 

In  gazing  on  its  beauty — how  the  heart  -• 

Leaps  in  its  ftdness  as  the  thoughts  arise, 
Of  the  fair  land  afar  that  cradled  Art, 

And  looked  on  Science  with  a  mother's  eyes ! 
That  she  should  rend  in  twain  her  hills  where  beauty  blooms, 
Marring  their  loveliness  to  give  the  nations  tombs. 

Perchance  Boccaccio  once  was  seen  to  stand 

On  the  tall  mount  amid  its  crown  of  flowers ; 
Or  Dante  heard  to  sing  his  favourite  land 

While  wandering  among  her  blooming  bowers; 
And  other  worthies  may  have  stood  upon 

The  soil  that  hid  this  marble  from  their  sight, 
And  told  of  Cities  that  the  sword  had  won ; 

Or  Kingdoms  crushed  by  the  usurper's  might 
'  And  this  thrice  lonely  tomb  perhaps  may  be  the  part 
Of  some  tall  Temple  that  adorns  that  land  of  art. 

Low  in  yon  valley  by  the  little  lake,  i 

Whose  waters  now  are  in  the  moonlight  sparkling, 
In  the  deep  slumber  that  no  voice  can  wake,  * 

Lies  Hannah  Adams,  and  around  her  darkling 
Hang  the  deep  shadows  of  the  ravine  wild. 

As  if  stern  nature  had  her  gloom  weeds  worn. 
To  weep  in  solitude  o'er  a  favourite  child, 
Whom  some  rude  monster  from  her  love  had  torn ; 
Adams,  the  great  "  Historian  of  the  Jews"  she  sleeps. 
While  man  her  works  and  learning  in  memorial  keisps. 
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Beneath  this  little  mound,  whose  breast  doth  bear 

A  mimic  forest  of  the  fairest  roses, 
A  sleeper,  taken  firom  this  world  of  care 

Ere  wo  had  touched  its  path— in  peace  reposes. 
The  slumber  of  the  innocent  is  sweet, 

And  like  the  peace  of  Heaven  is  the  tomb 
Where,  covered  in  its  snow-white  winding-sheet, 

The  infant  form  is  laid  within  its  gloom ; 
Youth,  bloom,  and  loveliness  are  alike  the  prey 
Of  the  relentless  tyrant— all  must  own  his  sway. 

Beside  the  hillock  is  a  longer  grave, 

And  near  the  valley's  ivied  edge,  another,  ; 

The  forms  they  hide  were  worn  by  sorrow's  wave. 

The  fother  sleeps  in  that,  in  this  the  mother. 
Of  these,  a  saddening  story  hath  been  told 

Of  keen  misfortune  in  their  early  love ; 
Though  young  in  years,  they  were  in  sorrow  old ; 

And  gladly  left  the  world  for  Heaven  above. 
And  while  beneath  the  turf  their  bodies  are  at  rest, 
On  high  their  ransomed  spirits  wander  with  the  blest. 

I  lean  against  this  granite  column  now. 

And  while  pale  Cynthia  in  her  silver  shedding 
Through  the  thick  foliage  on  my  aching  brow, 

I  think  upon  the  steps  that  I've  been  treading, 
And  in  my  heart's  sincerity  I  pray 

These  solemn  scenes  may  be  a  lesson  true, 
'And  the  deep  meditations  of  this  day 

May  be  my  Monitor  life's  journey  through. 
And  when  I-leave  this  world  of  trial,  may  I  tread 
The  blinful  aisles  of  Heaven  with  Mount  Auburn's  dead. 

Baltimobb,  Maryland.  J.  N.  M. 


THE  "ION"  OF  PLATO: 

0B9 

THE  PLATONIC  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  POETRY. 


How  remarkable,  when  contrasted  with  the  modem  faahions  in 
literaturoy  is  fflb  simple  dress  of  the  Platonic  philosophy !  Who 
would  select  a  casual  conversation  on  the  highway,  between  a  player 
and  a  sag^  as  a  medium  for  communicating  to  the  present  genera- 
tion a  theory  and  analytic  disquisition  concerning  the  imagination? 
Surely  no  one,  except  he  intended  that  his  treatise  should  be  con* 
as  a  stray  chapter  from  a  modem  noTel,  or  a  gratuitous 
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specimen  of  some  yet  **  unpublished  tale/'  Tet  such  was  the  me* 
dium  which  Plato  chose  for  one  of  his  fundamental,  oft-repeated, 
and  favourite  doctrines ;  and  most  excell^itly,  when  all  things  are 
considered,  does  it  seem  suited. 

Ion,  the  namesake  of  the  treatise,  is  an  Ephesian,  who  has  left  his 
native  country  to  seek  fortune  in  the  favours  of  the  Grecian  public. 
He  is  a  strolling  rhapsodist  and  player,  and  prides  himself  especiaUj 
upon  his  delivery  of  Homer.  Yet  he  is  not  a  ^  star,"  nor  is  he  a 
component  of  any  Thespian  company  constellated.  He  is  simple 
Ion,  and  needs  no  gas-lit,  boxed^  and  pitted  theatre,  nor  waits  for  an 
announcement.  He  is  engaged  to  the  public,  and  they  are  his  ma- 
nager ;  he  suits  himself  to  times  and  places,  and  wanders  from  city 
to  city.  At  market-time  and  on  holidays  he  is  seen  breaking  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  till  he  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  public 
square,  where  he  hastily  throws  down  his  outer  robe,  and,  displaying 
his  theatricals,  mounts  the  Bema.  Now  is  be  known  professionally* 
Soon  he  commences  the  song  of  Homer,  and  speaks  with  much  ges- 
ture and  melodiously :  he  knows  his  part,  and  the  shifting  crowd 
grow  more  compact  and  centre  round  him.  He  tells  them  of  the 
glories  of  Olympus ;  he  leads  them  to  the  awful  councils  of  the 
Gods ;  now  he  speaks  something  pitiful  concerning  Hecuba,  or  of 
Andromache,  or  of  old  Priam ;  he  describes  Ulysses,  o'erwom  with 
travel,  and  after  his  long  absence  unexpectedly  appearing  before  his 
handmaids,  and  pouring  down  his  arrows  at  their  feet ; — the  hum 
•f  the  Agora  is  stilled ;  the  fish- woman  sets  down  her  basket,  the 
butcher  leans  upon  his  saw ;  a  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  that  young 
maiden,  and  all  forgotten  are  **  the  wonders  of  the  town ;" — '<  it  was 
not  magnanimous  thus  to  drag  Hector,"  whispered  yon  quick^yed 
youth  to  his  father ;  and  his  father  looked  sideway  and  smiled. — 
But  Ion  has  ceased  speaking,  and  they  throw  money  on  the  Bema* 
It  is  now  vacant  as  before.  Then  rolls  back  the  stream  of  life  to 
earthly  channels ;  again  it  smoothes  its  surface,  and  its  depths 
grow  stagnant* 

There  has  been  a  festival  at  Epidauris  in  honour  of  the  God  iEs- 
culapeius.  Ion  has  been  present,  and  displayed  his  powers  ;  and 
just  as  he  enters  Athens  upon  his  retom,  our  dialogue  commences* 
The  Epidaurians,  besides  the  field  sports  and  gymnastic  exercises 
oharacteristic  of  a  Grecian  holiday,  on  this  occasion  have  insti- 
tuted trials  of  the  skill  of  different  rhapsodists,  musiciSns,  and  poets* 
Ion  has  been  a  competitor  among  the  former,  and  the  successful 
one ;  for  he  conies  before  us,  apparently,  with  perfect  self-satisfoc- 
tion,  and  crowned  with  a  golden  crown*  We  may  presume  him  to 
be  naturally  vain  and  ostentatious;  for  now  he  aiiects  a  regal 
pomp  and  grandiloquence ;  his  self-opinion  is  extravagant  and  in* 
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ibted ;  and  his  (kncy  overflows  with  the  profusion  of  his  greatness. 
He  is  a  vain  man,  as  distinguished  from  a  lover  of  famot  and,  in 
absence  of  another,  himself  trumpets  his  achievements* 


The  dramatic  merits  as  well  as  poetry,  of  the  Platonic  writings  in 
distinctions  of  character  of  this  kind,  are  by  no  means  to  be  disre« 
garded.    Besides  the  pleasare  and  relief  which  they  afibrd  to  the 
intent  and  labouring  thought  of  the  reader,  they  will  assist  his  me- 
mory and  enrich  him  with  choice  associations.     He  will  see  fre- 
quently the  practical  bearing  and  tendency  of  an  opinion  which  the 
philosopher  ridicules  or  refutes,  ingeniously  and  exactly  exemplified 
in  the  person  who  is  made  its  mouth-piece.    Who  that  reads  the 
ReptMiCy  ever  forgets  the  noisy  Carthaginian  who  causes  so  much 
confusion  in  the  quiet  house  of  Cephalus  ?  Who  will  fail  to  see  in 
his  character,  as  displayed  during  the  beautiful  analysis  of  justice 
in  the  opening  book — as  he  boisterously  and  ridiculously  contend»-^ 
that  **  any  thing  is  just  which  conduces  to  the  interest  of  govern- 
ment as  distinct  from  the  interest  of  the  governed,"  and  after  ex- 
hausting his  ill- words  and  menaces,  changes  from  ground  to  ground, 
from  position  to  position,  yet  boasts  of  his  consistency  and  purity 
of  motive,  until  at  last  he  is  forced,  by  the  acute  yet  pleasant  in- 
terrogatories of  Socrates,  to  crouch  down,  helpless  and  spiritless, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  those  he  has  insultingly  braved^-^ho  can  fail 
to  see  in  this  man  a  fit  tool  for  government  oppression,  and  just  the 
wretch  that  for  hire  would  strangle  infont  liberty  ?  But,  besides  dra- 
matic merit  of  this  kind,  the  Platonic  dialogues,  considered  merely 
as  conversations,  are  worthy  of  commendation.    They  are  wefl  sus- 
tained  and  uniform,  and  present  pleasing  pictures  of  kind  feeling, 
politeness,  and  choice  humour.     This  latter  is  peculiar,  so  much  so 
that  Socratic  pleasantry  is  no  less  characteristic  of  a  kind  than 
*<  Socratic  reasoning.''    Cicero,  who  has  so  well  caught  the  spirit 
of  nato,  was  so  fiir  a  worshipper  of  his  style  and  language  as  to 
say,  ^'Jovem,  siquidem  aiunt  philosophi,  si  Gracd  loquitur,  sic 
loqui."    And  it  is  hardly  an  extravagance  of  admiration.    For  in  his 
embodyings  of  truth,  tiie  hand  of  Plato  has  given  as  more  than 
averted  and  passionless  features,  and  a  c<dd,  angular  outline ;  he 
has  shed  a  glow,  a  fervour,  and  poetic  feeling  upon  the  marble  face, 
and  placed  the  light  of  a  winning  smile  in  Truth's  eye  of  solemn 
beauty.    His  lips  are  touched  with  honey,  and  he  speaks  poetic 
language.    They  were  not  wasted  ;  his  early  years  devoted  to  the 
Muses.    The  natural  impulse  which  moved  his  youthfiil  aspirations 
to  an  immortality  like  Homer's,  had  not  spent  its  force  when  he 
tamed  firom  the  ideal  to  J^  teachings  of  a  sage  like  Socrates.    His 
imagination  blended  with  his  understanding;  he  was  yet  imbued 

VOL.  IX.  ^ 
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with  the  dreamj  and  ipiritual  beauty  of  the  haunted  hilli,  and  he 
knelt  not  to  philosophy  ere  he  had  bathed  in  HeliccHi.  How  then 
should  he  view  nature  and  being*  except  witii  a  poet's  enthusiasm 
and  gladness  t  The  Egeria  whom  he  sought  in  the  groves  of  Acade- 
maSf  was  a  daughter  of  the  Muses :  should  she  speak  with  other 
than  a  voice  of  song  and  harmony  ? 

It  may  be  said  of  Plato,  that  while  he  has  seldom  lost  ihe  poet  in 
the  philosopher,  he  has  sometimes  lost  the  philosopher  in  the  poet. 
Yet  we  mean  not  this  in  a  vulgar  sense*  We  cannot  lay  down  our 
volume,  and  say  Plato  was  a  dreamer*  Could  we  dream  truth,  it 
would  be  the  dreaming  of  Plato.  There  is  a  meaning  to  the  (ablesi 
a  principle  involved  in  the  allegory,  which  need  not  be  hidden  ex- 
cept to  the  unthinking.  We  must  look  further  than  to  the  gilded 
vase  of  the  fountain ;  we  must  search  for  its  springs  and  inward 
sources.  If  we  would  see  the  naked  trunk,  we  must  first  remove 
the  clustering  vines,  which,  with  profuse  and  golden  growtii,  enwrap 
and  almost  hide  it.    The  effi>rt  will  not  go  unrewarded. 


To  revert  to  our  dialogue : — Socrates,  as  before  stated,  meets  Ion 
upon  his  return  from  the  Epidaurian  festival.  He  greets  him,  in- 
quires  of  him  from  whence  he  arrived,  and  afterwards  of  his  sue* 
cess.  He  takes  occasion  shortly,  to  express  his  admiration  of  the 
poets,  and  of  the  happy  fortune  of  those  whose  employment  leads 
them  to  bestow  much  study  and  labour,  upon  their  writings.  He 
egresses  his  opinion  that  it  is  essential  that  a  good  actor  should 
thoroughly  master  the  meaning  and  intent  of  his  author,  and  by  no 
means  consider  it  his  only  care  to  commit  his  language  to  memory. 
Ion,  in  reply,  says  that  he  has  always  held  the  same  opinion,  and 
bestowed  great  study  upon  Homer ;  and,  as  proof  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages  which  he  has  derived  therefrom,  he  challenges  all  anti. 
quity,as  well  as  his  own  times,  to  produce  his  equal  as  a  rfaapsodist 
of  Homer.  He  tells  the  philosopher  that  it  would  be  greatly  worth 
his  while  to  listen  to  a  display,  which  he  will  make,  of  his  ability 
to  add  ornament  and  fitting  graces  to  the  Homeric  writings !  But 
Socrates,  afler  his  thanks,  seems  inclined  to  waive  this  kiiid  pro* 
posal,  and  inquires  of  Ion  whether  he  is  equally  a  proficient  with 
the  writings  of  Hesiod  and  Archilochus.  Ion  answers  that  such  is 
by  no  means  the  case,  and  that  he  wishes  for  no  greater  ability  or 
honour  than  he  has  already  attained.  He  does  ''not  wish  his  orf 
extended."  Moreover,  he  aflhms,  that  although  he  has  essayed  to 
recite  the  writings  of  other  poets  than  Homer,  yet  he  never  could 
deliver  them  with  effect;  that  they  produced  no  excitonent  of  his 
own  mind,  and  that  he  is  uniformly  dull,  and  spiritless,  and  inatten* 
tive  when  he  hears  them  recited  by  others.    This,  then,  hecomss  a 
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thoM  for  the  philosopber ;  and  towards  it,  as  invohriiig  a  peeali- 
arity  IB  the  power  of  rhapsodising,  (which  Ion  has  denominated  a 
powerof  Off,)  his  philosophical  interrogatories  are  directed.  His 
reasoning,  as  it  proceeds,  is  made  equally  applicable  to  the  power 
of  tiie  poet  as  to  the  power  of  the  player,  and  ia  an  inquiry  whether 
either  of  them  can  be  in  any  sense  powers  of  art  or  acquired 
powers.  It  may  be  thus  syllogisticaily  and  summarily  expressed :— 
Uniform  applicability  to  every  subject  of  the  same  kind  is  a  cha- 
racteristic  of  every  art  or  acquired  power.  Illustrations  of  this 
may  be  found  in  any  art ;  in  that  of  the  charioteer,  whose  skill  may 
be  displayed  with  all  horses  and  upon  any  hi^way ;  in  the  art  of 
musical  execution,  which  may  comprehend  all  tunes  of  different  de- 
grees of  melody— -and  so  of  other  arts.  All  poets  have  the  same 
subgectB  of  poetry ;  many  seftect  the  same,  yet  the  excellence  of  some 
MB  confined  to  a  single  topic  ;  many  fiiil  where  others  gain  immor- 
tality ;  and  the  merit  of  each  is  difierent,  and  in  some  degree  pecu- 
liar. All  players  have  the  same  poems  for  rhapsody  or  acting ;  yet 
some  are  eminently  successful  with  the  writings  of  Hesiod,  others 
with  those  of  Arehilochus ;  while  Ion«  who  eclipses  them  all  in  reci- 
tations horn  Homer,  is  spiritless  and  uninteresting  when  he  delivers 
passages  from  the  other  poets.  Can  the  poet  then,  or  the  player,  be 
an  artist  ?  Can  that  ability  which  is  peculiar  to  an  individual,  and 
confined  to  a  subject,  be  capable  of  acquisition  ?  Can  that  be  a  power 
of  art,  every  exercise  of  which  by  different  individuals  upon  the 
same  subject,  in  the  same  circumstances,  entirely  di^rs  T 

Ion  expresses  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  philosopher's 
doctrine,  and  that  under  the  circumstances,  the  powers  in  question 
cannot  be  powers  of  art.  We  hope  our  reader  will  join  with  him 
in  the  expression,  and  in  curiosity  to  know  what  Plato  will  deno- 
minate these  powers^  and  how  explain  them,  if  not  as  artificial. 
But  Socrates  is  in  no  haste  to  express  the  opinion.  Periiaps  he  is 
fearful  that  Ion  will  not  understand  or  will  misunderstand  him. 
He  evades  the  point  for  a  time,  that  he  may  make  this  character- 
istic of  an  art,  in  hii  own  words,  <*  clear  and  simple,  and  a  matter 
of  daily  experience"  to  the  mind  of  Ion.  He  dwells  mainly  upon 
the  distinction  between  the  man  of  ioiU  and  the  man  of  gemuSf 
and  takes  his  illustrations  firom  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  riiap- 
sody.  The  discernment  of  the  one  he  shows  to  be  uniform  in  its 
applicability,  capable  of  improvement  and  acquisition ;  while  the 
power  of  the  other,  as  he  has  before  explained,  is  of  its  own  kind, 
and  peculiar.  He  inquires  of  Ion  whether  he  has  ever  known  an 
individual  who  could  discern  the  merits  of  Phemius,  the  Ithaken. 
Stan,  as  a  rhapsodist,  and  was  yet  *<  at  a  loss  what  opinion  to  form 
of  the  performances  of  Ion,  the  Ephesian  V*   To  this  home^uestion 
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Ion  makes  reply  in  the  negatiye>  and  again  states  the  peculiarity 
of  his  own  case,  that  although  he  is  unrivalled  as  a  rhapsodist  of 
Homer,  yet  he  has  no  skill  with  the  writings  of  other  poets.  And 
he  strenuously  again  urges  Socrates  to  explain  this  peculiarity  and 
afford  him  the  reason  of  it.  Thus,  then,  does  the  philosopher  make 
his  reply,  adapting  his  metaphysical,  and  at  that  day,  almost  sacri- 
ligious  doctrine,  to  the  inbred  superstitious  notions  of  his  com* 
panion,  yet  with  a  majesty  and  **  march  divine,"  here,  alas !  how 
poorly  imitated* 

*^  I  think  I  see  the  reason,  O  ton !  and  I  will  explain  what  it 
appears  to  be.  And  first,  it  is  not  a  power  of  art  which  enables 
you  to  discourse  upon  Homer :  it  is  a  niviinB  powbb  which  moves 
you.  In  illustration  of  it,  I  find  no  better  simile  than  the  property 
of  that  stone  to  which  Euripides  gave  the  liame  of  magnet,  and 
which  many  call  Herculean.  For  if  rings  of  metal  are  placed  in 
eontact  with  this  stone,  it  not  simply  attracts  them  to  itself,  but 
will  impart  its  own  property  of  attraction  to  every  ring ;  so  that  a 
long,  dependent  series  may  be  formed  of  them,  each  hanging  firom 
the  other,  and  receiving  a  portion  of  the  original  power  of  the 
stone.  Even  so  doth  the  inspiring  Muse  impart  her  power,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  chain  is  formed  of  those  who  feel  and  catch  her  inspi- 
ration. For  the  great  Epic  poets,  not  by  art,  but  uplifted  and 
inspired,  give  forth  heroic  strains.  The  Lyric  writers  of  eminence 
in  like  manner,-*-as  the  priests  of  Cybele,  who  wildly  dance,  exhi- 
larated,  and  firee  from  the  sober  senses, — when  they  move  in  har- 
mony and  rhythm,  feel  a  kind  of  madness  and  exaltation :  like 
bacchanalians,  they  too,  in  their  inspiration,  draw  milk  and  homey 
from  the  waters.  And  it  is  the  soul  which  works  the  poesy  which 
they  but  utter.  The  poets  tell  us,  that,  like  bees,  they  sport  on 
wing,  and  steal  the  songs  they  bring  us  from  the  honey-flow  of 
fountains,  and  from  groves  and  gardens  of  the  Muses.  And  it  is 
no  fable.  A  poet's  soul  is  something  light,  and  winged,  and  divine ; 
his  imagination  frames  no  images  until  he  is  inspired  and  ennobled, 
and  borne  beycndhu  undereUsnding ;  never fromthe  meremmdcame 
verse  or  oracle.  No,  they  are  not  artists  who  tell  us  so  many  and 
such  noble  thoughts  of  things,  as  you  of  Homer.  It  is  the  heavenly 
influence  of  the  Muse  which  worketh  in  them*  She  inclineth  one 
to  dithyrambics,  another  to  panegyrics ;  one  to  melodies  for  danc» 
ing,  another  to  epics,  and  another  to  iambics ;  yet  the  power  given 
extends  no  fiirther  than  to  the  single  style.  And  this  is  the  strong- 
est proof  that  it  is  no  power  of  art ;  for  rules  of  art  which  could 
gift  a  poet  with  ability  in  a  single  kind  of  strain,  might  by  difierent 
applications  give  him  universal  powers  of  song.  Nay,  it  is  the 
Pivinity  who  doth  th^se  things;  it  is  the  Divinity,  who  for  a  time 
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removeth  the  nuBd  And  undefstandiiig  of  the  poet»  Mid  rendera  hkn 
the  interpreter,  and  oracle,  and  aacred  prieet.  And  whibt  we  listen 
to  hifl  etraina,  so  noble,  so  worthy  of  higheat  consideration,  we  can- 
not4)therwise  believe  than  that  they  are  not  firom  the  mere  mind  of 
man,  bnt  aie  offsprings  of  the  divine  nature. 

*'  The  case  of  Tynnichus,  the  Chalcidensen,  la  at  once  a  strong 
proof  and  illustiation  of  this  opinion.  Not  a  poem  which  he  has 
written  is  of  note  or  worth  remembrance,  except  the  single  Ptean 
which  is  on  every  one's  lips,  and  is,  indeed,  the  most  beautiHil  of 
songs.  So  little  was  there  of  art  in  its  composition,  that  he  himself 
has  named  this  poem  an  invention  of  the  Moses.  And  in  truth  it 
does  appear  to  me,  that  by  it  the  Divinity  hath  shown  us  that  we 
ought  not  to  indulge  a  doubt  that  these  noble  poems  are  not  human, 
as  being  productions  of  humanity,  but  are  divine,  and  emanations 
of  divinity :  and  that  poets  are  the  inspired  interpreters  of  the 
Divinity ;  and  that,  even  though  the  inspiration  fidls  upon  the  mean- 
est bard,  yet  it  will  bear  with  it,  and  produce  the  loftiest  power  of 
song." 


Such  then  are  the  Platonic  doctrines  of  poetic  power :  that  it  is 
a  divine  power,  an  inspiration  and  heavenly  influence ;  that  the 
Muse  imparteth  it  originally  and  in  difierent  measures ;  and  that 
its  operation  pre-supposes  an  absence  of  the  understanding,  and  a 
removal  from  the  humanity,  which  are  ground.works  of  our  being. 
If  taken  literally,  can  any  thing  appear  more  extravagant  and  fan- 
ciful  T  Can  we  think  Plato  meant  them  as  literal  truths  ?  Is  there 
not  something  subjective,  of  which  these  ideals  firom  the  poetic  and 
over-wrought  superstition  of  the  day  are  as  forms  and  living  sym- 
bols ?  Let  us  pause,  thoughtful  reader !  ere  we  say  that  Plato  was 
dreaming  of  the  golden  age^  His  was  not  the  time  when  Jove  was 
throned  upon  Olympus,  and  Diana,  huntress  with  the  silver  spear, 
roamed  the  Lycian  mountains.  ^  The  heavens  had  gone  further 
off  and  become  astronomical  ;"*  the  pipe  of  Pan  was  broken  ;  the 
Fauns  had  left  their  sylvan  home,  the  Naiades  the  water-streams ; 
hushed  were  the  harpings  of  Apollo's  lyre  to  mortal  ear ;  and  the 
**  Sacred  Nine"  no  Mnger  wove  enchantment  with  the  myrtles  of 
Pftmassus.  Sunny  as  these  supertitions  were,  believe  not  they 
were  light  to  Plato.  His  was  the  age  of  philosophy,  and  he  the 
teacher  of  Aristotle  ;  it  was  an  age  of  religious  truth  ;  the  shades 
of  Academus  had  witnessed  offerings  to  the  unknown  ood,  and 
Socrates  had  died  a  martyr.     Let  us  look  deeper,  then,  and  as 

«  Willism  Httlitt. 
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fiiToured  disciples  seek  ezplanatioii  of  die  SToriMiied  and  esoteric 
dognui* 

The  term  **  poet"  in  tbe  Greek,  strictly  signifies  a  makers  and  is 
confined,  as  Plato  tells  us  in  Ifo  SopktMif  to  him  iHio  canaes  a  nam 
or  original  existence.  This  definition  is  also  implied  in  tke  latter 
part  of  our  present  dialogue ;  for  Socrates  is  represented  as  con- 
yincing  Ion,  by  a  number  of  amusing  redudUmei  ad  abturdmnf  how 
entirely  impossible  it  is  that  the  didactic  and  critical  should  be  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  poetic  Such,  then,  being  the  character- 
istic in  kind  of  poetry,  and  the  originating  a  new  existence  its 
prerogative,  let  us  inquire  how  the  power  which  eflfects  it  can  be 
the  inspiration  of  tiie  Muse  and  of  a  divine  nature.  The  name 
**  Muse,"  which  is  doubtless  the  theme  of  music  and  its  deriratiyes^ 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  given  to  the  attendant  priestesses  at 
ancient  towers  and  temples,  reared  upon  rocky  and  jutting  coasts 
by  the  feunily  descendants  of  Ham,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  reli- 
gious  worship  and  the  burning  of  unfiuling  beacon  fires*  One  of 
the  sacred  rites  was  the  singing  of  h3rmns  in  a  general  chorus,  of 
which  some  one  of  the  priests  was  the  leader  and  director.  As 
their  songs  came  floating  over  the  hushed  and  star-lit  ocean,  how 
easily  might  the  passing  mariner  persuade  himself  that  they  were 
no  mortal  melodies  !  How  easily  upon  his  return  would  he  con- 
vince his  less  venturesome  and  curious  countrymen,  that  celestial 
beings,  goddesses  of  song,  had  cheered  him  in  his  memories  of  home 
and  melancholy  musings  through  the  tedious  and  uncertain  night ! 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  existence  of  the  Muses  once  admitted,  the 
Greeks  as  a  nation  autocfUJumeSf  must  needs  place  their  habitation 
in  their  own  land,  and  give  them  origin  upon  their  own  soil ;  and 
the  poetical  theogonist,  who  found  a  name  Pieria  in  his  own  pro- 
vince, similar  te  an  appellation  by  which  the  Musei  were  known, 
would  not  be  slow  to  designate  such  as  the  spot  in  question.  Thus 
deified,  and  their  dwelling-place  allotted,  the  Muses  were  but  three 
in  number.  Meditation,  Memory,  and  Singing.  Afterwards,  accord- 
ing to  Varro,  from  the  mistake  of  a  statuary  in  the  number  of  his 
statues,  these  three  were  supplanted  by  nine  distinct  epiritualitiesi 
among  whom  the  patronage  of  the  higher  and  the  finer  powers  of 
the  human  mind  was  distributed.  They  were  represented  some- 
times like  the  ancient  priestesses,  as  dancing  to  a  song  in  chorus, 
of  which  Apollo  was  the  leader ;  and  this  was  interpreted  as  a 
symbol  of  the  harmony  and  close  kindred  which  obtains  between 
the  powers  they  patronize.  There  was  yet  a  difierent  use  of  the 
word  **  Muse,"  in  the  singular  number,  as,  emphaticaUy,  the  Mubb. 
It  was  a  refinement  upon  the  other  senses,  and  was  the  impersona- 
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tion  of  that  hafmonj  which  the  chorus  of  the  **  Sacred  Nine"  but 
symbolized.  This  seems  to  be  Plato's  use  of  the  word  in  the  pre* 
sent  instance.  As  sucht  the  Muse  is  source  of  all  harmony  and  of 
its  pleasures ;  her's  is  the  nature  esemplasticy  and  her's  the  power» 
imparted  to  mortals  di£R9rent  from  the  powers  of  our  humanity. 
From  her  depends  the  magnetic  chain»  whose  links  are  sympathy 
and  whose  attraction  harmony.  She  is  the  Divinity  who  sways  us 
as  she  lists. 

In  this  nature  of  the  Muse  and  its  attribtttes»  we  recognize  the 
modem  doctrine  of  the  Imagination.  The  imagination  may  be  de» 
fined  as  a  power  esemplastic,  interfusing,  and  harmonic.  It  frames 
and  fiushions^  it  blends  and  makes  consistent.  Its  metaphysical 
character  will  best  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the  Reason  and  the 
Understanding.  The  Reason  is  the  ultimate  arbiter,  and  has  ori* 
ginal  jurisdiction  over  all  things  mental  and  of  the  nature  of  Truth, 
while  the  Understanding  and  the  Imagination  are  as  its  subordi. 
nates  and  ministers.  The  Understandiog  hath  its  field  in  Nature, 
among  all  the  things  which  are ;  it  scrutinizes,  experiments,  and  exa« 
mines ;  while  the  Reason  aids,  and,  in  the  end,,  decides  upon  the  re* 
suit  of  its  operations.  But  the  Imagination  makes  no  investiga- 
tions ;  Fancy,  Memory,  and  Association  afibrd  it  with  material, 
from  which  it  frames  and  fashions  new  existences  like  the  exist, 
ences  in  Nature.  It  may  even  transcend  Nature ;  it  may  mul. 
tiply  to  profusion,  it  may  increase  to  immensity,  it  may  destroy 
to  annihilation.  Its  sphere  is  with  the  things  which  eomld  fts. 
Unlike  the  earthly  Understanding,  it  has  no  horizon ;  it  wanders 
from  the  real  and  the  actual,  to  the  ideal  and  the  possible.  The 
spirit  is  a  chaos  in  which  it  frames  an  universe ;  it  quickens  the 
dead  and  lays  low  the  living ;  it  brings  a  new  existence  from  the 
ashes  of  a  former  one ;  it  touches  earth  with  a  wand,  and  a  palace 
or  a  prison,  in  thousand*fold  horror  or  magnificence,  spring  to  in- 
stant  existence;  nay,  its  power  floats  in  vacancy,  and  ^airy 
nothing''  takes  ''local  habitation  and  a  name."  And  such  are  the 
conceptions  which  it  submits  to  the  Reason. 

The  Imagination,  as  well  as  the  Understanding,  ministers  ti> 
Troth :  they  both  attain  truth.  For  Truth  is  a  generic,  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  real  and  the  actual.  The  Imagination  ii  as  a  cau. 
sative  essence  of  truth  to  the  human  mindi  the  Soul  may  eonceioe 
what  is  of  the  nature  of  truth,  as  well  as  the  Understanding  com- 
prebend  a  truth  manifested.  The  character  and  actions  oi  Hamlet 
are  of  the  nature  of  troth,  yet  they  were  never  manifested  in  m$ba 
ence.  It  was  a  creative  power  which  produced  them.  They  pes* 
sess  the  element  of  truth,  and  are  a  cause  with  efiects ;  yet  their 
original  was  Shakspeaie.    They  have  the  harmony  of  Truth — that 
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hannony  which  the  spherM  ling  endless  through  the  vault  of  hea« 
▼en^  and  with  which  the  moet  trifling  action  chords  to  its  begetting 
motive.  And  the  reason  of  this  isf  that  the  personal  being  made  in 
the  image  or  idea  of  his  Maker,  hath  portion  of  the  Eternal  Source 
of  truth  within  him*  Is  it  too  much  to  sayf  that  before  the  world 
waSy  while  the  elements  of  all  things  were  **  without  form  and  void,*' 
the  Divine  Mind  eoneeioed  an  universe ;  the  spirit  **  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters,"  and  the  mental  images  of  all  things  were  framed 
ere  the  fiat  went  forth  for  their  existence  ?  If  we  dare  lift  our  eyes 
thus  loffcily,  and  indulge  such  a  conception  of  Him,  who  **  spake  and 
it  was,"  who  '*  commanded  and  it  stood  fast,"  when  they  fiJl  back- 
ward upon  the  sources  of  our  own  spiritual  being,  they  will  not  fail 
to  see  similar  and  typical,  yet  infinitely  inferior  and  modified  origin 
nating  power* 

It  is  in  the  possession  of  this  power  that  the  Imagination  hath  a 
nobility  and  exaltation  above  the  Understanding,  which  entitle  to 
the  epithet  **  divine."  Nature  is  finite ;  tbere  is  but  one  Earth,  one 
Firmament ;  the  truths  written  in  Nature  are  therefore  finite.  The 
day  will  come  uriien  the  sciences  shall  have  attained  the  utmost 
perfection  which  human  faculties  can  bestow  upon  them ;  when 
they  shall  stand  as  rocks  of  granite,  piled  upon  the  earth  till  their 
top  reacheth  heaven,  where  the  eye  of  man  can  foUow  them  no 
longer.  Even  at  this  day,  in  what  one  of  them  can  we  see  room 
for  a  single  general  principle  T  What  then  will  be  Uie  sphere  for  the 
original  exertions  of  the  Understanding  in  the  distant  coming  time  t 
How  narrow,  how  confined !  Each  age,  in  its  ducooeriea  of  truth, 
forestalls  the  inquiries  of  its  successor.  Not  so  with  the  creations 
of  the  Imagination.  For  the  Imagination  is  a  mmree  of  truth : 
it  hath  the  causative  essence,  and  though  that  essence  may  never  by 
human  faculties  be  analysed,  yet  it  may  be  drawn  from  and  may 
fertiliase,  long  after  its  manifestations  in  Nature  have  been  defined, 
and,  as  subjects  for  human  search  and  curiosity,  circumscribed  and 
ended.  The  Imagination  may  be  rendered  as  a  fount  of  novel  truth 
to  the  soul,  and  in  all  ages  may  be  the  same  ^  divine  power"  causing 
new  existence.  Unlike  the  Understanding,  it  is  not  of  earth ;  but 
as  a  living  stream  of  purer  essence,  it  takes  the  hues  of  earth  upon 
its  current,  and  doth  mix  and  blend  earth's  substance  with  its  wa- 
ters :  and  as  varied  as  those  hues,  as  numerous  as  those  substances, 
are  the  complexions  of  its  tide.  It  softens  and  harmonixes ;  it 
turns  to  chrysolite ;  it  fuses  the  various  materials,  rude  and  unat- 
tractive, to  choice  and  comely  fabrics :  and  each  fabric  is  the  pecu- 
liar and  new  work  of  its  own  builder.  Did  Homer  anticipate  Vir- 
gilt  Could  his  Imagination  forestall  the  Imagination  of  Miltont 
Does  the  grandeur  of  Sophocles  dampen  the  fire  of  Corneille  t  Did 
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the  pathoa  of  Euripides  or  the  sublimity  of  .ffischjlus  dry  the  foun- 
tain* from  whose  honey-flow  our  own  English  Shakspeare  drank  in- 
spiration 7 

But,  thoughtful  reader !  it  is  left  to  thee  to  trace  the  Platonic 
allegory  yet  further  in  the  modem  doctrine.  Happy  are  we  if  we 
have  led  thee  to  a  point  whence  we  have  seen  the  dawning  of  a 
truth,  the  most  ennobling  to  our  nature,  and  fundamental  of  our 
finest  mental  pleasures.  •  ^ 

C.  A. 
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PEOM  TBI  OBRItAN  OP  J.  N.  GtrTZ. 

Or  human  wo  it  were  some  mitigation 
Did  mortal  fabrics  sink  as  erst  they  rose, 
By  slow  dtgnes.    But  oft  prompt  ruin  whelms 

Loftiest  structures. 

Nought  long  hath  flourish'd.    Of  men  and  cities 
The  fortune  fluctuates  with  perpetual  change. 
Kingdoms  require  long  ages  for  their  growth — 

Brief  hours  to  ftdl! 

The  man  who  to  an  empire's  orerthrow 

One  day  deyotes,  is  liberal  enough. 

Oft  'neath  a  sin^e  moment's  stroke,  alas, 

A  people  perish ! 

Predoomed  thyself^  a  victim  to  pale  Death, 
Do  not,  because  th'  unsparing  tooth  of  Time 
Men  and  men's  dwellings  silently  destroys, 

Providence  revile. 

The  self-same  hour  that  call'd  thee  into  life, 
Call'd  thee  to  death.    Long,  truly,  hath  he  liv'd, 
Who  hath,  by  virtue  and  by  woith,  seenr'd 

AlifeetemaL 
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AcKNowLSDGi,  sedc,  and  love,  and  prize, 
What's  good  and  fair  in  Virtue's  ejres  :— 
What's  good  and  fidr  in  Reason's  sight 
Pursue,  promote,  with  aU  thy  mif  ht. 
Do  thi»--do  it  with  judgment  still. 
And  ethic  rule  aye  guicKs  thy  will. 

VOL.  IX.  46 
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VANDERLYN, 

OR  THE  FORTUNES  OF  AN  ADVENTURER. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

"  I^.  Waichman.  We  charge  you,  in  the  Prince's  name,  stand. 
2d,  Watchman.  You'll  be  made  bring  Deformed  forth,  I  warrant  you." 

Muck  Ado  abovA  Nothing, 

In  this  plight,  dripping  and  disconsolate  as  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  I  began  wending  my  way  up  Fair-street,  as  Fulton-street 
east  of  Broadway  was  then  called,  and  stopped  the  first  passenger  I 
met  to  ask  the  way  to  the  City  Hotel,  whose  name  alone  was  fami* 
liar  to  me,  and  where  I  hoped  to  gain  accommodations  for  the  night. 
The  celebrated  tavern  was  easily  found  after  turning  into  Broad- 
way and  passing  a  few  squares  southwardly.  It  appeared  to  be  bril- 
liantly iUuminated  within,  and  the  sounds  of  music  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  grand  saloon,  not  less  than  the  crowd  of  people  collect- 
ed around  the  portal,  indicated  that  some  great  fete  was  going  for- 
ward. There  was  a  blaze  of  light  in  the  southern  entry,  and 
several  watchmen  were  stationed  in  front  of  the  door  to  keep  the 
crowd  from  pressing  upon  the  gay  parties  which  continually  passed 
in  from  the  carriages  that  successively  drew  up  before  the  hotel. 

I  made  my  way  through  the  motley  assemblage  of  gazers  upon 
fashion  collected  there,  but  not  wishing  to  expose  myself  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  bevies  of  fair  creatures  who  were  continually  pass- 
ing in,  I  waited  for  some  moments  upon  the  edge  as  it  were  of  the 
lane  of  people  that  extended  from  the  stoop  to  the  curb-stone. 

At  last  the  field  being  perfectly  clear  for  a  moment,  I  thought  I 
might  venture,  and  emerging  from  the  crowd  into  the  open  area,  I 
darted  toward  the  steps  in  order  to  make  my  way  into  the  bar-room 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Scarce  two  steps  had  I  made,  however, 
when  I  found  myself  rudely  seized  by  the  collar,  and  raising  my  arm 
with  a  natural  emotion — partly  of  astonishment,  and  partly  from  the 
first  impulse  one  has  to  free  himself  from  an  assault  so  sudden — I 
received  a  blow  behind  the  ear  from  a  watchman's  dub,  which 
would  have  instantly  brought  me  to  the  ground  if  the  other  arm  of 
the  worthy  gentleman  who  dealt  the  civility  had  not  prevented  me 
from  falling. 
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*<  For  God's  sake  don't  strike  him  again,"  exclaimed  a  voice  in 
the  crowd  as  the  watchman  once  more  lifted  his  club,  and  seemed 
ready  to  strike  at  the  least  movement  that  should  be  made  to 
rescue  me* 

**  Stand  back — stand  back,  gentlemen — ^lead  him  off,  Dougherty, 
as  quick  as  possible,"  cried  another  watchman ;  and  Dougherty 
tightened  his  clutch  with  a  ferocity  that  threatened  me  with  in- 
stant  suffocation. 

^ Shame — shame!"  shouted  the  crowd.  ^ Floor  the  Charley, 
young'un,  and  run  for  it ;  we'll  stand  by  you,  well  stand  by  you," 
shouted  fifty  voices. 

**  Thank  you,  gentlemen,^  said  I,  at  last  recovering  myself  from 
the  stunning  effects  of  the  blow.  **  It  is  my  wish,  however,  to  be 
taken  at  once  to  the  watch-house  ;  I  want  to  confront  this  fellow 
with  his  superiors,  and  learn  how  he  dares  to  assault  a  citizen  in 
the  street  after  this  fashion." 

**  Och,  an  that's  what  you  want,  is  it  ?"  exclaimed  the  municipal 
officer,  screwing  my  neck  with  knuckles  that  pressed  into  my  jugu- 
lar  like  a  garote.  **  Come  along  then,  come  along,  we'll  teach  you 
what's  what." 

**  Slacken  your  hold  then,  my  firiend,"  said  I  in  a  voice  still  calm 
hut  thick  with  pain  and  passion  ;  ^  I  mean  to  go  with  you— I  want 
to  go  with  you ;"  and  then  as  he  taughtened  his  gripe  to  the  point  that 
precludes  suffocation — ^^Let  go  your  hold,  you  infernal  scoun. 
drel,  or"— 

The  first  word  of  resistance  had  not  escaped  my  lips  before  there 
was  a  rush  of  the  crowd  upon  us.  The  clubwas  again  raised  above 
me,  but  I  caught  it  in  its  descent  with  a  grip  as  strong  as  that  of 
the  watchman ;  while,  in  spite  of  the  assistance  of  his  companions 
in  keeping  them  back,  the  mob  pressed  more  and  more  closely  upon 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  let  go  his  hold  upon  my  collar  to  take 
care  of  himself.  At  this  moment  I  might  easily  have  escaped. 
There  was  a  loud  shout,  followed  by  a  general  rush,  and  the  watch- 
men were  borne  forward  by  the  tide  the  distance  of  a  square  or 
more.  But  I  was  determined  to  keep  near  to  my  assailant,  in  order 
to  identify  him  and  have  him  punished  for  his  outrage.  I  there- 
fore still  maintained  my  hold  on  his  club.  At  last  he  gave  a  sudden 
jerk,  and  springing  forward  at  the  same  time,  threw  me  to  the 
ground ;  but  still  I  maintained  my  hold.  Prostrated  thus,  I  was 
dragged  twenty  yards  or  more,  until  coming  in  contact  with  an 
awning.post,  the  watchman  passing  one  side  and  I  pushed  by  those 
behind  me  on  the  other,  my  knuckles  were  so  severely  bruised  that 
my  hand  necessarily  unclasped  its  hokl.    I  fell  perfectly  flat  upon 
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the  ground)  and  the  whole  crowd  pasped  over  me,  literally  tranpUng 
me  beneath  their  feet. 

Will  the  reader  believe  me !  I  was  not  yet  fairly  in  a  paanon, 
when  I  had  at  length  gathered  myself  up  from  the  ground.  Hitherto 
indignation  would  have  been  too  dignified  a  term  to  apply  to  the 
emotions  inspired  by  the  unjustifiable  assault  of  the  ignorant  wretch 
who  had  thus  blundered  in  his  duty  ;  but  the  elements  were  preparing 
within  me,  and  were  efiectually  put  in  motion  by  what  fcHlowed* 

I  asked  my  way  to  the  watch-house  from  the  nearest  bye-stander, 
and  in  five  minutes  presented  myself  at  that  enlightened  tribunal* 
which  nightly  decides  upon  the  liberties  of  our  fellow-citizena. 
There  were  two  worthies  in  session  here ;  one  a  rather  thin,  puri- 
tanical looking  middle  aged  person,  and  the  other  an  older  worthy 
in  a  red  flannel  shirt,  and  haviog  an  additional  look  of  gravity 
added  to  his  gray  hairs  by  a  pair  of  large  silver  spectacles  which 
rested  on  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

^  I  want  the  name  of  watchman  F.  D.  No.  57,"  exclaimed  I, 
marching  up  to  the  desk  at  which  he  was  writing. 

**YovL  want?  Who  are  you?"  replied  the  worthy  conservative  of 
the  people's  peace. 

**  It  matters  not  who  I  am,  sir ;  I  have  been  unjustifiably  assaulted 
by  one  of  your  people,  and  I  want  his  name  in  order  that  I  can  en* 
ter  my  complaint  before  a  magistrate  in  the  morning." 

*^  I  guess  you're  drunk,"  said  the  civilian,  fixing  his  spectacles  a 
little  nearer  to  lus  eyes,  and  regarding  me  with  a  lack  lustre  ex- 
pression. 

**  Give  me  none  of  your  insolence,  sir,  but  attend  to  your  duty, 
and  render  me  the  name  I  require." 

**  And  how  do  you  know  what  our  duty  is,  young  gentkman  t" 
said  the  other. 

^  No  !"  rejoined  the  flannel  shirt ;  ^  how  do  you  know  what  cor 
duty  is?  You  had  better  go  home  and  go  to  bed — ^we  haven't  got 
any  names.  There's  no  use  in  giving  the  name,  the  watchman 
belongs  to  Ci^tain 's  squad,"  added  he  aside  to  his  companion. 

**  Hark  ye,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  at  last  nettled  to  a  degree  I  was 
afterward  ashamed  of;  **  it's  your  duty  to  know  the  stations  of  each 
of  your  watchmen,  and  if  you  don't  know  that  to  be  your  duty,  yon 
are  a  couple  of  blockheads.  I  ask  you  again  for  the  man's  name, 
and  refuse  it  at  your  peril." 

**  Shut  that  door !"  shouted  the  slick-haired  one. 

«<  Seize  that  man,"  cried  he  of  the  grizzly  locks  and  red  flannel 
shirt. 

Slam  went  the  door  behind  me  in  an  instant,  and,  uprising  fiom 
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the  benches  whereon  they  had  been  dozing  before  the  fire»  a  oouple 
of  myrmidone  leized  and  pinioned  me  in  a  moment. 

^  Into  the  cfige  with  him,"  exclaimed  Dogberry  and  Verges  in 
one  breath. 

*'  NoWf  my  friend,"  said  the  puritanical  worthy  in  a  tone  of  offi- 
cial sobriety  worthy  of  especial  praise ;  ^  now,  my  friend,  see  if  you 
can  learn  to  sing  more  pleasantly  on  that  perch  before  morning." 

There  is  a  perception  of  the  ludicrous  in  some  men  which  I 
▼erily  believe  might  lead  them  to  smile  on  their  way  to  the  gallows. 
The  emotion  at  least  is  so  strong  with  me,  that,  however  I  might  be 
sufiering  from  the  absurdity  of  others,  I  do  not  think  I  could  help 
laughing  at  what  under  any  circumstances  was  either  ridiculous  in 
their  conduct  or  in  my  own  position.  In  the  present  instance  I 
actually  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter  when  I  found 
myself  thus  whimsically  attaining  to  the  preferment  of  Tamerlane  ; 
while  the  only  difference  between  our  situation  was  that  he  had  his 
^iron  cage"  to  himself,  and  mine  was  shared  with  some  haUUudozen 
sots,  felons,  and  petit-larceny  rascals.  This  unseasonable  mirth 
pat  the  kindly  custodians  of  the  night  into  a  perfect  rage,  and  per- 
ceiving the  effect  upon  them,  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  help— 
irreclaimably  malignant  that  I  was— -enjoying  the  only  revenge  in 
my  power,  by  using  the  only  member  they  had  left  at  liberty.  I 
ridiculed  them  in  terms  which  provoked  peals  of  laughter  from  my 
fellow-prisoners.  This  was,  to  be  sure,  not  very  dignified.  But  I 
then,  as  now,  despised  the  dignity  that  was  based  upon  affectation. 
The  spirit  of  youth  and  fun  was  rife  within  me,  and  I  let  it  have 
vent.    But  dearly,  most  dearly  was  I  to  pay  for  this  folly. 

The  dark-looking,  puritanical  magistrate — if  so  he  may  be  caQ- 
ed— nodded  at  last  signifibcantly  to  his  sanguineous  and  red-shirted 
companion,  and  taking  a  lantern  with  him,  lefl  the  room  for  a 
moment.  He  returned  with  a  big  key  in  his  hand,  and  releasing 
me  from  the  cage,  told  me  to  foDow  him.  A  command  which  I 
oould  hardly  hesitate  to  obey,  as  a  watohman  stepped  up  at  the 
same  mmnent,  and,  seizing  me  by  the  collar,  raised  his  club  in  a 
menacing  position,  which  forbade  all  attempt  at  resistance,  had  I 
been,  enfeebled  as  I  was,  disposed  to  make  it. 

Our  path  led  through  the  vaulted  corridor  beneath  the  City  Hall, 
which,  having  traversed  for  a  few  yards,  we  came  to  an  iron  wicket, 
with  a  massy  door  of  oak  behind  it.  The  big  key  was  duly  ap- 
plied,  and  the  heavy  door  turning  slowly  upon  ite  hinges,  the  rays 
of  the  lantern,  which  was  held  in  advance,  fell  against  the  walls  of 
a  narrow  dungeon,  whose  stone  floor  was,  however,  not  perceptible 
by  the  uncertain  light. 

**  Here,"  said  my  chief  condnstor  with  a  grim  smile,  as  with  a 
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sort  of  mock  civility  he  took  1117  arm  and  slightly  urged  me  within 
the  door.  **  Here  yoa  may  break  your  jests  at  will,  Sir." 
**  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  confine  me  here  in  solitude  1" 
**  You  shall  have  suitable  company/'  replied  he  with  a  deviliali 
leer.  ^  In  with  you — ^you  insolent  scoundrel ;"  and  a  brutal  shove 
sent  me  reeling  down  the  steps  as  I  hesitated  upon  them  a  moment* 
I  turned  to  speak^  but  the  door  was  closed  instantly.  The  key 
turned  in  the  heavy  lock— a  single  pencilling  of  light  shot  through 
the  key-hole  upon  the  wall  opposite.— -I  could  hear  the  iron  wicket 
grate  on  the  outside,  and  then  all  was  still. 

Surely  this  must  be  a  dream !  thought  I,  as,  groping  about,  I 
raised  myself  from  the  damp  stones  upon  which  I  had  fallen.  I've 
wandered  in  a  vision  to  the  king  of  Prussia's  dominions,  and  trans- 
migrated somehow  into  the  carcass  of  old  Baron  Trenck !  Such 
doings  as  this  can  never  occur  in  a  free  country !  The  vilest 
malefactor  could  hardly  be  treated  worse  after  conviction  than  I 
am  before  trial.  '*  Would  to  God,"  I  exclaimed  aloud,  <<  I  had  tiieae 
rascals  but  for  an  hour  on  the  long  beach,  they  should  have  a  surf- 
dragging  from  some  of  my  friends  the  fishermen,  that  would  salt 
them  through  for  ten  years  to  come."  ^  Hi !  hi !  hi !"  gibbered 
an  unearthly  voice  near  me,  ^  Hi !  hi !  hi ! 

The  salt,  the  salt,  the  salt,  salt  sea, 
Ay !  there's  the  place  for  you  and  me, 
Where  the  pickled  dead  at  the  bottom  lie, 

And  briny  waves 

When  ocean  raves 
With  bitter  tongue  do  lick  the  sky. 

hi !  hi !  hi !     Good  evening  to  you,  fellow-citizen." 

Good  God !  it  was  a  maniac's  voice ! 

^  In  the  name  of  all  that's  merciful,"  shouted  I  in  an  agony  of 
horror,  ^  let  me  out  from  this  accursed  den !" 

^  Ho !  ho !  ho  !"  roared  the  madman  in  reply.  **  Speak  louder, 
fellow-citizen ;  they  cannot  hear  you.  What,  are  you  quiet— come 
let's  be  loving,  I've  been  wanting  company  hugely ;  where  are 
you — where  are  you  7"  And  I  could  hear  him  groping  about  in 
search  of  a  tangible  reply  to  his  own  question.  Wet,  weary,  bruised 
in  body  and  dispirited  in  mind,  my  nerves  seemed  at  length  giving 
way  before  the  horrors  of  my  situation,  and  I  shrank  and  cowered 
in  a  comer  of  the  dungeon  like  a  child  whose  courage  wilts  before 
some  superstitious  terror.  The  resources  of  an  excellent  constitution 
were  however  not  yet  exhausted,  and  the  clammy  fingers  of  the 
maniac,  as  they  touched  my  face  and  sent  a  thrill  through  my 
limbs,  nerved  diem  with  new  energy.    I  sprang  firom  the  hoirid 
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embrace  with  an  agility  that  carried  me  with  stunning  force  against 

the  opposite  wall  of  the  dungeon*     I  fell,  and  the  lunatic  was  upon 

me  in  an  instant.    His  diseased  mind  was  now  wrought  up  to  frenzy 

by  the  mode  in  which  I  received  his  advances,  and  he  grappled 

with  me  with  a  fury  which  the  demon  that  possessed  him  could 

alone  have  inspired.     The  struggle  was  for  life,  and  I  knew  it : 

but  the  thought,  instead  of  paralyzing  my  energies,  gave  me  happily 

the  coolness  which  could  alone  avail  me  in  this  dreadful  strife. 

In  mere  strength  I  soon  discovered  that  I  was  no  match  for  the 

maniac,  and  I  gave  all  my  exertions  to  escape  from  his  grasp,  in 

the  hope  of  being  then  able  to  keep  him  at  distance  with  my  blows. 

But  his  limbs  were  twisted  with  mine,  and  knotted  in  an  embrace 

it  seemed  impossible  to  untie.     We  wrestled  and  we  rolled — ^rolled 

over  and  over  again  on  the  damp  floor,  that  was  soon  slippery  with 

the  blood  which  spouted  fix>m  my  nostrils.     Frequently  did  the 

madman  obtain  the  advantage ;  but  whether  he  was  himself  too  much 

exhausted  to  work  his  will  upon  me  as  I  lay  panting  beneath  him, 

or  whether  some  fr^ak  of  lunacy  actuated  him  as  he  paused  and 

pressed  his  clammy  cheek  to  mine,  I  know  not,  but  each  renewal 

of  the  struggle  seemed  ever  and  anon  to  bring  us  to.  the  same  pass. 

At  length,  at^  one  of  these  desperate  encounters,  utterly  wearied 

out  with  the  conflict,  and  observing  that,  notwithstanding  bis  hideous 

caresses,  he  appeared  harmless  when  he  thus  had  me  in  his  power, 

I  remained  motionless  while  he  lay  prostrate  upon  me.     But  his 

gentle  mood  was  only  that  of  the  tiger  nursing  his  ferocity  for  the 

fatal  spring.     Giving  one  of  the  fiendish  laughs  with  which  he 

first  saluted  my  ears,  he  raised  himself,  and  sat  astride  of  my  body ; 

and  I  could  hear  him  baring  his  arms,  as  if  with  the  deliberate  pur. 

pose  of  strangling  roe. 

*<  Hi !  hi !  hi !  fellow-citizen,  I  have  you  now,"  scieamed  he  as 
he  planted  the  fingers  of  one  hand  upon  my  throat,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  fix  the  others  with  a  gripe  which,  on  my  soul,  I  believe 
Death  could  alone  have  severed  ! 

But  my  time  was  not  yet  come.  A  piece  of  address,  which  when  a 
boy  I  had  oflen  practised  in  wrestling,  occurred  to  me,  and  was 
adopted  on  the  instant.  The  maniac  sat  erect  upon  my  body,  and 
kept  my  head  pinioned  to  the  ground ;  but  my  feet  were  free,  and, 
sununoning  all  my  remaining  activity,  I  threw  them  up  with  such 
force,  that  my  heels  met  around  his  throat :  raising  now  my  body 
as  his  thus  lost  its  balance,  I  brought  the  back  of  his  head  to  tl;^ 
stone  floor  with  a  force  that  must  have  made  him  senseless  on  the 
instant. 

Of  what  passed  afterward  I  have  no  recollection. 
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New  friends.^T%e  invalid^ s  chamber,— A  miliUuy .practiHoner,^  Ckrirude 
Ashlef. 


"  It  seems  as  if  these  scenes  sweet  influence  had 
On  Gertrude's  soul,  and  kindness  like  thcdr  own 

Inspired  those  eyes  affectionate  and  glad . 
That  seemed  to  Ioyo  whatever  they  looked  upon." 


CampbeU. 


**  QiTTTf  my  love,  tell  your  mother  that  Mr.  Vanderiyn's  awake. 
Ah !  my  dear,  I  was  just  sending  for  you— *The  poor  youth  has,  I 
belieye,  at  last  come  to  himself,  and  you  perhaps  had  better  first 
speak  to  him." 

My  curtain  was  drawn  by  a  female  hand,  and  a  middle-aged 
lady— whose  features  were  as  strange  to  me  as  were  the  tones  of 
the  benevolent  voice  which  had  just  spoken — leaned  inquiringly 
over  my  pillow,  and  asked  how  I  felt  this  morning.  "  Do  not  dis- 
compose  yourself"  she  added,  seeing  that  I  was  all  bewilderment. 
**  You  are  among  the  friends  of  your  family,  though  we  seem  stran- 
gers; and  Dr.  —  says  you  must  avoid  all  agitation  when 
awakening  from  this  long  sleep,  which  satisfied  him  that  the  crisis 
of  your  fever  is  past.*' 

^ Fever!  crisis!  Dr.  — — !  For  (rod's  sake,  my  dear  madam, 
tell  me  where  I  am — ^who  you  are — ^what  I  am  T"  and  raising  my- 
self in  my  bed  as  I  rolled  my  eyes  around  the  apartment,  while 
pronouncing  the  last  words  I  was  seized  with  a  vertigo  which  suffi- 
ciently indicated  the  feebleness  of  my  situation,  and  sank  back 
exhausted  upon  my  pillow. 

^  There,  there,  my  dear  boy — how  could  you,  Mrs.  Ashley" — said 
the  old  gentleman  who  had  first  spoken,  ^  how  could  you  let  him 
attempt  to  move  himself  T" 

**  You  see,  Mr.  Vanderi3m,  that  you  cannot  move,"  rejoined  the 
lady,  **  and  indeed,  indeed,  you  must  be  content  to  obey  us  in  quiet." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  gentleman 
entered,  who  from  his  inquiries  I  soon  knew  to  be  Dr.  — .  He 
conversed  in  a  low  tone  with  the  other  parties  for  a  few  moments 
at  the  fireplace,  and  then  came  to  my  bedside.  A  rapid  succes- 
sion of  ideas  was  in  the  mean  time  passing  through  my  brain,  and 
their  combination,  though  still  incoherent,  was  perfect  enough  to 
re-assure  me  considerably  before  the  Doctor  had  time  to  pass  upon 
his  patient.  The  essential  points  at  which  I  arrived  were,  that  the 
events  described  in  the  last  chapter  had  thrown  me  into  a  delirious 
fever,  which,  from  the  fire  in  the  apartment  indicating  a  change  of 
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season,  must  have  been  of  some  weeks'  duration.  That  my  life 
must  consequently  have  been  in  danger,  and  that  I  owed  its  pre- 
servation, under  Providence,  either  to  the  skill  of  my  physician  or 
the  nursing  of  strangers.  Perhaps  to  both.  Of  the  kindness  of 
those  strangers  I  wanted  no  other  proof  than  the  condition  in  which 
I  found  myself,  and  to  them  I  instantly  gave  my  confidence.  It 
only  remained  for  me  to  learn  now  how  far  I  could  place  reliance 
upon  the  skill  of  my  physician,  to  feel  comparatively  comfortable 
in  my  present  situation,  and  I  determined  to  trust  to  first  impres- 
sions for  my  estimate  of  his  ability. 

Illness  seems  sometimes  to  have  the  efiect  of  age  in  clearing  the 
mind  and  tempering  the  judgment  of  the  young,  although,  when 
the  chastening  hand  is  withdrawn,  the  pubes  of  youth  beat  as  wildly 
as  ever. 

I  looked  Dr.  —  steadily  in  the  face  as  he  approached  my  bed- 
side, and  the  first  glance  nearly  satisfied  me.  But  I  was  convinced 
that  he  was  a  man  of  sense  before  he  had  spoken  five  words,  and  I 
felt  willing  to  trust  him  explicitly. 

**  I  am  dangerously  ill,  I  believe,  Doctor  ?" 

**  Seriously,  sir,  not  dangerously.  Your  case,  though  at  one  time 
alarming,  is  so  completely  within  the  common  rules  of  practice,  as 
not  to  have  required  consultation.  Medicine  could  have  done 
nothing  for  you,  if  your  constitution  had  not  enabled  you  to  weather 
the  crisis,  and  good  nursing  rather  than  the  Doctor  must  now  do 
the  rest."  I  ofiered  to  speak — <<  You  must  not  talk,"  interrupted 
he,  looking  up  firom  his  watch,  as  he  held  his  finger  on  my  pulse. 
**  1  know  all  your  s3rmptoms  better  than  you  can  describe  them. 
You  feel  as  if  you  were  able  to  take  some  nourishment."  He  gave 
some  directions  here  to  a  servant,  while  my  kind  hostess  left  the 
room  to  superintend  them  in  person. 

The  disciples  of  Galen  have,  in  a]l  ages,  been  remarkable  for  a 
sort  of  mysterious  bearing  in  the  exercise  of  their  art,  which  doubt- 
lees  has  its  full  efiect  upon  the  weak  and  vulgar,  but  which  propor- 
tionably  diminishes  the  confidence  of  those  who  regard  all  affectation 
and  assumption  as  the  cloak  of  feebleness.  Dr.  ■ ,  who  had  been 
an  army  surgeon,  was  the  first  physician  I  had  ever  met  with  who 
was  entirely  free  from  this  trick  of  his  trade,  and  he  impressed  me 
accordingly.  Perhaps,  too,  my  reliance  upon  his  skill  was  height- 
ened  by  overhearing  a  conversation  at  the  fire*place,  in  which  he 
betrayed  what  to  me  appeared  the  most  acute  observation  of  the 
temperament  and  disposition  of  his  patient. 

*^  Easily,  sir,"  said  he  in  reply  to  some  question  of  Mr.  Ashley  as 
to  the  duration  of  my  illness ;  ^  easily  !  we  might  set  him  upon  his 
feet  at  once,  but  with  a  constitution  like  his  the  danger  of  a  nelapse 
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is  great.  His  temperament  ia  ardent  and  excitable ;  he  poaaoBDco, 
too,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  waywardness  of  disposition  which  will  not 
brook  the  necessary  control  of  a  sick  chamber ;  and  if  he  escapes  a 
relapse  in  getting  up  too  soon,  the  least  exposure  must  superinduce 
a  pulmonary  attack  upon  a  constitution  thus  enfeeUed,  especiaUy 
with  one  of  his  peculiar  make.  His  spirits  must  be  allowed  to  im- 
prove only  with  his  improving  strength,  and  not  be  forced  into  life 
by  the  aid  of  medicine." 

He  then  felt  my  pulse  once  more,  gave  some  additional  directions, 
and  telling  me  that  the  only  share  I  could  contribute  to  my  case 
was  patience  and  submission  to  those  around  me,  took  his  leave. 

In  hands  so  judicious,  my  restoration  to  health,  though  slow,  was 
complete.  Nor  did  I  often-— in  the  long  weeks  I  passed  as  a  vale« 
tudinarian— did  I  often  regret  the  restraint  that  was  imposed  upon 
me.  The  individual  who  had  thus  taken  me  into  the  bosom  of  his 
warm-hearted  family  was  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  to  whom, 
among  others,  I  had  been  charged  with  a  letter  that  was  lost  with 
my  baggage  in  the  accident  upon  the  river.  ProvidentiaOy  he  was 
sitting  upon  a  grand  jury  at  the  time  of  my  outrageous  treatment 
in  the  watch-house,  and  being  at  the  City  HaO  when  I  was  taken 
from  the  cell  in  a  raving  delirium  on  the  morning  after  that  horri* 
ble  scene  described  in  the  last  chapter,  his  kindness  of  heart  had 
prompted  him  to  take  under  his  protection  a  youth  of  my  personal 
appearance  in  such  an  unfriended  situation.  I  was  at  once  con- 
veyed to  his  house  in  a  carriage.  A  memorandum  in  my  pocket- 
book  had  there  revealed  my  name  to  him ;  and  my  fiither,  as  I  after- 
ward learned,  having  written  to  him  privately  the  day  before  I  left 
hdlne  to  have  an  eye  to  my  welfare,  the  sympathies  of  himself  and 
fiimily  were  all  immediately  enlisted  in  my  favour. 

Alas !  how  did  I  repay  them  1  By  fears  and  anxieties  such  as  pa- 
rental love  alone  may  suffer ;  by  cares  and  sorrows  such  as  parental 
love  alone  may  endure.  These  consequences  of  his  generous,  heart- 
free  hospitality  accrued  however  long  afterward ;  and,  as  they  will  be 
detailed  sufficiently  in  the  sequel,  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them  here. 

For  the  present,  then,  though  convalescing  slowly,  I  was  happy. 
Mr.  Ashley  being  a  man  of  affluence,  his  library  was  well  stocked, 
aani  an  the  new  publications  were  upon  his  table.  The  different 
members  of  his  amiable  family  would  read  to  me  until  the  resource 
of  occupying  myself  with  books  was  no  longer  forbidden ;  and  then, 
while  I  thus  occupied  myself  in  the  morning,  the  autumnal  evenings 
were  beguiled  with  music ;  little  Gertrude,  or  Oitty  as  she  was 
called  in  the  family,  being  the  chief  performer.  A  piano  had  been 
placed  IB  my  room  for  this  purpose ;  and  frequently,  when  morning 
visitors  interrupted  her  practising  in  the  drawing-room,  the  shy 
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child  would  come  to  my  chamber  to  finish  her  lesson.  My  room 
too,  had  a  southern  exposure ;  and  some  of  her  plants,  being  placed 
on  the  balcony  before  my  window  on  the  warm  days  common  to  an 
American  autumUf  she  would  often  pass  in  and  out  while  attending 
to  them.  f 

Nothing  at  this  time  could  have  been  more  innocent  and  delight, 
ful  than  my  intercourse  with  this  child.  I  sketched  for  her,  ex- 
plained to  Irar  the  mysteries  of  innoculating  her  orange  trees,  and 
taught  her  how  to  class  her  shells,  which,  though  not  after  a  fashion 
which  a  conchologist  might  have  recommended,  still  imparted  the 
distinctions  between  the  specimens  that  were  gathered  from  her  na* 
tive  shores  and  those  which  had  been  collected  from  some  island  in 
the  tropics.  In  return,  she  would  sing  for  me  by  the  hour,  and 
strive  to  harmonize  her  voice  and  expression  to  the  songs  whose 
poetry  I  taught  her  to  render  with  truth  and  feeling.  She  learned 
at  length  to  love  me— as  she  thought — like  a  brother ;  and  I— - 
I  did  love  her — so  help  me  heaven,  did  I  love  her  like  a  sister,  and 
a  sister  only.  I  have  never  known  that  gentlest  and  purest  of  feel- 
ings— AS  it  must  be — ^in  its  reality ;  but  my  feelings  toward  this 
young  creature,  at  this  season,  realized  all  that  I  had  conceived  of 
the  emotion.  But  senseless  must  he  be  who  could  have  studied  a 
nature  so  winning,  in  all  its  first  fresh  attractions,  who  could  have 
traced  a  mind,  so  meteor-like,  in  all  its  early  windings,  who  could  have 
gazed  upon  a  face  so  rich  in  girlish  purity  and  woman's  opening 
grace,  with  less  than  a  brother's  fondness  and  a  brother's  pride. 
Her  glossy  raven  hair,  her  features— not  too  regular — plastic  to 
every  bright  and  tender  expression ;  and  with  a  contour  which, 
added  to  a  complexion  richly  dark,  would  have  suited  the  counte* 
nance  of  a  Spanish  madonna,  were  it  not  for  the  deep,  deep  bhie 
eyes,  that  spoke  of  a  less  passionate  but  not  less  tender  clime— all 
made  up  a  picture  of  surpassing  loveliness  which  once  to  look  upon 
was  never  to  forget. 

But  I  am  catching  the  tone  of  the  lover  when  years  were  yet  to 
roll  over  us  before  Gertrude  should  know  me  in  that  character. 

At  length  I  was  pronounced  well  enough  to  leave  my  room.  My 
apartment  was  changed  to  a  different  part  of  the  house ;  and  I  now 
only  saw  my  little  favourite  when  making  one  of  the  family  in  the 
evenings  in  the  parlour. 

Mr.  Ashley,  in  the  mean  time,  conversed  freely  with  me  as  to  my 
views  for  the  future.  He  told  me  that  a  plan  I  still  cherished  of  un. 
dertaking  the  agency  of  some  lands  in  the  west,  in  whieh  my  family 
were  largely  interested,  was  for  the  present  entirely  out  of  the  ques. 
tion ;  and  advised  me,  if  I  persisted  in  such  an  intention,  to  commence 
the  study  of  the  law  at  once,  as  the  best  preparation  for  the  duties 
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of  the  station.  He  added,  that  though  he  wished  me  always  to  con- 
sider his  house  my  home  while  in  New- York,  yet  that  I  had  better 
for  the  present  engage  boardiug  in  some  French  family,  where  one 
great  omission  in  my  early  education  might  be  retrieved.  I  thanked 
him  cordially  for  his  advice,  and  expressed  a  determination  to  be  go- 
verned by  it  in  all  respects.  But  before  acting  upon  it  in  any  way, 
I  wished  to  bring  the  minions  of  the  law,  by  whom  I  had  been  so 
roughly  handled,  to  account  for  their  conduct,  and  he  promised  me 
his  best  offices  in  taking  the  matter  at  once  in  hand.  With  this  ob- 
ject we  sallied  out  together  ;  and  our  adventures,  which  are  worthy 
of  a  chapter  by  themselves,  will  be  detailed  in  the  next. 


STEWARDSHIP. 

FROM  THE  OERMiN  OF  J.  W.  L.  OLEIM. 

If  Gkxl  has  bless'd  thee  with  much  worldly  wealth, 
— With  wealth  sufficient  thousands  to  support — 
Ponder,  oh  man,  thus  favour'd,  what  is  tnen 
Thy  prime  imperious  duty.    Is  it  not 
To  count  and  to  compare  1  Thou  possessest 
What  is  withheld  from  thousands.    Hence,  begin 
And  count ! 

"  One  !" 

That  ONE  art  thou  !  Nine  hundred 
Nine  and  ninety  still  remain !  Now  direct 
Inward  thy  thoughts — inquire  wherein  art  thoa 
Better  than  these,  or  worthier  1 — Thy  reply 
Lisp  thou  so  faintly  that  no  human  ear 
May  hear  it — breathe  it  to  thy  heart  done ! 
Then  quick  return— come  bade  into  the  light, 
The  heavenly  light  of  day:  and  go,  bestow 
Upon  the  hundr«ls  better  far  than  thou, 
And  on  the  tens  that  more  deseryinr  are, 
Some  pittance  of  the  ample  stores  thou  hast ! 
— Thou  goest !  thou  gi vest ;  Ah !  thou  art  indeed 
Beloved  of  heaven  I  Tiue  and  life  dost  thou 
Esteem  but  as  a  twinkle  and  a  span ; 
And  wealth,  in  thy  regard,  is  vanity ! 
Prompt  is  thy  will,  and  warm  thy  zeal,  to  serve 
Thy  fellow  men.    Of  thy  stores  thou  gavest 
Their  portions  to  five  hundred,  and  didst  share 
The  residue  with  two — who  were  among 
The  thousand  best,  as  they  the  neediest  were! 

Noble  Taledobar!  thou  art,  indeed, 
A  favourite  of  heaven ! 

Bless,  ereat  God ! 
Bless  thou  the  honest,  just,  meek  man  of  wealth, 
Who—at  the  awful  settlement  which  he 
Of  earthly  conduct  and  his  stewardship, 
In  thy  dread  presence  will  be  call'd  to  make. 
When  thou  shalt  iudse  the  rich  man  and  the  poor- 
Shall  not  be  found  to  nave  esteemed  himself 
Equivalent  to  thousands — ^fifties — ^tens ! 
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A  COLLOaUIAL  LECTURE. 

Ab«  you  faiiiy  James,  to  divert  yourself  a  little,  after  the  fashion 
of  I>einocritus, 

"  Gtui  Yidebat  curas  necnon  et  gaudia  vulgi  1" 

Fancy  then,  when  next  you  stand  or  stroll  listlessly  in  Broadway 
or  Washington-street — fancy  every  man  that  passes  you  to  be 
Milton's  Adam,  and  every  woman — <' Daughter  of  Grod  and  man, 
accomplished  Eve" — 

**  His  fkir,  large  front,  and  eye  sablime  declared 

Abaolute  rule'* 

**  Ghrace  was  in  all  her  steps,  Heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture,  dignity  and  love." 

How  large  a  portion  of  our  handsome  people,  (so  called,)  our 
ugly,  and  our  common,  will  the  comparison  sink  in  a  moment  to 
one  dead  level  of  ridiculous  meanness  in  aspect  and  deportment  1 

The  degeneracy  is  peculiar  to  the  only  race  of  animals  that  has 
been  left  free  to  play  the  fool.  In  all  others,  instinct  (^  instinct  is 
a  great  matter,"  James)  has  preserved  God's  whole  handiwork, 
unless  thwarted  or  bedevilled  by  human  domestication.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  wild  creature  that  was  not  perfect  1  The  exception  is, 
with  them,  any  considerable  departure* from  nature  or  perfection; 
with  us,  any  considerable  approach  to  it* 

Habit  alone,  by  slow  and  painful  wear,  reconciles  us  to  the  sight. 
When  you  were  a  child,  James,  did  not  every  stranger's  face  look 
amusingly  or  alarmingly  ugly  ?  And  since,  are  you  not  always 
disappointed,  (is  not  every  imaginative  youth  ?)  in  the  first  view  of 
a  man,  or  the  picture  of  a  man,  whom  you  have  admired? 

Nay,  so  wide  and  universal  is  the  departure  of  the  Actual  from 
the  Ideal,  that  all  but  artists  and  studious  lovers  of  art,  shrink—- 
avowedly  or  otherwise— from  the  embodiment  of  this  Ideal,  in  Gre- 
cian marble,  or  on  the  Italian  canvass,  as  from  something  imfiafMral  / 
Now,  what  is  the  Ideal,  but  the  first  and  only  model  of  the  Actual  ? 
What  is  Art,  but  recurrence  to  tha:t  model :  or  the  restoration  of 
Nature,  wrought  by  imagination ;  her  vindicator  and  &ithfiil  child? 

Yet  were  the  Belvideore  ApoUo  to  become  incarnate  and  don 
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clotheSy  you  would  no  sooner  think,  James,  of  shaking  hands  with 
him  as  a  brother  mortal,  than  with  any  of  the  composite  nonde- 
scripts depicted  by  the  saint  of  Patmos  ! 

Does  not  this  give  us  a  startling  yet  ludicrous  glimpse  of  the 
interval  through  which  man  has  slidden  and  sunk  ?  of  the  degene- 
rate meanness  of  his  thoughts  and  business  ?  of  the  sordidness  of  our 
ciyilization  ?    The  mere  revolution  of  his  crooked  thoughts,  enter-  , 

tainment  of  his  prone  fancies,  subjection  to'  his  petty  cares,  and 
doing  of  his  petty  deeds,  have  not  only  so  debased  his  *^  fair  large 
front,  and  eye  sublime,"  that  it  retains  scarcely  a  trace  of  God's 
hand  or  likeness ;  but  so  intimately  dimmed  his  mind's  eye  and 
numbed  his  heart,  that  he  knows  not  ^  the  evil  change,"  nor  recog- 
nizes  as  human  the  perfection  of  his  original  mould  ! 

Not  an  unnatural  mood,  or  practice,  or  day's  life,  I  suppose,  <m 
the  part  of  any  man,  or  any  of  his  ancestors,  but  has  left  its  mark 
on  him.  Heavy  drudgery — ^irksomeness  of  sedentary  confinement- 
foul  air  for  breath — intemperance,  filth,  and  consequent  infections-— 
confinement  of  attention,  and  so  of  sympathy  and  knowledge  to  a 
few  obgects — ^the  incessant  presisure  of  abject  distresses  and  servile 
fears— neglect  and  decay  of  all  spiritual  powers  that  can  be  spared 
firom  the  daily  toil  for  bread  or  gain — these  miseries,  which  have  been 
the  actual,  and  many  of  which  seem  to  be  inevitable,  ingredients  of  '. 

modern  civilization-— these  are  the  causes,  (operating  and  combin- 
ing endlessly  through  successive  generations,)  of  which  we  see  the 
accumulated  mischiefs  in  the  puny  composition  and  vulgar  looks 
of  the  multitude  that  throngs  the  street 

How  infinitely  diversified  are  the  whimpers  and  whines,  the  mum- 
blings and  lispings,  the  gutturals  and  nasals,  that  issue  from  their 
ill-formed  and  worse-used  mouths,  as  an  apology  for  articulate 
words !  What  varieties  of  meanness,  of  sluggishness,  of  spleen,  of 
conceit,  of  fatuity,  of  lewdness,  are  expressed  or  soggested  in  their 
features,  gestures,  and  deportment. 

And  yet,  James,  we  presume  to  think  that  nature,  **  Os  homini 
sublime  dedit,  ccelumque  tueri !" 

Man  has  been  defined  **  a  reasoning  animal,"  **  a  weeping  animal,' 
**  a  laughing  animal,"  and  **  a  two-legged  creature  without  feathers ;' 
but  much  more  emphatically  may  he  be  distinguished  firom  all  other 
earthly  races  as  an  ugly  animal. 

If  old  grandam  Earth  pursue  her  weary  circuit  till  Saturn  re- 
sumes his  golden  sway,  men  may  once  more  come  to  know  them- 
selves for  something  other  than  mere  blocks  and  links  in  a  great 
labour-saving  machine.  From  being  a  pieeef  James,  every  one  will 
aspire  to  become  a  whole ;  to  recover  the  strict  uUegrUif,  which  dis- 
linguiBhes  an  absolute  man  from  the  mere  firactional  part  of  a  com- 
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manity.  The  divimon  of  labour  will  no  longer  be  deemed  the  aO-in- 
all  of  social  wisdom,  nor  gain-getting  the  one  thing  needful.  But, 
taught  wise  simplicity,  at  length,  by  aO  earthly  experience,  and  puri- 
fied (haply,  so  purified !)  by  the  fiery  ordeal  of  measureless  pains 
and  shames,  through  which  the  race  will  have  passed  from  the  be* 
ginning,  each  man  will  deyotedly  take  in  hand^  forever,  the  great 
work  of  redeeming,  developing,  and  enjoying  himself.  Throwing 
away  his  conceited  appetites,  and  chastening  his  natural  ones,  he 
will  reduce  the  daily  application,  requisite  to  satisfy  them,  to  the 
compass  of  a  few  hours.  The  natural  leisure,  thus  re-aaserted  to  his 
own  free  use,  he  will  employ  in  those  wholesome  exercises  and  under 
those  wholesome  influences,  which  infiise  health,  strength,  and  sensi- 
bility  through  the  whole  being.  He  will  be  what  all  primitive  and 
grand  people  have  been,  and  what  every  body  should  persist  to  be, 
de^ite  any  business  let,  a  denizen  of  nature,  familiar  with  each  ex* 
pression  of  her  radiant  fiice,  tenderly  alive  to  every  throb  of  her  all- 
bountifiil  bosom.  In  the  sweet  sunshine  of  the  sky  and  of  serene 
contemplation,  every  gentle,  every  generous  sympathy  will  be  ripen- 
ed ;  the  mean,  the  partial,  the  perverse,  will  be  rejected  from  his 
regenerate  nature,  and  he  will  stand  forth,  ^  in  native  honour  dad." 

COSMO. 


THE  GHOSTLY   DRIVER. 

BT  (HUGE  GRAFTON. 

The  dreary  face  of  the  mow-clad  earth 
Had  been  touched  by  winter's  hand, 

And  the  piping  winds  from  the  ice-bound  North 
Came  sweeping  o'er  the  land. 

The  drifting  snow  before  the  blast 

Curled  with  a  rustling  sound. 
When  the  tramp,  as  of  horses  coming  fast. 

Was  heard  on  the  firoxen  ground. 

The  rattling  wheels  in  the  moonshine  bright 

Glitter  as  past  they  fly. 
Speed  ye  I  ye  trayeUers,  by  day  and  night, 

Tis  the  mail-stage  hurries  by. 

And  colder  and  mder  the  night  set  in 

As  the  steeds  moved  bravely  on, 
And  every  muflled  man  within 

Now  wiahed  his  journey  done. 
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And  anon,  impatient  of  delayi 

They  ahout  to  the  driver  bold, 
"  Spare  not  the  whip,  man — haste  on  thy  way  I 

We  perish  here  in  the  cold." 

The  wiki  wind  whistled  a  hreezy  strain 

And  scornfully  tossed  the  snow, 
But  the  surly  coachman  that  held  the  rein, 
He  said  nor  yes,  nor  no. 

Steadily  paced  they  the  bleak  hill-side, 

And  crossed  the  dismal  moor,    - 
When  they  drew  up  snorting,  with  nostrils  wide, 

And  stopped  at  the  tavern  door. 

Their  driver  alofi  on  his  airy  throne 

How  abides  A«  the  biting  air ; 
He  moves  not — "  Art  sleeping  1"  they  cry,  "come  down!" 

Still  he  sits  like  a  statue  there. 

Then  cold  as  the  grave,  the  ghastly  sight 

That  chilled  their  curdling  veins. 
Revealed  by  the  lantern's  flickering  light— » 

'Twas  a  dead  man  held  the  reins ! 

The  icy  clutch  of  the  Norland  king 

Had  seized  his  shuddering  frame. 
With  deadly  fang  and  flapping  wing 

Had  quenched  the  "  Heavenly  flame." 

His  glassy  stare  was  fixed  and  cold, 

His  dose-pressed  lips  were  dumb ; 
The  bitter  blast  his  requiem  told 

When  the  hour  of  death  had  come. 

Alas  I  for  her  who  watches  lone, 

And  piles  the  midnight  blaze, 
To  cheer  the  humble  home  of  one 

Who  seldom  thus  delays. 

But  woman's  love,  and  her  faithful  care, 

Can  warm  his  heart  no  more. 
For  the  pulse  that  late  beat  freely  there 

Is  hushed  to  its  inmost  core. 

Now  back,  ye  wintry  winds !  depart 

To  the  frozen  realms  of  the  north, 
You  have  carried  death  to  one  honest  heart, 

Grief  to  a  peacefiil  hearth. 
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The  Cholera  and  Us  victims — San  Luis  de  Potosi — T\ible  Land—Artijicial 
Lake^SaU  Lake — Ctuadalupe—Oray  Friars— ZacaUcas, 

LBAvnro  the  arid  hills  amongst  which  Tula  is  imbedded,  we  per- 
ceived that  the  country  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  ferttlity, 
and  in  other  hands  might  be  a  rich  and  abundant  fanning  district; 
even  in  the  hands  of  its  present  possessors  it  looked  smiling  by 
comparison. 

The  cholera  was  stiU  on  our  footsteps,  and  at  one  little  farming 
establishment  where  we  passed  the  night,  we  were  shocked  to  hear 
that  a  man  was  dying  of  that  disorder  in  a  cabin  close  by.  A  gen- 
tleman had  then  joined  our  party  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Spanish  tongue,  and  from  the  inquiries  he  made  into  the  situation 
of  the  sufferer,  we  learned  that  the  woman  in  attendance  had  done 
nothing  for  him  but  place  some  saints  at  his  head,  one  in  particular 
fiunous  for  keeping  out  drafts  of  cold  air,  which  they  consider  ex* 
tremely  dangerous  in  all  complaints.  We  recommended  some  mea* 
sure  which  might  have  proved  more  efficacious,  but  the  ignorant 
and  unfeeling  stupidity  of  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  Mexicans  is 
equal  to  their  superstition ;  and  from  what  absurd  or  selfish  motives 
I  know  not,  they  moved  the  poor  man  from  his  bed  in  the  night, 
and  placed  him  on  the  floor  in  the  centre  of  the  cabin,  where  neither 
saints,  nor  prayers,  nor  lamentations  long  withheld  him  from  the 
arms  of  death.  The  women  wept,  and  chattered,  and  seemed  in  a 
sad  quandary.  There  were  no  men  about  the  premises ;  they  had 
all  fled  off  to  hiding  places  to  avoid  a  party  of  soldiers  who  were 
prowling  about  on  a  recruiting  expedition ;  when  all  who  can  carry 
arms  are  taken  off  by  order  of  government,  and  converted  into 
worthless  runaway  soldiers.  Under  such  circumstances,  what 
could  the  poor  women  do  but  turn  out  in  procession,  and  loudly  call 
for  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  ?  They  passed  round  eariy  in  the 
morning,  a  string  of  doleful  looking  beings,  the  foremost  bearing 
some  paltry  image,  and  all  joining  in  a  hymn  which  they  drawled 
out  through  their  noses. 
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On  another  occasion  we  saw  the  corpse  of  a  victim  to  the  same 
disease  borne  off  to  its  long  home  on  a  mule,  tied  up  in  a  coarse 
blanket,  and  lashed  to  the  back  of  the  animal,  which  trotted  off  at  a 
brisk  pace,  the  driver  following  in  fall  career,  shouting  and  whiriing 
his  whip.  The  body  had  to  be  carried  fourteen  miles  to  its  lawful 
place  of  interment,  enjoined  by  church  regulations,  so  that  the  priest 
might  not  be  defrauded  of  his  fee ;  thus  laying  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
distressed  and  needy.  These  absurd  restrictions  were  put  a  stop  to, 
as  the  progress  of  the  epidemic  rendered  them  intolerably  bur- 
densome. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  after  ascending  the  mountain  ranges 
that  lie  between  the  Rio  Limon  and  Tula,  we  found  ourselves  in 
elevated  regions,  far  above  the  low  countries,  or  tierra  caliente,  as 
that  part  of  Mexico  is  called  which  does  not  by  its  altitude  lose  the 
characteristics  of  a  tropical  climate;  yet  still  we  were  rising, 
though  more  gradually ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  from  Tula  we  passed 
what  is  called  la  Puerta  of  the  Sierra,  being  the  last  mountain  pass 
which  leads  to  the  table  land.  This  was  of  easy  ascent,  the  only 
portion  of  the  road  which  might  have  presented  any  difficulty  being 
well  made,  and  paved  at  expense  of  government,  to  &eilitate  the 
passage  of  troops  during  some  of  their  revolutionary  strugfj^.  It 
is  a  pass  in  which  the  flower  of  an  army  might  be  picked  off  by  a 
band  of  well-chosen  riflemen,  the  narrowest  part  being  oonunandad 
by  heights  sufficiently  wooded  to  afford  ambush.  In  such  a  scene 
the  followers  of  a  Roderick  Dhu  might  have  concealed  themselves, 
till  the  magic  <<  whistle  shrill "  called  an  armed  man  from  behind 
each  bush  and  jutting  crag ;  asight  that  would  scatter  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  the  whole  assembled  forces  once  led  by  San* 
ta  Ana. 

This  puerCa  passed,  we  shortly  afterwards  entered  a  level  country, 
and  bade  adieu  to  the  interesting  scenery  of  woods  and  mountains. 
We  had  reached  the  table  land,  and  on  the  following  day  descried,  at 
the  distance  of  several  leagues,  the  city  of  San  Luis  de  Potosi.  We 
approached  that  fair  city  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  observed  with 
pleasure  marks  of  industry  and  cultivation  in  its  vicinity.  About 
a  league  from  the  main  town  is  a  village  of  gardens ;  a  place  in 
which  every  inhabitant  seemed  to  be  by  profefmon  a  gardener,  and 
the  means  of  irrigation  was  amply  supplied  by  numerous  wells. 

What  particularly  struck  us  was  the  immense  number  of  nopales 
that  grew  in  and  around  these  gardens,  bearing  quantities  of  flowers 
and  fruit  in  diffisrent  stages  of  ripeness.  The  nopal  is  known  by 
ns  under  the  name  of  the  prickly-pear ;  though  as  we  see  it  here  it 
bears  small  resemblance  to  the  plant  that  flourishes  in  almost  end- 
kss  varieties  on  the  high  and  dry  lands  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  in- 
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digenons,  bearing  a  firait  of  various  size  and  colour  according  to  the 
different  species  of  the  plants,  and  which  firom  its  abundance  forms 
a  considerable  part  of  the  maintenance  of  many  poor  families  at 
certain  seasons  and  in  particular  districts.  The  commonest  kind 
is  of  a  deep  red,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  having  a  thick  coat- 
ing  furnished  like  the  leaves  with  innumerable  tiny  thorns.  The 
Mexicans  understand  the  art  of  ridding  them  of  this  forbidding  ex- 
terior ;  I  leave  to  them  the  troublesome  task,  and  come  at  once  to 
the  agreeable  substance  that  remains,  cool  and  refreshing  to  the 
palato  oweet,  mealy,  yet  filled  with  juice — melting  away  and  dis- 
appearing, seeds  and  all,  as  fast  as  you  can  carry  it  to  your  mouth 
at  the  end  of  a  silver  fork ;  soft,  round,  and  rosy,  they  are  rather 
too  large  for  a  mouthful ;  but  open  your  mouth  wide  enough,  and 
down  they  go  one  after  another,  and  a  large  plateful  vanishes  pre- 
sently between  two  or  three  amateurs,  and  another  is  called  for,  and 
shares  its  fate,  yet  the  feast  brings  no  unpleasant  sensation  of 
satiety*  I  speak  only  of  my  own  experience  ;  there  are  individuals 
who  cannot  relish  the  strange  fruit  of  a  foreign  country,  and  whose 
**  stiff-necked"  prejudices  cannot  bend  to  the  adoption  of  a  foreign 
custom*  I  am  not  one  of  these — ^I  like  to  ^  prove  all  things ;" 
albeit  I  am  not  always  fortunate  enough  to  '^hold  fast  the  best." 

By  boiling  down  the  firuit  of  the  nopal,  and  straining  the  pulp 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  a  substance  is  made  called  Tuna  cheese,  in 
great  request  amongst  the  lower  orders :  it  is  very  sweet,  and  about 
the  consistence  of  new  cheese.  A  spirituous  liquor,  or  kind  of  wine, 
is  also  made  firom  the  juice  of  the  tuna,  but  of  a  very  inferior  qua- 
lity ;  and  of  the  round  thick  leaves  cattle  are  very  fond  afler  the 
armour  of  thorns  has  been  burnt  off.  Looking  abroad  in  the  even- 
ing over  a  spacious  plain,  you  may  see  in  different  directions  the 
mokes  arising  from  these  fires,  and  the  cattle  gathering  round  for 
their  evening  meal. 

Between  rows  of  trees  and  hedges  of  the  nopal  we  entered  San 
Luis.  Across  the  Plaza,  and  through  streets  where  each  door  was 
crowded  with  curious  gazers,  we  passed  to  the  Meson,  entered  the 
gateway,  alighted  in  the  patio  or  inner  court-yard,  took  possession 
of  the  rooms  allotted  to  us,  and  though  we  remained  six  days  in 
San  Luis,  I  did  not  leave  those  gloomy  walls  till  once  more  in  the 
saddle  we  passed  out  to  pursue  our  journey  to  Zacatecas,  a  distance 
of  about  fifty  leagues.  Whilst  in  San  Luis,  a  fit  of  Anglo-American 
mauvaise  honte  was  upon  me,  and  feeling  that  our  appearance 
must  be  singular,  I  had  not  the  courage  to  walk  out  and  make  my* 
self  a  staring  stock,  even  for  the  sake  of  beholding  the  novelties  of 
a  Mexican  city.  I  know  that  San  Luis  is  supplied  with  water  by 
aqueducts  firom  the  neighbooring  hills,  and  that  a  fine  fountain  is 
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constantly  discharging  its  waters  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza ;  that 
there  are  fine  churches  and  good  buildings,  and  foreign  residencest 
and  barracks  from  which  at  certain  hours  the  sounds  reached  us  of 
drums  and  trumpets,  as  the  soldiers  turned  out  to  relieve  guard  : 
but  the  sphere  of  my  actual  observations  was  confined  to  the  patio 
into  which  our  apartments  opened,  and  in  which  a  wretched  set  of 
beggars  made  their  daily  rounds.  Unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of 
such  needy,  miserable  looking  objects,  we  felt  half  inclined  to  re- 
lieve  them,  notwithstanding  our  utter  disapproval  of  all  systems  of 
beggary ;  but  they  had  no  sooner  reached  our  door  than  we  were 
hastily  relieved  of  tbeir  importunities  by  one  of  our  serving  men, 
who  civilly  ordered  them  ofiT.  Pedlars  came  round,  too,  to  ofi^ 
their  paltry  wares,  and  boys  with  trays  of  cakes  and  confectionaiy 
neatly  arranged. 

One  afternoon  the  whole  establishment  was  thrown  into  an  up- 
roar by  an  arrival.  It  was  the  Governor  of  Tamaulipas,  who  was 
passing  firom  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Victoria,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  his  own  state.  In  the  first  place  two  or  three  out-riders 
scampered  into  the  patio,  announcing  his  approach,  and  at  their 
heels  a  relay  of  mules  with  their  drivers.  Then  came  several  gen- 
tlemen on  horseback,  with  baggage  mules  and  attendants,  followed 
by  the  lumbering  old  travelling  coach  of  the  Governor  himself, 
drawn  by  seven  mules,  guided  by  two  postilions.  An  empty  car- 
riage, carefully  sewed  up  in  canvass  and  matting,  brought  up  the 
rear ;  and  this  we  understood  was  the  state  coach  of  his  Excellency. 
The  numerous  train  of  animals  disappeared  through  some  doors  at 
the  back  of  the  patio,  where  they  were  amply  accomnH>dated  in 
large  yards  and  stables,  or  rather  sheds,  quite  invisible  until  those 
doors  were  passed. 

In  this  patio  I  observed  on  several  occasions  a  pair  of  large,  sleek 
looking  horses,  stepping  along  with  an  air  of  conscious  superiority, 
which  was  accounted  for  when  I  heard  they  were  from  the  United 
States,  and  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  man  in  San  Luis,  a  Spanish 
merchant,  who  prized  them  highly,  and  kept  a  Scotch  groom  in 
constant  attendance  upon  them.  A  forngner  there  related  to  us  an 
amusing  anecdote  of  those  notable  steeds,  in  which  their  owner 
played  his  part.  On  some  public  occasion,  when  the  Host  was  ex- 
pected to  make  its  rounds  of  the  town,  this  rich  and  pious  merchant 
offered  the  services  of  his  noble  quadrupeds  to  draw  the  carriage 
that  contained  the  sacred  burden,  himself  being  selected  as  the 
*< Postilion  of  the  Lord."  Dressed  in  a  showy  uniform,  with  head 
uncovered,  he  undertook  the  honourable  office.  Decked  with  rib- 
bons and  roses,  these  pampered  and  heretical  animals  seemed  quite 
unconscious,  or  unworthy  of  their  blushing  honours,  for  they  ob- 
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jected  strenuously  to  the  unusually  slow  gait  that  was  imposed, 
gazed  askance  on  the  assemblage  of  people  in  attendance,  and  laid 
back  their  ears  in  a  way  not  at  all  expressive  of  admiration  when 
the  music  struck  up  within  a  few  yards  of  them*  Their  master 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  manage  them,  and  his  cheek  blanched  when 
they  commenced  some  plungings  and  curvettings  which  threatened 
his  neck  as  well  as  his  dignity ;  the  latter  only  suffered :  their 
groom  was  at  hand,  and  at  the  sound  of  his  well-known  voice  the 
rampant  animals  became  as  tractable  as  lambs.  In  difficult  situa- 
tions, heroines  are  generally  said  to  relieve  themselves  by  a  flood 
of  tears ;  but  our  San  Luis  merchant  relieved  himself  by  a  violent 
fit  of  vomiting !  whilst  the  humble  Scotchman  was  exalted  to  the 
unlooked-for  honour  of  conducting  ^el  coche  de  Nuestro  Amo,''  or 
in  plain  English,  the  ooach  of  Our  Lord. 

The  open  tract  through  which  we  passed  on  our  road  to  Zacate- 
cas  was  grown  over  with  the  maguey  and  the  nopal,  and  many 
agricultural  establishments  were  visible  at  a  distance,  marked  by 
the  dark  clusters  of  trees  which  usually  distinguish  them.  Leaving 
this  extensive  plain,  we  passed  to  the  north-west  over  a  barren, 
rocky  district,  such  as  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  that  elevated 
region,  and  seem  to  form  natural  divisions  between  the  vast  plains 
that  spread  over  the  table  land.  Skirting  along  the  side  of  a  hill, 
our  road  still  carried  us  upwards ;  below  us  was  a  deep  chasm  or 
gully,  and  on  the  side  of  the  opposite  hill  wound  the  carriage  road, 
which  we,  being  without  the  incumbrance  of  wheels,  avoided,  and 
found  ourselves,  at  the  end  of  an  easy  morning's  stage,  in  a  little 
village,  where  there  di<l  not  appear  three  yards  square  of  level 
ground.  It  was  a  nest  amongst  the  rocks,  and  there  the  church- 
man's pride  had  built  one  of  its  eyries.  Frowning  haughtily  over 
a  small  collection  of  humble  dwellings,  a  spacious  old  church  reared 
its  dark  sides,  supported  by  huge  buttresses  of  solid  masonry.  Its 
lofty  flight  of  steps  descended  into  a  neat  little  plaza,  where  ^  silence 
and  solitude"  reigned  till  the  arrival  of  our  bustling  little  travelling 
party  roused  the  inhabitants  from  their  apparent  lethargy,  and  then 
they  cared  little  about  accommodating  us,  even  with  the  shelter  of 
one  of  their  poor  houses :  these  were  not  of  the  slight  roateriab  that 
compose  the  huts  of  the  tierra  caliente,  but  built  of  large  unbumt 
bricks,  called  adobes,  forming  thick,  substantial  waUs,  the  flat  roofe 
covered  in  with  plaster,  and  making  altogether  habitations  better 
suited  to  the  cooler  atmosphere  of  the  upper  country.  Near  the 
viUage  we  observed  a  considerable  tract  of  land  that  bore  evident 
marks  of  former  cultivation ;  but  the  soil  was  completely  exhaustedt 
and  day  after  day  we  moved  tediously  over  monotonous  wastes^ — 
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**  With  faintiiiff  stcfM  and  dow, 

Where  wilds  immeasurably  spread 
Seem  lengtheDing  as  we  go  ;'* 

where  the  eye  meets  with  no  boundary  but  the  dim  and  dietuit 
horizon  ;  yet  this  was  the  table  land,  where  my  imagiuation  had 
cheated  me  into  the  anticipation  of  flowery  meadows^  and  luzuriaat 
pastures,  with  the  verdant  beauty  of  the  north  smiling  beneath  the 
cloudless  sky  of  the  south  :  the  latter,  indeed,  was  above  us  in  all  its 
tropical  splendour  ;  but  the  morning  and  evening  air  was  chill,  al- 
most frosty ;  and  contrasted  unpleasantly  with  the  scorching  heat 
of  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  poured  down 
upon  us  as  though  glad  to  find  some  objects  on  which  to  vent  their 
force,  and  were  reflected  back  upon  us  from  the  burning  sand,  or  a 
soil  of  glaring  whiteness,  according* to  the  particular  districts 
through  which  we  passed,  burniug  the  skin,  and.  afiecting  the  lips 
and  eyes  most  painfully  ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  three  days  we  found 
ourselves  more  completely  disfigured  and  weather-worn  than  &om 
all  the  exposure  of  the  preceding  voyage  and  journey.  We  had, 
however,  the  consolation  of  better  accommodations,  and  better  fare 
in  the  large  establishments  where  we  generally  took  up  our  quarters 
for  the  night ;  at  one  of  which,  called  Espiritu  Santo,  we  were  much 
interested  in  the  sight  of  a  considerable  village  with  its  adjacent 
fields,  or  rather  large  tracts  of  cultivated  ground  supplied  with  wa- 
ter from  an  artificial  lake  to  which  every  water  course  £rom  the 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  was  made  tributary ;  indeed,  the  natural 
formation  of  the  country  had  been  taken  advantage  of  to  back  up 
the  waters  of  a  considerable  district.  A  fine  sheet  of  water  was 
falling  over  a  dam  close  by  the  village,  and  ran  rapidly  through 
z6quias,  or  miniature  canals,  which  intersected  some  enclosures  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  town,  in  one  of  which  we  watched  some 
women  washing  their  Indian  corn  preparatory  to  the  grinding  pro- 
cess ;  this  was  readily  done  by  placing  in  the  shallow  stream  a 
large  basket,  into  which  the  com  was  thrown,  and  shaken  as  in  a 
sieve.  A  number  of  fine  trees  grew  about  these  enclosures,  and  in 
the  village ;  and  altogether  it  had  an  air  of  ooohiess  and  verdure 
quite  refreshing  in  contrast  with  the  surrounding  plains ;  yet  how 
scant  were  its  beauties  and  advantages  in  proportion  to  its  capa- 
bilities ! 

We  had  not  proceeded  many  miles  beyond  Espiritu  Santo,  when 
we  saw  our  day's  journey  marked  out  before  us,  the  road  like  a 
white  ribbon  winding  ofi*  into  the  distance  over  another  desolate^ 
undiversified  extent,  as  deceptive  to  the  eye  with  regard  to  distance 
as  is  a  sheet  of  water,  so  that  you  find  to  your  sorrow  you  have 
leagues  still  to  pass  after  having  imagined  yourself  in  the  imme- 
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diate  vicinity  of  the  spot  which  has  for  hours  been  before  your  eyes, 
distinctly  visible  with  its  trees  and  spires.  This  was  the  case  as 
we  approached  a  salt  lake,  near  which  was  the  town  with  the  sight 
of  which  we  had  so  long  been  tantalized.  A  neat  litUe  meson  re- 
oeived  us,  where  the  yards,  the  walls,  and  the  very  chambers,  par- 
took of  the  character  of  the  soil ;  all  was  white,  dazding,  glaring 
white,  threatening  the  eyes  with  blindness.  We  were  glad  to  walk 
forth  and  seek  the  refreshment  of  a  quiet  ramble,  in  the  course  of 
which  we  came  accidentally  upon  a  little  fortified  spot,  standing 
with  a  most  exclusive,  arirtocratic  air,  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  town :  it  might  have  been  a  little  community  within  itself,  with 
its  plaza  surrounded  by  neat  dwellings,  its  small  church,  and  par- 
sonage adjoining,  all  enclosed  within  a  waU,  fortified,  and  furnished 
with  moat  and  ramparts.  We  entered  this  miniature  of  a  Yortified 
town,  walked  beneath  the  shade  of  its  tall  trees,  peeped  into  the 
moat,  and  fancied  how  a  desperate  band  of  Spaniards  had  defended 
themselves  in  that  small  hold  against  the  Mexican  revolutionists. 
Whilst  we  were  yet  indulging  the  travellers'  privilege  of  gazing, 
and  wondering,  and  prying  into  what  did  not  concern  us,  a  sleek 
and  comely  priest  appeared  in  the  piazza  of  the  building  we  were 
scrutinizing ;  his  attendant  was  in  waiting  with  a  fine  riding  horse, 
as  comely  as  its  master,  on  which  his  reverence  sallied  forth  to  en- 
joy an  evening  ride.  He  bowed  politely  as  he  passed,  and  bent  on 
us  a  countenance  in  whose  high  features  and  haughty  expression  I 
fancied  I  could  read  the  characteristics  of  an  old  Spaniard-*Hi.  race 
that  long  held  unlimited  sway  over  a  people  on  whom  they  trampled, 
whom  they  despise^  and  over  whom  they  still  exercise,  as  much  as 
they  dare  venture,  their  proud,  domineering  spirit. 

The  next  morning  we  passed  over  the  bed  of  the  salt  lake :  at 
that  season  it  was  dry,  and  looked  dreary  enough.  It  was  a  cool 
morning,  and  we  might  have  fancied  there  was  a  white  frost  when 
we  saw  the  salt  appearance  over  the  surface  from  which  the  water 
had  been  gradually  exhausted  during  the  dry  season.  On  the 
banks  were  a  number  of  large  mounds  of  the  salt  earth  which  had 
been  dug  from  the  lake,  and  near  them  the  carts  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed to  different  parts  of  the  country.  Those  vehicles  look  as 
primitive  and  uncivilized  as  the  beings  who  are  seen  in  attend- 
ance on  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  nation  in  this 
age  of  civilization — boasting,  moreover,  like  ourselves,  its  descent 
from  one  of  the  ancient  countries  of  Europe— can  thus  have  gone 
on  from  one  age  to  another  without  attempting  any  improvements, 
making  use  of  the  same  rude  implements,  and  uncouth  vehicles  in- 
troduced by  the  first  conquerors— if  one  may  judge  by  their  anti- 
quated formation.    The  upper  part  is  a  frame  work  of  unshapely 
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stickS)  having  nothing  to  hold  them  togetiier  hut  leather  thongs,  or 
rather  strips  of  untanned  hide ;  the  sides  filled  in  with  coarse  straw 
matted  together,  which  closes  high  orer  the  top,  forming  a  peaked 
roof,  the  ends  being  left  open,  on  the  front  of  which  a  wooden  cross 
is  reared,  sometimes  bearing  a  small  bell  at  each  extremity.  The 
huge  indescribable  wheels,  with  hubs  as  big  as  barrels,  creak  and 
groan  as  they  turn  heavily  along  in  obedience  to  the  sluggish  efforts 
of  two  or  three  yokes  of  oxen,  the  drivers  following  on  foot  with 
canes  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  armed  with  goads,  with  which  they  di- 
rect  their  teams,  and  make  occasional  lazy  attempts  to  increase 
their  speed.  I  have  seen  several  of  these  odd-looking  carts  moving 
in  a  long  file  slowly  over  a  plain,  creaking  out  a  dismal  concert ;  a 
kind  of  baggage-wagon  bringing  up  the  rear,  to  the  side  of  which 
is  tied  file  stone  on  which  the  com  is  ground,  a  griddle,  a  large  fire- 
stained  earthen  pot,  and  haply  a  bundle  or  two  of  fire-wood,  to 
serve  on  those  desert  wastes  where  no  fuel  is  to  be  ftiet  with ;  beside 
it  a  woman  plods  along  bare-legged  and  slip-shod,  with  a  large  palm 
hat  drawn  on  over  her  reboso  ;  the  miller  and  the  baker  in  a  female 
form — but  such  a  form  !-*-is  it  a  Christian  woman  1 — must  I  look 
upon  her  as  a  sister,  possessing  the  same  ties  to  bind  her  to  the 
earth,  the  same  title  to  immortality  ?-— Yes,  truly— 4ier  little  ones  are 
calling  to  her  from  the  cart,  and  the  word  **  madre"  sounds  as 
sweetly  in  her  ears  as  <<  mother"  does  in  mine — she  is  a  daughter  of 
Eve  as  well  as  myself — the  cares  and  the  joys  of  maternity  are  upon 
her,  and  there  must  be  a  chord  of  sympathy  between  us  after  all. 

We  rode  a  little  out  of  our  way  in  the  course  of  the  morning  to 
seek  refreshment  at  some  cottages  we  espied  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  road ;  it  was  a  dairy  farm,  if  I  may  dignify  it  with  so  com- 
fortable a  name,  to  which  it  had  no  claim  beyond  a  yard  full  of 
cows,  amongst  which  some  dingy-looking  milkmaids  were  doing 
their  work.  One  of  them  accepted  sixpence  for  the  fruits  of  her 
labour,  a  jar  of  foaming  new  milk,  to  which  she  added  gratis  a  small 
new  cheese,  a  few  tortillas,  and  a  lesson  in  Spanish,  amusing  herself 
by  hearing  us  repeat  after  her  the  names  of  a  variety  of  things.  It 
is  wonderflil  how  readily  a  language  is  picked  up  in  this  practical 
manner ; — six  months  of  such  teaching  are  equal  to  six  years  of 
common  school  tuition.  The  domicile  of  my  brown  instructress  is 
worthy  of  notice ;  at  least  one  apartment  in  which  stood  her  bed, 
in  which  her  wardrobe  was  strung  round  with  a  housewife's  care, 
and  the  saints  held  honourable  place.  It  was  a  **  clay  built  nest" 
like  a  swallow's,  and  the  **  callow  young"  were  piping  their  pleasant 
parts ;  but  the  walls  were  by  no  means  contemptible,  for  as  low, 
and  confined  as  they  were ;  seeing  that  a  little  attention  to  neat- 
ness and  comfort  gives  grace  to  a  most  ordinary  apartment.    An 
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immoveable,  and  never-failing  seat  was  provided  against  the  wall 
round  the  room,  an  the  Eeqnimaux  Indians  are  said  to  furnish  their 
snow  hutsy  and  like  their's,  too,  it  was  partially  covered  with  skins,  or 
matting ;  besides  which  it  was  painted  so  as  to  form  a  lively  con. 
trast  to  the  white  walls,  and  one  end  of  the  room  contained  a  mimic 
altar,  adorned  with  many  an  emblem  of  Catholic  piety,  whilst  in  a 
niche  stood  the  cross,  with  its  appropriate  image. 

The  face  of  the  country  was  here  diversified  by  hills,  the  peculiar 
formation  of  which  attraoted  our  observation*  Their  summits  are 
as  flat  as  the  surrounding  plains,  and  are,  indeed,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  called  mesas,  (tables,)  which  are  in  some  instances 
of  considerable  extent,  but  are  more  generaUy  cut  up  and  divided 
by  deep  gullies,  and  large  plains  sometimes  intervene  between  the 
hills ;  yet  in  casting  your  eye  round  on  these  elevated  <^  mesas,"  it 
is  evident  that  they  are  of  the  same  height,  that  they  are,  in  fact,  on 
a  level,  and  the  idea  immediately  suggests  itself,  that  there  must 
formerly  have  been  the  elevation  of  that  portion  of  the  table  land ; 
or  perchance  the  bed  of  a  vast  lake,  whose  draining  waters  have 
carried  with  them  the  soil,  so  as  to  lower  the  main  surface  of  the 
country,  and  leave  it  cut  up  into  unsightly  chasms.  These  hills 
and  plains  are  dry  and  unproductive,  possessing  no  charms  for  the 
senses,  no  feast  for  the  imagination — ^  No  feast  for  the  imagina* 
tion,*'  did  I  say  t — ^I  am  wrong.  Amid  such  scenes  of  desolation, 
the  ideas,  untnunmelled  by  the  soft  influences  of  the  luxuriant  and 
the  beautiful,  wander  at  large,  travel  back  to  past  ages,  and  trace 
in  each  rugged  feature  the  mysterious  works  of  Nature,  the  great 
mother— and  oh,  the  great  destroyer !— who  with  one  hand  scatters 
destruction,  whilst  flrom  the  other  she  pours  forth  beauty  and 
abundance. 

An  old  establishment,  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  extraction 
of  silver  from  the  ore,  was  our  next  stopping  place,  and  seemed  to 
be  the  resort  of  the  most  disorderly,  suspicious  looking  people  we 
had  yet  encountered ;  according  with  what  we  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  population  invariably  assumes  a  worse  character  in 
the  mining  districts.  As  we  entered  the  village,  we  saw  on  an  open 
space  near  half  a  dozen  men  playing  with  their  lazoe;  they  were 
mounted,  and  chasing  each  other  at  full  speed,  throwing  the  lazo, 
and  when  any  unlucky  wight  happened  to  be  caught  in  it,  he  was 
dragged  rudely  to  the  ground  without  the  power  to  help  himself; 
rough  sport  it  seemed  to  be,  and  we  fancied  there  was  less  of  jest  in 
it  than  earnest,  till  shouts  of  laughter  reached  us  from  the  aceae  of 
action.  Just  then  a  wild-looking  horseman  scampered  past  us  with 
a  large  game-cock  under  his  arm,  proving  the  elegant  nature  of  his 
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amuBomente ;  though  we  afterwards  heard  that  cook^fighting  is  by 
no  means  in  bad  repute  amongst  the  Mexicans,  the  most  respeeU 
able  of  whom  do  not  consider  it  derogatory  to  their  dignity,  or  in. 
jurious  to  their  characters,  to  be  seen  in  a  cock^pit  betting  large 
sums  upon  a  fiivourite  bird*  Even  priests  do  not  scruple  sometimes 
to  show  their  faces  there,  and  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  a  most  in- 
congruous  scene  ;  for  in  the  midst  of  the  fraud  and  profanity  which 
usually  pervade  such  resorts,  appears  a  devotee  with  a  case  in  his 
hand,  c<mtaining  some  saintly  image  visible  through  the  ^ass  door 
of  the  box  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  This  is  handed  round,  and 
many  a  profane  lip  stoops  to  give  it  the  homage  of  a  kiss,  even 
when  the  requested  mite  is  refused.  Thus  vice  and  superstition  go 
hand  in  hand. 

The  next  day  we  travelled  through  a  part  of  one  of  the  vast  es- 
tates of  Don  Antonio  Garcia,  brother  of  the  then  governor  of  Za. 
catecas,  Don  Francisco  Grarcia,  the  determined,  though  unsuccessful 
opposer  of  Santa  Ana.  We  passed  lines  of  stone  fence  leagues  in 
length,  running  over  hill  and  dale,  and  stretching  far  away  on  to 
the  plain,  where  large  tracts  were  under  cultivation,  on  which 
swarms  of  labourers  were  at  work,  and  amongst  than  a  number  of 
women  passing  backwards  and  forwards  with  baskets  of  provisions ; 
and  groups  of  them  might  be  seen  here  and  there  seated,  sociably 
chatting  over  their  noon-day  meal. 

Our  journey  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Eariy  in  the  after- 
noon Zacatecas  was  pointed  out  to  us  amongst  a  cluster  of  moun- 
tains that  rise  barren  and  rocky  at  the  extremity  of  an  extensive 
plain,  concealing,  as  is  believed,  beneath  their  rugged  exterior  im- 
mense hoards  of  yet  undiscovered  wealth,  in  addition  to  the  countless 
riches  they  have  **  poured  so  freely  forth,*'  and  are  yet  giving  up 
from  their  excavated  depths. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  of  Zacatecas  is  a  small  town 
called  Guadalupe.  On  the  plain  near  it  are  large  cultivated  fields, 
(if  fields  those  may  be  called,  which  have  not  the  vestige  of  a  fence 
to  mark  their  boundaries,)  and  in  and  around  it  are  some  fine  gar- 
dens, to  the  produce  of  which  Zacatecas  serves  as  a  market.  In 
the  town  is  a  fine  old  monastery,  still  containing  a  considerable 
brotherhood  of  bare-footed  fnars  **  of  orders  gray,*'  who  retain  a 
high  character  fer  purity  of  living,  charity,  and  zealous  piety ;  qua« 
lities  fer  which  the  Frayles  are  not  usually  remaikaUe :  but  such 
is  the  ^  odour  of  sanctity"  that  hangs  about  these  Guadalupe  friars, 
that  sinners  seek  them  fi!om  far  and  near,  and  to  them  unburthen 
their  souls  in  confession  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a 
poor  fellow  carried  to  his  grave  in  the  gray  habit  of  those  holy 
men,  as  a  passport  into  Heaven,  a  kind  of  sheep's  ctothing ;  though 
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for  that  purpose  a  priest's  gown,  of  whatever  order  it  may  be,  ia 
oonsidered  of  great  efficacy. 

As  we  paced  over  the  plain  of  Guadalupe,  we  little  thought  of 
the  celebrity  it  would  soon  acquire  from  the  deeds  of  arms  of  the 
fiunous  Santa  Ana.  It  was  diere  the  battle  was  fought  that  de- 
cided  the  fate  of  Zacatecas,  and,  it  may  be  said,  of  the  Republic. 
The  army  entered  the  town  flushed  with  success,  in  hot  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives,  and  thus  it  became  the  scene  of  pillage  and  bloodshed. 
It  was  into  the  plaza  of  Guadalupe  that  a  few  of  the  unfortunate 
foreigners  who  had  joined  the  Zacatecas  army,  were  dragged  to 
immediate  execution,  soon  after  the  sun  had  risen  on  the  victorious 
arms  of  their  merciless  conquerors.  But  I  am  anticipating.  When 
we  passed  through  Guadalupe  it  was  a  scene  of  peace ;  for  though 
**  wars,  and  rumours  of  wars"  were  in  the  land,  they  had  not  reached 
that  particular  district.  Zacatecas  was,  however,  preparing  to  de- 
fend herself  from  the  assaults  of  her  enemies.  Fortifications  frowned 
on  the  heights  round  the  town,  and  long  lines  of  defence  ran  far 
away  over  the  hills,  which  some  workmen  were  engaged  in  com- 
pleting. Military  preparations  were  also  going  on  briskly  within 
the  city ;  military  men  paraded  the  streets ;  military  music  re- 
sounded, and  a  few  evenings  after  our  arrival  we  were  perfectly 
captivated  with  the  performance  of  a  band  playing  some  fine  pieces 
of  Italian  music,  in  a  style  superior  to  any  thing  I  had  ever  heard 
before  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  many  weeks  before  I 
heard  it  again,  and  then  under  different  circumstances. 


TO  A  LETTER  FROM  ABROAD. 

Poor  wanderer !  whence  comest  thou, 
With  garments  soil'd,  and  way-worn  brow, 

And  many  a  foreign  stain ; 
Bear'st  thou  beneath  thy  folded  leaf, 
Or  tidings  fair,  or  words  of  grief  1 

From  climes  beyond  the  main  1 

A  weary  journey  hast  thou  past, 
And  won  thy  way  to  me  at  last, 

Silent  and  trusty  friend  1 
I  bear  thee  from  the  crowd  apart, 
I  press  thee  to  my  beating  heart. 

Then  let  thy  wanderings  end. 
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Sacred  to  all  but  me  th«t  seal, 
For  me  alone  those  lines  reyeal 

A  page  of  good  or  ill; 
I  care  not  yet  to  break  the  charm ; 
Rest,  rest  within  my  bosom  warm ; 

Dear  messenger,  be  stilL 

Yet  say — whilst  here  sad  winter  reigns — 
Far,  far  away  on  southern  plains 

Do  summer  roses  bloom ; 
Scatter  their  leaves  o'er  verdure  fair, 
And  waft  upon  the  genial  air 

Their  rich  and  rare  perfume  1 

Caught*st  thou  upon  thy  passing  wing 
No  token  soft— no  breath  of  Spring 

From  distant  orange  bowers  V— 
Offerings  more  fair  thou  bear'st  to  me — 
Far  richer  sweets  I  cull  from  thee, 

To  cheer  my  wintry  hours. 

As  through  thy  written  thoughts  I  stray 
O'er  my  glad  heart  with  gentle  sway 

Tides  of  fond  memory  roll ; 
And  softly  flowing,  onward  bear 
Each  icy  drift  of  cankering  care, 

Till  summer  fills  my  soul. 


SONNET. 

'Tn  Winter  now— but  Spring  will  blossom  soon, 
And  flowers  will  lean  to  the  embracing  air — 
And  the  young  buds  will  vie  with  them  to  share 
Each  zephyr's  soft  caress, — and  when  the  Moon 
Bends  her  new  silver  bow,  as  if  to  fling 
Her  arrowy  lustre  through  some  vapor's  wing, 
The  streamlets  will  return  the  glance  of  Night 
From  their  pure,  gliding  mirrors,  set  by  Spring 
Deep  in  rich  frames  of  clustering  chrysolite, 
Instead  of  Winter's  crumbled  sparks  of  white. 
Lo,  dearest  1  shall  our  loves,  though  foreign  now 
By  cold  unkindness,  bloom  like  buds  and  flowers. 
Like  fountain's  flash,— for  Hope,  with  smiling  brow, 
Tells  of  a  Spring,  whose  sweeu  shall  all  be  out's! 

P.  B, 
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CRITICAL   NOTICES. 


Itumgurci  AddreUt  hy  Benjamin  Hale,  D.  />.,  President  of  Geneva 
College.    December^  1880. 

.  The  poBkion  of  Qenera  College,  in  the  state  of  New-Yoilc,  not  only  as  regards 
tlie  rich  and  beantiful  ooantry  by  which  it  is  sonounded,  bat  in  relation  to  the 
great  state  of  which  it  is  nearly  the  geographieal  centre,  marks  it  as  the  site  of 
an  important  and  flourishing  institution.  Such  if  it  be  not  at  present,  we  are 
persuaded  it  must  soon  become ;  for  no  point  could  be  chosen  in  the  whole  state 
of  New- York  better  suited  for  a  great  seat  of  learning.  Situated  on  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  lakes  of  the  West ;  the  neat,  quiet  and  long-established  town  from 
which  the  college  takes  its  name,  is  equally  aoeessible  from  the  Ghrand  Canal  or 
from  the  Erie  Rail-road ;  while  it  lies  sufficiently  removed  from  the  immediate 
route  of  either  to  feel  all  the  invigorating  effects  of  their  trade  without  being  mo- 
lested by  its  bustle,  or  forced  into  mushroom  growth  by  a  transient  population. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  just  the  place  where  men  of  science  and  letters,  eouldthey  bat 
have  access  to  a  sufficient  library,  apparatus,  and  collections  in  the  college, 
would  delight  to  repair  as  a  pleasant  retreat  from  our  pheezy,  speculating,  over- 
grown country  towns,  and  oar  tamulttioos  and  mob-ridden  cities. 

The  Legislature,  however,  hare  nerer  done  justice  to  Geneva  College,  which 
ought  long  since  to  hare  been  erected  into  a  grand  establishment,  placed  upon 
the  most  liberal  Iboting.  A  great  portion  of  the  wealth  of  New*Yoik  is  drawn 
from  the  fertile  region  which  lies  beyond  Geneva,  and  the  state  should  have  pro* 
▼ided  as  well  for  the  intellectual  wants  of  its  rapidly  growing  population  as  it 
has  for  those  of  other  sections. 

The  College  has  laboured  under  a  variety  of  difficulties,  which  have  obetnicted 
its  adranoement ;  but  these,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  are  now  remored.  Very  libe- 
ral endowments  have  been  receired  already,  and  under  the  new  foculty  matters 
wear  an  auspicious  appearance.  The  new  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hale,  is 
an  Episeopal  clergyman  of  high  standing ;  and  his  qualifications  for  the  ardnoue 
duties  he  has  undertaken  are  iiilly  a|^Mrent  in  ^  discourse  now  before  us. 
Professer  Webster,  who  has  charge  of  the  mathematical  department  with  which 
is  connected  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  is  well  known  as  an  admirable 
lecturer  and  thorough  instructor  in  hie  fovourite  branches.  Professor  Irving, 
whose  scholar-like  work,  "  The  Conquest  of  Florida,"  has  won  so  enviaUe  a  re- 
putation for  him,  with  Mr.  Prentiee,  of  Utiea,  celebrated  as  a  classical  scholar, 
are,  with  other  men  of  merit,  enrolled  among  the  ftculty ;  and  give  a  character  to 
the  institution  which  needs  only  to  be  more  widely  known  to  enlist  the  strongest 
interest  in  its  prosperity,  and  promote  its  pecuniary  resources,  which  alone  sesni 
wanting  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  ralnable  instatations  in  the  Union. 

We  now  turn  to  Dr.  Hale's  Diseoorse,  and  oar  extracts  speak  for  themaslTML 
His  sentiments  are  at  once  derieal,  scholar-like,  and  republican. 
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THE  OOLLBGn  OP  NKW-SNQLAMD  AXD  TnUIINU. 

"  It  wu  certainly  one  of  the  most  strikiiig  circamataneea  in  the  hielory  of 
tions,  that,  in  New-£ngland|  by  the  time  the  first-born  child  had  leaciied  the  pro- 
per a^  for  admiflsion  to  colleee,  a  college  waa  eetabliehed.  The  fitieeu  were  yet 
standing — the  Indian  was  stifi  the  near  neighbour  of  the  largest  snTtlnmimts  tho 
colonists  were  not  yet  independent  of  the  mother  country  for  the  fery  neoeasaries 
of  life--and  had  they  not  been  made  of  the  *  sternest  stuff,'  the  very  parmanenee 
of  their  settlements  ;aii^ht  be  considered  as  yet  undecided.  They  wen  not  toa 
soon,  however,  in  providing  for  the  thorough  education  of  their  sons.  It  is  a  set- 
tled maxim,  that  the  people  cannot  be  free  who  are  not  intelligent ;  and  for  diA 
ferent,  I  apprehend,  would  have  been  the  fote  of  these  colonies,  httd  even  a  ftw 
generations  passed  away,  without  the  means  of  liberal  and  wididy-diffuaed  edn- 
cation. 

"  The  same  enlightened  spirit  was  aetire  in  the  Southern  Colonies.  That  of 
Virginia  was  yet  in  its  innncy,  when  the  first  efforts  were  made  by  ita  inhabit- 
ants to  establish  a  college.  As  early  as  1619,  granta  of  land  of  liberal  suhseraK 
lions  were  obtained  for  the  endowment  of  the  University  of  Henrieo,  and  the 
close  proximity  of  these  advanced  efforts  of  civilization  to  savage  wildness,  can- 
not be  more  strikingly  set  forth  than  by  the  result  of  the  enterprize.  The  Uni- 
veraity  was  destroyed,  and  the  colonv  came  very  near  the  same  fiUe,  by  an  In- 
dian massacre.  B^efore  that  century  had  closed,  however,  the  college  of  William 
and  Mary  was  in  successful  operation. 

"  And  well  did  these  and  their  early  sister  institutions  serve  the  rqmblic  To 
say  nothine  of  their  influence  in  providing  a  well  educated  clergy,  and  thus  pro- 
moting the  oest  interests  of  the  colonies—although  much  was  done  directly  bjr  the 
clergy  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  country,  and  in  the  institutions  ot  reli* 
gion  were  found  the  firmest  security  to  the  virtue  and  theiefiMre  strength  of  the 
people — the  eloquence  nurtured  at  Harvard,  rune,  like  a  trumpet-call,  throu^ 
town  and  forest,  to  rouse  the  quiet  inhabitants  to  the  reTolutionary  struggle ;  and 
the  intelligence  and  learning,  which,  starting  from  her  classic  shades,  had  been 
diffused  through  the  whole  community,  had  prepared  all  for  understanding  and 
discussing  the  principles  of  that  liberty,  whicn  belonged  to  them  aa  men,  and  was 
^uarantid  to  them  oy  the  British  Constitution.  And  how  many  of  the  lofty 
spirits  of  those  times  were  taught  to  reason,  and  proNured  to  meet  m  the  discus- 
sion of  the  great  questions  at  issue,  the  ablest  counseUon  of  the  old  world,  and  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  their  country  in  the  senate  chamber,  or  in  negotiation— in 
the  more  southern  sistera  of  our  oldest  Univenity." 

THE  BSPUBUGAN  TENDENCT  OF  COLLEGUTB  EDUCATIOV. 

"  Free  as  we  are,  and  bom,  as  we  boast  ourselves,  to  a  perfect  equality,  there 
yet  is  much  disparity  amon^  us,  arising  from  ineoualities  in  wealth  and  station—- 
a  disparity  which  must  exist,  for  iht  struggle  u>r  advancement,  in  which  some 
succeed  and  some  foil,  is  the  means  by  whicn  society  advances ;  and  success  is 
the  natural  reward  of  industij  and  other  virtues,  essential  to  its  well-being.  But 
even  this  unavoidable  disparity  acts  to  some  extent  upon  our  offqmng,  and  it  is 
true  and  always  will  be  true,  that  the  sons  of  the  poor,  and  those  of  the  rich  start 
unequal  in  the  race.  Now  it  is  the  good  effect  of  colleges,  so  for  as  their  influ- 
ence extends,  to  remove  this  inequiaity.  Just  consider  for  a  moment,  that,  if 
there  were  no  colleges,  the  rich  could  stiU  command  the  means  of  a  thorough  edu- 
cation for  their  sons,  and  thus  would  be  able  to  perpetuate  distinctions,  which 
difference  of  fortune  had  btgaxL  And  let  it  not  be  imagined^  that  were  colleges 
wanting,  they  would  contemlbemselves  with  such  means  of  instruction  as  might 
}at  common  to  all.  Many  would  seek  to  give,  in  expensive  private  schools,  those 
advantages  to  their  sons  which  the  want  of  coUeees  denied  them,  and  othen 
would  send  them,  as  many  in  those  colonies  which  were  not  supplied  with  eol- 
laces,  did  before  the  revolution,  to  foreign  universities. 

^  In  our  coUe^,  under  the  existing  arrangements,  the  rich  and  poor  meet  to- 
gether. The  rich  can  command  no  better  means  of  educating  tbeir  sons,  and 
tiiey  are  equally  free  to  the  sons  of  the  poor.  The  enlightened  lioerality  of  state 
legislatures  and  of  private  citizens  has,  in  many  insunces  so  for  endowed  thsm, 
that  they  are  able  to  offer  their  advantages  to  all  at  moderate  charges  and  it  has 
been  th^  eifort  of  trostees,  and  of  college  ftfinlties  to  make  auch  arranj^emenu  for 
the  reduction  of  the  necessary  personal  ezpanaes,  that  a  coUees  educauon  is  now 
within  the  reach  of  any  one,  who  thirsts  for  knowledge,  and  naa  energy  enough 
to  make  the  effort  to  obtain  it. 
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"  And  no  when,  eTen  in  our  free  country,  1  will  rentare  to  affinn,  do  rich  and 
poor  meet  tocher  on  terms  ao  perfectly  equal,  as  in  colleges.  No  where  are  the 
artifidal  distinctions  of  society  so  little  felt.  No  where  do  young  men  of  different 
conditions  in  life,  oome  so  directly  into  collision,  and  measure  strength  so  fairly. 
The  contest  is  for  intellectual  rank,  and  it  ii  on  equal  terms.'* 

NPLOMAS. 

"  Some  may  fancy  that  colleee  degrees  are  remnants  of  the  customs  of  other 
eovntries,  which  ssTonr  more  of  aristocratic  parade  than  of  republican  simpli- 
city. But  would  it  be  wise  to  abolish  them  i  Is  it  not  the  degrees,  and  the  ad- 
TStttages  connected  with  them  in  reference  to  professional  study,  and  in  other  ar- 
raoeements  of  society,  which  secure  to  colleges  their  ascendancy  1  Degrees  are 
the  oriefest  Ibrm  of  certificates— known  and  appreciated  in  other  countries  as  weU 
as  our  own— and  show,  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  that  the  wearer  has  en- 
joyed the  adyantages  of  the  highest  institutions  of  learning  in  his  country.  Abo- 
lish them,  and  >[OU  will  find  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  no  longer  meet  together  in 
colleee  halls,  with  the  same  certainty,  and  measure  their  strenfi;th  in  tDat  fair, 
and  honourable,  and  manly  contest,  which  tends  so  much  to  take  from  the  poor 
the  discouragements  of  poverty,  and  from  the  rich  the  arrogance  of  wealth." 

COLLEGE  OOVERNMENT. 

"  In  our  republic,  we  need  not  only  intelligence,  but  virtue;  and  for  the  ad- 
Tancement  of^indiTidual  character  to  its  highest  dignity,  virtue  is  even  more  ne- 
cessary than  intelligence.  You  will  expect  me  then  to  avow  my  conviction,  that 
a  college  faculty  slwuld  bend  its  eJBTorts,  at  least  as  anxiously  to  the  formation  of 
virtuous  character  among  its  students  as  hieh  scholarship.  They  should  watch 
the  beginnings  of  evil,  and  inasmuch  as  the  leaven  of  iniquity  works  rapidly  is 
our  corrupt  natures,  thev  should  take  care  that  evil  be  stayed  in  the  beginning. 
None  should  be  admitted  to  eoUegB  walls,  whose  influence  wfll  be  corrupt,  nor  be 
permitted  to  remain,  if  once  admitted.  College  government  should  be  Kini,  bat 
firm — seeking  wilJ^  parental  anxiety  to  check  error  in  its  buddings,  and  to  r^ 
daim  the  straying,  but  never  allowing  the  safety  of  the  whole  to  be  endangered 
through  a  mistaken  tenderness^  to  an  individual.  I  say  mistaken,  for  however 
unpleasant  it  may  be  for  an  individual  to  be  subject  to  college  censures,  they 
may  be  as  useful  to  himself  as  to  the  society.  I  have  heard  the  effects  of  college 
discipline  gratefully  acknowledged,  by  one  who  had  fdi  it,  as  the  means  of  hia 
rescue  and  of  his  success  in  life. 

"  I  need  not  say  to  a  Christian  audience^  that  the  only  sure  foundation  of  vir- 
tue, is  in  religion — nor  will  they  be  surprised  at  the  avowal  of  my  conviction, 
that  in  the  influence  of  religious  principle  is  the  surest  hope  of  a  wholesome  col- 
lege discipline,  and  that  we  cannot  be  faithful  to  our  public  or  private  obligations, 
if  we  do  not  endeavour  to  form  the  characters  of  the  young  men  committed  to  us, 
to  piety  as  well  as  to  train  them  to  useful  learning.  That  form  of  civilization, 
which  pervades  the  most  enlij^htened  parts  of  the  elobe  has  sprung  from  Chris- 
tianity. The  religion  of  Chnst  is  the  true  philosopny  of  life,  und  the  fear  of  Ciod 
the  beginning  of  wisdom — and  the  happiness  of  society,  and  the  security  of 
libeity  are  closely  connected  with  the  innuence  of  the  gospeL 

"  From  these  remarks,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  puiposes,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  sectarian.  I  value  religious  liberty  too  highly  to  desien  any 
infnneement  on  that  of  others.  Our  institution  is^  as  all  institutions  of  the  kind 
must  be,  under  the  care  of  a  particular  denominauon.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
other  coUeces  in  this  state,  and  throughout  our  country ;  and  it  is  not  a  circum- 
stance to  be  objected  to  them,  so  long  as  they  are  managed  in  a  Catholic  spirit. 
Each  denomination  should  do  its  part  in  the  promotion  or  learning. 

*'  The  position  of  this  College  is  highly  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  perfect 
freedom  of  religious  opinion.  There  are  within  the  limits  of  the  villase  of  Ge- 
neva no  less  than  eieht  places  of  public  worship  of  diiSferent  denominations,  and 
no  impediment  will  be  placed  to  the  firee  choice  of  the  student,  or  hie  lawful  guar- 
dian, m  determining  wnich  he  will  attend.  And  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
college,  no  one  religious  denomination  exerts  a  predominating  influence;  but  of 
all  the  leading  denominations  of  the  countrTj  there  are  individuals  of  high  stand- 
ing, great  weight  of  character  and  personal  mfluence^  living  together  in  harmo- 
nious society,  and  in  a  proper  mutual  respect  for  their  differing  opinions." 
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Terrible  Traetaraiionj  and  dher  Poems;  by  Christopher  CausUcf 
M.  D.  FeUow  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Physiciansj  AberdeeHj  and 
Honorary  member  of  no  less  than  mneteen  very  learned  Societies. 
Fourth  American  Edition — to  wJdch  is  pr^ixed  Caustic*s  Wooden 
Booksellers  and  Miseries  of  Authorship*  Boston ;  Samuel  Colnuau 
1837.     1  vol.  l2mo.  pp.  261. 

For  a  production  so  very  suocessfttl  in  England  as  "  Terrible  Tractoration** 
twenty  years'  ago,  we  should  have  anticipated  a  more  extensive  sale  in  these 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  states.  Whal  I  not  buy  a  book  which  was  uni- 
versally lauded  in  the  British  magazines  and  newspapers  I  Buffer  an  American 
author,  with  a  trans-atlantic  reputation  of  twenty  years'  standing,  to  languish 
for  lack  of  proper  encouragement !  Disgraceful ! — And  ean  this  be  true  %  If  it 
were  not,  we  should  have  spared  the  reader  our  points  of  exclamation.  .  Now  it 
would  not  be  in  the  least  strange  if  our  intelligent  community  were  to  sneer  at 
the  work  of  a  poet  who  had  been  simply  extolled  in  AmerioM  Reviews ;  but  to 
neglect  one  puffed  in  London  and  Eklinburgh,  is  not  only  strange,  but "  tolerable 
and  not  to  be  endured.''  Yet,  how  came  we  to  know  that  Dr.  Caustic's  Ameri- 
can editions  have  not  met  with  a  ready  salel  To  gratify  a  praiseworthy  curi- 
osity we  will  confess, — ^partly  by  inquiry  and  partly  by  inference  from  an 
introductory  castigation,  pretty  heartily  bestowed  by  okl  Christopher  on  retail 
booksellers--those  generous,  self-denying,  disinterested  individuals !  He  states 
in  a  note,  that  "  their  charge  for  commission  is  generally  thirty -three  and  a  third 
per  cent,  on  the  sum  for  which  they  sell  books ;  and  fifty  P^r  cent,  on  what  such 
books  cost  them."  This  statement,  to  our  positive  knowledge,  is  far  from  being 
extravagant.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  the  retail  bookseller  chaiges 
the  purchaser  eighty  and  ninety  per  cent,  on  what  he  paid  the  publisher.  For  a 
work  which  cost  forty  cents,  the  charge  is  seventy-five  cents.  To  the  remon-  ■ 
strance  of  the  publisher,  that  the  charge  is  too  high  and  the  sale  consequently 
restricted,  the  ready  r^ly  is — "  Peo{de  who  wish  for  the  book  are  as  willing  to 
pay  that  sum  as  one  smaller."  This  is  a  narrow  and  contracted  policy.  It  in- 
jures the  publisher  without  benefiting  the  vender.  The  Fjnglish  plan  of  printing 
the  retail  price  on  the  title-page  of  books,  should  be  adopted  in  this  country. 
Now  we  are  upon  this  topic,  we  will,  by  Dr.  Caustic's  fiivour,  entertain  a  slight 
argument  thereupon.  The  diflferenoe  between  a  publisher  and  a  vender  of  books 
at  retail  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  marked  or  distinctly  understood.  The 
publisher  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  bookseller  that  the  wholesale  merchant 
of  dry-goods  does  to  the  retail  dealer.  There  is  no  trade  or  profession  which 
requires  a  clearer  intelligenoe  or  a  more  discriminating  taste  than  that  of  pub- 
lishing bo<^.  A  publisher  in  our  country  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
English  literature,  and  from  attentive  reading  should  have  acquired  such  just 
powers  of  appreciation  that  he  may  be  able  accurately  to  estimate  the  real  worth 
of  any  manuscript  which  may  be  submitted  to  his  perusal.  A  want  of  such 
powers  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  employment  of  a  reader  or  the  impressment  of 
any  literary  man  into  the  service.  Literary  men  have  peculiar  views,  and  are 
often  so  actuated  by  their  prepossessions  and  prejudices,  that  they  are  scarcely  fit 
to  be  employed  as  counsel,  much  less  as  judges.  Besides,  they  have  very  little 
■cquaintance  with  the  popular  taste,  and  may,  by  being  eelf-deluded,  hM  out 
frdse  lighu  to  the  publisher.  No  man  is  fit  to  publish  books  who  is  not  a  com- 
petent judge  of  their  merits.  Moreover,  were  the  literary  censor  employed  by 
the  publisher  ever  so  capable— what  man  of  business  would  not  prefer  to  be  the 
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director  of  his  own  affain  1  If  a  merchant  wera  about  !•  purchase  a  cargo  of 
coffee,  he  would  aearoely  employ  another  to  examine  the  eamples,  and  he  would 
consider  himself  unsuited  to  his  business  if  not  well  acquainted  with  the  article 
in  which  he  deals.  Now,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  higher  order  of  intelligenee 
to  decide  upon  the  quality  of  a  book  than  upon  the  quality  of  a  bag  of  oofo,  so 
much  superior  should  be  the  intellect  of  the  publisher  to  the  inteUea  of  the  e<^eo 
merchant.  Many  London  and  Eldinburgh  publishers  hare  been  men  of  very  so* 
perior  accomplishments,  as  their  friendship  and  intimacy  with  the  most  celebrated 
wits  of  the  day  would  sufficiently  pro¥&— had  not  frequent  returns  to  Parliament 
been  made  from  their  honouraUe  body.  But  retail  booksellers,  and  keepers  of 
book-stalls,  are  widely  distinguished  from  publishers.  True— they  occasionally 
publish  a  v<^ume ;  but  this  no  more  constitutes  them  publishers,  than  the  sale  of 
one  or  two  packages  of  teas  would  turn  a  grocer  into  a  wholesale  East  India 
importer.  Horne  Tooke,  when  a  boy  at  Eton,  called  his  father— who  was  a 
poulterer—"  an  eminent  Turkey  merchant"— it  is  scarcely  less  grandiloquent  for 
a  petty  bookseller  to  dignify  himself  with  the  title  of  fMijiker,  A  man  may 
sell  goods  at  wholesale  and  retail — so  may  he  publish  and  rend  books  by  the 
copy.  At  the  close  of  that,  note  of  Dr.  Caustic,  whiOh  led  us  into  this  digres- 
sion,—he  asks—"  What  would  be  said  of  A  if  he  should  charge  as  much  for 
selling  boots  as  B  charges  for  selling  books  ?"  This  is  scarcely  a  fair  question. 
People  must  haye  boots,  but  books  are  a  soper Jiuity  wiih  many.  If  books  were 
soU  as  freely  as  boots.  Dr.  Caustic  would  never  hare  written  his  "  Sublimated 
Proem."  One  thing  b  true,  neyertheless :  if  the  vender  of  boots  knew  as  little 
about  their  quality  as  the  vender  of  ^<MxiI»  about  tAHr  ezceUenet  (beyond  the  print 
and  covers,)  custom  would  very  soon  desert  his  shop. 
We  extract  firom  "  Wooden  Booksellers  and  Miseries  of  Authorship"— 

"  Reader,  art  thou  possessed  by  pride, 
Which  may,  unless  'tis  nulUned, 
Cause  thee,  m  running  life's  career, 
To  cut  up  capers,  bolt  or  sheer. 

QOf  and  by  way  of  doine  penance 
Severe  as  can  afflict  eartn^  tenants, 
Incur  that  greatest  punishment 
Job's  ingenuity  eould  invents- 

Drive,  drive  tb^uill  by  midnight  taper, 
Till  thou  art  TMue  as  foolscap  paper. 
And  wuUx  a  book  with  every  quality 
That  should  ensure  it  immortality. 

Work  like  a  beaver  night  and  day, 
Until  without  a  trope  you  may 
Be  styled  '  a  meagre,  muse-rici '  wight. 
Thin  as  the  shadow  of  a  sprite. 

Let  every  line  be  stamped  by  care, 
Elach  sentence  an  assemblage  raro 
Of  words  well  chosen,  well  designed, 
To  amuse  and  benefit  mankind. 

Let  life  in  mental  toil  be  wasted, 
Youth's  pastimes  pass  away  untasted, 
Lest  relaxation  thwart  the  aim 
Of  honest  literary  ftme. 

When  your  brain-racking  work  is  done. 
Consult  seme  book-eontrolling  Hun, 
A  jnetty  cfaioiMB  of  our  brood 
His  heart  Jmi  ctmuIci,  heefl  huA  wffod. 
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Lord,  what  an  imp  to  drive  a  bargain  I 
For  nothing  less  than  nine-tenths  clear  gain, 
Will  tempt  his  loftiness  to  look 
Beyond  the  title  of  your  book." 

The  following  elegant  remacalar  phraseology  the  Doctor  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  a  bookseller— 

"  So,  you're  un  a/iUhorer  by  trade, 
And  rather  bad  of,  I'm  afraid ; 
Your  business  is  not  half  so  good 
As  blacking  boots  or  sawing  wood. 

A  dawless  cat,  in  a  certain  place, 
Fares  better  than  the  sorrv  race 
Who  hope  b^  dint  of  hooks  and  crooks 
To  make  their  bread  by  making  books. 

In  iact,  if  Irery  scribbling  noddy. 
From  New  Orleans  to  Passamaquoddy, 
Was  caught  and  set  to  hammering  stone, 
I  should  M  'tamal  glad  for  one. 

I  Met  my  lUhrachwre  from  London, 
And  were  you  Yomkee  scribNers  undone, 
We*d  work  it  well  enough  without  you, 
Of  course  don't  care  a  snap  about  you. 

Good  English  copy -rights  cost  nought. 
Therelbre  your  trash  will  not  be  bought "  — ^ 

And  hero  we  stop,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  true  Marah,  firam 
which  flow  all  those  bitter  waters  which  authors  in  this  country  aro  compelled 
to  drink — Our  copt-right  system.  We  trust  that  the  articles  which  we  are 
publishing  on  the  subject  will  be  duly  considered.  An  alteration  of  the  law  of 
^py.nght,  so  as  to  embrace  Elnglish  authors,  would  make  even  Dr.  Cansde 
smile.  The  Doctor's  quarrel  seems  to  be  entirely  with  booksellers,  and  not  with 
publishers.  He  published  his  own  book,  and  "the  trade"  would  not  sdi  it. 
After  haying  obtained  permission  to  leave  the  edition  at  the  shop, 

"  You  coax  the  head  clerk,  Sftipper  Snooks, 
To  eive  you  leave  to  leave  your  books. 
But  nis  cross  master,  Bildad  Bite, 
Orders  the  poor  things  out  of  sight : — 

Sends  the  loved  offspring  of  your  brains, 
Which  cost  you  more  tluui  mother's  nains, 
To  some  obscure  by-place  assigned  tnem, 
Whero  none  but  those  who  hide  can  find  them." 

One  might  infer  firom  all  the  preceding  that  Dr.  Caustic  was  a  very  suriy  old 
gentleman,  predisposed  to  snarl ;  but  such  is  far  from  being  the  fiict.  Thomas 
Fessenden,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  is  one  of  the  best^natuied 
men  in  the  world,  though  he  be  the  real  author  of  "  Terrible  Tractoration." 
On  this  proem,  which  gives  the  title  to  the  neat  duodecimo  before  us,  we  will 
not  dilate,  as  it  has  been  so  long  befiwe  the  public.  With  the  excqfrtion  of 
M'Fingal,  it  is  the  only  humourous  poem  of  length  which  has  been  produced 
by  an  American.  The  Hudibrastic  metre  is  managed  with  much  skill.  In  the 
preface  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  .the  poem,  and  here  we 
have  a  striking  ezemplifieation  of  the  author's  good  nature ;  for  we  discover 
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that  the  satire  waa  intended  not  so  much  to  detract  from  theoffra^ftanof  Mr.  Per- 
kina's  TVaetors^  but  to  protract  the  public  interest,  which  waa  beginning  to  de- 
cline in  that  apeciea  of  magnetic  humbug.  The  revival  of  this  old  subject  recently 
in  New  England,  under  the  name  of  "  Animal  Magnetism/'  by  a  Frenchman 
calling  himself  Charles  Poyen,  suggested  to  Dr.  Caustic  this  recent  republication 
of  hia  formerly  succesaful  woriL  But  the  Doctor  struck  before  the  iron  was  hot, 
and  the  sale  of  his  book  will  have  to  attend  upon  the  celebrity  given  to  "  Animal 
Magnetism  "—by  certain  pretenders  to  science,  who  are  always  ready  to  be 
gulled,  so  that  the  prooesa  be  ezperimentaL  We  doubt  very  much,  however,  if 
Mr.  Charles  Poyen  can  succeed  in  lecturing  any  large  number  of  individuals 
into  a  belief  of  Animal  Magnetism.  When  a  man  like  Dr.  Spurzheim  comes 
to  this  country,  heralded  by  a  great  European  reputation,  he  baa  carte  blanche 
to  draw  largely  upon  the  cieduUty  of  us  Yankees ;  and  people,  with  aome  reason, 
run  through  bogs  and  quagmires  of  doubt  after  the  ignis  &tuus  of  a  new  science, 
when  pointed  out  by  a  man  whose  talents  were  truly  remarkable.  But  when  an 
obscure  individual  of  ordinary  capacities  undertakes  to  hold  up  new  lights,  peo- 
ple murt  be  worse  than  idiots  to  pursue  tbeir  false  and  feeUe  glare.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  Animal  Magnetism,  for  that  certain  per> 
sons  have  been  put  to  sleep  by  its  exercise  cannot  be  doubted  from  the  testimony 
of  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Indeed,  we  have  been  informed  that,  sometimes  during 
the  leaures  of  Mr.  Poyen, — before  ever  he  had  commenced  hia  experiments  of 
putting  to  sleep  patients  trained  for  the  occasionj — a  large  part  of  his  audience 
had  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  passive  somnambulism  by  simply  hearing  him 
talk  upon  the  science !  How  great  then  must  be  the  power  of  its  real  experi- 
mental application  I  But  this  subject  deserves  a  more  effectual  "  rowing  up  the 
waters  of  Salt  River"  than  we  have  now  space  to  bestow ;  when  we  foel  pecu- 
liarly "  wolfish,"  we  promise  to  take  it  up  again. 

Mr.  Fessenden's  lesser  poems  are  written  with  a  degree  of  the  same  force  and 
spirit  which  distinguish  '*  The  Com  Law  Rhymes."  Of  the  latter,  very  celo- 
brated  in  EUigland,  but  known  to  us  only  casually  by  a  &w  pieces  published  in 
the  newspapers,  we  shall  soon  give  a  review  with  copious  extracts.  But  our 
present  author  writes  oftener  in  the  humourous  and  satirical  than  in  the  pathetic 
or  patriotic  vein.  His  occupation  has  led  him  to  the  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
and  in  ita  praise  we  have  sundry  songs  and  stanxas  in  this  collection. 


TV  Daughter.  A  Play  infioe  Acts,  By  James  Sheridan  Knowies; 
Author  of  **  Virgimus,''  ^  The  Hunchback^''  4*c.  New  York  ;  George 
Dearborn  4*  C0.9  CMd-dreeim 

That  Sheridan  Knowles  is  a  man  of  genius,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  is 
haste,  carelessness,  looseness,  and  often  no  little  obscurity  in  his  dramatic  produc- 
tions ;  but  they  all  manifest  a  breadth  of  design,  a  vigour  of  execution,  which 
are  the  exclusive  property  of  genius.  His  education  seems  not  to  be  very  per- 
fect, and  it  would  sometimes  puzzle  a  grammarian  to  unravel  the  web  of  hia 
sentences,  but  defects  like  this  are  all  atoned  for  by  the  startling  brilliancy  of 
passages  which  would  lighten  up  whole  scenes  of  ordinary  dulness.  But 
Knowles  is  never  dullj  he  is  too  rapid  to  be  tedious  for  a  moment.  His  very 
faults  exclude  any  thing  like  slowness  or  insipidity.  The  drama  before  us  is  all 
Knowles's  own.  It  is  fresh  from  his  mind,  the  true  child  of  his  imagination. 
The  plot  ii  simple  enough.    It  is  essentially  mekHfaramatio— a  tale  of  horror. 
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Mtnredhj  iIm  pietwreHiiM.  TIm  iitoatiiMw  aie  ■ouieCinwi  Unifie.  The 
k  a  aoliuury  ooaat,  alon^  wbich  roll  the  mad  waten  of  a  sea,  thai  hides  buried 
focka  and  daahea  its  hi^h  apray  orer  reeia,  which  lock  in  the  unhmppj  Mpm 
thai  Tentuie  within  their  dangeroiia  precincts.  Far  away  from  the  aettlad  habl- 
iataons  of  men,  here  live  the  Wreckers — a  class  whose  onlawftd  ocrnpariioa 
8q>araies  them  utterly  from  any  community  of  £aeling  with  the  honest  ftitiaensof 
trading  towns. 

Knowles  statea  that  the  aubject  waa  auggeated  to  him  by  hia  aonl — Did  not 
the  eon  himaelf  borrow  the  thought  from  hia  froher's  fine  poem,  "  The  Bmug- 
fler,"  published  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  in  the  New-England  Magazine  1 
The  public  is  indebted  for  the  drama,  it  seems,  to  Mr.  Stephen  Price,  who  ehaft- 
lenged  the  author  to  produce  it  in  a  stated  period.  A  challenge  which  waa 
inatantly  accepted  and  met,  with  all  its  conditions,  howcTsr  arduous. 

The  character  of  "  Marian,"  the  daughter,  ia  beautifiilly  oonoeiTed  and  rttj 
happily  drawn.  We  ahall  not  attempt  to  analyse  it  or  that  of  any  other  per- 
aonage  of  the  drama.  The  following,  uttered  by  "  Marian"  when  ahe  goea  to 
seek  her  fiither  to  detain  him  from  hia  horrible  employment,  ia,  with  the  ezcsptioii 
of  one  atrangely  ridiculoua  ezpreaaion,  which  we  have  italiciaed,  Tery  fine  and 
wildly  dramatic  The  acene  ia  on  the  ahore.  There  ia  a  atonn  abioad — ^"thni^ 
dflTi  lightning,  and  wind." 

"  EmUr  ikiiriai».  I  cannot  light  on  him,  and  not  a  soul 

I  paaa'd  but  I  did  question — Where  is  he  1 
My  brain  will  burst ! — a  horrible  oppression 
Hangs  on  me*^  and  my  senses  do  discharge 
Mors  than  tkewffroper  parts  l-^laeib-^l  bear- 
Things  that  I  should  not — ^Forms  are  flitting  by  me ! 
Voices  are  in  mine  ears,  as  if  of  thines 
That  are — and  yet  I  know  are  not  f    Each  stq[> 
I  fear  to  stumble  o'er  the  body  of 
Some  drowned  man  1 — There's  one— A  heap  of  weeds  I 

0  what  wild  work  do  fear  and  fancy  make  I 
Didaomeoneciyt  Weill  Whail  Where  ate youl  No! 
'Tia  nobody !    What  is't  that  still  keeps  up 
Thismoamng  in  my  ears,  as  if  of  wonis 

TJttcared  in  agony  1    'Tis  not  the  sea  1 

'Tie  not  the  wind  I— I  hear  them  both.    'Tie  not 

The  wreckers  on  the  shore  !— they  utter  nought 

But  sounds  of  gladness.    'Tis  not  the  ship !— she's  out 

Of  hearing.    Am  I  growing  mad  1    What  spot 

Is  this  I  stand  upon  1    What  brought  me  here  1 

'Tis  here  they  say  a  girl  one  time  went  mad, 

Seeing  a  murder  done !    She  was  in  quest 

Of  her  brother ;  and  she  saw  a  scuffle,  and 

Approached  the  struggling  men,  just  as  the  one 

Did  cast  the  other  down.    Although,  'twas  night, 

She  saw  a  knife  gleam  in  the  lifl^  hand 

Of  the  uppermost !    She  tried  to  call — so  she  said. 

When  reason  did  at  last  return — but  power 

Of  utterance  was  gone.    Thrice  it  descended, 

With  a  dull,  grinding  sound ;  and  then,  a  voice, 

Which  stabbM  her  heart  and  brain,  exclaimed — "He's  dead ! " 

It  was  her  brother's  voice.    'Tis  stranee  that  fear 

Should  be  a  thine  almost  as  strong  as  death ! 

Should  shut  the  taps  up — and  depnve  the  limba 

Of  motion  1    Yet  have  I  a  fealine  how 

The  thing  may  come  to  pasa.    Tne  girl  alone— 

The  men  vipon  the  sround-— one  *boye  the  other— 

The  knife  in  hia  upiiHed  hand — ^it  falla  1 

1  fed  myaelf  a  sense  of  choking;  and 
My  feat  do  mma  to  cleave  unto  the  gvound. 
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Mytongaedothiliffe&t  Hal  ( J&fiefa)  I  baTo  bioke  the  spell ! 

I'm  by  myself!    Another  minute, — not 

The  girl  more  mad  than  I !    They  are  gone !    AU  gone ! 

The  earth,  and  air,  so  thick  awhile  a^ 

With  things  that  neither  earth  nor  air  do  own, 

Are  empty  now  1    Mine  ears  and  tjeB  take  note 

Of  nothing  but  what  is — the  boomine  sea — 

The  yelling  wind — the  rattling  shingfes,  as 

The  waves  do  roU  them  up  and  down  again ; 

And  back  my  wand'ring  thoujghtB  return,  to  that 

Which  brought  me  *micEst  their  uproar— to  persuade 

My  poor,  misguided  father  to  return, 

And  from  hu  lawless  work  restrain  his  hands, 

I  have  travers'd  all  the  Westward  shore  in  vain. 

ril  search  the  Eastward  now. 

[Starts  again  ai  the  same  heap  of  weeds. 
Not  yet  myself— 
'Tis  the  same  heap  of  weeds  I  saw  before !  [ExUJ* 

The  third  scene  of  the  first  act  is  eminently  pictorasqufl.  The  application  of 
nautical  terms  has  a  Shakspearean  truth,  wUch  adds  greatly  to  the  effect.  Ro- 
bert, the  father  of  "  Marian,''  is  seated  in  his  cottage,  and  occupied  in  splicing  an 
oar,  while  thus  he  talks  with  a  comrade : 


Robert. 
Stephen. 

Robert. 

Stephen, 

Robert. 

Stephen. 
Robert. 


Well,  Stephen!  whatof  aahipl 

She's  under  way 

With  every  yara  of  canvass  spread. 

The  wind 
Is  fair. 

A  point,  or  more,  abaft  the  beam. 
A  ten-knot  breeze,  and  steady. 
So  it  seems. 
'Twill  change  ere  night. 

I  see  no  signs  of  it. 

You  know  them  not  when  do  you  see  them,  Stephen; 
Though  a  food  sailor,  you're  a  young  one  yet  j 
But  I  am  old  acquaintance  of  the  weather. 
'  A  point,'  you  say,  *  or  more  abaft  the  beam  t  * 
Then  is  the  vane  noith-weat.    Ne'er  heed  the  vane, 
Look  ever  to  the  doud,  the  weather-cock 
Behoves  the  shipman  heed,  which  tells  what  wind 
Will  come.    How  steers  the  cloud  1 

North-west. 

That's  rieht 

Against  the  ship  which  now  sails  with  the  wind  f 

Now  mark  my  words !    Ere  night  the  wind  will  take 

Her  merry  sails  aback,  and  talk  to  her  I 

And  bid  her  clew  her  topgallants  up ! 

There  wiU  be  call  for  reefs,  and  work  for  sheets 

And  halyards  t    *  Fore  shost,  fore  top  bowling  i  * 

Throughout  the  night  will  ke^  a  busy  watch ! 

But  she'll  have  sea-room,  and  no  gull  more  Ught 

Doth  sit  the  wave  than  she.    Here  I    Lend  a  hand ! 

[Stephen  goes  to  Robert,  and  assists 
Where's  Marian*? 

Stephen.     I  left  her  on  the  beach 

FoUowine  the  'parting  ship  with  all  her  eyes  1 
I  call'd  to  ner — the  samis  on  which  she  stood 
Had  ears  as  much  as  she !    She  heard  me  not. 
I  tum'd  to  marie  if  she  did  follow  me^- 
As  well  expect  the  sea.    It  mov'd,  but  she 
Stood  still— in  plight  as  sad  as  barque  that's  driven 


Stephen. 
Robert, 
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Upon  a  quidcHBand,  aettling  fiut,  and  sure 
Never  to  come  away  I 

Robert.       Her  mother's  vein 

Ib  in  the  girl ! — So  fond  a  wife  was  she, 

That  marriage,  which  with  most  is  end  of.lovei 

With  me  was  only  the  beginning  on't ! — 

She  had  been  early  sent  to  school— remained  there 

'Till  she  could  teach  where  first  she  had  been  taught. 

You  see  the  girl  she  made  my  Marian! 

She  made  me  good,  for  she  was  goodness  'self, 

Reclaimed  me  from  a  wrecker,  for  a  time. 

But  evil  habits,  Stephen,  like  old  sores^ 

Are  seldom  safe  from  breaking  out  again ! 

One  night  arose  the  cry  *  A  ship  on  shore ! ' 

I  had  Men  out  carousine  at  a  wedding — 

The  love  of  my  old  trade  came  strong  upon  me — 

Down  to  the  beach  I  flew  and  fell  to  work. 

Unheeding  she  did  follow.    Three  whole  hours 

Remained  she  standing  in  the  pelting  storm ! 

I  found  her  with  the  biood  waah'd  out  of  her 

White  as  our  cliff— cold,  stiff,  and  motionless. 

My  ill-got  spoil  I  soon  exchanged  for  her, 

Nor  set  her  down  'till  in  our  bed  I  laid  hei^~ 

But  heaven  did  know  she  was  too  good  for  me; 

For  from  that  bed  she  never  rose  again !     [  1\tms  from  Stephen, 

What  of  the  ship  1    Go  to  the  door  and  see ! 

Stephen.  She's  hull  down. 

Robert.  Any  other  sail  in  sight  1 

Stephen.  Three  to  Westward. 

RtAert.  Up  or  down  channel  1 — which  1 

Stephen.  Up  channel  do  they  bear. 

Robert,       One  of  the  three 

May  come  ashore  to-night. 

Stephen.      The  ship  has  chang'd 
Her  course  I 

Robert.       The  wind  has  chane'd ! — 'Tis  right  ahead ! 
She's  on  the  larboard  tack — Is  it  not  so  1 

Stephen.     It  is. 

Robert.       It  looks  thick  weather  round  the  ship, 
Does  not  it  1 

Stephen,     Yes. 

Robert.       And  'twill  grow  thicker !    Storm 

Is  in  the  air,  though  here  'tis  sunshine  still. 
I  feel  it !     It  will  blow  great  guns  to-nisht ; 
The  scud  will  gallop  and  the  waves  wal  leap  I 
A  cloud  has  just  come  o'er  the  sun !    What  kind 
Of  cloud  1 

Stephen.      A  streaky,  one,  and  black  and  low. 

Stretching  from  East  to  West,  and  in  its  wake 
A  fleet  of  others. 

Robert.       To  be  sure  1    I  know  it 

As  well  as  you  that  see  it.    Get  my  axe, 
Boat-hook,  and  grapple — lay  them  nere  beside  me. 

[Stephen  goes  out  and  returns  with  the  thingi. 
A  storm  is  coming  on  from  the  South-East, 
Rieht  from  the  sea— full  on  the  shore !  The  ship 
Is  Tost  that  keeps  not  a  good  offing,  for 
The  sea,  in  such  a  wind  as  cometh  on, 
Rolls  in  like  a  spring-tide,  and  surely  sweeps 
Into  our  bay  the  unwary  barque,  that  hugs 
This  iron-bound  inhospitid)le  shore ! 
What  offing  ke^  the  ships  ? 
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SUpkem.     Two  miles,  tlie  first, 
And  more. 

Robert.       She's  safe.    The  second  1 

Stephen,      Scarce  a  mile. 

Robert.       She'll  have  her  work  to  do  to  clear  the  bay  I 
Beeves  her  to  sail  well  upon  a  wind  f 
Lie  high  I    Be  lively  in  her  sUys !    The  third  1 

Stephen.      Not  half  a  mile.    The  first  ship  is  about  I 
Robert.        The  wind  has  come  to  her !    That's  the  new  wind 
I  told  you  of! — the  wind  that  brines  the  storm  f 
Will  make  the  tackle  sing !  the  bulk-heads  creak ! 
Try  braces,  shrouds  and  all !   The  yery  wind 
For  the  wrecker !  I  did  see  it  at  one  o'clock  I 

Stephen.      The  second  ship  is  now  about. 

RobeH.        She  is  t 

Stephen,      And  bearing  from  the  land.    The  third  ship-- 

Robert.        Ayl 

Well,  what  of  her  1— Is  she  about  too  ? 

Stephen.      No, 

She  misses  stays !  They  ware  her! 

Robert.  Is  she  deq>  1 

Stephen.  She  is. 

RobeH.  Within  the  head  \ 

Stephen.  Within  the  head. 

RobeH.  How  far  1 

Stephen.  A  quarter  of  a  mile. 

RobeH.       A  wreck! 

Sure  as  she's  now  afioat  I" 


We  like  not  our  author's  constant  use  of  the  auiiliaries  '"do,"  "  did,'*  "  doth ;  " 
they  seem  to  be  used  for  eking  out  the  lines  to  their  proper  measures,  but  they 
weaken  and  lame  the  Terse.  We  could  point  out  whole  passages  enfeebled  by 
this  peculiar  fondness  for  little,  insignificant  words. 

"  Black  Norris  "  is  a  villain  drawn  in  colours  of  the  deepest  die.  ''  Wolf, "  his 
confederate,  is  no  less  a  Tillain,  but  he  is  more  tender  of  conscience.  The  con- 
cluding scene,  in  which  Wolf  returns  to  declare  his  part  in  the  perpetration  of  the 
darkest  crime  of  which  man  can  be  guilty,  is  executed  with  the  hand  of  a  dramatic 
Rubens.  Norris,  having  succeeded  in  his  designs,  is  about  to  be  married  to  the 
wretched  Marian,  who  consented  to  make  the  sacrifice  to  save  her  father's  Ufe. 
As  the  gloomy  bridal  party  are  about  to  approach  the  altar,  Wolf,  whom  Sbrris 
thought  dead,  rises — ^Norris  lets  go  Marian's  hand,  and  recoils  with  horror.  At 
length  he  exclaims— 

"  NorrU.    HeU !  what  is  herel 

Like  som^Mng  from  a  grave,  or  firom  the  sea 

Cast  up  untimely  and  unnaturally ; 

Or,  worse,  a  prisoner  from  the  evil  place. 

If  such  there  oe,  let  out  to  harrow  me 

Before  my  time-— affiright  me  into  madness  I  • 

Edward.    Speak  not!  observe! 

Narru.       Wolf !— Wolff— It  is  his  eyes- 
Features— but  not  the  life  tnat  moved  in  them — 
His  form  without  his  blood  I  Is  it  a  thing 
That  breathes,  or  only  would  be  thought  to  breathe  1 
Wolf  I — I  wouki  rush  upon  it,  but  my  fears 
Are  bolts  that  pin  me  to  the  apot !  Is  it  come 
To  tell  upon  me  1   Cause  of  blame  to  him 
I  gave  not;  he  went  cramm'd  with  gold  away  1 
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Edward,  [to  Gergpnan.]  Do  you  hear  1— Tin*  man  has  bean  apaiCMv 

with  him 
In  some  black  deed ! 


Wolf. 


Norrit, 
Wolf. 


I  have  fled  over  sea^  over  land, 
To  get  away  from  it  I-— It  follows  me! 
1  have  plunged  into  riot ! — I  have  tried 
What  solitude  would  do ! — It  talkd  to  me  I 
I  aee  it  in  the  dead  of  night  as  well 
As  in  the  noon  of  day.    'Tis  only  here 
I  have  got  a  respite  from  it  vet  I   In  crowds 
I  have  been  alone,  with  it  blaring  ufion  me, 
Gnashing  its  teeth,  and  yelling  in  mine  ears! 
But  there's  another  here  doth  come  between 
With  mild  re|[ards,  and  placid  shining  face, 
And  gentle  voice  which  makes,  albeit  so  sou, 
My  torturers  unheard,  crying.  *  Repent ! 
Confess ! — Repeat !   Confess  l' 

Confess  I 


IwiU 

Repent,  I  will  confess ! — ^then  am  I  free  I 

I  am  a  murderer. 

Norris.       Be  thou  the  fiend — I'll  know  thee  t 

Wolf!  {rushing  up  and  seizing  him.) 

Wolf         Norris  1— What,  has  it  been  following  thee  1 

Norris.       Peace ! 

Wolf  (furiously.)  But  there  is  no  peace !    It  howls,  and  howls. 
No  root  is  fleet  enough  to  distance  it, 
To  'scape  the  horror  of  its  teeth  j-~the  bloodhonnd,— 
No  stream  that  you  can  wade  will  clear  thee  irom,^ 
That  never  gives  you  respite ! — except  here  1 
Here  is  a  chance !  This  is  a  place  methinks 
He  cannot  enter ;  he  has  hunted  me 
Till  be  has  driv'n  me  wild,  bat  since  I'm  here 
His  bay  methinks  be^s  to  die  away. 
Words  have  been  whispered  me,  at  hearing  which 
'Twas  told  me  he  would  slacken  in  his  chase. — 
'  Rebent ! — Confess !'  those  were  Uie  words  I  heard. 
I  will  I — I  do  I — I  am  a  murderer. 

Norris.      Coward,  where  is  my  gold? 

Wolf         All  elotted  o'er  I— 

Corroded,  erombled  widi  the  old  man's  blood 
Which  thou  lett'st  out,  and  I  did  leave  to  apiU  I— • 

Norris.      Fiend  1 

W9lf.         Do  not  rave  at  mel  I  did  not  know 
It  was  your  father ! 

Ed/ward.    Hear  ye  1 

Norris.       Villain ! — die  I 

With  a  lie  in  thy  throat!  [Stabs  Wolf. 

Clergyman.  Stop,  wretch ! 

Wolf         Thou  hast  murdered  me! 

And  but  for  thee  I  had  not  muidered  him ! 

But  in  my  soul's  strait  on  the  brink  of  death 

I'll  show  thee  ruth  as  I  do  h<^  to  me 

That  mercy  will  be  shown ! — *  Repent !  Confess !' 

I  hear  not  now  the  hound ! — 'twill  stop  with  thee 

If  there  be  mercy  for  a  parricide.  [Diss. 

Norris.      You  would  not  Usten  to  a  lunatic ! 
CUrgyma/n.  At  least,  unhappy!  thou'rt  a  munkrerl 
Norris.      Whichof you wpuld notkillamaddogi  Come! 
You've  no  right  to  hold  me !  Show  me  first 
Your  warrant,  without  which  you  cannot  take 
A  man  that'a  free  to  prison  !^«st  aa  well 
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Han^  me  without  a  trial ! — Let  me  breathe  t 

Qive  me  a  moment's  pause ! — ^let  my  arms  free  I 

O,  could  I  use  them  now  >  The  blackest  curse 

That  lips  can  utter — heart  conceive— alig^ht 

On  all  who  enter  here ! — ^May  the  roof  fall 

And  bury  you  aliTe — ^may  it  be  in  flames ) 

And  everv  door  and  window  fast  upon  you  f 

My  blood  lie  at  your  doors ! — the  best  among  ye 

Is  worse  than  1 1  My  blood  be  on  you  aU !       [Bs  is  dragged  oui, 

Edward,  the  betrothed  of  Marian,  only  excites  an  interest  by  his  connection 
with  her.  We  wish  that  the  author  had  bestowed  more  labour  on  this  charac- 
ter. The  piece  was  eyidently  intended  to  rest  on  the  capable  performance  of  the 
only  female  in  it,  "  Marian  '* — after  whom  the  play-bills,  more  felicitously  than 
the  dramatist,  have  entitled  it  "  The  Wrecker's  Daughter.**  Mr.  Knowles  will 
be  glad  to  learn,  that,  no  less  popular  in  the  closet  than  on  the  stage,  his  Ust  play 
has  passed  already  through  two  American  editions. 

When  the  new  Copyright  Law,  granting  to  authors,  English  as  well  as 
American,  the  privilege  of  taking  out  "  a  patent "  for  the  work  of  their  brains, 
shall  have  been  established  by  Congress,  we  trust  that  that  subject  will  lead  also 
to  a  consideration  of  the  rights  of  dramatic  authors ;  so  that  a  bill  may  be  passed, 
similar  to  that  carried  by  Mr.  Bulwer  through  Parliament,  ordering  that  all 
foreign  and  native  dramatic  authors  shall  receive  a  reasonable  compensation 
from  the  managers  of  theatres  for  each  and  every  representation  of  their  respeo 
iive  plays. 


PauUmg's  Works ;  Vols.  XTI,  XIII,  XIV.    Harpers. 

Trb  Dutchman's  Fireside  and  the  Book  of  St  Nicholas  occupy  these  three 
numbers  of  the  beautiful  edition  of  Paulding's  works,  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion by  the  Harpers.  The  last  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  this  popular  author's 
writings,  and  Uie  only  story  we  have  yet  read  in  the  first,  "  The  Ghost,"  is 
worth  a  volume.  They  are  done  up  in  a  style  of  neatness  which  well  adapts 
them  for  the  library. 


Gleanings  in  Europe ;  hythe  Author  of  the  Spy,  4^.,  3  Vols.  Carept 

Lea  and  EUmchard.    Philadelpkia. 

Ma.  Cooper  has  here  given  a  useful  book  to  his  countrymen.  We  say  his 
countrymen,  for  though  the  views  and  opinions  of  such  a  writer  upon  European 
society  must  prove  interesting  everywhere,  yet  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  his  coun* 
trymen  chiefly  that  these  sketches  of  men  and  manners  are  designed.  The  style 
is  flowing  and  natural,  and  the  details  are  given  in  a  fomiliar  style  that  make^ 
the  letters  exceedingly  readable  and  entertaining.  The  author,  of  course,  has 
a  keen  eye  for  every  thing  that  is  striking  or  peculiar  among  the  scenes  or  the 
people  mid  which  he  travels ;  but  his  perceptions  seem  never  to  be  so  much  con> 
eentraled  upon  things  around  him  but  that  he  can  give  a  side  glance  to  matters  in 
his  own  country  with  which  they  may  be  compared ;  and  this  mode  of  treating 
his  snljects,  we  need  hardly  say,  adds  much  to  their  interest,  while  shaping  and 
fixing,  as  it  were,  the  instructiveness  with  which  they  ai9  imboed. 
VOL«  iz.  51 
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We  make  a  long  quotation^  which  iUastrates  in  a  curious  maimer  an  apoehry- 
phal  idence  which  has  come  again  in  Yogue  in  Paris,  and  whose  strange  iUu- 
sions  it  is  said  are  producing  oonyerts  to  it  in  this  country^ 

ANIMAL  MAONVnSil. 

"  To  deal  gravely  with  a  subject  that,  at  least,  baffles  our  comprehension,  there 
are  certainly  very  extraordinary  things  related  of  animal  magnetism,  and  appa- 
rently on  pretty  eood  testimony.  Take,  for  instance,  a  single  fact  M.Mes 
Cloquet  is  one  of  Uie  cleverest  practitioners  of  Paris,  and  is  in  extensive  business. 
This  gentleman  publicly  makes  the  following  sutement.  I  write  it  from  me- 
mory, but  have  heard  it  and  read  it  so  often,  that  I  do  not  think  my  account  will 
contain  any  essential  error. 

'*  A  woman  who  was  subject  to  the  magnetic  influence,  or  who  was  whilt  is 

commonly  called  a  somiunnimU^  had  a  cancer  in  the  breast.    M. ^  one  of  the 

principal  magnetisers  of  Paris,  and  from  whom,  among  others,  I  have  had  a& 
account  of  the  whole  affair,  was  engaged  to  ma^etxse  this  woman,  while  M. 
Cloquet  operated  on  the  diseased  part.  The  patient  was  put  asleep,  or  rather 
into  the  ma^etic  trance,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  called  sleep,  and  the  cancer  was 
extracted,  without  the  woman's  manifeUing  the  least  ierrar,  or  tke  slightest  sense 
cf  pain !  To  the  truth  of  the  substance  of  this  account,  M.  Cloquet,  who  does 
not  pretend  to  explain  the  rectson,  nor  profess  to  belong,  in  anv  way,  to  the 
school,  simply  testifies.  He  says  that  Iw  had  such  a  patient,  and  tha^  she  was 
operated  on,  virtually,  as  I  have  told  you.  Such  a  statement,  coming  from  so 
high  a  source,  induced  the  Academy,  which  is  certainly  not  altogether  composed 
of  magnetisers,  but  many  of  whose  members  are  quite  animalenough  to  com* 

frehend  the  matter,  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  special  committee,  which  committee^ 
believe,  was  comprised  of  ?ery  clever  men.  The  substance  of  their  report  was 
pretty  much  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  They  said  that  the  subiect  was 
uexplicable,  and  that  *  animal  magnetism^  could  not  be  brought  within  tne  limits 
of  any  known  laws  of  nature.  They  might  have  said  the  same  thing  of  the 
comets  f  In  both  cases  we  have  facu,  with  a  few  established  consequences,  but 
are  totally  without  elementary  causes. 

**  Animal  magnetism  is  clearly  one  of  three  things :  it  is  what  it  pretends  to 
be,  an  unexplained  and  as  yet  incomprehensible  physical  influence ;  it  is  delit- 
sion :  or  it  IS  absolute  fraud. 

«  A  youxu;  countryman  of  ours,  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  B£.  C*— *, 
professionally,  and  being  frJl  of  the  subject,  I  have  so  far  listened  to  his  entreaties 
as  to  inquire  personally  into  the  facts,  a  step  I  might  not  have  otherwise  been 
induced  to  take. 

"  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  histoiy  of  my  own  eaq>erience  in  this  tne^gfilicaUe 

mystery.    We  found  M.  C buried  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  in  one  of  those  vast 

old  hotels,  which  give  to  this  town  the  air  of  generations  of  houses,  commencing 
with  the  quaint  and  noble  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ending  witii  the  more  &- 
shionable  pavilion  of  our  own  times.  His  cabinet  looked  upon  a  small  gaiden, 
a  pleasant  transition  from  the  animal  within  to  the  vegetable  without.  Sot  one 
meets  with  gardens,  with  their  verdure,  and  shrubbery  and  trees,  in  the  most  un- 
expected manner,  in  this  crowded  town. 

t<  M.  C— ^-  received  us  politely,  and  we  fiMind  with  him  one  of  his  somnambuUSf 
but  as  she  had  just  come  out  of  a  trance,  we  were  told  she  could  not  be  pot  asleep 
again  that  morning.  Our  first  visit  therefore  went  no  farther  than  some  discourse 
on  the  subject  of  *  animal  magnetism,'  and  a  little  practical  by-play,  that  shaU  be 
related  in  its  place.  ^  r    ^i 

"  M.  C did  not  attempt  ascending  to  first  principles,  in  his  explanations. 

Animal  magnetism  was  animal  magnetism^ — it  was  a  fact,  and  not  a  theory. 
Its  eflects  were  not  to  be  doubted  j  they  depended  on  testimony  of  suflicient  vali- 
dity to  dispose  of  any  mere  question  of  authenticity.  All  that  he  attempted  wee 
hypothesis,  which  he  invited  us  to  controvert.  He  might  as  well  have  desiied 
me  to  demonstrate  that  the  sun  is  not  a  caibuncle.  On  the  «is4iis  ^fetamdi^  and 
the  powers  of  his  ait,  the  doctor  was  more  explicit.  There  were  a  great  many 
gradations  in  quality  in  his  sam/nafnlmUM^  some  being  better  and  some  worse ; 
and  there  was  also  a  eood  deal  of  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  magnetisers. 
It  appears  to  be  settled  that  the  best  sanknambuUs  are  females,  and  the  beat  mmg^ 
mshmrs  mal«s,  though  the  law  is  not  absolute.  I  was  iatiSKed  with  bsin&  by 
Mtue,  a  first-rate  mag^Mtiser,  and  the  doctor  hftd  not  the  imallast  ck>ttbt^hm 
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abilicy  to  put  ma  to  sleep ;  an  ability,  ao  far  as  his  theory  went,  I  thouglu  it  waa 
Ukely  enough  be  might  possess,  though  I  greatly  questioned  his  physical  means. 

"  1  suppose  it  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  credulity,  to  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
into  the  siibiect  at  all ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  quite  evident  I  was  set  down  as  a  good 
subject,  from  the  moment  of  my  appearance.  Even  the  iomnambule  testified  to 
this,  though  she  would  not  then  consent  to  be  put  into  a  trance  in  order  to  give 
her  opinion  its  mystical  sanction. 

**  The  powers  of  a  really  good  semnambuie  are  certainly  of  a  very  respectable 
class.  It  a  lock  of  hair  be  cut  finom  the  head  of  an  invalid,  and  sent  a  nundred 
leagues  from  the  provinces^  such  a  somTtambule^  properly  magnetised,  becomes 

Sifted  with  the  fiusulty  to  discover  the  seat  of  the  disease,  however  latent ;  and, 
y  practice,  she  may  even  prescribe  the  remedy,  though  tnis  is  usually  done  by 

a  physician,  like  M.  C ,  who  is  regularly  eraduated.    The  samnambule  is, 

properly,  only  versed  in  pathology,  any  other  skul  she  may  discover  being  either 
a  consequence  of  this  knowledge,  or  the  effects  of  observation  and  experience. 
The  powers  of  a  somnambule  extend  equally  to  the  morale  as  well  as  to  Uie 
nkfsi^.  In  this  respect  a  phrenologist  is  a  pure  quack  in  comparison  with  a 
lady  in  a  trance.  The  latter  has  no  dependence  on  bumps  and  organs,  but  she 
looks  right  through  you,  at  a  glance,  and  pronounces  ex  cathedr&  whether  you 
are  a  rogue,  or  an  honest  man ;  a  well  disposed,  or  an  evil  disposed  child  of 
Adam.  In  this  particular,  it  is  an  invaluable  science,  and  it  is  a  tnousand  pities 
all  young  women  were  not  magnetised  before  they  pronounce  the  fiital  vows,  as 
not  a  few  of  them  would  proMbly  wake  up,  and  cheat  the  parson  of  his  fee. 
Our  sex  is  difficult  to  be  put  asleep,  and  are  so  obstinate,  that  I  doubt  if  thsy 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  shadowy  glimpse  of  the  temper  and  dispositions  of 
their  mistresses. 

"  You  may  possibly  think  I  am  trifling  with  you,  and  that  I  invent  as  I  write. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  not  related  one  half  of  the  miraculous  powers  which 
being  magnetised  imparts  to  the  thoroughly  good  somnambule,  as  they  were  re- 
lated to  me  by  M.  C ,  and  vouched  for  by  four  or  five  of  his  patients  who 

were  present,  as  well  as  by  my  own  companion,  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine. 
M.  C  added  that  somnambules  improve  by  practice,  as  well  as  magnetuers, 
and  that  he  haa  such  command  over  one  of  his  somnambules  that  he  can  put  her 
to  sleep,  by  a  simple  effort  of  the  will,  although  she  may  be  in  her  own  apart- 
ment, in  an  adjoining  street.  He  related  the  storv  of  M.  Cloquet  and  the  cance^ 
with  great  unction,  imd  asked  me  what  I  thougnt  of  that  1  Upon  mv  word,  I 
did  not  very  well  know  what  i  did  think  of  it,  unless  it  was  to  think  it  very 
queer.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  altogether  extraordinary,  especially  as  I  knew 
11.  Cloquet  to  be  a  man  of  talents,  and  believe  htm  to  be  honeaL 

"  By  this  time  I  was  nearly  magnetised  with  second-hand  &cts ;  and  I  bo- 
eame  a  little  urgent  for  one  or  two  that  were  visible  to  my  own  senses.  I  was 
promised  more  testimony,  and  a  sight  of  the  process  of  magnetising  some  water 
that  a  patient  was  to  drink.   This  patient  waspresent  |  the  very  type  of  credulity. 

He  listened  to  every  thing  that  fell  from  M.  (> with  a  gusto  amd  a  faith  that 

might  have  worked  miracles  truly,  had  it  been  of  the  right  sort,  now  and  then 
turning  his  good-humoured  marvel-eating  eye%  on  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  what 
do  you  think  of  that,  now  V  Mv  companion  told  me,  in  English,  he  was  a  man 
of  good  estate,  and  of  proved  philaothropyj  who  had  no  more  doubt  of  the  efficacy 
of  aniiual  magnetism  than  I  had  of  my  being  in  the  room.   He  had  brought  with 

him  two  bottUs  of  water,  and  these  M.  C ma^netised^  by  pointing  his  fingers 

at  their  orifices,  rubbing  their  sides,  and  rinring  his  hands  about  thefn,  as  if  wash- 
ing them,  in  onler  to  diaenga^  the  subtle  fluiu  that  was  to  impart  to  them  their 
healing  properties,  for  the  patient  drank  no  other  water. 

"  Presendy  a  young  man  came  in,  of  a  good  countenance,  and  certainly  of  a 
very  respectable  exterior.  As  the  somnamSile  had  left  us,  and  this  person  could 
not  consult  her,  which  was  his  avowed  intention  in  coming[,  M.  C-^  proposed 
to  let  me  see  his  own  power  as  a  magnetiser,  in  an  experiment  on  this  patient. 

The  young  man  consenting,  the  parties  were  soon  prepared.    M.  C began 

by  telling  me,  that  lie  wouU,  bff  a  transfusion  of  ku  will,  into  the  body  of  the 
patient,  compel  him  to  sit  still,  although  his  own  desire  should  be  to  rise.  In  or- 
der to  achieve  this,  he  placed  himself  before  the  young  man,  and  threw  off  the 
fluid  from  his  flngen'  ends,  which  he  kept  in  a  cluster,  by  constont  forward  ges- 
tures of  the  arms.  Sometimes  he  held  the  flngera  pointed  at  some  particuUr  part 
of  the  body,  the  heart  in  pre&renoe,  though  the  brain  would  have  been  more  po- 
The  young  man  certainly  did  not  rise;  neither  did  I,  nor  any  one  else 
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in  the  room.  Ab  this  experiment  appeared  so  satisfkctory  to  vwtry  body  else,  I 
was  almost  ashamed  to  distrust  it,  easy  as  it  really  seemed  to  sit  still,  with  a 
man  flourishing  his  fingers  before  one's  eyes. 

I  proposed  that  the  doctor  should  see  if  he  ooaM  pin  me  down,  in  this  invisible 
frshion,  but  this  he  frankly  admitted  he  did  not  think  he  could  do  so  soon,  thcnigli 
be  foresaw  I  would  become  a  firm  believer  in  the  existence  of  animal  magnetism, 
ere  long,  and  a  public  supporter  of  its  wonders.  In  time,  he  did  not  doubt  his 
power  to  work  the  same  miracle  on  me.  He  then  varieid  the  experiment,  by 
making  the  young  man  raise  his  arm  cofUrarv  to  his  wishes.  The  same  proceas 
was  repeated,  all  the  fluid  being  directed  at  the  arm,  which,  after  a  severe  trial, 
was  slowly  raised,  until  it  pointed  forward  like  a  finger-board.  After  this,  he 
was  made  to  stand  up,  in  spite  of  himself.  This  was  the  hardest  affair  of  all, 
the  doctor  throwing  on  the  fluid  in  handsful ;  the  magnetised  refusing  for  some 
time  to  bodge  an  inch.  At  length  he  suddenly  stood  up,  and  seemed  to  draw  his 
breath  like  one  who  finally  yields  after  a  strong  trial  of  his  ph^rsical  force. 


saw  less  of  the  appearance  of  deception  than  in  the  air  of  this  youne  man ;  hia 
fhce,  deportment,  and  acts  bein?  those  of  a  person  in  sober  earnest.  He  made  no 
professions,  was  extremely  modest,  and  really  seemed  anxious  not  to  have  the  ex- 
periments tried.    To  my  question,  if  he  resisted  the  will  of  M.  C ,  he  answer* 

ed.  as  much  as  he  could,  and  tmid,  that  when  he  rose,  he  did  it  because  he  could  not 
help  himself.    I  confess  myself  disposed  to  believe  in  his  sincerity  and  good  faith. 

"I  had  somewhat  of  a  reputation,  when  a  boy,  of  effecting  my  objects,  by  para 
dint  of  teasing.  Many  is  the  shilling  I  have  abstracted,  in  this  way,  firaioi  my 
mother's  purse,  who  constantly  afiinned  that  it  was  sore  against  her  will.  ITow 
it  seems  to  me,  that  M.  C ,  may,  very  easily,  have  acquired  so  much  com- 
mand over  a  credulous  youth,  as  to  cause  mm  to  ao  things  of  this  nature,  as  ha 
may  fancy,  against  his  own  will.  Siens  are  the  substitutes  of  words,  wnich  of 
themselves  are  purely  conventional,  and,  in  his  case,  the  flourishing  of  the  fingers 
are  merely  so  many  continued  solicitations  to  set  up.  When  the  confirmation  of 
a  theory  that  is  already  received,  and  which  is  doubly  attractive  by  its  mysticisms, 
depends,  in  some  measure,  on  the  result,  the  experiment  becomes  still  less  Iftdy 
to  fail.  It  is  stripping  me  of  all  pretensions  to  be  a  physiognomist,  to  believe 
that  this  young  man  was  not  honest ;  and  I  prefer  getting  over  the  difficulty  in 
this  way.  As  to  the  operator  himself,  he  might,  or  misht  not  be  the  dupe  or  his 
own  powers.  If  the  former,  I  think  it  would,  on  the  whole,  render  him  the  more 
likely  to  succeed  with  his  subject. 

"  After  a  visit  or  two,  I  was  considered  sufiidently  advanced  to  be  scientifically 
examined.  One  of  the  very  best  of  the  semnoimMei  was  employed  on  the  occa* 
sion,  and  every  thing  bein^  in  readiness,  she  was  put  to  sleep.  There  was  a 
faith-shaking  brevity  in  this  process,  which^  to  say  the  least,  if  not  fraudulent, 
was  ill-judged.  The  doctor  merely  pointed  his  fingers  at  her  once  or  twice,  look- 
ing her  intently  in  the  ^e,  and  the  woman  gaped ;  this  success  was  followed  up 
by  a  flourish  or  two  of'^the  hand,  and  the  woman  slept;  or  was  magnetisea. 
Ifow  this  was  hardly  sufficient  even  for  my  theory  of  the  influence  of  the  imaei* 
nation.  One  could  nave  wished  the  aomntmlnUe  had  not  been  so  drowsy.  "Sax 
there  she  was,  with  her  eyes  shut,  giving  an  occasional,  hearty  gape,  and  the  doc- 
tor declared  her  perfectly  fit  for  service.  She  retained  her  seat,  however,  moved 
her  body,  laughed,  talked,  and,  in  all  other  respects,  seemed  to  be  precisely  the 
womaii  she  was  before  he  pointed  his  fingers  at  her.  At  first  I  felt  a  disposition 
to  manifest  that  more  parade  was  indispensable  to  humbugging  me  (who  am  not 
the  Pope,  you  will  remember,^  but  reflection  said,  the  wisest  was  to  afifect  a  little 
fkith,  as  the  surest  means  of^  securing  more  experiments.  Moreover,  I  am  noc 
certain,  on  the  whole,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  operation  is  not  in  favour  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  parties,  for,  were  deception  deliberately  planned,  it  wouU  be  apt 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  more  mummery,  and  this,  particularly,  in  a  case  in  which 
there  was  probably  a  stronger  desire  than  usuid  to  make  a  convert. 

"  I  gave  the  sofMumbuie  my  hand,  and  the  examination  was  commenced,  forth- 
with. I  was  first  physically  inspected,  and  the  report  was  highly  favourable  to 
the  condition  of  the  animal.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  this  higli 
anthority,  that  the  whole  machinery  of  the  mere  material  man  was  in  nerfeet  or- 
der, every  thing  working  well  and  in  iu  proper  place.  This  was  a  little  eott- 
traxy  to  my  own  experience,  it  is  true,  but  as  I  had  no  means  of  seeing  the  inte- 
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rior  clock- woik  of  my  own  frame,  like  the  somnambulej  had  I  yentared  to  rake  a 
doubt,  it  would  have  been  overturned  by  the  evidence  of  one  who  had  ocular 
proofs  of  what  she  said,  and  shouM,  beyond  question,  have  incurred  the  ridicule 
of  being  accounted  a  nuUade  imaginaire. 

"  Modesty  most  prevent  my  reooiding  all  that  this  obliging  3omnambuU  testi- 
fied to,  on  tne  subjea  of  my  morale.  Her  account  of  the  matter  was  highly  satis- 
factory, and  I  must  have  b«en  made  of  stone,  not  to  credit  her  and  her  mysticisms. 
M.  C— —  looked  at  me,  again  and  again,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  much  as  to 
say,  *  what  do  you  think  of  all  that  now ;  are  you  not  really  the  noble,  honest, 
▼irtuous,  disinterested,  brave  creature,  she  has  described  you  to  bel'  I  can  as- 
sure you,  it  required  no  little  self-denial  to  abstain  from  becoming  a  convert  ta 
the  wnole  system.  As  it  is  very  unusual  to  find  a  man  with  a  good  head,  who 
has  not  a  secret  inclination  to  believe  in  phrenolo^,  so  does  he,  who  is  thus  pu- 
rified  by  the  scrutiny  of  animal  magnetism^  feel  disposed  to  credit  its  mysterious 
influence.  Certainly,  I  might  have  gaped,  m  my  turn,  and  commenced  the  moral 
and  physical  dissection  of  the  somnambuUf  whose  hand  I  hekl,  and  no  one  could 
have  given  me  the  lie,  for  nothing  is  easier  than  to  speak  ex  caihedrh,  when  one 
has  a  monopoly  of  knowledge. 

"Elncouraged  by  this  flattering  account  of  my  own  condition,  I  begged  hard  for 
some  more  indisputable  eyidence  of  the  truth  of  the  theory.  I  carried  a  stop-watch, 
and  as  I  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  pnsh  the  stop  on  entering  the  room,  I  was 
particularly  desirous  that  the  sowma'mmdie  should  tell  me  the  time  indicated  by  its 
nands,  a  common  test  of  their  powers  I  had  been  told ;  but  to  this  M.  C ob- 
jected, referring;  every  thing  ofthis  tangible  nature  to  future  occasions.  In  fine, 
1  could  get  nothing  during^  three  or  four  visits,  but  pretty  positive  assertions,  ex- 
pressions of  wonder  that  I  should  affect  to  doubt  wnat  nad  been  so  often  and  so 
triumphantly  proved  to  others,  accounts  physical  and  moral,  like  the  one  of  which 
I  had  been  the  subject  myself,  and  which  did  not  admit  of  eitlier  confiriuaiiou  or 
refutation,  and  often  repeated  declarations,  that  the  time  was  not  distant  when,  in 
my  own  unworthy  person,  I  was  to  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  magnet  isers 
01  the  age.  All  this  did  yery  well  to  amuse,  but  yery  little  towards  convincing; 
and  I  was  finally  promised,  that  at  my  next  visit,  the  sommambuU  wook)  be  pre- 
pared to  show  her  powers  in  a  way  tnat  would  not  admit  of  cavil. 

*'  I  went  to  the  appointed  meeting  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  to  learn  the 
issue,  and  a  resolution  not  to  be  easily  duped.    When  I  presented  myself,  (I  be- 

Ueye  it  was  the  fourth  yisit,)  M.  C gave  me  a  sealed  paper,  that  was  not  to 

be  opened  finr  seyeral  weeks,  and  which,  he  said,  contained  the  prediction  of  an 
eyent  that  was  to  occur  to  myself,  between  the  present  time  and  the  day  set  for 
the  opening  of  the  letter,  and  which  the  samnanAule  had  been  enabled  to  foresee, 
in  consequence  of  the  interest  she  took  in  me  and  mine.  With  this  sealed  revela- 
tion, then,  I  was  obliged  to  depart,  to  await  the  allotted  hour. 

"  M.  C had  promised  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  seal,  but  he  did  not 

i^pear.  I  dealt  fairly  by  him,  and  the  coyer  was  first  formally  removed,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  endorsed  on  iu  back,  as  the  one  when  it  would  be  pearmitted. 
The  somnamliule  had  foretold  that,  in  the  intervening  time,  one  of  my  children 
would  be  seriously  ill,  that  I  should  maenetise  it,  and  that  the  child  would  re» 
eoyer.  Nothing  of  the  sort  had  occurred.  No  one  of  the  family  had  been  iU,  I 
had  not  attempted  to  magnetise  any  one,  or  even  dreamed  of  it,  and  of  course, 
the  whole  prediction  was  a  complete  failure. 

"To do  M.  C justice,  wnen  he  heard  the  result,  he  manifested  surprise 

rather  than  any  less  confident  feeling.  I  was  closely  questioned,  first,  as  to 
whether  neither  of  the  family  had  not  been  ill,  and  secondly,  whether  I  had  not 
felt  a  secret  desire  to  magnetise  any  one  of  them.  To  all  these  interrogatories, 
truth  compelled  me  to  giye  unqualified  negatives.  I  had  hardly  thought  of  the 
subject  during  the  whole  time.  As  this  interview  took  place  at  my  own  hcnue, 
politeness  compelled  me  to  pass  the  matter  ofi*  as  lightly  as  possible.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  several  ladies  present,  however,  the  evening  M.  C called,  and, 

thinking  the  occasion  a  good  one  for  him  to  try  his  powers  on  some  one  liesides 
his  reenlar  samnambules,  I  invited  him  to  magnetise  any  one  of  the  party  who 
might  be  disposed  to  submit  to  the  pioeess.  To  this  he  made  no  diflScolty, 
choosing  an  English  female  firiend  as  tne  subject  of  the  experiment.  The  lady  m 
question  raised  no  objection,  and  the  doctor  commenced  with  great  zeal,  and  with 
evenr  appearance  of  faith  in  his  own  powers.  No  effect,  however^  was  produced 
on  tnis  lady,  or  on  one  or  two  more  of  the  party,  all  of  whom  obstinately  refused 
•yen  to  gape.  Bi.  C  gave  the  matter  up,  and  soon  after  took  hia  leiaye,  mi. 
thus  cloMQ  my  personal  connection  with  anunal  magnetism.'* 
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Ineidenti  of  Travel  in  Egypt^  Arabia  Petrea^  4*^.    2  vdU.    Harpers. 

The  land  op  thi  PROPBBCias — the  regions*  whieh  Biblical  historf  has  eon- 
BQCratedi  and  classic  genius  illustrated  and  adorned— the  countries  where  our  race 
had  iu  birth,  and  science  first  had  iu  being^Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine,  are 
so  rich  beyond  all  others  in  themes  of  interest,  that,  from  the  days  of  Herodoius 
to  ours,  they  have  formed  the  proudest  field  of  the  trayeller.  Most  gladly  do  ve 
welcome  this  new  joumeyer  in  those  mystic  climes,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  his  work  is  one  of  the  most  enterUining  books  of  travel  that  we  ever  perused. 
It  is  said  to  be  written  by  a  private  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  bar  of  New- York ; 
and  its  ikmiliar  attractiveness  convinces  us  of  what  we  were  neariy  persuaded 
before  viz :  that  your  lay  writers  of  such  occasional  worics  make  fiur  more  agre^ 
able  tourists  than  professed  authors.  Having  no  theory  to  advance,  no  link  to 
knit  or  to  brighten  in  the  chain  of  authorship,  they  write  without  any  reference 
to  the  systems,  the  prejudices,  or  partialities  of  others ;  and  in  giving  their  own 
unaffected  impressions,  present  objecu  to  their  readers  precisely  in  the  point  of 
view  in  which  they  would  strike  the  majority  of  mankind.  The  pages  of  the 
work  in  question  contain  many  admirable  instances  of  these  happy  effects  in 
writing.  There  are  no  borrowed  disquisitions — ^no  appointed  fits  of  rapture  be- 
fore celebrated  objects  that  others  have  apostrophized ;  but  the  descriptions  are 
thrown  off  with  a  careless  ease,  a  spirited  freedom,  that  savours  of  any  thing  ra- 
ther than  book-making. 

Our  friend  Abdel  Hasis  (such  was  the  name  given  to  the  American  travdkr 
by  the  Bedouins  of  the  Desert,)  commences  his  tour  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt ; 
ascends  the  Nile,  pauses  at  Cairo;  resumes  the  river  again,  passes  Memphis; 
and  after  examining  many  of  the  intermediate  places,  pitches  his  tent  for  a  while 
amid  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  caUracis,  and  pushes  be- 
yond the  first  one,  when  he  returns  on  his  tracks  some  days'  journey  with  the 
intention  of  striking  off  into  the  desert  to  visit  the  celebrated  Oasis,  where  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  it  is  said  are  still  to  be  seen.  He  does 
not  advance  a  day'^s  journey  in  the  desert,  however,  before  he  is  seized  with  a  se- 
vere indisposition,  which  compels  him  to  return  to  Thebes,  whence  he  again  starts 
for  Cairo  in  search  of  medical  aid.  Being  somewhat  recruited,  he  here  provides 
himself  with  camels,  and  starts  in  an  opposite  direction  for  the  Red  Sea.  He 
visits  Mount  Sinai,  passes  a  night  or  two  in  the  convent  at  its  base,  explores 
that  most  solemnly  interesting  of  all  earth's  places,  and  then  sets  out  for  Gaza, 
the  city  of  the  Philistines.  On  the  route,  he  changes  his  mind,  and  feels  himself 
now  sufficiently  restored  in  health  to  visit  the  wonderful  city  of  Petra.  The 
adventurous  traveller  then  places  himself  under  the  charge  of  a  fresh  tribe  of  wild 
Arabs,  and  reaches  the  borders  of  Edom.  Here  he  becomes  so  broken  by  disease, 
that  the  language  of  Prophecy  almost  appals  him  from  attempting  the  passage 
through.  He  is  so  feeble  as  to  be  carried  reclining  on  a  mattrass  on  the  back  of 
a  dromedary.  Looking  the  worst  in  the  face,  however,  he  in  a  manner  makes 
his  will,  and  fearful  of  trusting  even  his  most  tried  follower  with  a  document 
whose  value  would  be  increased  by  the  death  of  his  employer,  he  secretes  it 
among  his  effects,  and,  rousing  himself  from  his  bed  of  sickness,  mounts  an 
Arabian  courser,  and  pushes  on  with  the  wild  Bedouins.  He  reaches  Petra,  ex- 
plores that  most  wonderful  of  all  cities  with  its  temples,  tombs,  and  dwelHngs, 
that  resemble  temples  in  their  vastness  and  tombs  in  their  gloom — all  carved  out 
of  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountain — and  passes  from  the  land  of  Esau  to  that  of 
Jacob.  He  comes  to  the  Dead  Sea,  swims  in  its  bitter  waters ;  and  at  last,  after 
wandering  all  over  Palestine,  fixes  himself  for  some  wedcs  at  Jerusalem.    Thus 
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completing  the  moet  adTentorone  and  interesting  tour  that  the  broad  earth  affords 
to  the  enterprising  trayeller.  The  language  in  which  these  wanderings  are 
commemorated  is  throughout  fraught  with  the  energetic  spirit  which  prompted 
them.  Many  of  the  descriptions  are  picturesque  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the 
narrative  is  Always  animated,  frequently  glowing  and  eloquent,  and  withal  unaf* 
fected  and  natural  throughout.  The  reader,  howerer,  may  form  his  own  opinion 
from  the  following  extracts,  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  impel  him  to  form  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  friend,  Hadji  Abdel  Hasis.* 

ORANO  CAmO. 

"  The  trayeller  who  goes  there  with  the  reminiscences  of  Arabian  tales  hang« 
ing  about  him,  will  nowhere  see  the  Cairo  of  the  caliphs ;  but  before  arriving 
there  he  will  have  seen  a  curious  and  striking  spectacle.  He  will  have  seen, 
streaming  from  the  gate  among  loaded  camels  and  aromedaries,  the  dashing  Turk 
with  his  glittering  sabre,  the  wily  Greek,  the  grave  Armenian,  and  the  despised 
Jew,  with  their  long  silk  robes,  their  tuibans,  their  solemn  beards,  and  various 
and  striking  costumes;  he  will  have  seen  the  harem  of  more  than  one  rich  Turk, 
eight  or  ten  women  on  horseback,  completely  enveloped  in  large  black  silk  wrap- 
pers, perfectly  hiding  face  and  person,  and  preceded  by  that  abomination  of  the 
East,  a  black  eunuch  *,  the  miserable  santon.  the  Arab  saint,  with  a  few  scanty 
rags  on  his  breast  and  shoulders,  the  rest  of  nis  body  perfectly  naked ;  the  swar- 
thy Bedouin  of  the  desert,  the  haughty  janizary,  with  a  cocked  eun  in  his  hand, 
dashing  furiously  through  the  crowd,  and  perhaps  bearing  some  oloody  mandate 
of  his  royal  master;  and  perhaps  he  will  have  seen  and  blushed  for  bis  own 
image,  in  the  person  of  some  beegarly  Italian  refugee.  Entering  the  gate,  guard- 
ed by  Arab  soldiers  in  a  baatara  £!uropean  uniform,  he  will  cross  a  large  square 
fillea  with  officers  and  soldiers,  surrounded  by  what  are  called  palaces^^t  seeing 
nothing  that  can  interest  him,  save  the  house  in  which  the  eallant  Kleber,  the 
hero  of  many  a  bloody  field,  died  ingloriously  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin. 
Crossing  this  square,  he  will  plunge  into  the  narrow  streets  of  Cairo.  Winding 
his  doubtful  and  perilous  way  among  tottering  and  mined  houses,  jostled  by 
camels,  dromedaries,  horses,  and  donkeys,  perhaps  he  will  draw  np  against  a 
wall,  and,  thinking  of  plague,  hold  his  hreath  and  screw  himself  into  nothing, 
while  he  allows  a  corpse  to  pass,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  howling  women, 
dressed  in  black  with  masks  over  their  feces ;  and  entering  the  large  wooden 
gate  which  shuts  in  the  Frank  quarter,  for  {>rotection  against  any  siraden  burst 
of  popular  fury,  and  seating  himself  in  a  miserable  Italian  locaoida,  he  will  ask 
himseif, '  Where  is  the  Cairo  of  the  calife,  the  superb  town,  the  holy  city,  the 
delight  of  the  imagination,  greatest  among  the  great,  whose  splendour  and  opu- 
lence made  the  Prophet  smile  V  " 

A  CHAT  WFTH  A  PACHA. 

*'  It  is  the  cufltom  of  the  pacha  upon  such  occasions  to  send  horses  from  his 
own  stable,  and  servants  frmn  his  own  household,  to  wait  upon  the  stranger.  At 
half  past  tnree  I  left  my  hotel,  mounted  upon  a  noble  horse,  finely  caparisoned, 
with  a  dashing  red  cloth  sadcUe,  a  bridle  ornamented  with  shells,  and  all  the  do- 
eorations  and  equipments  of  a  well-mounted  Turkish  horseman,  and,  prsoededby 
the  janizary,  and  escorted  by  the  oonsol,  with  no  small  degree  of  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance I  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  citadel  Passing  through  a  large  yard,  in 
which  are  several  buildines  connected  with  the  different  offices  of  government, 
we  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  and,  dismounting,  ascended  a  broad  ffifht  of 
marble  steps  to  a  large  or  central  hall,  from  which  doors  opened  into  the  different 
iqMtftments.  There  were  three  recesses  fitted  up  with  divans,  where  officers  were 
lounging,  smddng,  and  taking  coffee.  The  door  of  the<Uvan,  or  hall  of  audi- 
ence, was  open,  at  which  a  guard  was  stationed,  and  in  eoiog  up  to  demand  per- 
mission to  enter,  we  saw  the  pacha  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  with  four  or 
five  Turks  standing  before  him. 

"  Not  being  allowed  to  enter  yet,  we  walked  up  and  down  the  great  hail,  among 
k»unging  soldiers  and  officers  of  all  ranks  and  grades,  Turks,  Arabs,  and  beg- 
gars, and  went  out  upon  the  balcony.    The  view  from  this  embraces  the  most 

*  The  mgrim  alsve  of  ^  good  God. 
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iBtoVBitifi^  objeeta  ia  Uie  vietiiitv  of  Cairo,  and  there  are  few  preepeeto  in  iIm 
world  which  include  so  many ;  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  Nile,  the  obeliak  at  Hel^ 
opolis,  the  tombs  of  the  cali&,  the  pyramids,  and  the  deserts  of  eternal  sands. 

*'  While  standing  upon  the  balcony,  a  janizary  came  to  tell  us  that  the  pacha 
wonM  reoeiye  us,  or,  m  other  words,  ttiat  we  must  oome  to  the  pacha.  The  tat- 
dienoe-ehamber  was  a  tcij  large  room,  with  a  high  ceiling—perhaps  etgfaty  feet 
long  and  thirty  high — with  arabesque  paintings  on  the  wall,  and  a  divan  all 
around.  The  pacM  was  sitting  near  one  corner  at  the  extreme  end,  and  had  a 
long  and  full  new  of  every  one  who  approached  him.  I  too  had  the  same  ad- 
vantage, and  in  walking  up  I  remarkea  him  as  a  man  about  sixty-five,  with  a 
long  uid  very  white  beard,  strong  features,  of  a  somewhat  vulgar  cast,  a  short 
nose,  red  foce,  and  rough  skin,  with  an  unconraionly  fine  dark  eye,  expressing  a 
world  of  determination  and  energy.  He  wore  a  large  turban  and  a  long  silk 
robe,  and  was  smokine  a  lone  pipe  with  an  amber  mouth-piece.  Altogether,  ha 
looked  the  Turk  much  oetter  than  his  nominal  master  the  sultan. 

"  His  dragoman,  Nubar  Bey,  was  there,  and  presented  me.    The  pacha  took 
his  pipe  firom  his  mouth,  motioned  me  to  take  a  seat  at  his  right  hand  on  the  di- 
van, and  with  a  courteous  manner  said  I  was  welcome  to  Elgypt.    I  told  him  he 
would  soon  have  to  welcome  half  the  world  there;  he  asked  me  why;  and  with- 
out meaning  to  flatter  the  old  Turk,  I  answered  that  everybody  had  a  great  curi- 
osity to  visit  that  interesting  country ;  that  heretofore  it  had  been  very  difiicult  to 
get  there,  and  dangerous  to  travel  in  when  there :  but  now  the  facilities  of  access 
were  greatly  incr^aed,  and  travelling  in  Egypt  had  become  so  safe  under  his  eo- 
vernment,  that  strangers  would  soon  come  with  as  much  confidence  as  they  ted 
whUe  travellinein  Europe ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  there  would  be  many  Americans 
among  them.    jBe  took  nis  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  bowed.    I  sipped  my  coffee 
with  ereat  complacency,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which,  tot  the  first 
time,  1  had  played  the  courtier  to  royalty.    Knowing  his  passion  for  new  things, 
I  went  on.  and  told  him  that  he  ought  to  continue  his  good  works,  and  introduee 
on  the  Nile  a  steamboat  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo.    He  took  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth  again,  and  in  the  tone  of  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,"  said 
he  had  ordered  a  couple.    I  knew  he  was  fibbing,  and  I  afterward  beard  from 
those  through  whom  be  transacted  all  his  busiuess  in  Europe,  that  he  had  never 
^ven  any  such  order.    Considerine  that  a  steamboat  was  an  appropriate  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  an  American,  I  fiulowed  up  m^  blow  by  tellins;  him  that  I  nad 
just  seen  mentioned  in  a  European  paper,  a  project  to  run  steamooats  from  New- 
York  to  Liverpool  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days.    He  asked  me  the  distance ;  I  told 
him,  and  he  said  nothin^a:  and  smoked  on.    He  knew  America,  and  particulariy 
firom  a  circumstance  which,  I  afterward  found,  had  done  wonders  in  g[iving  her  a 
name  and  character  in  the  East,  the  visit  of  Commodore  Patterson  in  the  ship 
Delaware.    So  far  I  had  taken  decidedly  the  lead  in  the  conversation ;  but  the 
constant  repetition  of  "  Son  Altesse"  by  the  dragoman,  began  to  remind  me  that 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  tnat  it  was  my  auty  to  speak  only  when  I 
was  spoken  to.    I  waited  to  eive  him  a  chance,  and  the  first  qjuestion  ne  asked 
was,  as  to  the  rate  of  speed  or  the  steamboats  on  our  rivers.    Remembering  an 
old,  crazy,  fir^  or  six  mile  an  hour  boat  that  I  had  seen  in  Alexandria,  1  was 
afraid  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth,  lest  he  shoukl  not  believe  me,  and  did  not  ve»> 
ture  to  go  higher  than  fifteen  miles  an  hour ;  and  even  then  he  looked  as  Ilderim 
may  be  siq^posed  to  have  looked,  when  the  Knicht  of  the  LeoxMud  told  him  of 
having  erossed  over  a  lake  like  the  Dead  Sea  wiUmut  wetting  his  horse's  hoofs. 
I  have  no  doubt^  if  he  ever  thought  of  me  afterward,  that  it  was  as  the  lying 
American ;  and  just  at  this  moment,  the  party  of  En^ish  comine  in,  I  rose  and 
took  my  leave.    Gibbon  says,  '  When  Persia  was  eoveraed  by  the  deseendants 
of  Sefis,  a  race  of  princes  whose  wanton  cruelty  often  stained  their  divan,  their 
table,  and  their  bed  with  the  blood  of  their  favourites,  there  is  a  saying  recorded 
of  a  young  nobleman,  that  he  never  departed  firom  the  sultan's  presence  without 
satisfying  himself  whether  his  head  was  still  on  his  shoulders.'    It  was  in  some- 
what of  the  same  spirit  that,  in  passing,  one  of  the  Englishmen  whispered  to  me, 
'  Are  you  sure  of  your  legsT  " 

TBK  BATHS  OF  MINYEH. 

"  On  the  eiffhth  the  wind  was  as  contrary  as  ever ;  but  between  rowing  and 
towing  we  haa  manaced  to  crawl  up  as  far  as  Minyeh.  It  was  the  season  of 
the  Runadan,  when  for  thirty  days,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  are  forbidden  to  eat,  drink,  or  even  smoke,  or  take  the 
bath.    My  first  inquiry  was  for  a  bath.    It  would  not  be  heated  or  lighted  iqp  till 
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eight  o'clock;  at  eight  o'clock  I  veat,  and  was  aurpriaed  to  find  it  so  large  and 
comfortable.  I  was  not  long  surprised,  however,  for  I  found  that  no  sooner  was 
the  saered  prohibition  removed,  than  the  Turks  and  Arabs  began  to  pour  in  in 
throngs;  they  oaiBe  without  any  respect  of  persons,  the  haughty  Turk  with  hie 
pipe-bearing  slave  and  the  poor  Arab  boatmen ;  in  short,  every  one  who  couM 
raise  a  few  paras. 

"  It  was  certainly  not  a  very  select  company,  nor  over  clean,  and  probably 
▼ery  ftw  Europeans  would  have  stood  the  thin^  as  I  did.    My  boatmen  were  all 
there.    They  were  my  servants,  said  the  rais,  and  were  bound  to  follow  me 
OTery  where.    As  I  was  a  Frank,  cukd  as  such  expected  to  pay  ten  times  as  much 
as  any  one  else,  I  had  the  best  place  in  the  bath,  at  the  head  of  the  great  reservoir 
of  hot  water.    My  white  skin  made  me  a  marked  object  among  the  swarthy 
figures  lying  around  me ;  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  operatives,  lank,  bony  fellows, 
and  periectiy  naked,  came  up  and  claimed  me.    They  settled  it  among  them- 
selves, howcTer,  and  gave  the  preference  to  a  dried-up  M  man,  more  than  sixty, 
a  perfect  living  skeleton,  who  had  been  more  than  K>rty  years  a  scrubber  in  the 
btUh.   He  took  me  through  the  first  process  of  rubbing  with  the  glove  and  brush ; 
and  having  thrown  over  me  a  copious  ablution  of  warm  water,  left  me  to  rrcover 
at  leisure.    I  lay  on  the  marble  that  formed  the  border  of  the  reservoir,  only  two 
or  three  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  into  which  I  put  my^  hand  and 
fi>und  it  excessively  hot ;  but  the  old  man,  satisfied  with  his  exertion  in  nibbing 
me,  sat  on  the  edge  of  ihe  reservoir,  with  his  foet  and  1^  hanging  in  the  water, 
with  crery  appearance  of  satisfaction.    Presently  he  slid  off  into  the  water,  and 
sinking  up  to  his  chin,  remained  so  a  moment,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  seemed 
to  look  aitmnd  him  with  a  feeling  of  comfort.    I  had  hardly  raised  myself  on  my 
dbow  to  look  at  this  phenomenon,  before  a  fine  brawny  jellow,  who  had  been 
ly^ing  for  some  time  torpid  by  my  aide,  rose  slowly,  slid  off  like  a  turtle,  and  con- 
tinued sinking  until  he  too  had  immersed  himself  up  to  his  chin.    I  expressed  to 
him  my  astonishment  at  his  ability  to  endure  such  heat,  but  he  told  me  that  he 
was  a  ix>atman,  had  been  ten  days  coming  up  from  Cairo,  and  was  almost  frozen, 
and  his  only  regret  was  that  the  water  was  not  much  hotter.    He  had  hardly  an- 
swered me  before  another  and  another  followed,  till  all  the  dark  naked  figures 
around  me  had  vanished.    By  the  fitful  glimmering  of  the  little  lamps,  all  that  I 
could  see  was  a  parcel  of  shaved  heads  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  rest  or  turn- 
ing riowly  and  ooietly  as  on  pivots.    Most  of  them  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it  with 
an  air  of  quiet,  dreamy  satisfaction ;  but  the  man  with  whom  I  had  spoken  first, 
seemed  to  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  Mussulman  grarity.  It  operated  upon 
him  like  a  good  dinner ;  it  made  him  loquacious,  and  he  urged  me  to  come  in, 
nav,  he  even  became  frolicksome;  and,  making  a  heavy  sum,  threw  a  large 
body  of  the  water  over  the  marble  on  which  I  was  lying.    1  almost  screamS, 
and  started  up  as  if  melted  lead  had  been  poured  upon  me ;  even  while  standing 
up  it  seemed  to  blister  the  soles  of  my  f^  and  I  was  obliged  to  keep  up  a  dancing 
movement,  changing  as  fast  as  i  coiud,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  dozing  bathers, 
and  the  utter  consternation  of  my  would-be  firiend.    Roused  too  much  to  relapse 
into  the  quiet  luxury  of  perspiration,  I  went  into  another  apartment,  of  a  cooler 
temperature,  where,  after  remaining  in  a  bath  of  moderately  warm  water,  I  was 
wrapped  up  in  hot  cloths  and  towels,  and  conducted  into  the  great  chamber. 
Here  I  selected  a  couch,  and  throwing  myaelf  upon  it,  gave  myself  up  to  the  ope- 
rators, who  now  took  charge  of  me,  and  well  cud  they  sustain  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  a  Turkish  bath :  my  arms  were  gently  laid  upon  my  breast,  where  the 
knee  of  a  powerful  man  pressed  upon  them ;  my  joints  were  cracked  and  pulled- 
back,  arms,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  foet,  all  visited  in  succession. 
I  had  been  shampooed  at  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Cairo ;  but  who  would 
have  thought  of  being  carried  to  the  seventh  heaven  at  the  little  townof  Minveh  1 
The  men  who  had  me  in  hand  were  perfect  amateurs,  enthusiasts,  worthy  of'^rub- 
bing  the  hide  of  the  sultan  himself;  and  the  pipe  and  coffee  that  followed  were 
wonhy  too  of  that  same  mighty  seigneur.    The  large  room  was  dimly  l^hted« 
and  turn  which  way  I  would,  there  was  a  naked  body,*  apparently  wit&ut  a 
soul,  lying  torpid,  and  turned  and  tumbled  at  will  by  a  couple  of  workmen.    I 
had  had  some  fears  of  the  plague ;  and  Paul,  though  he  felt  his  fears  gradually 
dispelled  by  the  soothing  process  which  he  underwent  also,  to  the  last  continued 
to  keep  particularly  clear  of  touching  any  of  them ;  but  I  left  the  bath  a  different 
man ;  all  my  moral  as  well  as  physical  strength  was  roused.   I  no  longer  droop- 
ed or  looked  back;  and  though  the  wind  was  still  blowing  a  hurrieane  in  my 
teeth,  I  waa  bent  upon  Thebes  and  the  Cataracts." 
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A  WOIJ*  FIOHT  IN  THE  CITICOMBS  OP  flUOUT. 

"  The  mountain  is  about  as  far  from  the  city  as  the  riyer,  and  .the  approach  to 
it  is  by  another  strong  causeway  oyer  the  same  beautiful  plain.  LeaTing  our 
donkeys  at  its  foot,  8^  following  the  nimble  footsteps  of  my  little  Arab  giiL 
we  cliinbed  by  a  steep  ascent  to  the  first  range  of  tombs.  They  were  the  first  I 
had  seen,  and  are  but  little  Tisited  by  travellers;  and  though  I  afterwaid  saw 
all  that  were  in  Egypt,  I  still  consider  these  well  worth  a  visit.  Of  the  first  w« 
entered,  the  entrance-chamber  was  perhaps  forty  feet  square,  and  adjoining  it  on 
the  same  range  were  five  or  six  others,  of  which  the  entrance-chambers  had  about 
the  same  dimensions.  The  ceilings  were  covered  with  paintings,  finished  with 
exquisite  taste  and  delicacy,  and  in  some  places  fresh  as  if  just  executed ;  and  on 
the  walls  were  hieroglyphics  enough  to  fill  volumes.  Behind  the  princmal 
chamber  were  five  or  six  others  nearly  as  laree,  with  smaller  ones  on  eai^  sid^ 
and  running  back  perhaps  150  feet.  The  back  chambers  were  so  darir,  and  their 
atmosphere  was  so  unwholesome,  that  it  was  unpleasant,  and  perhaps  unsafe, 
to  explore  them ;  if  we  went  in  far,  there  was  always  a  loud  rushing  noise,  and, 
as  Paul  suggested,  their  innermost  recesses  might  now  be  the  abode  of  wUa 
beasts.  Wishing  to  see  what  caused  the  noise,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  out 
of  harm's  way,  we  stationed  ourselves  near  the  back  door  of  the  entrance-Sam- 
ber,  and  I  fired  my  gun  within;  a  stream  of  fire  lighted  up  the  darkness  of  the 
sepulchral  chamber^  and  the  report  went  grumbling  and  roaring  into  the  inner- 
most recesses,  rousing  their  occupants  to  phrensy.  There  was  a  noise  like  the 
rushing  of  a  strong  wind ;  the  light  was  dashed  from  Paul's  hand ;  a  soft  akinnr 
substance  struck  against  my  face ;  and  thousands  of  bats,  wild  with  fright. 


^ — ^  ,  — beastly  «„^„ 

driven  to  the  light  of  day,  were  dazzled  by  the  glorious  sun,  end,  flying  and 
whirling  blindly  about,  were  dashing  themselves  against  the  rocky  side  of  the 
mountain  and  falling  dead  at  its  base.  Cured  of  all  wish  to  explore  very  deeply 
but  at  the  same  Ume  relieved  from  all  fears,  we  continued  going  from  tomb  to 
tomb,  looking  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  endeavouring  to  make  oat  the  details 
admiring  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  ooburs,  and  speculating  upon  the  mys^ 
terious  hieroglyphics  which  mocked  our  feeble  knowledge;  we  wen  in  one  of 
the  last  when  we  were  startled  by  a  noise  diiferent  fimn  any  we  had  yet  heard 
and  from  the  door  leading  to  the  dark  recesses  within,  foaming,  roaring,  and 
gnashing  his  teeth,  out  ran  an  enormous  wolf;  close  upon  his  heels,  in  hot  pur- 
suit, came  another,  and  almost  at  the  door  of  the  tomb  they  grappled,  fought, 
growled  fearfully,  rolled  over,  and  a^jgaia  the  first  broke  loose  and  fled ;  anoSier 
chase  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  another  grapple,  a  fierce  and  desperate 
struggle,  and  then  they  rolled  over  the  side,  and  we  lost  sight  of  them.  The 
whole  affair  had  been  so  sudden,  the  scene  so  stirrins;,  and  the  inteiest  so  keen, 
that  Paul  and  I  had  stood  like  statues,  our  whole  soa&  thrown  into  our  eyes  and 
following  the  movements  of  the  furious  beasts."  ' 

VOTAOINO  ON  THB  NILS. 

"  Man  is  a  gregarious  animal.  My  boatmen  always  liked  to  stop  where  they 
saw  other  boats.  I  remember  it  was  the  same  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
Several  years  since,  when  the  water  was  low,  I  started  from  PitUburgh  iiTafiat- 
bottomed  boat,  to  float  down  to  New-Orleans.  There,  too,  we  were  ui  the  habit 
of  stopping  along  the  bank  at  ni^ht,  or  in  windy  or  foggy  weather,  and  the 
scenes  and  circumstances  were  so  different  that  the  contrast  was  most  interesting 
and  impressive.  Here  we  moored  under  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  thm 
we  made  fast  to  the  wild  trees  of  an  untrodden  forest;  here  we  joined  half  a' dozen 
boats  with  eight  or  ten  men  in  each,  and  they  all  gathered  round  a  fire  sipped 
coffee,  smokedL  and  lay  down  quietly  to  sleep ;  there  we  met  the  dashing/roariM 
boys  of  the  West,  npe  for  fun,  frolic,  or  fight.  The  race  of  men  *  half  hors^ 
half  alligator,  and  t'other  half  steamboat,'  had  not  yet  passed  away  and  when- 
ever two  boats  met,  these  restless  rovers  must  '^do  something  '—play  carcb, 
pitch  pennies,  fight  cocks,  set  fire  to  a  house,  or  have  a  row  of  some  description 
Indeed,  it  always  involved  a  long  train  of  interesting  reflections,  to  compan  the 
stillness  And  quiet  of  a  journey  on  this  oldest  of  rivers,  with  the  movingcastles 
and  the  splashing  of  paddle-wheels  on  the  great  rivers  of  the  New  World." 
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TBBB1S->TBB  TISW  OP  CARITIC. 

*'  But  great  and  magnificent  as  was  the  temple  of  Luxor,  it  tenred  but  as  a 
portal  to  the  greater  Carnac.  Standing  nearly  two  miles  from  Luxor,  the  whole 
road  to  it  was  lined  with  rows  of  sphinxes,  each  of  a  solid  block  of  granite.  At 
this  end  they  are  broken,  and,  for  the  most  part,  buried  under  the  sami  and  heaps 
of  rubbish.  But,  approaching  Carnac,  they  stand  entire;^  still  and  solemn  as 
when  the  ancient  Egyptian  paSsed  between  tnera  to  worship  in  the  great  temple 
of  Ammon.  Four  grajid  propylons  terminate  this  avenue  or  sphinxes,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  last,  the  scene  which  presents  itself  defies  description.  Beizoni 
remarks  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes  geaerallv,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  was  in  a  city  of 

fiants ;  and  no  man  can  look  upon  the  splendid  ruins  of  Carnac,  without  feeling 
umbled  by  the  greatness  of  a  people  who  have  passed  away  for  ever.  The 
western  entrance,  facing  the  temple  of  Northern  Dair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  also  approached  between  two  rows  of  sphinxes,  is  a  magnificent  propylon 
400  feet  long,  and  40  feet  in  thickness.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Riciiarason, 
'  looking  forward  from  the  centre  of  this  gateway,  the  vast  scene  of  havoc  and 
destruction  presents  itself  in  all  the  extent  of  this  immense  temple,  with  its  co-* 
lumns,  and  walls,  and  immense  propylons,  all  prostrate  in  one  heap  of  ruins, 
looking  as  if  the  thunder  of  heaven  had  smitten  it  at  the  command  of  an  insult- 
edOod.' 

"  The  field  of  ruins  is  about  a  mile  in  diameter ;  the  temple  itself  1200  feet 
long  and  420  broad.  It  has  twelve  principal  entrances^  each  of  which  is  ap- 
proached through  rows  of  sphinxes,  as  across  the  plain  from  Luxor,  and  each  is 
composed  of  propylons,  gateways,  and  other  buildings,  in  themselves  larger  than 
most  other  traoples;  the  sides  of  some  of  them  are  equal  to  the  bases  of  most  of 
the  pjrramids,  and  on  each  side  of  many  are  colossal  statues,  some  sitting,  others 
erect,  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height,  in  front  of  the  body  of  the  temple  is  a  large 
eourt,  with  an  immense  colonnade  on  each  side,  of  30  columns  in  length,  and 
through  the  middle  two  rows  of  columns  50  feet  in  height ;  then  an  unmense 
portico,  the  roof  supported  by  134  columns,  ft>Dm  26  to  34  feet  in  circumference. 
Next  were  four  beautiful  obelisks  more  than  70  feet  high,  three  of  which  are  still 
standing ;  and  then  the  sanctuary,  consisting  of  an  apartment  about  20  feet 
■(]^uare,  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  large  blocks  of  highly-polished  granite,  the 
oeiling  studded  with  stars  on  a  blue  ground,  and  the  walls  covered  with  sculp- 
ture and  hieroglyphics  representing  offerings  to  Osiris,  illustrating  the  myste- 
rious uses  of  tms  sacred  cnamber^  and  showing  the  degrading  character  of  the 
Egyptian  worship.  Beyond  this  is  another  colonnade,  and  again  porticoes  and 
walls  to  another  propylon,  at  a  distance  of  2000  foet  from  the  western  extremity 
of  the  temple." 

TBS  flTATD£S  OF  MEMNONS. 

"  In  the  afternoon  before  the  day  fixed  for  my  departure,  I  rode  by  the  cele- 
brated Memnons,  the  Damy  and  Shamy  of  the  Arabs.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
it  was  the  last  time,  but  I  had  never  before  looked  upon  them  with  so  much  in- 
terest. Among  the  mi|;htier  monumento  of  Thebes,  her  temples  and  her  tombs, 
I  had  passed  these  ancient  statues  with  a  comparatively  careless  eye,  scarcely 
bestowing  a  thought  even  upon  the  vocal  Memnon.  Now  I  was  in  a  different 
mood,  and  looked  upon  iu  still  towering  form  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy  in- 
terest. I  stood  before  it  and  gazed  up  at  its  worn  face,  its  scars  and  bruises,  and 
my  heart  wanned  to  it.  It  told  or  exposure,  for  unknown  ages,  to  the  rude 
assaulu  of  the  elements,  and  the  ruder  assaulu  of  man.  i  climbed  upon  the  pe- 
destal— upon  the  still  hsirdy  legs  of  the  Memnon.  I  pored  over  a  thousand  in- 
scriptions in  Greek  and  Latin.  A  thousand  names  of  strangers  from  distant 
lanos,  who  had  come  like  me  to  do  homaee  to  the  mighty  monuments  of  Thebes ; 
Gkeeks  and  Romans  who  had  been  in  tneir  graves  more  than  2000  years,  and 
who  had  written  with  their  own  hands  that  thev  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  vocal 
Memnon.  But,  alas !  the  voice  has  departed  from  Memnon ;  the  soul  has  fled, 
and  it  stands  a  gigantic  skeleton  in  a  erave  of  ruins.  I  returned  to  my  boat, 
and  in  ten  minutes  thereafter,  if  the  vocal  Memnon  had  bellowed  in  my  ears,  he 
eottld  not  have  waked  me.'' 
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The  Amsbkcan  Ltceuil — The  Serenth  Annual  Bdeeting  of  thii  Society  will 
be  held  this  season  at  Philadelphia,  Gommencing  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  con- 
tinuing, as  usual,  through  several  days.  It  is  probable  that  in  succeeding  yean 
other  of  our  principal  cities  may  be  chosen  for  the  places  of  holding  the  annual 
meetings,  where  the  Executive  Committee  will  count  on  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  friends  of  knowledge  and  popular  improvement,  in  those  places,  in  their 
enterprize,  which  is  one  of  general  interest 

From  the  arrangements  made,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  approaching 
seventh  annual  meeting  will  attraa  much  attention  among  the  friends  of  know- 
ledge, particularly  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity.  A  number  of  gentlemen  in 
different  paits  of  the  Union  have  been  appointed  to  furnish  essays  on  various 
subjects,  to  be  read  before  the  Lyceum,  which  will  be  published  among  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  distributed  as  widely  in  this  and  other  countries  as  the  treasury  of 
the  Society  will  permit.  The  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  by  the  memhers 
present  at  the  annual  meeting,  are  very  interesting,  particularly  that  rdating  to 
the  best  manner  of  appropriating  the  surplus  revenue  for  the  support  of  common 
education. 

From  the  active  seal  displayed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  (one  of  the  moat 
efficient  branches  of  the  parent  society,)  it  is  presumed  that  the  report  of  their 
proceedings  will  present  much  useful  and  gratifying  information.  At  the  same 
time,  the  usual  call  for  communications  from  literary  associations  and  friends  of 
knowledge,  which  is  made  at  fixed  hours  during  the  sessions,  will  probably  call 
out  a  large  and  valuable  amount  of  statistics. 

It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  understood  by  all  persons  who  may  wish  to  adr 
tend  the  meeting,  that  friends  of  education  are  always  cordially  welcomed,  and 
invited  to  take  seats  as  members.  The  Society  has  thus  tu  conducted  its  opera- 
tions almost  without  expense  to  any,  except  the  Executive  Committee;  andil 
is  not  intended  to  subject  to  any  onerous  tax  friends  who  favour  them  with  their 
presence  from  a  distance.  Although  a  liberal  supply  of  fiinds  is  highly  desira- 
ble, and  will  enable  the  Lyceum  to  put  into  efficient  operation  several  fi&vourite 
plans  for  the  general  advantage  of  education  in  the  country,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee think  it  expedient  to  wait  until  intelligent  and  virtuous  men  shall  under- 
stand their  objects  and  designs,  by  seeing  them  developed,  fully  believing  thai 
sufficient  means  will  hereafter  be  furnished  them. 

A  Conunittee  of  Arrangements  in  Philadelphia  has  been  appointed  to  prqMra 
for  the  approaching  annual  meeting. 


Specuiens  of  Foreion  Standard  LrrEiuTURB. — HilUard,  Gray  and  Company, 
of  Boston,  have  issued  proposals  to  publish  "  Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard 
Literature,"  to  be  edited  by  Rev.  Gkorge  Ripley. 

"  The  design  of  this  publication  is  to  present  a  series  of  translations  from  the 
woiks  of  several  of  the  most  eelebrated  writers  in  the  higher  departments  of  Qer- 
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man  and  Froneh  literalun.    It  will  haTe  soecial  raftrenee  to  the  three  leading  di- 
risiona  of  Philosophy,  EUstory,  and  Theology ;  but  will  also  include  writingt  of 
a  popular  character,  adapted  to  intereat  the  great  maw  of  intelligent  readers. 

"It  is  intended  to  give  fSeoihful  tranalationi  of  thoee  works  which  have  gained 
a  distinguished  reputation,  which  are  entitled,  by  universal  consent,  to  the  name 
of  classic  productions,  and  which  may  be  ranked  amone  the  most  powerful 
causes,  or  tne  most  valuable  effects  of  the  neat  intellectu^  movement  that  has 
characterized  a  portion  of  the  continent  of  fSirope  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  a 
century.  The  translations  will  be  accompanied  with  such  original  notices,  in- 
troductory, critical,  and  biographical,  aa  may  be  found  necessary  to  adapt  them 
to  the  wants  of  our  literary  public. 

"Among  the  writers,  from  whom  it  is  proposed  to  give  translations^  are 
Cousin,  Benjamin  Constant,  Jouffroy,  and  Quizot,  in  French;  and  Herder, 
Schiller,  Goifthe,  Jacobi,  Lessing,  Ficnte,  Schelling.  Richter,  NovaUs,  Uhland, 
Ktfrner,  H&'lty,  Menzel,  Neander,  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  Olshausen,  Hase, 
and  Twesten,  in  (German. 

"The  first  two  volumes,  containing  'Philosophical  Miscellanies,  from  the 
French  of  Cousin,  Constant,  and  Jouffroy,  with  introductory  and  Critical  No- 
tices,' by  the  Editor,  will  be  put  to  press  in  October  next.** 

A  volume,  entitled  "  Select  Minor  Poems  of  Golfthe  and  Schiller,"  is  to  be  pre* 
pared  by  Rev.  J.  S.  D wight,  (who  is  very  &vourably  known  to  the  readers  of 
this  Magazine  by  his  beautiful  and  correct  translation  of  "  The  Song  of  the 
Bell*'  in  February  number,)  assisted  by  Profisssors  Longfellow  and  Felton,  of 
Harvard  University,  and  Rev.  N.  L.  Frothingham.  Mr.  Ripley's  plan,  which 
promises  to  incorporate  so  much  that  is  truly  valuable  with  our  literature,  has  our 
warmest  wishes  for  its  perfect  success. 


PuBusHiNO  IN  Bohemia. — In  the  several  provincial  towns  of  Bohemia  there  are 
fourteen,  and  in  Prague  nine  printing  ofilces;  the  most  considerable  of  which  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Haase  and  Son.  It  employs  4  machines,  one  of  which  produces 
8400  impressions  in  an  hour;  12  Stanhope,  and  14  ordinary  presses,  and  124 
hands ;  to  which  must  be  added  about  80  belonging  to  the  type  and  stereotype 
foundry  connected  with  the  estaUishment 


Schiller. — An  interesting  contribution  to  the  biography  of  Schiller  has  been 
published,  with  the  title  of  "  Schiller's  Flucht  von  Stuttgart  und  Aufenthalt  in 
Manheim  von  1788  bis  1785,"  from  the  pen  of  the  late  M.  Stretcher,  teacher  of  music 
at  Vienna,  a  native  of  Stuttgart,  and  a  partner  in  the  adventures  which  he  de- 
scribes. The  work  is  published  by  his  children  just  as  it  was  found  among  his 
papers,  and  the  produce  is  destined  for  the  subscription  to  the  monument  preparw 
ing  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  Schiller. 


Ruins  op  the  anctent  cmr  Aztalan.— The  Chicago  American  has  received 
from  N.  F.  Hter,  Esq.,  of  Milwaukee,  a  diagram  of  these  ruins,  prepared  from 
actual  survey,  and  publishes  it  as  a  statement  to  be  relied  on.  We  quote  the  ac- 
count,  and  copy  the  diagram  from  that  paper.  These  ruins  form  a  new  and 
prominent  attraction  among  the  many  the  West  affords,  and  illustrate  and  con- 
firm some  of  the  theories  and  opinions  of  scholars  in  relation  to  the  early  cha- 
racter of  the  western  territor3r.  Much  credit  is  due  to  ^e  enterprise  and  taste  of 
those  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  knowledge  and  particulars  of  this 
discovery:  and  affording,  as  it  does,  a  fine  field  for  the  research  of  the  anti* 
quarian,  illustrates  the  imporUmce  of  those  scientific  institutions  that  are  form- 
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ing  b  tliia  new  and  compai«.tivclT  uiwiplarad  section  of  oar  eoantry,  for  tha 
developmeDi  of  it*  mysMnH  end  the  record  of  ita  dtKOvene*.  We  are  gnii- 
fied  to  tuTS  our  (iinneT  aecouut  and  opinion  of  theu  raiiu  thue  niBterielly  con- 
finntd,  and  liope  that  the  enterpriw  aitd  inlelli{;eiice  of  out  weNem  citizen^ 
opwatiog;  upon  a  ipecious  theatre,  rich  ir  ■- 
the  ILrat  only  ii  "     - "  ''^- '"  '~ 


Figure  1  repreaente  tl 
brick  Wall,  which  at  tl 
bate  i*  33  feet  wide,  4  oc 
ftel  high,  and  84  rode 

S.  ButUreeww  33  feel  wiij 
>nd  extending  beyond  ti 
Wall  17  feet. 

3.  &  equare  Mound 
Plain,  1&  feet  high,  and  '. 
feet  equare  on  top. 

4.  Mound,  or  elevali 
Plain,  Bimilar  to  No.  3,  B 
cept  on  the  top. 

(5  refeie  to  a  Cellar  3  < 
4  feet  deep,  and  6  to  a  Slai 
wtty,  in  figure  4,  whieh  oi 
eiigr&Ter  Ibuod  difficult 
accurately  delineate,  ai 
therefore    have    been    li 

7  and  8  are  parallel  ridg 
of  3  feel  in  height,  inclu 
log  a  smooth  Plain, 
Boad,  and  eitcndii 
through  the  interior  of  tl 
Fori. 

9.  Bquan  Mound,  wi 
bi^  ground  leading  to  tl 


10.  lUdge     . . 
Mounla,  or  what   nig 
have  been  Tower*.  f 

11.  Ploin,  with  alig 
elevation. 

13.  The  termination 
a  Sewer,  about  3  feet  belo 
the  lurfau,  and  archi 
with  atone. 

13.  Mounda,  Tarying 
■ize  Irom  3  to  25  feet 
height,  end  from  1  1-3 
li  rod>  in  circumference. 

Beeidei  the  mouii 
which  appear  on  the  plat,  there  are  many  olhera,  of  ti 


The  encloaed  diagram  ia  intended  to  repreaent  the  rain*  of  the  citadel  ai  ther 
now  appear,  logetner  with  aome  of  the  suiroundins  UMnndi.  or  tumuli ;  all 

-'    "^  IS  taken  from  actual  survey  and 

.-    .... ..._«.. J' — I '  Jh>m  Milwaa- 

Notth, 
fburteen  Eaal.  . 

weather  woa  very  tedious  when  I  anrreyed  IbeM  raiaa,  and  the  P^^f^ 


I  with  aome  of  the  surrounding  mounds,  or  tumuli 
„ ictual  survey  and  measurement. 

These  ruins  an  ailualed  in  (he  town  of  JefTeraon,  directly  waM  ft 
kee,  on  the  Wesl  side  of  the  West  branch  of  Ho<i  Riier,  township 
range  fburteen  East. 

The  weather  wos  very  tedious  when  I  snrreyed  IbeM  raiaa,  an „.  -  -    - 

being  fnatn,  the  examination  was  not  extended  so  fhr  as  I  could  wish;  but  I 
intend  to  make  a  more  thorough  examination  in  tha  spring.    Tbo  walls  ■"» 
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not  origfaiaUy  of  tbe  width  hflre  d«wribed,  as  thev  would  miturally  spread  out  as 
they  crumbled  down;  an4  in  measuring  the  wktth,  I  have  taken  an  average  as 
it  now  ai>pear8. 

There  is  much  here  to  indicate  that  this  has  once  been  the  location  of  an  an- 
eient  walled  city,  of  some  miles  in  extent ;  but  as  I  have  not  examined  it  suffi- 
ciently to  giTe  a  definite  opinion,  I  will  leave  the  subject  to  the  examination  of 
the  antiquarian  and  the  curious  j  and  to  them  I  would  say,  that  there  has  recently 
been  a  settlement  commenced  m  the  vicinity,  where  they  can  pursue  their  re- 
searches without  the  necessity  of"  camping  ouL*' 

7l9  the  Editor  of  the  Chicago  American : 

Sir:  I  see  by  the  papers  that  you  have  published  a  description  of  the  "  Ruina 
of  the  Ancient  City  or  Aztalan/*  I  have  not  seen  your  publication,  but  suspect 
that  it  is  not  quite  correct,  for  at  that  time  no  accurate  survey  had  ever  been  ta- 
ken; and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  description  was  ever  given  but  that  furnished 
by  me;  and  that  being  taken  finom  observation  merely,  was  found  on  actual  sur- 
vey to  be  somewhat  incorrect,  but  the  description  above  given  can  be  relied  upon. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c 

Milwaukee,  Feb.  4, 1837*  N,  F.  Hm. 


New  RossiAif  Post. — A  new  popular  poet,  named  Kolzou,  has  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  Russia :  he  is  the  son  of  a  cattle-dealer  at  Woronesch,  and  now 
twenty-six  years  old.  His  poetic  talent,  which  he  everywhere  displayed  in  the 
stippes  and  in  the  markets,  was  developed  in  consequence  of  Dmitrijeff's  Poems 
having  accidentally  fallen  into  his  hands.  A  small  volume  of  Kolzow's  Poems 
was  published  at  Moskow  about  the  end  of  1835. 


EouciTiON  IN  Rnssu. — The  number  of  Academical  institutions  in  Russia,  which 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  for  public  instruction,  amounted  in  April 
last  to  1663;  of  these  400  have  been  founded  by  the  present  Emperor  since  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  In  the  years  1833-1835,  213  were  established;  and 
among  them  the  Wladimir  University  at  Kiew.  The  number  of  scholars  at  the 
public  schools  increases  at  the  rate  of  6000  annually. 


Frbnch  NoTELS.^The  year  1835  gave  birth  to  177  new  novels  in  France,  and 
only  11  of  these  were  translations.  The  number  of  authors  in  this  line  amounted 
to  144;  of  these  54  were  debutants;  97  were  females— being  about  one-fifih  of 
the  whole.  The  most  celebrated  names  in  the  list  were  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
Balzac,  and  Gkorge  Sand.  The  same  year  brought  forth  399  poetical  works, 
among  which  Victor  Hugo's  deserve  particular  distinction.  The  drama  was  not 
less  fertile,  as  151  new  pieces  were  represented.  Eugene  Scribe  continued  to  be 
the  most  prolific  writer  in  this  department. 


Matkruls  roR  Amcrican  Histort.— M.  Henri  Temaux,  whose  collections 
eonceming,  and  knowledge  of;  the  early  history  and  literature  of  Spain  and 
America  are  well  known,  and  who  hae  lately  published  a  bibliographical  cata- 
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logne  of  works  retaiiiif  to  America  from  iu  first  disoovery  to  the  year  VtOO^ 
IB  now  publishing  a  series  of  French  translations«of  the  earlier  works  on 
America.  Three  volumes  are  just  published,  containing  the  Narration  of  Nicholas 
f*edermann  of  Ulne,  from  the  edition  of  1557;  the  History  of  the  Province  of 
Santa  Cruz,  (Brazil,)  by  Pedro  de  Magelheurs  de  Gkiudaro,  from  the  Liabon 
edition  of  1576 }  and  the  Relation  of  Hans  Staden,  of  Hamburg  in  Hesse,  from 
the  German  edition  of  1567. 

Three  other  volumes  are  in  the  press,  which  will  contain  the  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Peru  and  Cusco,  by  F.  Heres,  the  steretary  of  Pizarro ;  the  Voyage 
of  Ulrick  Schmidel,  of  Strasburg,  to  Brazil  and  the  Bio  de  la  Plata;  and  the 
Expedition  of  Don  Alvar  Nunez  Cabega  de  Vaca,  from  the  edition  of  1555, 
printed  at  Valladolid. 


Pahisian  Periodicals. — It  has  been  calculated  that  no  less  than  fi're  millions 
of  fruDcs  have  been  lost  in  Paris  since  1830,  by  unsuccessful  attempts  to  esta- 
blish periodical  worics.  As  the  booksellers  have  learned  prudence  from  expe- 
rience, they  seldom  have  any  concern  in  such  undertakings ;  so  that  this  loss  has 
mostly  fallen  upon  shareholders,  though  it  is  true  that  many  an  author,  who 
hoped  to  secure  the  editorship,  has  sacrificed  the  whole  of  hia  little  property 
in  them. 


M.  DB  Chatbaubrund  has  sold  to  a  joint-stock  society  the  copy-right  not 
only  of  his  collective  books,  which  have  already  been  published,  but  of  all 
that  he  shall  hereafter  write.  These  consist  of  his  Memoirs,  the  manuscrqit  of 
which  is  deposited  with  M.  Cahceud,  notary  of  the  society,  and  will  form  10  or 
13  volumes  8vo.,  but  may  be  extended  by  supplementary  matter,  which  the 
author  intends  adding,  to  from  16  to  90.  These  memoirs  are  not  to  be  made  pub- 
lic during  the  lifetime  of  the  author  without  his  consent  He  has  also  engaged 
to  furnish  an  historical  Work  in  4  volumes  8vo.,  concerning  the  epoch  of  the 
Congress  of  Verona,  and  the  Spanish  War  in  1^,  which  he  is  to  deliver  not 
later  than  the  year  1840,  to  be  then  published. 


Intbbnational  Coftmobt.— M.  AnciUon,  the  Pmsnan  Minister,  has  written 
to  Count  MoU,  assuring  him  that  Prussia  will  second  the  efforts  of  the  French 
Ministry  to  prevent  the  piracy  of  the  productions  of  the  French  press.  This 
oommunication  has  produced  a  very  agreeable  impression  at  Paris. 


Prince  Pdckler-Muskau.— A  continuation  of  this  writer's  Travels  has  just 
appeared,  with  the  title  of  "  Semilasso  in  Africa,"  in  five  volumes,  with  an  Atlas 
containing  seven  plates.    It  is  wholly  occupied  with  Algiers  and  Tunis. 


\ 
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Catss,— the  world  of  rock-ribbed  darkness  under  our  feet, — ^have 
always  formed  a  subject  on  which  oar  imagination  delighted  to 
dwell ;  and,  to  this  day,  the  name  seldom  falls  upon  our  ears  without 
conjuring  up  a  thousand  grimly  captivating  associations, — ^thoughts 
of  the  wild  and  supernatural,  the  strange  and  terrific^ — ^which  are 
the  more  enticing  for  being  so  unlike  the  usual  phantasms  of  our 
day-dream  existence*  To  our  boylaii  conceits,  Epimenides  gathering 
wisdom  in  a  brown  study  of  fifly  years  in  the  cavern  of  Crete,  wan 
a  much  wiser  personage  than  the  other  seven  sages  of  Greece,  who 
merely  hunted  for  truth  at  the  bottom  of  a  well ;  while  Bassus,  the 
Carthaginian,  digging,  with  a  Roman  army,  for  the  lost  treasure- 
cave  of  queen  Dido,  was  a  greater  hero  than  the  mightiest  Julius 
wading  in  blood  at  Pharsalia.  For  the  same  reason,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  we  even  held  that  the  daric  Hades, — the  inamMle  teg* 
nam  as  Tisiphone  so  emphatically  called  it, — the  domain  of  Pluto, 
which,  as-  every  body  knows,  was  only  to  be  reached  through  the 
dismal  antres  of  Canm  and  Tnnarus,  was  a  decidedly  more  inter- 
esting habitation  for  curious  spirits  than  even  the  sun-lit  and  pri- 
vileged tops  of  Campus.  The  Troglodytes  were  our  beau  ideal  of 
a  sensible  and  happy  nation. 

Some  tincture  of  our  own  pecnUar  propensity,  however,  we  thint 
may  be  traced  in  the  mind  of  the  world  at  large.  It  is  certain 
there  is  no  subject  on  which  men  have  given,  and  stifl  continue  to 
give,  a  greater  loose  to  their  imaginations  than  that  of  caves.  The 
time  has  indeed  gone  by  when  they  believed  that  devils  and  con* 
demned  souls  bad  their  appointed  place  within  the  hollows  of  the 
earth,  accessible  even  to  mortal  foot  through  each  cavern,  eadi 
a!ia  spelunea  that  yawned  on  its  surface ;  the  Py thium  no  longer 
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breathes  its  oraeuloas  vapour ;  the  cave  of  Trophonios  whispers  no 
more  the  secrets  of  fate ;  and  even  the  modem  hags  of  the  broom* 
stick,  that  once 

"  Plied  in  caves  th'  unutterable  trade," 
and  the  fairy  Gnomes  that 

"  Dug  the  mine  and  wroug^  the  ore," 

are  no  longer  expected  to  be  found  quiring  around  the  infernal 
caldron,  or  dancing  amid  their  heaps  of  gleaming  treasure.  But 
if  Truth — ^the  murderess  of  Fancy — has  been  at  work  on  the  classic 
mythos  and  the  Gothic  fable*  she  has  stUl  left  us  enough  to  wonder 
at  in  the  world  below ;  she  has  robbed  it  of  the  supematural,  bat 
not  the  marvellous.  The  Mundus  Subterrcmeus  of  old  &ther  Kir- 
cher,  however  exploded  in  most  of  its  particulars,  among  scien- 
tific men  contains  nothing  too  incredible  for  the  mass  of  mankind. 
Fortunately^  as  it  happens,  for  the  good  old  Jesuit's  sake,  as  well  as 
mankind's,  there  are,  as  far  as  mere  caves  are  concerned,  so  many 
wonders  already  established  as  undoubted  facts,  that  a  man  may  be 
pardoned  for  believing  almost  any  thing. — ^But  let  us  glance  at 
some  of  these  authenticated  marvds.  They  will  form  a  proper  in- 
troduction to  the  subject  of  the  present  description — ^the  limestone 
Pandemonium — with  which  we  desire  to  make  the  reader  acquaint- 
ed. A  propylon  of  wonders  becomes  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  should 
lead  the  way  up  to  its  gaping  door,  as  rows  of  sphinxes  conduct  the 
traveller  to  the  front  of  an  Egyptian  temple. 

The  famous  Eldon  Hole  of  Derbyshire  (who  has  not  heard  of  the 
Eldon  Hole  7)  has  been  sounded  with  a  plummet-line  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  feet  in  lengthr-that  Lb,  within  but  a  little  of  two  miles,— 
without  reaching  the  bottom ;  and  the  Pit  of  Fredericshall,  in  Nor- 
way, it  is  inferred  from  the  number  of  seconds  a  stone  consumes  in 
reaching  the  bottom,  must  be  more  than  two  miles  in  depth.  Whe- 
ther the  sound  of  a  falling  stone,  reverberating  through  a  tube  even 
smoother  than  we  can  fancy  the  Pit  of  Fredericshall  to  be,  could  be 
actually  heard  at  the  depth  of  eleven  thousand  feetf  we  leave  to  be 
conjectured ;  but  we  may  aver  in  reference  to  the  Eldon  Hole, 
which  was  really  sounded  by  a  line  to  the  depth  mentioned,  that  if 
the  doctrine  of  internal  fire,  resuscitated  by  modem  Vulcanists,  be 
true,  and  the  scale  of  increasing  temperatures  adopted  by  them  be 
just,  there  ought^  to  ascend  firom  this  same  convenient  flue,  heat 
enough  to  warm  all  Derbyshire. 

Two  miles  under  ground !   With  these  facts  in  view,  who  shall 
quarrel  with  his  neighbour  for  believing,  as  many  a  man  does,  that 
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he  haa  eaten  his  dinner  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  under  the  bed  of 
Green  River  1  or  with  the  monkeys  of  Gibraltar  for  having  made 
their  way  from  Afriea  to  Europe*  as  every  body  knows  they  must 
have  done,  via  the  Crrot  of  St*  Michael»  under  the  foundations  of 
the  Mediterranean  ? 

The*  eslent  of  caves  is  a  subject  upon  which   men  are  still  more 
inclined  to  be  glorious.     But  here  we  have  facts  enough  on  record 
to  countenance  any  stretch  of  magniloquence.     Of  these,  however, 
we  shall  introduce  but  one,  which,  besides  being  quite  a  settler  of 
all  difficulties,  possesses  some  peculiar  features  of  interest.     In  the 
year  1762,  the  Rio  del  Norte,  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  America, 
(its  length  is  reckoned  at  full  two  thousand  miles,)  suddenly  sank 
into  the  earth,  leaving  its  bed  dry  for  a  space  of  fifty  leagues ;  and 
in  this  condition  it  remained  several  weeks,  the  waters  flowing  into 
some  subterranean  abyss,  which  it  required  them  so  long  a  time  to 
fill.    ADftwing  the  river,  at  the  Paso  del  Norte,  where  the  incident 
occurred,  to  be  but  a  quarter-mile  wide,  and  its  depth  but  five  feet, 
with  a  current  of  two  miles  the  hour,  and  supposing  it  continued  to 
sink  into  the  earth  during  two  weeks,  we  can  give  a  pretty  shrewd 
guess  at  the  extent  and  capacity  of  the  cavern  in  which  it  was 
swallowed  up.     According  to  our  calculations,  to  dispose  of  such  a 
body  of  water  would  have  demanded  a  cave  one  hundred  feet  wide 
and  high,  and  just  five  hundred  miles  long !    Nor  must  this  state- 
ment, however  lightly  made,  be  considered  absurd.     Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  channel  of  the  river  for  a  space  of  fifly  leagues, 
was  absolutely  robbed  of  its  waters.    Supposing  their  disappearance 
had  been  only  momentary,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  the  abyss  that  re- 
ceived them  must  have  been  vaster  than  we  can  readily  figure  to 
our  imaginations. 

After  this,  no  one  need  doubt  the  veracity  of  those  travellers  who 
relate  their  moderate  rambles  of**  twenty  miles  or  thereabouts"  in 
the  great  caves  of  the  West.  No  one  need  ever  be  astounded  at 
the  grandeur  of  that  renowned  cave  of  Tipperary,  discovered  in 
18$8,  with  its  chambers  ^  wider  than  angels  ken,"— one  ^  nearly 
a  mile  in  circumference,"  another  **  of  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference,"— so  Paddywhackishly  described  by  an  enthusiastic  cor- 
respondent  of  the  Tipperary  Free  Press ;  though,  sorry  we  are  to 
confess,  in  the  hands  of  a  malicious  surveyor,  the  hall  of  a  mile  in 
circumference  is  said  to  have  suddenly  shrunk  into  a  room  of  ninety 
feet  by  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  that  of  three  ^iles  into  one  of 
one  hundred  feet  by  just  two  hundred  and  fifty.  This  is  a  climax 
somewhat  similar  to  tfiat  of  the  story  of  the  seventy  cats, — ^  our  cat 
and  another  one  P    But  what  if  it  be?    There  is 
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"  Something  yef  left  remaikable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon  :*' 

The  wonders  of  the  cave-world  are  not  yet  exhanafted. 

Let  118  accompany  Humboldt,  tiie  profoundest  of  chiicgraphen, 
the  most  veracious  of  travellers,  to  the  cave  of  the  Guadiaro,  among 
the  mountains  of  Cumana*  It  opens  on  the  fiioe  of  a  precipice,  a 
grand  abyss  seventy  feet  high  and  eighty  wide.  A  river,  bom  of 
darkness  and  night,  like  many  of  the  streams  of  Carniola,  rolls  firom 
its  mouth  ;  while  festoons  of  creeping  plants,  the  ivies  of  the  tropics, 
hanging  from  the  rocks  above,  and  glittering  with  iowers  of  every 
gorgeous  dye,  swing  across  the  chasm  like  so  many  boa^c<mstrictors 
on  the  watch  for  prey.  A  grove  of  palms  and  ceibasr-4he  tropical 
cotton-wood, — arises  tall  and  verdant  at  the  very  entrance,  with 
birds  singing,  and  monkeys  chattering,  among  the  boughs.  Through 
this  grove  you  enter  the  cave,  and  in  this  grove  jou  continue,  even 
when  the  world  of  sunshine  has  been  left  some  distance  behind. 
The  palms  still  lift  their  majestic  tops,  and  the  ceibas  rub  their 
green  heads  against  the  rocky  roof;  whilst  flowersr— the  heliconia, 
the  dragon-root,  and  others,— 4»loom  under  your  feet.  The  palms 
and  ceibas  at  last  cease  to  appear ;  but  not  so  the  flowers.  As  &r 
as  man  has  penetrated^ — a  dirtance  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile, — ^you  still  see  them  growing,  and  all  in  darkness ;  on  the  hill 
of  the  cascade  (for  a  hill  there  is,  and  a  cascade  too,)  and  beyond, 
you  find  them  flourishing  among  pilkurs  of  stalactite,  as  pale,  as  se. 
pulchral,  as  fantastic,  yet  as  beautiful,  as  the  growth  of  spar  around 
them.  One  might  here  dream  of  the  grove  of  Aladdin*  with  its 
trees  bearing  fruits  of  diamond  and  ruby,  of  sapphire  and  emerald; 
and  the  more  especially  as  every  rub  of  your  iron  lamp  against  a 
spar  calls  up  before  your  aflrigfated  eyes  a  thousand  horrible  genii^~- 
not  the  mighty  sons  of  Eblis  indeed,  but  black  and  dismal  ^^luieftaros, 
birds  bigger  than  our  northern  screech-owls, — that  with  fluttering 
wing  and  thrilling  diriek,  repel  the  invader  of  their  enchanted  abode. 
Compared  with  such  a  subterraneous  elysium,  the  garden  discovered 
by  Don  Quixote  in  his  memorable  exploration  of  the  cave  of 
Montesinos,—- the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  that  nature  ever 
made,-— is  but  a  kitchen  garden. 

But  what  is  even  the  cave  of  the  Guacharo  to  the  Flaming  Caves 
of  Cumamanacoar— two  wonders  of  nature  hidden  among  the  same 
mountains?  In  the  fece  of  a  tremendous  precipice  looking  over 
the  savage  woods  that  skirt  the  mountain  bekiw,  are  two  immense 
holes,  visible  at  a  great  4ift«»ftffi»,  even  in  the  day-time.  But  it  is 
at  night  that  they  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage;  and  then,  if  hia 
stars  be  propitious  if  the  Indian  Cyclopes  in  the  bowels  of  the 
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Cerro  start  from  their  slumbers  to  renew  their  oft  intenopted  toil 
at  forge  and  bellows^  the  traveller,  leaping  from  his  own  uneasy 
couch,  beholds  with  amazement  the  mouths  of  the  caverns  lighted 
up  with  flames ;  he  sees,  high  on  the  sable  cliff,  two  mighty  discs 
of  fire  that  glare  upon  him  from  afar  like  the  eyes  of  some  crouch- 
ing monster,-— «  tiger-cat  as  big  as  a  ConliQera,— or  those  more 
portentous  orbs  that  might  have  blazed  under  the  brows  of  the 
arch-enemy,  when  he 

"  Dilated  ttood 
Like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas/' 

the  Qninbus  Flestr3m  of  demons.  The  Indians  and  Creoles  that 
take  to  their  heels  at  the  first  shriek  of  the  guackaros  could  be 
scarcely  expected  to  Inrave  the  terrors  of  the  Flaming  Caves.  The 
thick  forests  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  are,  besides,  the  haunts  of  in- 
numerable jaguars^— creatures  that  think  little  of  shouldering  a 
bullock  in  the  midst  of  the  herd,  and  tramping  victorious  off,  and 
would,  of  course,  think  still  less  of  swallowing  a  herdsman  who 
should  come  in  their  way.  Hence,  as  it  happens,  mortal  man  has 
not  yet  disturbed  the  solitude,  or  explored  the  wonders  of  the  Flam^ 
ing  Caves,  which  he  is  content  to  admire  at  the  distance  that  lends 
safety  as  well  as  enchantment  to  the  view. 

Of  an  equally,  perhaps  of  a  still  more  w<»iderfi]l  character  is 
another  cave  of  South  America— nn  Peru  or  Bolivia  we  think— of 
which  we  once  read,  though  we  cannot  now  tell  whete  to  lay  our 
hands  on  it,  that  gapes  on  a  mountain  side,  as  bhick  and  gloomy  as 
cave  may  be,  until  the  close  of  the  day ;  when  the  shades  of  the 
mountain  having  fallen  over  it,  and  over  every  thing  else  in  the 
neighbourhood,  on  a  sudden  warm  ncfwAme  gushes  fit>m  its  jaws, 
lights  up  the  objects  around,  smiles,  trembles,  fades,  and  then  ex* 
pires.  This  must  be  the  entrance  to  the  Elysium  of  the  Americaii 
races^ — ^the  Happy  Hunting-grounds,  which  all  the  tribes,  savage 
and  civilized  togeUier,  believe  the  Master  of  Life  has  prepared  for 
the  souls  of  the  brave  and  just.  But  unfortunately  no  Humboldt 
has  yet  visited  the  spot,  and  we  know  no  more  of  it  than  we  have 
mentioned.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  wonder  it  must  be  confessed ;  but 
the  rocks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Orinoco  exhale  music^ — why  shouU 
not  others  breathe  sunshine  1 

According  to  old  Mezeray  (or  rather,  according  to  some  of  those 
philosophers  who  quote  him,  for  we  ourselves  could  never  light  upon 
the  page  that  records  the  marvel,)  there  is  a  cavern  in  Dauphiay, 
near  Grenoble^  famous  as  the  seat  of  a  suhftenraneeus  Erie  and 
Niagara,  famous  also  for  the  exploring  voyage  perfbmed  in  it,  in 
youth,  by  Francis  I.  in  royal  persoa«    At  a  ccnsideraUe  dis* 
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tance  from  the  entrance  was  a  sheet  of  water  of  unknown  bounds, 
which  had  previously  arrested  the  steps  of  aU  visitants*     But  what 
shall  restrain  the  curiosity  of  a  king  ?    A  harge  was  constructed^ 
illuminated  with  hundreds  of  flambeaux,  and  launched  in  the  flood ; 
into  which  the  gallant  Francis,  attended  by  a  party  of  his  bravest 
courtiers,  struck  boldly  out,  the  Columbus  of  the  cavemed  deep^ — 
taking  good  care,  however,  to  leave  a  huge  beacon.fire  blazing  be« 
hind  him  on  the  rocky  beach  to  secure  his  safe  return.    A  voyage 
of  three  miles  (cane-distancef  be  it  recollected,)  conducted  the  rojral 
adventurer  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  ocean ;  whence  having 
landed,  and,  we  suppose,  taken  possession  in  the  usual  style  of  dis- 
coverers, he  turned  his  prow  in  another  direction,  determined  to 
fathom  all  the  mysteries  of  the  lake.     By  and  by  an  experienced 
boatman  declared  the  barge  was  no  longer  floating  on  a  stagnant 
lake,  but  in  a  current  that  was  perceptibly  increasing  in  strength ; 
and  a  courtier  called  the  attention  of  the  monarch  to  a  hollow  noise 
heard  in  the  distance,  which,  like  the  current,  was  every  moment 
growing  stronger,  and  even  swelling  into  horrific  thunder.    The 
navigator  rested  on  his  oars,  while  a  plank  to  which  several  flaming 
torches  were  tied,  was  committed  to  the  water.     It  floated  rapidly 
away,  became  agitated,  tossed  up  and  down,  and  finally  pitched 
down  the  unknown  cataract,  to  which  the  rival  of  Charles  V.  was 
so  ignorantly  hastening.    ^  Back  oars  !"  was  then  the  cry ;  and  all 
rowing  for  their  lives,  the  monarch  had  the  good  fortune  to  regain 
his  beacon,  and  the  upper  air,  with  which,  it  appears,  he  remained 
content  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

A  singular  stcnry  was  formerly  told  of  a  cave  in  Upper  Canada, 
in  the  ridge  that  bounds  the  western  shore  of  Ontario,  from  which  it 
was  but  seven  or  eight  miles  removed.  It  bore  the  awe-inspiring  title 
of  the  Devil's  Wigwam — MatM^numUo  Wigvjom — so  called  by  the 
Indians,  who  seemed  very  devoutly  to  brieve  that  the  fiither  of  lies 
had  there  estaUished  his  head-quarters.  Had  they  put  him  in  tiie 
Irish  cave  previoudy  described,  the  residence  would  have  been  more 
appropriate.  The  'Manito- Wigwam  was  reported  to  be  of  vast 
depth,  consisting  of  several  terraces  separated  one  from  another  by 
precipices  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  perpendicular  pitch,  the  last 
terminating  in  a  fathomless  gulf,  into  which  no  human  being  had 
ever  endeavoured  to  penetrate.  From  this  cavern,  once  a  week, 
issued  a  terrific  din,  an  earthquake-like  explosion,  of  such  force  as 
to  shake  the  hills  for  five  leagues  around.  The  'Manito-Wigwam 
was  therefore  a  very  wonderiul  cave.  We  say  1009,  for  we  know 
not  whether  it  is  now  in  existence.  The  same  enterprising  spirit 
whidi  has  converted  Niagara  into  a  mill-pond,  might  as  easily  have 
modified  the  Devil's  Wigwam  into  a  bole  for  storing  winter  potmtoss. 
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Among  80  many  wonden  and  prodigies,  the  Mammoth  Cave  of 
Kentucky,  it  may  be  supposed,  most  sink  into  insignificance.     It 
leveals  no  subterranean  gardens,  no  Stygian  lakes,  no  stupendous 
waterfalls ;  it  discharges  no  volcanic  flames,  it  emits  no  phosphoric 
sunlight ;  and  no  hollow  thunders  are  heard  resounding  among  its 
dreary  halls*     It  is  not  two  miles  deep  ;  it  is  not  ^lyb  hundred  miles 
longr— nay,  it  can  no  longer  boast  even  the  twenty  miles  of  extent, 
which  formerly  contributed  so  much  to  its  glory*     The  surveyor 
has  been  among  its  vaults,  he  has  stretched  his  chain  along  its  gal- 
leries, he  has  broken  the  heart  of  its  mystery,  and,  with  cruel  scale 
and  protractor,  he  has  laid  it  down  upon  paper.     He  has  iUustrated 
the  truly  remarkable  fact,  which  none  but  the  most  cold-blooded  of 
philosophers  were  ever  before  inclined  to  suspect^ — ^namely,  that 
when  you  would  know  the  true  extent  of  any  autre  vast  in  which 
you  have  journeyed,  the  admiring  of  all  admirers,  you  should  first 
take  the  shortest  extent  you  can  possibly  believe  it  to  be,  and  then 
divide  that  length  by  the  sum  total  of  your  thumbs  and  fingers,  be* 
ing  satisfied  that,  if  the  answer  be  not  exactly  right,  it  will  be 
amazingly  near  it.     Thus,  Weyer's  cave  in  Virginia — the  Anti- 
paros  of  the  Ancient  Dominion,  one  of  the  loveliest  grots  that  fairy 
ever  or  never  danced  in— was,  until  recently  surveyed,  pretty  uni. 
versally  considered  as  being  fiill  three  miles  in  length.    By  the 
rule  above,  we  should  bring  its  true  extent  down  to  between  ^ve 
and  six  hundred  yards ;  a  result  that  very  closely  coincides  with 
the  admeasurement  of  the  surveyor.    By  the  same  rule  w^  shoukl 
reduce  the  Mammoth  Cave  to  two  miles ;  which  comes  but  little 
short  of  the  truth.    Nevertheless,  the  Mammoth  Cave  is  still  the 
monarch  of  caves ;  none  that  have  ever  been  measured  can  at  all 
compare  with  it  even  in  extent ;  in  grandeur,  in  wild,  solemn,  se- 
vere, unadorned  majesty,  it  stands  entirely  alone.     <*It  has  no 
Inrother,  it  is  like  no  brother." 

What  we  have  said  of  the  length  of  this  cave,  it  must  be  observ- 
ed, applies  only  to  a  single  passage.  It  is  a  labyrinth  of  branches, 
of  which  the  principal  one  is  two  miles  and  a  half  long.  There  are 
two  or  three  others  of  nearly  half  that  length.  The  extent  of  all 
the  passages,  taken  together,  is  between  eight  and  nine  miles. 
There  are,  besides,  many  which  have  never  been  explored,  and  per- 
haps never  will  ber-4N>me  opening  in  the  sides,  and  at  the  bottoms, 
of  pits  that  would  appal  a  samphire-gatherer  or  an  Orkney  fowler; 
others,  of  which  there  are  countless  numbers,  opening  by  orifices  so 
narrow  that  nothing  but  blasting  with  gunpowder  can  ever  render 
them  practicable  ;  and  perhaps  as  many  more,  accessiUe  and  con- 
venient enough,  but  whose  entrances,  concealed  among  rocks  and 
crannies,  no  lucky  accident  has  yet  discovered.    The  Deserted 
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Chambers^  fonning  a  eonnderaUe  portion  of  the  whole  "eave,  and 
now  accessible  tfaroagh  two  different  approacheS|  have  only  beea 
known  for  a  comparatiTely  brief  number  of  yean;  and  the  Solitary 
Cayoy  with  its  groves  of  spar,  its  pools*  and  springa,  and  hdlow^ 
sounding  floors,  is  a  still  more  recent  discovery. 

The  survey  of  the  cavcyas  far  as  it  is  now  known,  weowe  to  Mr. 
Edmund  F.  Lecy  an  engineer  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  executed  his 
task  with  extraordinary  skill  and  fidelity.  The  difficulties,  labours^-^ 
we  mi^t  even  say,  the  dangers^— of  his  enterprise  (in  which  he 
was  occupied,  we  believe,  three  or  four  months,  the  whole  winter 
of  1884^,)  can  be  only  appreciated  by  those  who  are  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  cave.  The  exploit  of  surveying  and  levelling 
eight  or  nine  miles  of  cavern  appears  to  us  wholly  unprecedented* 
Mr.  Lee's  Map,  with  the  libretto  of  '^  Notes"  accompanying  it,  pub* 
lished  in  Cincinnati  by  James  and  Gazlay,  interesting  alike  to  the 
lovers  of  romance  and  of  science,  ia  a  most  curious  and  valuable 
production,  which  we  cordially  recommend  to  our  readeis  and  the 
public. 

The  Mammoth  Cave  lies  upon  Green  Riv«r,  in  a  comer  of  Ed- 
mondson  county,  Ky.,  in  the  heart  of  the  district  long  known  as  the 
Barrens,— a  vast  extent  of  rolling  hills  and  knobs,  once  bare  and 
naked^— prairies,  in  fact,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,— but  now 
overshadowed  by  a  young  forest  of  black-jacks  and  other  trees  that 
delight  in  an  arid  soiL  The  whole  country  is  one  bed  of  limestone, 
with  as  many  caverns  below  as  there  are  hills  above,  both  seeming 
to  have  been  formed  at  the  same  moment,  and  by  the  same  causes- 
some  primeval  convulsion  by  which  the  rocky  substratum  was  torn 
to  pieces,  and  the  knobs  heaped  up.  That  earthquakes  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  carving  out  the  caves  of  the  West,  no  one  will  doubt 
who  has  clambered  among  those  prodigious  blocks  of  stone,— masses 
which  to  move  would  have  puzzled  a  Pelasgian  builder  of  old<-^hat 
lie  strewn  about  the  floors  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  shivered  from  the 
rooft  and  walls  by  some  violent  concussion.  The  earthquakes  that 
formed  them,  seem,  however,  not  always  to  have  opened  the  ragged 
fissures  to  the  air :  that  was  left  to  another  agency,— the  infiltra- 
tion, in  most  instances,  of  water,  by  which  the  thinner  and  weaker 
portions  of  the  crust  were  gradually  disintegrated,  and  finally  swept 
into  the  interior.  The  Mammoth  Cave  itself  was  evidently  opened 
in  this  way,  in  remote  times,  after  remaining  sealed  up  for  a  long 
series  of  centuries ;  and  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  the  mass  of 
falMng  rocks,  sinking  across  a  spacious  excavation,  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  block  it  up  in  one  diraction,  while  yielding  easy  access 
in  the  other.  The  Horse-shoe  Cave,  however, — a  grotto  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  Mammoth,— is  an  instance  in  which 
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the  roof  has  fallen  withoat  obstructing  the  passage  on  either  side ; 
you  enter  the  care,  as  it  were,  by  a  side  door,  and  may  penetrate 
with  equal  ease  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  In  many  cases  there 
seem  to  exist  caverns  with  no  roof  of  rock  at  aU,  the  fissure  having^ 
extended  to  the  top  of  the  limestone,  where  it  is  covered  over  only 
by  a  thin  layer  of  soiK  It  is  not  altogether  an  uncommon  thing 
for  a  traveller  in  Kentucky  to  play  the  Curtius,  and  plunge,  horse 
and  man,  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  at  a  moment  when  he  feels 
neither  patriotic  nor  heroical,  but  just  so-so^ish,  like  any  other  mor- 
tal. It  was  but  two  years  ago  that  a  gentleman  of  Lexington, 
ambling  over  his  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  surveying 
his  stacks  of  hemp,  and  speculating  perhaps  like  a  philanthropist 
upon  the  number  of  rascals  his  crop  might  be  expected  to  hang, 
suddenly  found  himself  sinking  into  the  earth,  whirling  in  a  mael- 
strom of  clay  and  stones ;  from  which,  however,  he  succeeded  in 
extricating  himself  by  leaping  briskly  from  his  horse.  The  animal 
sank  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  when  he  became 
wedged  between  two  rocks,  the  sides  of  a  cavern,  and  perished.  A 
similar  accident  happened  in  the  Barrens  of  which  we  speak,  as 
early  as  1795,  when  a  planter  of  West  Tennessee  lost  his  horse, 
and  saved  himself,  in  the  same  way  ;  only  that,  on  this  occasion, 
the  animal  tumUed  into  a  more  spacious  cavern,  in  which  he  walked 
about  until  starved  to  death. 

But  let  us  hasten  to  the  cave.  It  is  midsummer*  it  was  at  that 
season,  several  years  ago,  we  made  our  first  (it  was  not  our  only) 
visit  to  the  cave.  It  was  the  close  of  merry  June,-*-Hn6rry,  yet  not 
merry,  for  the  pestilence  was  then  abroad  in  the  land,  and  men  were 
thinking  and  talking  of  nothing  but  cholera, — when  we,  with  an 
excellent  friend  who  was  as  eager  as  oursdf  to  escape  to  some  nook 
where  cholera  was  unknown,  where  our  ears  should  be  no  longer 
pained,  nor  our  souls  sickened  by  **  every  day's  report"  of  cases, 
made  our  way  to  the  heart  of  the  Barrens,  and  in  good  time^one 
bright  morning,  found  ourselves  approaching  the  Mammoth  Cave. 
The  air  was  hot  upon  the  hill-tops,  hotter  still  in  the  little  valleys 
that,  with  their  lowly  cabins  of  logs,  and  smiling,  though  half- 
cultivated  com-fidds,  presented  here  and  there  a  few  demi-oases  in 
the  desert  of  black-jacks,  through  which  we  were  jogging ;  there 
was  no  breeze  in  the  forest,  but  there  was  note  of  preparation 
among  the  white  and  sable-silvered  clouds  aloft,  that  now  sent  a 
heavy  rain-drop  pashing  in  oar  faces,  and  now  woke  the  woods 
with  rattling  peals  of  thunder.  But  what  cared  we  for  shower  or 
bolt  ?  We  were  vagabondizing  among  the  knobs ;  and,  by  and  by, 
we  should  be  under  the  canopy  of  the  cave,  deep  in  vaults  where  the 
rain  beats  not  and  the  thunder  is  never  heard.  We  are  even  now 
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riding  over  its  lab3rriiithiiie  balb ;  each  of  these  rocky  hilb  is  arch- 
ed  over  one  of  its  gloomy  vaults ;  and  it  is  in  a  glen  upon  the 
side  of  the  very  knob  on  whose  flat,  plain-like  summit  we  are  now 
coursing  to  our  journey's  end,  we  are  to  find  its  darksome  portals. 
Under  this- mouldering  stile  of  logs,  where  we  leave  our  Rozinantes, 
rejoiced  to  escape  their  excruciating  backs,  under  this  venerabie, 
rickety  porch,  where  we  pause  a  moment  to  look  around,  at  a  dq»tk 
of  a  hundred  feet  below,  is  one  of  the  hugest  chambers  of  the  cave. 
The  guide  prepares  his  iron  torches,  his  bucket  of  oil— -or,  to  speak 
less  poetically,  his  bucket  of  lard  ;  for  here  the  fat  of  Leviathan  is 
unknown — his  basket  of  provisions ;  while  we,  exhorting  him  to  de- 
spatch,'set  ofi*  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  glen,  the  redoubtable 
Cave-Hollow,  ourselves. 

But  first  let  us  seduce  honest  Bull,  the  great  dog  that  has  been 
wagging  his  tail  at  us  in  token  of  friendship,  to  lead  us  to  the  ca- 
vern. **  You  may  get  him  into  the  Hollow,"  quoth  the  guid&  nod- 
ding his  head ;  **  but  you  won't  get  him  into  the  cave ;  because 
dogs  are  exactly  the  people  that  won't  go  in,  no  way  you  can  Bjl 
it ;  they  have  a  horror  of  it." — ^Verily,  after  we  had  got  in  our* 
selves,  and  seen  the  last  glimmer  of  fading  daylight  swaUowed  up 
in  midnight  gloom,  we  began  to  think  Bull's  discretion  not  so  very 
extraordinary.  There  actually  is  a  point  at  which  dogs  begin  to 
think  of  themselves  in  preference  to  their  masters.  We  once  saw 
a  hulking  cur,  who  boasted  the  same  name  Bull— -as  all  big  dogs  ex- 
cept Newfoundland  ones  do— attempt  to  follow  his  master  over  the 
bridge  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  It  was  a  fine  sunshiny  day, 
and  Bull  being  in  a  joyous  humour,  had  galloped  a  hundred  3rards 
or  so  along  the  bridge,  without  much  thinking  of  where  he  was  or 
whither  going.  But  on  a  sudden  the  idea  struck  his  mind,  or  what- 
ever  part  of  him  served  for  mind  ;  he  stopped,  applied  his  nose  to  a 
crack  in  the  planks,  and  made  a  dead  set  at  the  horrible  green  and 
white  billows  shooting  beneath.    **  Come  on.  Bull !"  cried  his  mas- 

ter  from  aiar.    «<  If  I  do,"  said  Bull,  ^  I  wish  I  may ,"  not  that 

he  actually  said  so  much  in  words,  but  it  was  written  in  his  eye* 
His  tail  fell,  his  ears  began  to  rise,  he  stole  a  sidelong  look  at  the 
waters  above  and  the  waters  below ;  and  planted  himself  in  the  cen. 
tre  of  the  bridge,  from  which  he  refused  to  budge,  except  upon  hard 
jostling  even  to  let  ourself  get  by.  His  master  called  again  and 
again ;  and  we  believe  Bull  made  some  small  efibrt  to  advance, 
stepping  slowly  and  carefully  forward  as  if  treading  upon  eggs. 
He  did  not,  however,  proceed  fiir ;  and  when  we  saw  him  last,  be 
had  come  to  a  second  stand,  and  was  again  surveying  the  boiling 
surges  through  the  gaps  of  tiie  planks,  looking  volumes  of  mute 
terror  and  perplexity.    How  he  ever  got  to  firm  land  again  we 
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know  not ;  for  he  was  evidently  as  much  afraid  to  return  as  to 
advance* 

Were  there  indeed  such  horrors  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  as  should 
make  a  dog  a  coward  on  instinct  ?  The  thought  sharpened  our 
expectations,  and  we  were  the  more  eager  to  make  its  acquaintance. 

And  now  let  us  descend  the  Cave*HolloW| — a  ravine  that  begins 
a  mere  gully  at  first,  but  widening  and  deepening  as  you  proceed, 
becomes  at  last,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  half  a  mile  to  the  w^st,  a 
valley  that  might  almost  be  called  spacious*  It  is  bounded  by 
ledges  of  calcareous  rock  overlaid  by  sandstone,  which,  in  some 
places  assume  the  appearance  of  precipices,  and  in  others  are  piled 
together  in  loose  blocks.  Along  the  line  of  wall  thus  bounding  the 
valley,  spring  tall  oak-trees  and  chestnuts,  rooted  among  the  rocks ; 
while  elms  and  walnuts,  maples  and  papaws,  and  a  thousand  other 
trees  with  vines,  weeds,  brambles,  and  many  a  glaring  wild.flower, 
occupy  the  depths  of  the  hollow,  shutting  it  out  almost  as  much 
from  the  blue  heaven  above  as  its  rocky  walls  seclude  it  from  the 
habitable  earth  around.  A  brook  that  runs  when  the  clouds  run, 
and  at  no  other  period,  has  ploughed  a  rugged  channel  down  one 
side  of  the  glen ;  and  along  its  banks  or  in  its  parched  bed,  as 
seems  most  convenient,  we  make  our  way,  looking  for  the  cave, 
which  refuses  to  be  found ;  hiding  from  the  sun,  which,  however, 
neither  the  scudding  thunder-clouds  nor  the  embowering  tree-tops 
can  wholly  keep  from  our  visages  ;  and  sighing  for  something  to 
*^  allay  the  burning  quality"  of  the  atmosphere,  some  cool  breeze 
stirred  by  the  wing  of  Favonius  from  fountain^side  or  brim,  some-^ 
But  soft !  we  have  our  wish ;  a  cool  bfeeze  does  at  last  breathe  over 
our  cheeks ;  it  rolls  a  gentle  and  invisible  stream,  a  river  of  air, 
down  the  valley.  On  that  grassy  terrace  above,  we  shall  enjoy  it. 
On  that  grassy  terrace  we  step,  and  the  cave  yawns  before  us ;  the 
breeze,  at  first  so  cool,  and  now  so  icy,  comes  firom  its  marble  jaws ; 
it  is  the  breath  of  the  monster. 

How  dark,  how  dismal,  how  dreary !  The  platform  sinks  ab- 
ruptly under  your  feet,  forming  a  steep  and  broken  declivity  of  thirty 
or  more  feet  in  descent,  and  as  much  in  width.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss  thus  formed,  springs  an  arch,  whose  top  is  on  a  level 
lower  even  than  your  feet,  while  the  massive  rock  that  crowns  it  is 
on  a  plane  which  you  can  still  overlook.  The  cave  is  therefore 
under  your  feet ;  you  look  down  upon  it ;  it  is  subterraneous  even 
at  its  entrance ;  and  this  is  a  circumstance  which  adds  double  solem- 
nity and  horror  to  its  appearance.  In  other  respects  its  aspect  is 
haggard  and  ghastly  in  the  extreme.  The  gray  rocks,  consisting  of 
thick  horizontal  plates,  forming  ledges  and  galleries  along  the  sides ; 
the  long  grasses,  the  nodding  ferns,  the  green  mosses  and  lichens,  that 
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have  fastened  among  their  crannies ;  the  pit  immediately  under  the 
spring  of  the  arch,  loosely  choaked  with  beams,  planks,  earth  and 
stones ;  the  stream  of  crystal  water,  oozing  from  the  meases  on  the 
face  of  the  crowning  rock,  and  falling  with  a  wild  pattering  sound 
upon  the  ruins  below ;  the  dismal  blackness  of  the  vacuity,  in  which 
objects  are  obscurely  traced  only  for  a  few  fathoms ;  and  the  ever, 
breathing  blast,  so  cold,  so  strange*  so  sepulchre-like ;  form  together 
a  picture  of  desolation  and  gloom  inconceivably  awful  and  repelling. 
Indeed,  instances  not  unfrequently  occur  where   visitors  are  so 
much  overcome  by  its  appearance,  as  to  fall  back  upon  their  in- 
stincts,  like  honest  Bull  the  dog,  and  refuse  to  enter  it  altogether. 
A  singular  addition  is  given  to  its  dreariness  by  the  presence  of  se- 
veral mouldering  beams  of  wood  stretched  across  the  mouth  firom 
ledge  to  ledge  ;  and  two  tottering  chimneys  of  stone,  behind  the  oot- 
ton-wood  tree  on  the  right  hand,  the  ruins  of  old  saltpetre  works,  the 
manufacture  of  which  villanous  compound,  in  the  last  war,  was  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  cave.    But  peace  came,  and  with 
it  those  curses  of  trade,  low  prices,  by  which  the  manufacturers 
were  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  the  Mammoth  Cave  again  left  to 
its  solitude*     But  that  is  its  proper  condition.     A  city  at  Niagara, 
a  factory  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  are  consummations  of  enterprising 
ambition  only  to  be  hoped  for  by  men  whose  hearts  are  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  their  nerves  and  brains  of  the  dross  thereof. 

How  dark,  how  dismal,  how  dreary !    One  would  think  that  no 
living  creature,  save  man  alone,  the  lover  of  romance  and  adventure^ 
would  willingly  enter  this  horrible  pit.    Yet  a  swallow  has  built  her 
nest  under  the  grim  arch ;  and  as  she  darts  with  flashing  wing  through 
the  thin  waters  of  the  fitUing  brook,  and  turns  gamesomdy  about,  and 
darts  through  them  again  and  again,  her  twittering  cries  are  as  full 
of  jocund  mirth  as  of  music.    What  is  it  to  her  that  all  around  is 
darkness,  fear,  and  desolation  7    The  chirping  of  her  young  firom 
the  shattered  roof  makes  the  cave  her  paradise.    And  that  little 
lizard,  striped  with  azure  and  scarlet,  that  dances  around  the  trunk 
of  the  stunted  crab-apple  growing  on  the  face  of  the  descent,— 4he 
most  beautiful,  delicate,  graceful,  resplendent,  mischievous  little  ras- 
cal our  eyes  ever  beheld — he  mocks  us,  but  he  will  not  let  us  catch 
him ! — there  is  something  here,  though  what  we  know  not,  to  make 
the  chill,  moist  entrance  of  the  cave  more  deli|^tfttl  even  to  Am  than 
the  gray,  heated  rocks  above,  where  his  comrades  are  basking.    And 
yet  the  lizard  and  swallow  are  frisking  at  the  mouth  of  a  sepulchre. 
The  nitre  taken  from  this  cave  was  dug  from  among  the  bones  of 
buried  Indians.    If  we  can  believe  the  account  of  those  who  should 
know  best,  many  a  generation  of  dead  men  sleeps  among  the  vaults 
of  the  Mammoth  Cave.    Periiaps  this  thought,  busy  in  the  mind  of 
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the  viaitery  invests  its  aspect  with  a  more  awfiil  solemnity  than  it 
really  possesses. 

But  let  us  descend.  The  guide  has  arrived ;  the  swinging  torches 
are  tied  each  to  its  staff,  and  lighted ;  our  canteens  are  filled  from 
the  trough  that  receives  the  crystal  hrook,  and  all  is  ready  for  the 
subterranean  journey*    Enter  the  mighty  portal, — 

Arch'd  80  high,  that  giants  may  jet  through, 
And  keep  their  impious  turbands  on,  vithout 
Good-morfow  to  — ^ 

the  gloom*    How  ragged  and  shivered  is  the  broken  roof  above^  as  if 

those  aforesaid  giants  with  the  <<  turbands"  on  had  been  employed  to 

rough-hew  the  arch.    But  the  floor  is  firm,  dry,  smooth  day ;  so  far 

we  owe  thanks  to  the  nitre-diggers,  who  have  constructed  a  path — 

it  almost  might  be  called  a  carriage-road — half  a  mile  into  the  cave. 

Over  this  path,  ringing  with  sonorous  clang  to  every  footstep, 

facing  full  to  the  east — yet  what  an  east!  an  Orient  that  never 

knew  a  dawn— the  thunder  roaring  behind  us,  (for  the  storm  has  at 

last  burst,)  and  the  gust  of  the  cave  murmuring  hollow  in  front,  we 

trudge  along,  until,  sixty  paces  from  the  dripping-sprin^  we  find 

ourselves  at  the  Narrows,  where  the  roof  is  but  seven  or  eight 

feet  high,   and  the  width  of  the  cave  not  much  greater.    The 

passage  has  been  still  further  contracted  by  a  wall  built  up  by 

the  miners,  leaving  only  a  narrow  door-way,  that  was  formeriy 

provided  with  a  leaf  to  exclude  the  cold  air  of  winter.    Here, 

if  the  nervous  visiter  has  not  been  appalled  at  the  entrance, 

he  will  perhaps  be  dismayed  by  the  furious  blast  rushing  like 

a  winter  tempest  through  the  door.    Its  strength  is  indeed  as. 

tonishing.    It  deprives  him  of  breath,  and,  what  is  worse^  of  light ; 

the  torches  are  blown  out ;  they  are  relighted  and  again  extinguish* 

ed ;  we  must  grope  our  way  through  in  the  dark,  and  trust  to  flint 

and  steel.    It  is  done ;  once  through  thenarrow  door, and  the  wind 

appals  no  longer.    All  is  calm  and  still  a  few  feet  within  the  wall ; 

it  is  cmly  at  the  contracted  gap  that  we  fed  the  fury  of  the  current. 

In  the  winter,  or  at  any  other  period  of  cold  weather,  the  blast  is 

reversed ;  the  current  is  then  inwards. 

There  are  numerous  caves  in  America,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  worid,  which  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  the  hlMi ;  and  this  has 
usually  been  reckoned  one  of  their  chief  wonders.  It  has  given  rise 
among  philosophers  to  a  deal  of  fencifiil  theoiy,  which,  perhaps, 
would  never  have  been  indulged  in  had  not  observers  in  the  Sant 
place  mystified  the  whole  subject  by  recording  facts  that  only  exist- 
ed in  their  imagination.  Thus,  some  caves  are  said  to  blow  in  and 
out,  without  much  regard  to  the  state  of  the  weather ;  a  wonder 
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which  was  only  to  be  explained  by  supposing  the  existence  of  inter- 
mitting fountains, — that  is,  of  vast  pools  alternately  rising  and  falL 
ing,  and  so,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  space  within,  expelling 
or  inhaling  the  air ;  while  others  again  were  reported  to  blow  oat 
perpetually, — as  in  the  case  of  the  cave  at  the  Panth«r  Gap  in  Vir- 
ginia, described  by  Mr.  Jefferson.     This  cave  Mr.  Jefierson,  we  think, 
could  never  have  seen,  as  he  describes  it  (in  very  loose  terms,  it 
must  be  confessed,)  as  having  an  entrance  *■  of  about  one  hundred 
feet  dMmeter ;"  whereas  all  travellers  represent  the  outlet  as  being 
quite  small.     Allowing  that  he  describes  it  on  mere  hearsay,  we  need 
attach  no  great  weight  to  his  assertion,  that  the  current  ^'is  strong, 
est  in  dry,  frosty  weather,  and  weakest  in  long  spells  of  rain.*'   That 
it  does  blow  in  the  summer,  is  weU  ascertained ;  that  it  blows  at  all  in 
winter,  we  feel  strongly  disposed  to  doubt,  having  heard  that  part  of 
the  story  contradicted  by  a  person  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Gap.     Our  opinion  is,  that  all  caves  of  any  magnitude  blow ; 
that  the  blast  becomes  perceptible  only  when  the  outlet  is  very  small ; 
that  it  is  in  all  caves  alike — the  blast  being  outward  in  hot,  and  in- 
ward in  cold  weather ;  and  that  to  understand  the  mystery,  nothing 
more  is  required  than  to  place  a  candle  in  a  door  communicating 
betwixt  a  very  warm  and  a  very  cold  room,  holding  it  first  near  the 
floor,  when  a  cold  current  will  bo  seen  rushing  inio  the  warm  room, 
and  then  near  the  lintel,  where  a  warm  current  will  be  found  rushing 
wi.    In  other  words,  we  think  that  there  is  a  double  current  flowing, 
Mediterranean-wise,  at  the  mouth  of  every  cave,  and  flowing  al- 
ways, except  when  the  temperatures  within  and  without  are  the 
same ;— a  cold  current  at  the  bottom  rushing  out  in  summer,  and  m, 
in  winter,  and  a  warm  one  above  flowing  in  the  contrary  direction, 
a  perpetual  circulation  of  air  being  thus  kept  up.     This  is  an  idea, 
which,  being  too  simple  and  natural  to  be  readily  conceived,  did  not 
occur  to  us  when  it  was  in  our  power  to  verify  or  disprove  it  at. 
the  Mammoth  Cave,  as  we  had  many  opportunities  to  do.     Our 
mind,  in  fact,  on  all  such  occasions,  was  engaged  with  a  sublimer 
idea.     We  thought  of  musical  strings — a  great  ^olian  lyre — 
stretched  aeross  the  door,  and  waked  to  majestic  music  by  the 
breath  of  the  cave — such  solemn  strains  as  were  poured  by  the 
*^  ingenious  instrument"  of  Belarius  over  the  dying  Imogen. 

But  we  have  passed  the  windy  gap,  and  are  in  the  cave,  where  all 
is  silence  and  tranquillity.  The  thunder  is  still  raving  in  the  upper 
air,  but  its  peals  already  come  faintly  to  the  ear;  a  few  more  steps, 
and  they  will  be  inaudible.  With  a  rock  a  hundred  feet  thick  over 
our  heads,  we  can  defy  their  fury,  and  forget  it.  Armies  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  might  fight  a  Waterloo  on  the  hills  above,  and 
we  know  nothing  of  it.    At  least,  we  should  hear  neither  drum  nor 
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trumpett  nor  soand  of  artiUery  ;  though  cascades  of  blood  falling 
where  we  are  to  find  only  caecades  of  water,  might  impart  the  hi- 
deous secret.     Our  torches  are  relighted,  making  each 

"  A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade," 

which  we  take  care  to  direct  to  the  sounding  floor,  to  watch  our 
footing,  satisfied,  after  one  or  two  eager  efforts  to  penetrate  the 
gloom  that  has  now  invested  us,  that  nothing  is  to  be  seen  until  we 
have  got  our  cave  eyes.  We  catch,  to  be  sure,  a  dim  glance,  now 
and  then,  of  a  low  roof  almost  touching  our  heads,  of  two  rugged 
walls  that  are  ever  and  anon  rude  to  our  elbows,  one  of  them — that 
is,  one  of  the  wall»--the  workmanship  of  Nature  herself,  though  of 
Nature  in  no  pains,  taking  mood,  the  other  piled  up  on  the  left  hand 
by  the  nitre-diggers  of  old,  who  were  thus  wont  to  dispose  of  the 
loose  rocks  that  came  in  their  way.  You  are  sensible  you  are 
thridding  a  path  as  narrow  as  the  road  of  Honour, — 

"  A  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast  -y 

and  you  begin  to  have  your  doubts  whether  the  Mammoth  is,  after 
all,  aU  it  has  been  cracked  up  to  be.  You  get  tired  even  of  admir- 
ing  the  musical  ringing  of  the  guide's  footsteps  on  the  hard  earthen 
floor ;  you  are  sure  you  have  trudged  a  quarter  of  a  mile  already 
(the  guide  assures  you,  half  a  mile,)  along  this  dismal,  low,  narrow, 
stupid  passage ;  you  become  impatient ;  you  demand  '<  if  there  is 
nothing  better  to  be  seen  ;"  and  the  guide,  answering  by  bidding 
you  look  to  your  footing — ^which,  however,  you  are  doing  of  your 
own  accord,  the  path  having  suddenly  become  broken, — at  last  di- 
rects you  to  pause,  and  look  around. — What  now  do  you  see  ? 

What  now  do  we  see  ?  Midnight— -the  blackness  of  darkness-^ 
nothing !  Where  are  we  ?  where  is  the  wall  we  were  lately  elbow- 
ing out  of  the  way  1  It  has  vanished,  it  ia  lost ;  we  are  waUed  in 
by  darkness,  and  darkness  canopies  us  above.  Look  again  f  swing 
your  torches  aloft !  Ay,  now  you  can  see  it,  far  up,  a  hundred  feet 
above  your  head,  a  gray  ceiling  rolling  dimly  away  like  a  cloud  ^ 
and  heavy  buttresses  bending  under  the  weight,  curling  and  toppling 
over  their  base,  begin  to  project  their  enormous  masses  from  the 
shadowy  wall.  How  vast,  how  solemn,  how  awful !  And  how  silent^ 
how  dreadfully  silent !  The  little  bells  of  the  brain  are  ringing  in 
your  ears ;  you  hear  nothing  else^  not  even  a  sigh  of  air,  not  even 
the  echo  of  a  drop  of  water  falling  from  the  roof.  The  guide  tri- 
umphs in  your  looks  of  amazement  and  awe,  he  takes  advantage  of 
your  fedings  all  so  solemn  and  romantic :— -^  Them  that  says  the 
Mammoth  an't  a  rale  tear-cat,  don't  know  nothing  about  it !" — 
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With  which  truly  phikMopbic  inteijection»  he  falls  to  work  on  cer* 
tain  old  wooden  ruins,  to  you  yet  invisible,  and  builds  a  brace  or 
two  of  fires ;  by  the  aid  of  which  you  begin  to  have  a  better  con- 
ception of  the  scene  around  you.  You  are  in  the  vestibule,  or  anti* 
chamber,  to  which  the  spacious  entrance  of  the  cave  and  the  narrow 
passage  that  succeeds  it,  should  be  considered  the  mere  gateway 
and  covered  approach.  It  is  a  basilica  of  an  oval  figure,  two  hun. 
dred  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide,  with  a  roof^ 
which  is  as  flat  and  level  as  if  finished  by  the  trowel  of  the  plas- 
terer, of  fifty  or  sixty,  or  even  more,  feet  in  height.  Two  paasagest 
each  a  hundred  feet  in  width,  open  into  it  at  its  opposite  extremi- 
ties, but  in  right  angles  to  each  other ;  and  as  they  preserve  a 
straight  course  for  five  or  six  hundred  feet,  with  the  same  flat  roof 
common  to  each,  the  appearance  to  the  eye  is  that  of  a  vast  hall  in 
shape  of  the  letter  I^  expanded  at  the  angle,  both  branches  being 
five  hundred  feet  long  by  a  hundred  wide.  The  passage  on  the 
right  hand  is  the  great  bat  room ;  that  in  front,  the  beginning 
of  the  grand  gallery,  or  the  main  cavern  itself.  The  whole  of  this 
prodigious  space  is  covered  by  a  single  rock,  in  which  the  eye  can 
detect  no  break  or  interruption,  save  at  its  borders  where  is  a  broad 
sweeping  cornice,  traced  in  horizontal  panel-work,  exceedingly 
noble  and  regular ;  and  not  a  single  pier  or  pillar  of  any  kind  con- 
tributes to  support  it.  It  needs  no  support ;  it  is  like  the  arched 
and  ponderous  roof  of  the  poet's  mausoleum, 

''  By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immoveable." 

The  floor  is  exceedingly  irregular,  consisting  of  vast  heaps  of  the 
nitrous  earth,  and  of  the  ruins  of  the  hoppers,  or  vats,  composed  of 
heavy  planking,  in  which  the  miners  were  accustomed  to  leach  it. 
This  haU  was,  in  fact,  one  of  their  chief  factory  rooms.  Before 
their  day,  it  was  a  cemetery ;  and  here  they  disinterred  many  a 
mouldering  skeleton,  belonging,  it  seems,  to  that  gigantic  eight  or 
nine  foot  race  of  taen  of  past  da3rs,  whose  jaw-bones  so  many  thou- 
sand veracious  persons  l»ve  clapped  over  their  own,  like  horse- 
collars,  without  kying  by  a  single  one  to  convince  the  soul  of  scep- 
ticism. 

Such  KB  the  vestibule  of  the  Mammoth  Cave-^a  hall  which  hun- 
dreds of  visitors  have  passed  through  without  being  conscious  of  its 
existence.  The  path  leading  into  the  grand  gallery  hugs  the  wall 
on  the  left  hand,  and  is,  besides,  in  a  hollow  flanked  on  the  right 
hand  by  lofly  mounds  of  earth,  which  the  visiter,  if  he  looks  at  them 
at  aU,  as  he  will  scarcely  do  at  so  early  a  period  after  entering,  will 
readily  suppose  to  be  the  opposite  walls.  Those  who  enter  the  bat 
rooms^nto  which  flying  visitors  are  sridom  conducted    wiU  in- 
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deed  have  aome  faint  suspicion  for  a  moment  that  they  are  passing 
through  infinite  space  ;  but  the  walls  of  the  cave  being  so  dark  as 
not  to  reflect  one  single  ray  of  light  firom  the  dim  torches^  and  a 
greater  number  being  necessary  to  disperse  the  gloom  than  are 
usually  employed,  they  will  still  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  gran- 
deur around  them*  In  an  attempt  which  we  made  to  secure  a 
drawing  of  the  vestibule,  we  had  it  lighted  up  with  a  dozen  or  more 
torches  and  flambeaux,  aud  two  or  three  bonfires  beside  ;  but  still 
the  obscurity  was  so  great  that  it  was  necessary,  in  sketching  any 
one  part,  to  have  the  torches  for  the  time  held  before  it.  It  was, 
in  fact,  impossible  to  light  it  up  so  as  to  embrace  all  its  striking 
features  in  one  view.  We  saw  enough  of  it,  however,  to  determine 
its  quality.  It  possesses  not  one  particle  of  beauty ;  but  its  gran- 
deur, its  air  of  desolation  combined  with  majesty,  are  unspeakably 
impressive. 

But  let  us  enter  the  bat  rooms — :the  big  bat  room  and  the  little 
one— -the  latter  being  a  narrow  branch  of  the  former,  remarkable 
only  for  its  two  pits,  one  of  which,  the  crevice  pit,  is  the  deepest 
that  has  been  measured  in  the  whole  cave.    The  big  bat  room  is 
about  the  third  of  a  mile  long,  counting  from  its  entrance,  which  is 
not  a  half  a  mile,  but  just  three  hundred  yards  from  the  mouth  of 
the  cave.    It  is  interesting  only  from  its  width  and  height,  which  it 
preserves  nearly  to  the  end  unimpaired.    It  terminates  in  mounds 
of  massive  sand-stone,  that,  with  the  assistance  of  water  ever  drip- 
ping through  them,  have  crushed  in  the  roof,  leaving  a  shadowy 
dome  above  them.     The  little  bat  room  opens  in  its  left  wall,  six  or 
seven  hundred  feet  firom  the  vestibule.    It  is  long,  winding,  low, 
and  deep ;  and  was  once  the  bed  of  a  torrent  that  has  worn  its 
walls  into  a  thousand  figures,  with  numerous  winding  holes  which 
lead  perhaps  into  other  caverns,  but  are  too  small  to  be  entered.    It 
is  now  dry,  like  other  parts  of  the  cave,  and  blackened  by  age,  or 
by  the  smoke  of  the  torches  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  cave 
and  the  miners.    Within  but  a  few  feet  ef  its  extremity,  there  are 
two  k>w-browed  niches,  one  in  each  wall,  nearly  opposite  each  other, 
the  blackest,  ugliest  looking  places  in  the  whole  world,' particularly 
that  on  the  left  hand,  which  is  a  hundred  times  blacker  and  uglier 
than  the  other.    One  feels  an  instinctive  horror  of  this  place  at  the 
very  first  look,  and  perceives  a  crab-like  inclination  in  his  legs  to 
sidle  away  from  it,  if  not  to  beat  a  retreat  altogether.    There  never 
was  better  occasion  for  instinct.     Under  that  niche,  down  to  which 
the  rocky  floor  you  stand  on  so  treacherously  inclines,  is  a  pit  three 
hundred  feet  deep— ay,  by  'r  lady !  and  perhaps  three  times  three 
hundred  more  to  the  back  of  them,  if  not  three  times  three  thou- 
sand — ^who  can  tell  ?    Mr.  Lee  struck  bottom  at  two  hundred  and 
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eighty  feet ;  but,  as  in  the  cage  of  the  bottomless  pit,  to  be  spoken 
of  hereafter,  a  stone  thrown  down  tells  quite  another  story.  Bang, 
bang,  rattle,  rattle,  bang,  bang  again,  down  it  goes ;  now  loud,  now 
low,  now  loud  again,  and  then  softer  and  softer,  until  the  sound 
gradually  becomes  inaudible.  One  false  step  on  this  TiUanous  floor, 
and  the  thing  is  settled.  You  roll  over,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and, 
as  another  matter  of  course,  that  hideous  niche  receives  you  into 
its  jaws,  ever  gaping  for  prey  like  the  jaws  of  a  sleeping  alligator 
in  fly-time ;  and  then  comes  the  plunge  of  th^  three  hundred  feet, 
the  crashing  of  bone  and  flesh,  the — pah ! 

But  let  us  sit  down  by  its  brink ;  the  guide  has  many  a  wild  and 
dreary  story  to  teU,  which  can  be  best  told  in  such  a  place  as  this. 

And,  first,  he  tells  us  that  this  identical  abyss — ^the  Crevice  Pit, 
as  it  is  called — sounded  by  Mr.  Lee  in  1885,  with  a  string  having  a 
stone  tied  to  the  end  of  it,  was  sounded,  many  a  long  year  before, 
by  the  miners,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way ;  only  that,  instead  of 
a  stone  to  the  string,  they  had  a  young  negro  tied  to  the  end  of  it. 
However,  this  highly  original  plummet,  it  appears,  was  tied  on  with 
its  own  consent,  the  lad  being  a  bold,  romantic  feUow,  ambitious  to 
signalize  himself  by  a  daring  exploit,  and  perhaps  a  brilliant  dis^ 
covery.  Down,  therefore,  into  the  pit  they  lowered  him ;  though 
with  an  efiect  singularly  resembling  that  attending  the  Knight  of 
La  Mancha's  descent  into  the  cave  of  Montesinos.  The  rope  sud- 
denly became  light,  its  burden  had  vanished  ;  though,  in  due  course 
of  time,  it  again  felt  heavy  in  the  hands  of  the  miners,  who,  drawing 
it  up,  found  the  adventurer  at  its  end  as  before.  Some  cock-and- 
'  bull  story  he  told  them,  with  great  glee,  of  his  having  discovered, 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  below,  a  spacious  and  splendid  cave,  which  be  had 
walked  in  ;  but  as  he  never  after  could  be,  by  any  persuasions,  in- 
duced  to  attempt  a  second  descent,  it  was  thought  he  had  imitated 
Don  Quixote  to  the  letter,  ensconced  himself  on  the  first  convenient 
ledge  or  shelf,  and  dreamed  the  remainder  of  the  adventure. 

The  Mammoth  Cave,  as  we  stated,  was  wrought  for  saltpetre  dur* 
ing  the  last  war,  when  the  price  of  that  article  was  so  high,  and  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturer  so  great,  as  to  set  half  the  Western 
world  gadding  after  nitre  caves — ^e  gold-mines  of  their  day.  Cave 
hunting,  in  fact,  became  a  kind  of  mania,  beginning  with  specula- 
tors, and  ending  with  hair-brained  young  men,  who  dared  from  the 
love  of  adventure  the  risks  that  others  ran  for  profit.  As  might  be 
expected,  this  passion  was  not  always  indulged  without  accident ; 
and  several  caves  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  obtained  a  mournful 
celebrity  as  the  scenes  of  painful  sufienng  and  disaster.  In  some 
cases  caves  have  been  entered  by  explorers  who  were  never  again 
known  to  leave  them,  and  around  whose  fate  yet  hangs  the  deepest 
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myatery.  AccidentSy  not  attended  with  loss  of  life,  were  of  frequent 
occurrence ;  and  as  for  frights^  they  were  lumped  together  in  report, 
in  the  style  of  a  constable's  inventory,  as  too  tedious  to  mention. 

Among  the  tragical  incidents  illustrative  of  the  time  and  the  ma- 
nia, told  by  the  guide  at  the  Crevice  Pit,  the  following  we  consider 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  the  more  so  as  it  occurred  within  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  had  therefore  gained  nothing  by 

"  Travelling  with  increase,  from  mouth  to  mouth." 

Four  or  five  miles  from  the  Mammoth  Cave,  a  few  paces  from 
the  bridle-path  over  the  Knobs,  by  which  the  visiter,  coming  from 
Bell's  at  the  Three  Forks,  reaches  it,  is  a  cave  known  as  the  Pit 
Cave,  though  sometimes  called,  we  believe,  Wright's  Cave,  after 
the  name  of  the  person  who  first  attempted  to  explore  it.    This  man 
was  a  speculator,  who,  having  some  reason  to  believe  the  cave  a 
valuable  one,  resolved  to  examine  it ;  but  possessing  little  know- 
ledge of  caves  and  less  of  the  business  of  the  nitre-maker,  he  applied 
to  Mr.  Gatewood,  the  proprietor  of  the  works  at  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  and  of  course  experienced  in  both  these  particulars,  to  assist 
him  in  the  search.     A  day  was  accordingly  appointed,  on  which 
Mr.  Gatewood  agreed  to  meet  him  at  the  cave,  and  conduct  the 
exploration  in  person.     But  on  that  day,  as  it  happened,  there  arose 
a  furious  storm  of  rain  and  thunder ;  and  Mr.  Gatewood,  not  sup* 
posing  that  even  Wright  himself  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
keep  the  appointment,  remained  at  his  own  works.     In  the  mean- 
while, however,  Wright  had  reached  the  cave,  in  company  with 
another  man,  a  miner,  though  of  no  great  experience  in  cave-hunt- 
ing ;  and  with  him  finding  that  Mr.  Gatewood  did  not  come,  and 
having  made  all  his  preparations,  he  resolved  to  undertake  the  ex- 
ploration himself.     This  the  two  men  commenced,  and  pursued  for 
several  hours  without  accident  and  without  fear,  seeing,  indeed, 
nothing  to  excite  alarm,  except  a  cluster  of  very  dangerous  pits, 
which  they  passed  while  engaged  in  the  search.     But  by  and  by, 
having  consumed  much  time  in  rambling  about,  they  discovered 
that  by  some  extraordinary  oversight,  they  had  lefl  their  store  of 
candles  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  having  brought  in  with  them  only 
those  they  carried  in  their  hands,  which  were  now  burning  low. 
The  horrors  of  their  situation  at  once  flashed  on  their  minds ;  they 
were  at  a  great  distance  from  the  entrance,  which  there  was  little 
hope  they  could  reach  with  what  remained  of  their  candles,  and  the 
terrible  pits  were  directly  on  their  path.     It  was  thought,  however, 
that  if  they  could  succeed  in  passing  these,  it  might  be  possible  to 
grope  their  way  from  the  cave  in  the  dark,  as  the  portion  beyond 
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the  pits  offered  no  unusual  tnterruptioDSy  and  waa  without  branches. 
The  attempt  was  made ;  and  as  desperation  gave  speed  to  tiieir 
feet,  they  had  at  last  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  reach  the  pits, 
and  to  pass  them  in  safety,  leaving  them  several  hundred  feet  be- 
hind ere  their  lights  entirely  failed.     But  now  hegan  their  difficnl* 
ties.     In  the  confusion  and  agitation  of  mind  Mdiich  heset  them  at 
the  moment  when  the  last  candle  expired,  they  neglected  to  set 
their  faces  firmly  towards  the  entrance ;  and  in  consequence,  when 
darkness  at  last  suddenly  surrounded  them,  they  were  bewildered 
and  at  variance,  Wright  vehemently  insisting  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed in  one  direction,  the  miner  contending  with  equal  warmth  that 
the  other  was  the  right  one.     The  violence  of  Wright  prevailed 
over  the  douhts  of  his  follower,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  governed 
by  the  former,  especially  when  the  desperate  man  offered  to  lead 
the  way,  so  as  to  be  the  first  to  encounter  the  pits,  supposing  he 
should  be  wrong.     An  expedient  for  testing  the  safety  of  the  path, 
which  Wright  hit  upon,  had  also  its  effect  on  his  companion's 
mind ;  he  proposed,  as  he  crawled  along  on  his  hands  and  feet, — the 
only  way  they  dare  attempt  to  proceed  in  the  dark  over  the  broken 
floor, — ^to  throw  stones  before  him,  by  means  of  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  tell  when  a  pit  lay  in  the  way.     The  miner,  accordingly, 
though  with  many  misgivings,  suffered  himself  to  be  ruled,  and 
followed  at  Wright's  heels,  the  latter  every  moment  hurling  a  stone 
before  him,  and  at  every  throw  uttering  some  hurried  exclamation, 
now  a  prayer,  now  a  word  of  counsel  or  encouragement  to  his  com- 
panion, though  always  expressive  of  the  deepest  agitation  and  dis- 
order of  mind*     They  had  proceeded  in  this  way  for  several  mo- 
ments, until  even  the  miner  himself,  believing  that  if  they  were  in 
error,  they  had  crawled  far  enough  to  reach  the  pits,  became  con- 
vinced his  employer  was  in  the  right  path;  when  suddenly  the 
clang  of  one  of  the  stones  cast  by  Wright,  falling  as  if  on  the  solid 
floor,  was  succeeded  by  a-  rushing  sound,  the  clatter  of  loose  rocks 
rolling  down  a  declivity,  and  then  a  heavy,  hollow  crash  at  a  depth 
beneath.     He  called  to  Wright :  no  answer  was  returned ;  all  was 
dismal  silence ;  not  even  a  groan  from  the  wretched  employer  re- 
plied to  the  call.     His  fate  the  terrified  miner  understood  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  the  first  of  the  pits  was,  at  one  part  of  its  brink,  shelving ; 
on  the  declivity  thus  formed,  the  stone  cast  by  Wright  had  lodged  ; 
but  Wright  had  slipped  from  it  into  the  pit,  and  slipped  so  suddenly 
as  not  to  have  time  to  utter  even  one  cry  of  terror.     The  miner, 
overcome  with  horror,  after  calling  again  and  again  without  re- 
ceiving any  answer,  or  hearing  any  sound  whatever,  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  endeavoured  to  effect  his  own  escape  firom 
the  cave.     He  wandered  about  many  hours,  now  sinking  down  in 
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despair,  now  straggling  again  for  life ;  until  at  last  yielding  to  his 
fate,  in  exhaustion  of  mind  and  body,  incapable  of  making  any  fur* 
ther  exertions,  a  sudden  ray  of  light  sparkled  in  his  face.  He  rushed 
forward, — ^it  was  the  morning-star  shining  through  the  mouth  of  the 
cave !  The  alarm  was  immediately  given.  Mr.  Gatewood,  with  a 
party  of  his  labourers,  hurried  to  the  cave  and  to  the  pit,  on  whose 
shelving  edge  were  seen  evidences  enough  of  some  heavy  body  hav* 
ing  lately  rolled  into  it.  The  ofier  of  a  reward  conquered  the  ter- 
rors  of  one  of  the  workmen,  who  was  lowered  with  ropes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  a  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet ;  and  Wriglit^s  life- 
less body  was  drawn  out. 

The  above  tragical  incident  we  have  heard  confirmed  by  ttie  lips 
of  several  different  persons ;  one  of  whom,  however,  contested  the 
right  of  the  morning-star  to  figure  in  it ;  affirming  that  the  miner 
made  his  way  out  before  night,  and  that  it  was  the  light  of  day, 
shining  at  a  distance  like  a  star,  which  gave  rise  to  that  poetical 
embellishment.  We  believe  he  was  right ;  it  is  thus,  like  a  star,-*- 
the  loveliest  of  all  the  lamps  that  spangle  the  vault  of  night— -that 
daylight  breaks  from  afar  upon  the  adventurer,  returning  from  the 
depths  of  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

But  let  us  retrace  our  steps  to  the  vestibule ;  let  us  enter  the 
grand  gallery ;  for  we  have  yet  much  to  soc  or  rather,  we  have 
aU  to  see— and  much  to  hear. 

The  grand  gallery  is  a  hundred  feet  wide,  with  an  average  height 
of  forty  or  fiffy.  Its  roof  is,  for  the  most  part,  fiat  and  regular ;  its 
walls  broken  by  massive  buttresses,  that  stare  out  of  the  gloom,  and 
salute  us  with  a  rocky  firown.  Fancy  traces  among  them  a  thou- 
sand majestic  resemblances  to  scenes  recollected,  or  imagined,  in 
the  external  world.  On  the  right  hand  we  see  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains-— the  Chippewyan  in  little,  without  the  superfluous  caps  of 
snow  ;  on  the  left,  the  Cliffs  of  Kentucky— excellent  likenesses  all, 
as  far  as  crags  fifty  feet  high,  bare  and  desolate,  and  shrouded  in 
never-ending  night,  can  resemble  cliffs  of  three  hundred  feet,  adorn- 
ed with  trees  and  flowers,  shining  like  marble  in  the  brave  sunshine, 
and  glassing  their  beauty  in  the  crystal  waters  below.  Among 
these  Kentucky  cliffs,  just  under  the  ceiling,  is  a  gap  in  the  wall, 
into  which  you  can  scramble,  and  make  your  way  down  a  chaotic 
gulf,  creeping  like  a  rat  under  and  among  huge  loose  rocks,  to  a 
depth  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet — that  is,  you  can  do  all  this,  provided 
you  do  not  break  your  neck  before  you  get  half  way. 

A  hundred  yards  further  on  the  roof  suddenly  sinks  somewhaty 
forming  an  inclined  plane,  on  which  clouds  seem  to  float  as  in  a 
midnight  ^y.  And  here  Nature,  who,  in  those  same  clouds  proves 
that  she  is  not  so  good  a  painter  below  the  earth  as  she  is  above, 
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has  scooped  out  a  spacious  cove  on  the  left  hand,  as  wide  and  high 
as  the  grand  gallery  into  which  it  opens,  bat  of  little  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  in  extent.  Here,  among  rude  rocks,  has  beea  con- 
structed a  still  ruder  altar— *a  wooden  de^,  or  pulpit ;  from  which, 
while  torches  shone  around  firom  crag  to  crag,  the  preacher  has  pro- 
claimed the  word  of  God,  and  the  voices  of  a  congregation  have 
arisen  in  solemn  hosannas.  The  services  of  worship  in  such  a  place 
must  have  been  strangely  and  profoundly  impressive.  It  is  a  ca- 
thedral which,  man  feels,  has  been  piled,  not  by  the  art  of  man,  but 
by  the  will  of  his  Maker.  But  it  is  a  place  to  inculcate  religious 
fear  rather  than  pious  affection. 

Another  hundred  yards,  and  you  find  yourself  again  among  the 
ruins  of  nitre  works.  The  spacious  floor  is  occupied  with  vats 
filled  in  with  earth,  which  is  now,  however,  beginning  to  sink,  giv- 
ing to  the  place  somewhat  the  air  of  an  ancient  and  neglected 
cemetery— a  cemetery  of  Brobdignags.  A  tall  frame-woriL  of  tim- 
bers, that  once  supported  a  forcing-pump,  is  yet  standing  in  the 
midst.  Opposite  to  it,  a  ladder  is  seen  resting  against  the  right 
hand  wall.  Looking  up,  you  perceive  a  gap  in  the  wall  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  twenty  high,  with  several  huge  rocks  lying  in  it,  one  of 
them  looking  like  a  tower  commanding  the  savage  pass.  This  is 
the  entrance  of  the  haunted  chambers. 

[T\fbe  concluded  in  the  n€xt,\ 
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Sp^ktn  hy  on  Indian  Tomdkavik^  which  was  lately  taken  from  the  trunk  of  a 
large  oaky  which  had  stood  for  many  years  in  a  gentleman^s  park  as  an  oma- 
mental  shade  tree. 

"  Here,  where  the  lunshine  broadly  amiles, 

A  giant  forest  proudly  stood, 
And  through  the  silence  of  its  aisles 

Crept  the  cool  twilight  of  the  wood ; 
Ten  thousand  thousand  glorious  flowers, 

Of  all  the  hues  of  sky  and  earth, 
Like  rainbow  fragments,  lit  the  bowers, 

And  gave  the  winds  their  spicy  worth; 
And  vines,  all  life-like,  wound  about 

The  loftiest  of  the  forest  trees, 
Then  to  the  summit  mounted  out — 

And  waved  their  clusters  in  the  breece ; 
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And  yonder,  thundering  in  the  glen, 

The  tumbling  waters  raised  a  hymn — 
A  solemn  one,  which  echoed  when 

The  morning  broke  all  still  and  dim ; 
There  sat  the  Indian,  plumM  and  wild, 

As  man  would  set  upon  a  throne — 
A  king,  indeed — Jehovah's  child — 

By  nature  free,  supreme — alone — 
The  monarch  of  the  tribes  of  air — 

The  monarch  of  the  tribes  of  earth^ 
The  monarch  of  the  streams  that  bear 

The  waters  of  the  blue  lake  forth ; 
And  battle,  too,  as  every  where, 

With  steps  of  blood,  this  way  hath  run — 
This  was  wy  trade— so  I  don*t  care— 

I  deem'd  it  only  so  much  fun. 
Old  as  I  am,  Vre  drank  more  blood 

Than  all  the  waters  of  yon  springs 
I've  cut  down  life,  just  in  the  bud — 

The  Indian  *  brave,'  the  painted  king  ;— 
Play'd  like  a  sun-beam  'mid  the  smoke 

Of  falling  wigwams,  red  with  spears 
And  tongues  of  fire  j — oh,  then  my  stroke 

Was  deep  and  fast,  and  gore  and  tears. 
And  throbbing  brains,  yet  warm  with  life, 

And  mangled  scalps,  with  death-dew  wet, 
Together  in  the  deadly  strife 

Upon  my  shining  surface  met  ;— 
This  took  the  lustre  firom  my  fece. 

Until  I  sought  a  running  brook, 
Where  the  pure  waters  of  the  place 

Restored  me  to  my  goodly  look ; — 
At  last,  I  serv'd  a  mighty  ehief 

Who  rol'd  the  tribes  on  either  hand ; 
His  days  were  as  an  autumn  leaf, 

For  Time  had  press'd  him  with  her  wand  ;— 
But  yet  his  eye  was  quick  and  wild. 

And  yet  his  form  was  straight  and  talK 
His  counsel  firm  as  well  as  miki. 

With  deep  resolve  pervading  all — 
The  white  man  was  his  nearest  foe — 

The  foe  of  every  Indian's  son — 
It  was  in  such  an  overthrow 

The  battle  by  the  foe  was  won — 
And  ere  the  chief,  whose  fresh  wounds  ran, 

Lay  down  in  majesty  of  death, 
He  put  me  where  no  pale  face  man 

Should  stir  me.— Then  his  struggling  breath. 
Both  weak  and  low,  for  vengeance  pray'd— 

For  vengeance  on  the  whites,  he  cried — 
And  dropping  in  the  forest  shade, 
He  gasp'd-— and  pray'd  again,  and— died  I" 

H.  H.  R. 
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It  is  an  unseen  dweller 

In  the  voice,  who  shapes  our  thoughts  in  beauty, 
And  sends  them  forth,  inwoven  with  its  spell. 
To  float  for  aye  in  liquid  and  pure  air, 
£2ntr£icing  and  immortal. — 

It  is  the  partial  playmate  of  our  youth, 
Who  comes  familiar  linking  hands  with  Joy, 
And  sheds  his  sweet,  symphonious  spell 
Aroimd  the  footsteps  of  the  chorus  throng 
Of  airy  Hopes  impalpable,  and  Dreams, 
Which  linger  at  life's  golden  dawn. 

C.  A. 


TO 


'TwAS  but  a  strange,  wild  joy  I  felt 

The  night  thy  heavenly  song  I  heard  ;^- 
Since  then  with  fondest  thought  I've  dwelt 

On  every  tone  and  every  wonL 

• 

And  nightly,  when  mine  eyelids  close. 

And  slumber  lulls  each  wearied  sense, 
Thy  music  haunts  my  soul's  repose,  * 

Thy  presence  too— it  will  not  hence  I 

For  every  chord  thou'st  set  in  motion 

Is  ringing  deep  within  me  still, — 
My  soul  is  like  the  dreamy  ocean, 

Heaving  at  yon  sweet  planet's  wilL 

'Twere  worse  than  vain  to  name  the  feeling; — 

'Tis  pure  as  memory  of  youth: 
And  when  it  comes,  it  comes  revealing 

A  world  of  innocence  and  truth. 

Indulge  me  then  this  endless  longing,  ] 

Which  looks  to  Heaven  and  sees  but  thee ;  i 

From  hosts  of  idler  visions  thronging. 

Thy  lovely  form  has  set  me  free.  d 

For,  touched  by  thee,  a  new  emotion 

Within  my  soul  has  sprung  to  birth ; 
'Twas  wonder  first^-'tis  now  devotion. 

And  seeks  a  purer  reahn  than  Earth! 
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THERE  IS  ALWAYS   HOPE. 

AN   OBISITTAL   MY8TBST. 

It  was  evening,  a  Brnnmer  twilight :  the  magnificent  traces  of 
day  still  lingered  among  the  upper  clouds,  which  were  ondistorbed 
by  the  soft  breezes  that  played  among  the  thickets,  and  rocked  the 
qaiet  birds  of  Paradise  into  their  first  unwilling  slumbers ;  yet, 
often  did  they  awake  in  sweet  vespers  to  praise  the  sunset  angel, 
whose  golden  locks  still  floated  amid  the  rich  crimson  of  the  even- 
ing  sky.  Calm  and  sweet  as  the  whispers  of  the  guardian  angel  of 
the  Houris,  who  lies  at  the  feet  of  Allah,  and  comprehends  all 
things,  while  he  is  sensible  of  none, — so  calm,  so  sweet  were  the  mur- 
murs of  the  breeze.  All  day  long  had  he  been  wantoning  with  the 
eitron-flowers  and  fruit,  or  dallying  with  the  perennial  rose  that 
stoops  over  the  Gebro's  fountain,  or  couching  to  avoid  the  fierce 
noon,  in  the  folds  of  the  lily.  Now  the  enamoured  wanderer,  tired 
and  heated,  but  still  redolent  of  beauty,  hung  above  the  river  of 
Dalgamo,  to  cool  his  dry  lips,  to  moisten  his  wings ;  perhaps  to 
spend  the  night  on  her  soft  bosom.  The  bright  waters  emitted  the 
soft  sound  of  wooing  as  they  crept  slowly  to  the  shore,  while  the 
river  opened  her  glad  arms  once  more  to  welcome  her  light-minded 
and  inconstant,  though  deeply-loving  spouse. 

**  How  gladly,"  said  the  stream,  as  the  zephyr  melted  away  in  her 
arms,  **  how  gladly  do  I  welcome  thee  once  more  to  my  embrace. 
Couldst  thou  but  know  the  desolateness  which  steals  over  my  heart 
all  the  day  when  I  lie  and  listen  to  no  sounds  but  the  patter  of  my 
own  waters,  while  the  fierce  sun  rolls  down  intolerable  day  upon 
me,—- oh,  cruel  one,  couldst  thou  but  know  all  this,  and  feel,  as  I,  the 
infinity  of  loneliness — never  wouldst  thou  go  astray  !  But  now  thou 
forsakest  me  :  thou  wanderest  all  over  the  earth,  playing  the  traitor 
with  every  idle  flower.  Now  thou  wilt  loiter  among  the  rich  gar- 
dens of  Alsay,  and  then  wanton  on  the  vine-hills  of  Alhamia.  Did 
I  not  know  that  the  guardian  of  the  flowers  had  appointed  thee  to 
watch  over  them,  and  mature  the  ripening  fruit — ^giving  to  the  one 
their  golden  glitter,  and  to  the  other  their  ambrosial  taste— I  should 
fear  thee,  oh,  my  spouse !  I  should  tremble  for  the  easy  virtue  of  the 
daughters  of  the  rose-bud,  whose  beauty,  like  thine,  dazzled  their 
eyes.     But  now  my  dearest  I  can-—'' 

VOL.  DC. 
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Thus  far  had  the  stream  proceeded,  when  a  human  voice,  as  of  a 
fair  maiden  at  my  side,  addressed  me,  so  that  the  conclasion  of  this 
conjugal  appeal,  as  well  as  the  celestial  reply  it  must  have  produced, 
were  both  lost  to  my  dissatisfied  ears. 

**  Son  of  Amanzor,"  said  the  voice  in  a  tone  of  ravishing  sweet- 
ness, ^  son  of  Amanzor,  I  fly  to  thy  arms  for  protection !  Take 
pity !  I  kneel  to  one  who  never  refused  mercy.  Oh,  take  pity  upon 
a  maiden,  a  thousand  years  afilicted  by  the  most  cruel  of  grie& ! 
Show  compassion,  and  a  thousand  fold  shall  the  blessing  of  the 
Prophet  repay  thee !" 

The  voice  died  away,  not  into  silence,  but  into  melody  so  intense, 
so  thrilling,  so  rapturous,  that  mine  ears  were  struck  with  deaf- 
ness—like those  of  Sarah  when  she  mocked ;  but  every  nerve  be- 
came an  ear,  and  I  was  all  hearing,  save  that  an  invisible  perfume 
stole  from  the  music  upon  my  soul !  Suddenly  the  soft  quavering  of 
swift*shifting  sound  all  ceased ;  not  abrupt,  but  with  a  sounding 
close.  Before  my  eyes  the  music  stood,  or  hung,  as  frozen  in  tlie 
sky !  Oh  that  I  had  the  Prophet's  flashing  pen  which  wrote  celestial 
themes  in  words  so  liquid-like  and  soft,  that  lambent  flames  made 
music  round  the  page ;  then  would  I  write  or  paint  that  frozen  me- 
lody !  It  was  like  the  fabled  architecture  of  that  pile,  where  Beauty, 
and  Virtue  and  Truth,  these  twin  daughters  of  Time,  dwell  in  the 
smile  of  Allah ;  and  no  cloud  dims,  no  veil  conceals,  their  heavenly 
countenances.  My  flesh  had  shrunk  from  my  limbs  with  fear — my 
oongealed  blood,  like  a  serpent,  would  have  crawled  forth  from  my 
veins ;  but  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  sight  and  sound  stayed  all 
my  fears,  and  only  a  silent  worship,  too  intense  for  sound,  stole 
from  my  heart. 

The  visible  music  melted  away  from  my  eyes  as  Moses  and 
Elias  were  transformed  into  a  rosy  cloud  in  the  presence  of  the 
doubting,  and  the'  voice  once  more  flowed  forth.  **  Oh,  Amanzor, 
listen  and  relieve !"  I  saw  no  shape ;  I  looked,  there  was  nought 
but  the  new-risen  moon,  and  the  reflection  of  the  sunset  on  the  wa- 
ter now  so  tranquil,  that  I  saw  the  muscle  catch  the  unwary  fish. 
Astonishment  came  over  me  while  I  still  heard  that  voice  repeating 
my  name.  The  rustle  of  the  dry  leaf,  stirred  by  an  unseen  locust, 
is  wont  to  fill  me  with  alarm  and  horror ;  but  now,  such  a  confi- 
dence had  the  presence  of  Beauty  inspired  me  with,  that  I  trembled 
not,  nor  even  called  upon  the  Prophet's  name  of  power. 

^  Tell  me,  mysterious  stranger,"  I  cried,  ^  tell  who  thou  art,  and 
show  thy  form,  or  I  cannot  relieve  thee !  If  thou  hast  a  form,  dis- 
play thyself  before  me." 

**  I  cannot  show  myself  to  the  created  eye,"  replied  the  voice. 
^  My  guardian  angel  now  sees  not  my  face.    Would  to  heaven  that 
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even  the  eye  of  grim  Eblia  might  light  on  me.  But  no  ;  none  save 
the  ouAT  JXONB  has  looked  on  me  this  many  a  thousand  years.  I 
see  all  things  with  moie  than  mental  powers ;  I  drink  in  light  from 
every  source,  but  I  can  return  none*  None  but  myself  and  God 
know  me.  Stay  !  stay  1  kind  stranger,  and  listen  to  my  tale,  and 
thus  relieve  me  of  my  miseries ;  for  it  is  heaven's  severe  decree  that 
no  eye  shall  look  upon  my  face  until  some  man  shall  listen  to 
my  tale." 

I  willingly  stood  still  to  attend  the  narrative  of  so  mysterious  a 
being.  Wonderful  and  awful  as  it  was  to  converse  with  the  unseen, 
BO  fear  chilled  me,  no  hair  stood  up  with  horror ;  calm  and  collected 
I  listened  while  the  mysterious  tale  went  on. 

**  To  understand  my  history,  and  comprehend  all  the  depth  of  my 
degradation  and  the  exquisiteness  of  my  misery,  let  thine  imagina- 
tion  extend  its  swift  wings,  and  convey  thee  back  to  the  garden  of 
the  primeval  worid.  Then  a  noble  race  filled  the  high  places  of 
earth  ;  then  man  attained  a  more  majestic  height.  The  years  of 
his  life  far  outnumbered  the  years  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Vice 
had  not  yet  spread  her  raven  wings  over  the  earth.  Then  shot  up 
the  trees  into  a  loftier  growth  ;  the  thornless  rose  unfolded  broader 
flowers,  and  gave  an  added  fragrance  to  the  fruit  that  fell  beneath 
them.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  man  disported  with  the  willing 
beasts  of  the  field  ;  the  fowls  of  heaven  then  flew  to  the  call  of 
man's  voice,  and  perched  upon  his  hand.  Then  *  Enoch  walked 
with  God,'  as  the  illustrious  Moses  hath  said.  Men  who  once  sat 
at  my  feet  called  me  the  fair  Adelgitha.  I  surpassed  the  maids  of 
earth  in  every  attraction  of  form  and  figure,  in  every  attribute  of 
female  loveliness.  Then  damsds  were  bom  with  those  inexpressi. 
ble  charms  which  now  they  vainly  seek  to  acquire.  The  exquisite 
skill  of  Jubal  was  derived  from  my  instructions.  My  fingers  taught 
him  how  to  touch  the  lyre,  till  it  emitted  sounds  sweeter  far  than 
those  of  heaven's  own  birds. 

**  The  birds  were  allured  by  my  melody  ;  delighted,  they  fluttered 
around  me  as  I  sang  ;  only  a  changing  note  could  bid  them  depart. 
The  wild  beasts  came  down  from  the  mountain  at  my  command  ; 
they  couched  at  my  feet,  uttering  the  soft  pur  of  happiness.  Now 
I  niade  the  glad  goats  dance  at  the  touch  of  my  lute.  Now  I  threw 
all  the  wild  tenants  of  the  wood  into  alarm  by  the  mimicked  growl, 
ing  of  the  distant  storm.  What  need  to  tell  how  the  huge  monsters 
of  the  deep  played  their  unruly  gambols  at  my  bidding,  and  mois- 
tened  the  herb  at  my  feet  with  the  rainbow  shower  they  sprang 
forth  into  the  air.  'Twere  vain  to  tell  how  the  rose  and  the  hya. 
cinth,  the  crocus  and  the  mignionette,  unfolded  their  petals  to  drink 
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in  my  melodies,  and  the  palm  and  the  omnge-tree  laid  their  ho- 
nours at  my  feet  as  I  passed.  All  flesh  was  subject  unto  me*  But, 
alas !  I  abused  my  power  over  the  90ns  of  earth !  I  chose  the  yoath 
of  my  father's  kingdom  to  myself.  I  spurned  them  when  my  at- 
tractions had  bound  them  with  the  tie  of  fate ;  they  languished  in 
ungratified  desire,  while  I  mocked  at  their  agony,  and  found  delight 
in  witnessing  the  anguish  of  their  hearts.  Deeply  sank  my  wanton 
cruelty  into  my  father's  noble  heart ;  alas,  that  he  should  see  hia 
child's  iniquity.  One  morning  he  strayed  pensive  along  the  walk 
of  palms,  musing  half  aloud.  He  paused,  and  held  a  snow-white 
lily  to  a  flame-coloured  rose,  till  the  modest  lily  blushed  rose-red — 
then  gracious  Allah  took  him  to  himself,  leaving  the  symbol  unex- 
plained. How  fair  were  the  forms  of  the  celestial  host  that  bore 
him  away  !  How  rich  the  music  that  stol^  from  their  lips  as  they 
floated  in  their  snowy  robes  of  light  up  to  the  throne  of  God ! 

**  Though  my  power  was  felt  by  all  that  met  me  on  the  earth,  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  its  extent ;  I  sought  for  more.  Often  did  I 
look  with  ravished  eyes  upon  the  angel  forms  that  disported  them- 
selves in  the  pure  air.  My  bosom  burned  with  an  unwonted  fire 
as  I  saw  them  sitting  amid  the  crimscm  clouds  of  evening,  or 
kindling  incense  in  their  altars  at  the  first  flame  of  day.  I  was  in- 
deed  warned  of  my  danger^  but  I  heeded  not  the  voice  of  God, 
which  then  cried  from  the  sky  in  the  aoolness  of  evening,  and  baide 
the  sons  of  earth  '  Be  wise,  be  virtuous,  and  be  blest.'  I  heeded  not, 
but  sought  to  bring  down  the  sons  of  God,  and  lead  them  into  the 
snares  of  my  wantonness.  I  cannot  tell  how  awfiil  the  result* 
Thou  knowest,  kind  stranger,  .the  wretchedness  which  these  pure 
strangers,  when  corrupted,  brought  upon  the  world ;—  they  were  cor- 
rupted by  my  arts ! — ^Then  phrenzy  played  like  wild-fire  in  every 
city,  village,  and  hamlet.  Order  and  peace  were  forgotten ;  open 
riot  every  where  ruled.  Husband  and  child  were  forgot  in  the  fiery 
transports  of  these  angel  lovers.  Then  vainly  in  thunder  spoke  the 
voice  of  God !  Vainly  the  symbols  of  virtue  arose  all  over  the 
earth ;  they  were  trodden  under  foot.  Innocent  animals  were  sa- 
vagely  slaughtered ;  sin  ran  madly  from  land  to  land ;  war  un- 
sheathed her  sword  ;  peace  fled  from  the  earth.  All  this  was  my 
work  :  I  foresaw  the  efibct,  yet  shrank  not  from  the  cause*  Then 
came  upon  me  the  awfiil  verdict  of  the  Supreme  :  the  globe  seemed 
convulsed  for  a  moment,  then  in  the  awful  stillness,  when  the  hea- 
vens seemed  to  collapse,  came  the  still,  serene  voice,  ^  Wander  thou 
on,  thou  wanton  one,  unfelt,  unseen,  till  some  one  listen  to  thy  tale. 
Each  century  attempt  to  speak,  at  length  thy  penance  will  be  over, 
thy  wound  be  healed.' 
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^  No  one  saw  me.  I  vanished  from  the  earth  which  I  had  so 
long  polluted.  The  ground  felt  not  my  tread  ;  the  eye  of  Heaven 
took  no  note  of  me.  No  shadow  followed  when  I  faced  the  sun, 
yet  I  saw  and  felt  the  hideous  desolation  I  had  wrought.  Soon  the 
fair  earth  was  changed  :  hands  were  murderously  upraised ;  drun- 
kenness swaggered  and  reeled  blaspheming  in  the  streets  ;  demons 
mocked  and  trampled  on  the  holiest  ground,  the  fruits  were  turned 
to  poison  at  their  touch.  Every  hateful  lust  flamed  with  tenfold 
fire.  Molock  and  Belial  lit  their  awful  fires,  till  God  in  mercy  sent 
a  flood  to  rebaptise  the  world  and  quench  the  flame.  Oh,  could  I 
have  perished,  and  thus  escaped  the  wild  sobs  of  a  drunken  world, 
nor  hear  the  unavailing  cries  for  help,  the  prayers,  the  curses,  and 
the  groans,  which  almost  burst  my  heart.  Noah's  silent  ark  floated 
tranquilly  on,  bright  with  the  last  hopes  of  a  universe.  Long  and 
sorrowfully  I  hung  over  the  wild  waste  of  waters ;  I  saw  the  raven 
and  the  dove,  which  the  trusting  patriarch  sent  forth  as  harbingers 
of  peace  ;  the  melancholy  days  passed  over ;  faith  had  its  triumph, 
as  it  ever  will ;  the  rainbow  of  promise  cheered  the  old  man's 
heart  when  he  lit  up  his  altar-fire.  I  aided  man,  with  unseen  hand, 
to  till  the  stubborn  soil.  I  whispered  virtuous  counsel  to  his  ear, 
upheld  him  when  he  drooped,  supported  him  when  faint.  Many  a 
germ  of  virtue  did  I  deposite  on  a  grateful  soil ;  the  counsel  of  my 
heavenly  friends  when  pure,  was  not  lost  upon  my  soul.  Virtue 
and  love  grew  up  again  upon  the  earth ;  unseen  I  nurtured,  and 
unfelt  I  pruned.  I  stood  with  Zardhusht,  inspired  his  heart, 
informed  his  mind.  I  watched  with  Abram.  Twas  I  that  showed 
to  Jacob  the  symbolic  ladder,  to  prove  that  all  men  might  climb 
high  as  they  would.  Many  a  time  have  I  essayed  to  make  a  mortal 
listen  to  my  tale.  I  have  but  found  it  vain :  all  fear  the  unseen ; 
the  sensible  alone  attracts  their  souls.  But  as  I  am  the  cause  of 
this,  I  have  scattered  arts  and  letters  in  the  world,  as  some  atone, 
ment  for  my  great  ofience.  They  form  a  bond  l>etween  the  seen 
and  that  which  never  meets  the  eye. 

^  The  great  Prophet,  whom  thou  adorest  so  devoutly,  was  raised 
up  at  my  entreaty,  for  Allah  never  ceases  to  listen  to  my  cry.  I 
know  thy  strength  of  heart,  I  know  thy  love  ;  therefore  I  fear  not  to 
address  thee.  Manfully  hast  thou  listened ;  and  now  my  tale  is 
done,  my  melancholy  fate  is  over.  Blessed,  kind  stranger,  be  thy 
days  ;  blessed  thy  name;  blessed  while  on  the  earth,  and  Paradise 
henceforth  is  thine !" 

She  ceased — ^I  heard  no  more.  But  a  celestial  form,  as  beautiful 
as  Love,  stood  in  the  air  before  me.  She  was  a  spirit  visible  !  She 
moved  no  limb ;  but  at  her  wiU  she  floated  up  the  sky.     Then  the 
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immortal  choir,  that  sweep  their  harps  before  the  throne  of  Grod, 
slow  chanted  forth, 

"  Thy  pilgjima|«  is  done, 
The  golden  prize  is  won  ; 
Mount,  maid,  before  the  throne." 

Tranquilly  the  mysterious   being  went  up  the  sky,  a  snow-white 
cloud  attending  her,  and  that  soft  n^iusic  pealing  forth.  Z. 


MAN'S  CONSTANCY. 

Thet  sat  together  one  fair  summer  eve. 

And  watched  the  sun  go  down,  and  the  pale  stars 

Come  from  their  hiding-places — and  he  spoke 

Of  old  Chaldean  lore — the  'wild'ring  dreams 

Of  mad  astrologers,  to  whom  those  orbs 

Told  tales  of  splendid  promi8e--or  a  spell 

Of  horror  wove  around  them ; — and  of  him* 

Who  styled  them  Heaven's  gems,  from  God's  own  throne 

Suspended  by  huge  chains  of  gold  unseen  ,* — 

Of  them  who  fancied  them  the  spirit  homes 

Of  Earth's  departed  ones ;— of  those  who  deemed 

Them  each  a  guardian  spirit  answering 

To  our  own  bosom  throbs.    And  then  in  sport 

He  chose  them  each  a  star ; — a  brilliant  orb 

Yet  ever  flickering,  he  named  his  own. 

And  one  as  bright,  yet  constant,  shining  near, 

He  singled  out  for  her,  and  prophesied 

How  he  should  be  like  that  same  iitAil  star, 

Wayward,  yet  loving  ever ;  worthiest  when 

She  shone  beside  him.    Then  he  wound  his  arm 

Round  her,  and  drew  her  closer  to  his  heart. 

That  heart  whose  every  pulse  beat  love  to  her— 

He  parted  the  loose  curls  above  her  brow, 

And  gazed  into  those  loving  tearful  eyes, 

And  read  a  secret,  to  him  dearer  far 

Than  all  the  treasured  myst'ries  of  the  stars. 

He  spoke  no  more  in  the  calm  placid  voice 

In  which  he  told  their  wonders ;  no— rhis  tone 

Grew  lower,  more  intense — his  broken  words, 

Heard  in  her  very  soul,  revealed  to  her 

How  much  his  love  had  deepened  since  she  gave 
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Her  being  up  to  him— her  face  drooped  down 

On  his  sustaining  shoulder,  and  she  felt 

That  Hope's  bright  chalice  had  been  filled  by  Truth. 

His  kiss  was  on  her  lip,  his  eye  met  her's 

With  a  proud  trustfulness— her  young  heart  thrilled 

With  its  deep  gushing  happiness — she  felt 

Her  Heaven  was  here  on  Earth  with  him  so  loTod. 

Their  child  knelt  at  their  feet,  and  on  her  knee 

Its  golden  locks  lay  clustered,  shadowing 

Its  seraph  face  and  its  round  snowy  arms, 

While  in  its  graceful  loTeliness  it  slept. 

One  little  hand  was  clasped  within  her  own. 

And  one  thrown  careless  on  its  father's  knee. 

They  both  bent  o'er  it,  lavishing  their  love 

On  it,  each  for  the  other's  sake,  e'en  more 

Than  for  its  own.    It  woke,  and  lisped  the  names 

So  sweet  for  them  to  hear— and  bliss  almost 

Ghew  burthensome.    She  raised  her  eye  to  thank 

The  Giver  of  her  blessings,  a  thin  cloud 

Was  o'er  her  star,  making  its  light  more  soft, 

More  widely  beautiful; — ^but  soon  it  grew 

Darker — ^and  then  'twas  gone— while  his  shone  on 

More  proudly,  while  the  edge  of  that  dense  eloud 

Came  near,  but  touched  it  not— the  omen  chilled 

Them  both,  and  they  turned  from  its  presence. 

Years 

Rolled  swiftly  on^-at  that  same  window  now 

He  sits  alone f  and  on  his  altered  brow 

The  starlight  streamed  as  calmly  and  as  clear 

As  if  no  sorrow  could  beneath  it  be. 

As  if  it  shone  for  happy  hearts  alone. 

But  he  saw  not  those  stars,  his  eye  ne'er  turned 

To  greet  their  radiant  coming — but  low  groans 

And  now  and  then  an  agony- wrung  word 

Burst  from  his  riven  heart.    The  lovely  one 

He  loved  and  cherished  faded  from  his  side. 

And  Memory  is  busy  with  him  now. 

He  almost  feels  her  hand  upon  his  arm,— 

He  almost  feels  her  breath  upon  his  cheek. — 

Her  touching  voice  breathing  accustomed  words 

Of  tenderness  dwells  ever  in  his  ear. 

And  echoes  in  his  heart.    He  knows  that  he 

Must  hence  live  on  alone.    Life  has  no  charm 

To  lure  him  on ;  his  country's  sacred  cause 

Which  he  had  pleaded  oft  with  earnest  words 

Is  nothing  to  him  now— for  she  whose  love 

Had  lightened  misinterpretation's  load, 

And  robbed  the  words  of  slander  of  their  sting, 

Is  gone — for  ever  gone ! — No  more  he  turns 

The  page  of  glowing  poesy, — the  eye 

Which  rendered  back  those  swelling  thoughts  is  closed. 

The  flowers  her  hand  hod  tended,  and  the  birds 
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Whose  song  she  loTed  to  hear— Che  woodbine  wreathB** 

She  trained  about  that  window,  whose  rich  scent 

She  prized  above  ail  other  perfume— these 

All  speak  to  him  of  her,  the  rery  air 

Breathes  of  her  memory.    The  merry  laugh 

Of  their  fair  child  makes  discoid  with  his  thoughts. 

She  comes  to  him,  but  her  sweet  blandishments 

Are  all  unheeded ;  she  can  win  no  smile, 

And  so  she  looks  on  him  with  that  deep  awe 

Which  manhood's  tears  will  o'er  the  gayest  throw. 

One  short  year  passed— 4ie  on  that  window's  frame 

Was  leaning  with  another— and  his  smile 

Beamed  on  her  just  as  kindly  as  before 

On  her  who  had  gone  from  him,  and  his  Toioe 

Murmured  as  sweetly,  and  amid  her  hair 

He  wove  those  woodbine  JUnoers! 

Alas  I  how  soon 
Must  woman  be  forgotten !  though  her  love 
She  lavish  in  a  never-^failing  tide— 
Though  she  be  loved  again  as  tenderly — 
Though  gentleness,  and  grace,  and  generous  trust 
And  loveliness  be  her's,  and  changeless  truth 
And  she  be  perfect  both  in  heart  and  mind — 

Though  all  Heaven's  noblest  gifts  may  be  her  own —  ^ 

Though  all  their  value  bo  well-known  to  him 
To  whom  they  all  are  Consecrate — ^yet  when 
They  are  snatched  from  him,  he  may  deeply  grieve  \ 
But  he  will  soon  forget  them  all — they  are 
Cherished  but  to  forget — some  other  voice 
Will  sound  as  sweetly  to  his  changing  ear, 
And  no  regret  will  thrill  him  when  the  name 
Of  her,  once  his  heart's  life,  be  idly  spoke. 
iVw-y<?rife,  1836.  H.E.A. 
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THE    BRIDE    OF    GENOA.* 

Wb  now  proceed  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  to  our  readers,  to 
give  some  selections  from  Mr.  Sargent's  play  of  <<  The  Bride  of 
Grenoa."  We  would  state  in  the  outset  that  the  honour  of  this  pro- 
duction is  due  to  one  person  only.  The  gentleman,  to  whom  it 
was  attributed  in  the  bills  of  the  play,  is  the  sole  author.  The 
conjecture  that  one  of  the  Editors  of  this  Magazine  was  the  writer 

*  An  Historical  Play  in  five  acts— by  Epes  Sargent,  Jr. — MS. — ^first  produced 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  Boston. 
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of  flome  portion  of  the  dnnna,  was  an  erroneous  one ;  probably 
founded  upon  the  intimate  friendship  subsisting  between  Mr.  Sar* 
gent  and  himself.  No  one  can  be  so  well  aware  as  the  writer  of 
this  paper  how  entirely  the  play  is  the  production  of  his  friend,  for 
our  very  suggestions  passed  unheeded ;  and  in  no  case  was  our  ad- 
vice followed,  except  in  the  choice  of  a  title.  Had  any  one  else 
participated  in  the  authorship,  Mr.  Sargent  would  have  been  as  ad* 
verse  to  the  announcement  of  his  name  as  the  author,  as  we  our« 
selves  are  to  having  any  praise  which  is  not  strictly  our  due  :— 

"  Pa]mam  qui  meruit  ferat" 

Having  twined  the  laurels  so  freely  bestowed  upon  ^  The  Bride  of 
Genoa"  around  the  temples  where  only  they  should  flourish,  we 
proceed  in  the  pleasant  task  before  us  without  further  preface. 

The  play  is  founded  upon  incidents  in  the  career  of  Antonio 
Montaldo,  a  plebeian,  who  by  his  intrepidity  and  popular  eloquence 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty  .two,  made  himself  Doge  of  Grenoa  **  to* 
wards  the  end  of  the  14th  century."  In  the  History  of  the  Revo* 
lutions  of  Genoa  he  is  described  as  **  daring  and  ambitious,  with  a 
genius  equal  to  the  most  extensive  views,  yet  of  a  forgiving  temper.'' 
Considerable  license  has  been  taken  with  the  historical  record  in 
the  conduct  of  the  drama,  but  the  character  of  Montaldo  has  been 
preserved  with  fidelity. 

In  the  first  act,  the  situation  of  the  principal  characters  is  inti- 
mated in  a  conversation  between  Benedetto,  a  mariner,  just  returned 
from  the  Levant,  and  Tassoni,  a  flippant  young  plebeian,  who  is 
versed  in  the  fashionable  gossip  of  the  day.  From  this  interview 
we  gather,  that  tho  oppression  of  Fiesco,  the  reigning  Doge,  has 
driven  the  people  to  numerous  insurrections,  which  have  been 
promptly  quelled,  until  at  last  tyranny  has  grown  secure  in  its  vin- 
dictive persecutions.  Benedetto  is  informed  that  his  friend,  old 
Montaldo,  has  been  beheaded  by  Fiesco,  in  consequence  of  his  pre* 
dilections  for  freedom.  Inquiring  the  fate  of  his  son  Antonio,  he  is 
told  that  he  is  still  in  Genoa,  but  somewhat  changed  of  late. 

BENfiDSTTO. 

"  Chang'd  1  Wlieii  I  saw  him  last 
He  was  a  boy,  a  laughing,  generoas  boy« 
With  face  all  radiance  and  with  heart  all  glee  I 
He  stood  upon  the  pier,  and  wav'd  his  cap 
As  I  was  sailing,  callingout  to  mo 
To  take  him  with  me.    jThe  fresh  ocean-spray 
Ghmm'd  his  dark  hair  and  sparkled  on  his  cheek ; 
There  was  no  shadow  on  his  placid  brow- 
Alas  1  has  sorrow  dimm'd  it  1" 

Tassoni  assures  his  friend  that  the  change  in  Montaldo  proceeds 
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neitlier  firom  the  contemplation  of  his  country's  wietchedneaa,  nor 
in  the  memory  of  his  father's  fate^  but  that  he  is  in  love  with  liamm 
Castelli,  the  daughter  of  a  patrician.  Benedetto  is  indignant  at  the 
thought,  and  the  first  scene  closes  with  his  departure  in  search  of 
Montaldo.  The  second  scene,  which  takes  place  in  Castelli's  gar* 
den,  introduces  us  to  Laura  and  her  father;  and  firom  it  we  learn 
that  the  latter,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  a  princely  style  of  liv* 
ingi  has  met  with  sudden  and  immense  losses,  which  threaten  his 
ruin ;  and  that  he  is  in  debt  to  the  Doge  in  an  amount  doaUe  his 
means.  Castelli  breaks  the  subject  of  his  reverse  of  fortune  gradu* 
ally  to  his  daughter  • — 

CASTELLI. 

*'  These  orient  jewels  lend  and  borrow  lustre ; 
Tiiey  grace  t&e  wearer !  Would'st  be  robb'd  of  these  1 

LAURA. 

I  love  them,  for  they  were  my  mother's  jewels! 
I  could  not  give  them  up. 

CASTELLI. 

'Tis  natural  t 
Your  band  of  melodists  make  tuneful  music; 
And  on  these  balmy  and  delicious  days, 
Their  soft  breath'd  notes  intoxicate  the  sense-* 
Would'st  neyer  more  be  Ustaiier  to  those  sounds  1 

LAURA* 

Oh  I  I  could  part  with  every  thing— but  music ! 

CASTELU. 

Again,  *tis  natural ! 

LAURA. 

But,  teU  me,  why 
You  aak  these  questions  most  unusual  1 

CASTELU. 

Who  was  the  cavalier,  that  parted  from  you 
Beneath  the  linden-tree  7 

LAURA. 

The  linden-tree  1 
Signor  Montaldo. 

CASTELU. 

The  plebeian's  son  1 

LAURA. 

He  is  untitled. 

CASTELU. 

Strange  that  you,  my  daurhter, 
Should  be  so  free  of  audience,  that  Montaldo 
Should  venture  to  approach  you. 

LAURA. 

Venture,  Sir  1 
EUs  preference  might  do  honour  to  a  queen ! 

CASTELLI. 

'Tis  time  you  thought  with  soberness,  my  child, 
Upon  your  prospects.    Yon  have  many  suitors  V* 
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He  then  makes  ksown  to  Lauras  the  dilapidated  state  of  his  for* 
tunes ;  and  the  conversation  ends  in  the  expression  of  his  intention 
to  visit  the  Doge,  and  beseech  his  clemency  and  forbearance  in  the 
U'£^iig  of  his  demand. 

In  the  third  scene  Benedetto  and  Tassoni  encounter  Montaldo, 
who  has  just  quitted  Castelli's  garden  ;  but  on  his  way  he  has  wit. 
nessed  a  spectacle  which  has  greatly  agitated  him,  it  being  the 
sight  of  some  of  his  friends  and  political  associates  chained  as 
galley  slaves.  He  enters,  absorbed  in  an  indignant  reverie,  and  re- 
volving plans  of  vengeance,  which  have  been  suddenly  excited  by 
the  sight. 

TASSONI. 

"Montaldo!  Hahl  What  seek  you  on  the  groundl 
A  heart,  perhaps  1  or,  do  you  cogitate 
Some  fearful  plot  against  our  city's  peace  1 
Indeed  you  look  like  a  conspirator. 

MONTALDO,  {seizvng  km.) 

Conspirator  I  Who  calls  me  by  that  namel 
What,  is  it  you,  Tassoni  1   You  meant  nothing  1 
Pardon  me,  1  was  dreaming,  dreiuning,  dreaming." 

A  dialogue  ensues  between  Montaldo  and  Benedetto,  in  whioh  the 
former  relates  an  adventure,  which  recently  befell  him,  in  the  fol- 
lowing language  :•— 

"  As  in  my  eondola,  the  other  nieht 
I  floated  idly  down  the  moonlit  Day, . 
Crossing  the  shadow  of  an  anchored  ship, 
Some  one  my  name  repeated.    Much  suipris'd, 
I  listened,  and  upon  the  deck  I  heard 
An  aged  man  harangue  a  company 
Assembled  to  conspire  aeainst  the  Doge. 
Long  dwelt  he  on  my  father's  cruel  fate. 
And  as  he  reach'd  the  climax  of  his  story, 
I  leap'd  amongst  them  suddenly,  and  cried, 
'  I  am  Montaldo's  son,  his  only  son !' 
They  clasp'd  me  in  their  arms ! 

BENEDETTO. 

Had  I  been  there ! 
BraTe  souls  t  while  such  remain  in  Gknoa, 
All  is  not  lost.    The  good  time  will  return. 
Where  be  they  now  1 

MONTALDO. 

Chain'd  to  the  galley's  bench ! 

Montaldo  resolves  to  make  all  objects  subordinate  to  that  of  rid- 
ding  his  country  of  the  tyrant's  yoke ;  and  to  renounce  his  passion 
for  Laura.    He  asks  :^- 

"  What  be  the  dreams 
Of  lore  or  of  ambition  to  the  hopes, 
The  immortal  hopes,  which  fire  the  patriot's  waclV* 
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Benedetto  tells  him  that  his  name  will  be  a  rallying  cry  for  mU 
trae-hearted  Genoese,  and  that  the  people  begin  to  shoot  it  ewem 
now  in  their  commotions*  The  act  ends  with  this  exclamation  from 
Montaldo  :-— 

"  The  people  shout  my  name?   I  will  respond 
Unto  the  people's  cry.    I'll  throw  myself 
Upon  their  breast — I  will  be  wholly  theirs  I 
'Tm  people,  ay,  the  people !   On  thy  ears, 
Tyrant,  that  sound  shall  burst  like  sudden  thunder !" 

In  the  second  act  Montaldo  is  insulted  by  a  patrician,  and 
wounds  him  in  a  street  fight.  Ficsco  and  CasteUi  have  an  inter- 
view, in  which  the  Doge  makes  known  his  passion  for  Liaura,  and 
suggests  that  all  pecuniary  obligations  should  be  cancelled  by  an 
union  between  their  two  houses.  Castelli  is  overwhelmed  with  ex. 
ultation  at  this  condescension,  and  promises  the  Doge  that  Liaura 
will  acquiesce.  Fiesco  has  heard  that  she  looked  on  young  Mon- 
taldo with  not  ungracious  eyes.  Castelli  assures  his  highness,  that 
whoever  may  be  the  inmate  of  her  heart,  she  will  most  assuredly 
eject  the  occupant  to  make  room  for  the  Doge.  In  the  midst  of  the 
conversation  the  wounded  patrician  passes  through  the  anti-room. 
Fiesco  learns  that  he  has  been  assailed  by  Montaldo,  and  seixes 
upon  the  circumstance  as  a  good  excuse  for  banishing  the  aspiring 
plebeian,  who  receives  his  sentence  just  as  he  is  about  to  taken  last, 
ing  farewell  of  Laura.  We  will  extract  some  fragments  of  this 
scene.     It  is  the  last  of  the  second  act. 

MONTALDO,  {taking  f TOM  Laura  a  rose,) 

"Shall  it  not  be  mine  1 
A  red  rose,  in  whose  cup  the  dew  drops  roll ! 
And  yet.  why  should  1  place  it  next  my  heart, 
To  parch,  to  wither,  and  give  up  its  frag;rance ! 

LAURA. 

You  deal  in  tropes  to-day.    What  does  it  mean  1 
That  the  poor  rose  should  fade  is  natural, 
If  it  be  next  thy  heart  or  in  the  sun. 
Oh  yes !  'twill  fade  like  hope,  like  joy,  like  love, 
Like  every  thing  that  is  most  fair. 

MONTALDO. 

Ah  me! 
Be  hope  and  love  as  fleeting  as  the  rose, 

LAURA. 

I  would  believe  not. 

MONTALDO. 

And  yet,  looking  here, 
Laura,  I  thought  of  you. 

LAXTRA. 

What!  couple  me 
With  your  sad  rhapMdy  about  the  roael 
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MONTALDa 

Laura  1  we  IWe  in  times  of  doubt  and  peril. 

As  floats  the  scud  across  an  April  sk^, 

Now  muttering  thunder  and  discharging  htin, 

Now  partine  its  dark  draperv,  and  unfolding 

A  vista  to  the  gikled  blue  of  neayen, 

So  flies  the  tempest  of  reyolt  and  change, 

Of  desolation,  civil  strife  and  blood, 

Over  our  fated  city.    Now,  perchance, 

The  winds  throb  not,  the  brassy  clouds  are  still ; 

Th'  alternate  reflux  of  the  tide  nas  curbM 

The  chafing,  restless  waves,  and  all  is  hushed ; 

The  pulse  of  Nature  hardly  seems  to  beat — 

BiU  Uis  the  calm  of  the  condensiThg  storm! 

Its  inhalation^  ere  it  burst  in  wrath  I 

Soon  shidl  the  gale  hurl  down  the  eddying  rock 

In  terror  to  the  earth ;  th'  expanded  tide 

Returning,  drive  its  host  of  white-plum'd  waves, 

Like  sable  pine-trees  sheath'd  in  scales  of  snow — 

With  booming  verfoerations  to  the  shore  ! 

Then  Laura,  gentle  Laura,  why  shouldst  thou, 

Thou  fairest  &wer  1  expose  thyself  with  me 

To  the  fierce  blast,  the  tempest,  and  the  flood  I 

Why  should  I  pluck  thee  from  thy  peaceful  home, 

The  morning's  dew  yet  fresh  upon  thy  leaves. 

To  press  thee  to  a  quenchless  heart,  tiiat's  burning, 

Burning  with  wrongs — ^my  country's  and  mine  own  I 

LAURA. 

Have  we  not  weighed  each  chance  and  circumstance 
Which  frown'd  upon  our  compact  1  Ah,  MontaJdo, 
What  is  it  you  would  do  1 

MDNTALDO. 

Who  would  succeed 
In  a  great  enterprise  must  give  to  it 
The  unimpair'a  devotion  of  his  souI,| 
The  undiverted  homaee  of  his  heart. 
Affections,  passions,  faculties,  njod  hopes— 
The  sharpened  instincts  of  his  watchnil  nature. 
The  one  great  objeet  must  reigpa  paramount. 
Be  to  him  mistress^  kindred^  friend,  and  wife, 
His  dearest  idol,  his  exclusive  goal ! 
Let  Ardour  slacken,  he  is  frail  and  fickle ; 
Let  Knowledge  fail  him,  he  has  aim'd  too  high ; 
Let  Love  divert  him,  he  betrays  his  cause ! 
He  should  be,  Laura — all  that  I  woidd  be  I 

LAURA. 

Be  all  you  would !  Why  speak  in  parables  1 
Say,  love  is  incompatible  with  action. 
That  you  have  projects  for  your  own  advancement, 
To  wnich  this  rash  engagement  is  a  bar. 
And  do  you  think  that  I  would  hold  you  back 
From  the  brave  steep  to  which  Ambition  points  1 
You  should  have  known  me  better — and,  alas! 
I  should  have  known,  what  now  is  too  apparent, 
Your  love  was  but  a  secondary  passion. 

MONTALDO. 

Would  for  my  peace  it  had  been !  Hear  me,  Laura ; 

I  had  a  father,  but  his  life-blood  sprinkled 

The  soil  where  germinate  the  seeds  of  Freedom  \ 

I  had  a  mother — she  did  not  survive  him ! 

I  had  a  gentle  sister;  and  she  perish'd 

Frightedby  sorrows,  which sh« had  not dream'd of! 
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I  was  alone,  last  of  a  blighted  race ! 

The  sole  green  leaf  on  my  ancestral  tree, 

Which,  in  its  utter  desolation,  stood 

Like  an  old*  oak,  whose  solitsrv  form. 

Riven  and  black,  starts  througn  the  hazy  air, 

Above  the  snow  which  sheets  a  sterile  plain ! 

Ah  I .  when  your  radiant  smile  first  o'er  me  shone, 

Dispelling  darkness,  liquefying  ice. 

Think  you,  I  greeted  not  the  genial  beam 

As  the  adoring  Parsee  hails  the  sun, 

With  love  and  gratitude  ineffable^ 

And,  Laura,  am  I  chang'd,  or  like  to  change  1 

LAimi. 

If  Love  and  Duty  may  not  go  together, 
Here  let  them  part ;  I  will  not  ask  the  reason, 
My  life,  my  heart's  best  hopes  upon  thy  truth  1 

MONTILDO. 

You  see  me,  Laura,  like  the  mariner, 
Whose  sails  are  smitten  by  two  clashing  winds  : 
Oh !  that  their  adverse  currents  might  unite, 
And  sweep  my  buffeted  and  doubtful  bark, 
Into  the  clasping  haven  of  success  I 

LAURA. 

And  may  they  not  unite  1  What  woukl  you  do  1 

MOMTALDO. 

*  Free,  free  my  country  from  th'  oppressor's  yoke! 
Hush  1   There  was  no  one  by  1    Fiesoo  heard  not  1 
Oh!  his  revenge  is  like  the  pestilence 
Invisible,  intactaUe !  which  glides 
Through  crowds,  and,  with  a  lethal  kiss,  betrays 
To  death  unconscious  victims ! 

LAURA. 

Thou  would'st  free. 
Thy  (^ntry  fiK>m  oppression,  so  would  I ! 
My  father !  [Enler  CasteUi  and  FHescofrom  behind," 

The  second  act  concludes  with  the  banishroent  of  Montaldo,  and 
Castelli's  announcement  to  his  daughter  that  she  is  betrothed  to  the 
Doge. 

In  the  third  act  Montaldo  is  discovered  in  the  streets  of  Grenoa, 
apparently  unmindful  of  the  edict  of  banishment  levelled  against 
him. 

MONTALDO. 

"  The  heat's  oppressive.    I  will  throw  this  doak 
Over  my  arm.    Why  did  I  wear  it  forth  *! 
The  air  was  mild,  the  sky  was  dear,  the  sun 
Incamadin'd  the  wavelets  of  the  bay^ 
What  was  my  object  1  I  remember  now. 
Signor  Montaldo  is  a  banish'd  man, 
A  price  set  on  his  head,  and  he  must  creep, 
Disguis'd  along  the  streets  of  Qenoa. 
Dear  native  Grenoa !    I  could  not  leave 
Thy  bounds,  which  compass  in  so  much  that's  dear, 
So  many  records  of  the  cherished  past. 
Here  I  ma^  stand,  and  say :  Lo !  there  I  us'd 
To  play  with  my  companions ;  in  the  square 
Beyonc^  there  is  a  plane-tree,  and  beneath 
lu  foliage  thick  we  rested  from  our  sports. 
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Arotind  the  angle  of  that  marUe-palace, 

How  often  have  I  darted  from  the  shade 

Into  the  sudden  moonlight.    From  that  spot, 

The  distant  harbour  flashes  on  the  sight, 

Like  an  immeasurable  shield  of  silver. 

How  would  I  skim  along  its  pointed  waves, 

In  my  light  shallop,  scattering  the  spray, 

The  mounting  sea-bird  not  more  free  and  buoyant. 

Changes  have  been  since  then  ;  and  sparkling  eyes, 

Which  beam'd  exulting  gladness  into  mine, 

Are  dimm'd,  alas !  no  more  to  be  illum'd 

By  Thought's  quick  flash  or  Pleasure's  glistening  cup !" 

The  arrest  of  an  humble  citizen  by  two  of  the  Doge's  soldiers  for 
some  trifling  offence,  gives  Montaldo  an  opportunity  to  inflame  the 
indignation  of  the  people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a  new  insurrec- 
tion. At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  conspirators,  it  is  determined  to 
get  rid  of  the  Doge  by  assassination,  and  Montaldo  enters  just  as 
the  Council  have  resolved  upon  this  plan.  He  endeavours  to  dis- 
suade them  from  the  undertaking,  but  is  overruled^  and  he  finally 
acquiesces,  saying, 

"  I  have  embark'd  with  you,  and  I  must  on. 
Towards  the  haven  we  have  all  in  view, 
Though  our  charts  differ  and  our  judgments  clash." 

It  falls  to  his  lot  to  attempt  the  assassination — he  enters  the  ducal 
palace,  while  a  banquet  is  going  on  in  honour  of  Laura — ^he  fails 
in  his  enterprise,  is  discovered  and  arrested,  and  these  incidents 
close  the  third  act. 

In  the  fourth  act,  Benedetto  discovers  Montaldo's  place  of  con- 
finement, and  institutes  measures  for  his  release.  Fiesco  endeavours 
to  bend  Laura  to  his  purpose  by  offering  to  release  her  lover  on 
condition  of  her  compliance  with  his  suit.  He  permits  Laura  to 
visit  Montaldo  in  his  dungeon,  where  the  latter  learns  from  her  the 
nature  of  the  Doge's  proposal,  and  of  course  refuses  to  accept  his 
life  at  such  a  sacrifice. 

We  will  here  venture  to  give  an  extract  from  the  author's  preface 
to  the  second  MS.  copy  of  his  play.  In  allusion  to  the  fourth  act, 
he  says : — 


"  For  so  much  of  the  action  of  this  portion  as  relates  to  Fiesco's  overture  to 


tragedy  of  the  *  Apostate,'  it  is  but  due  to  myself  to  state  that  I  have  semi-histo- 
rical authority  for  their  emplojrment.  Never  having  witnessed  or  read  the 
'  Apostate,'  I  cannot  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  coincidences/' 

We  have  noticed  some  attempts  in  obscure  quarters  to  detract 
from  the  original  merits  of  the  ^  Bride  of  Genoa,"  by  attempts  to 
trace  petty  coincidences  between  it  and  some  plays  of  standard 
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celebrity.  Had  it  not  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  manager 
before  the  *' Wrecker's  Daughter"  had  made  its  appearance  in 
England,  and  had  it  not  been  produced  at  the  Tremont  Theatre 
before  that  play  was  published  in  this  country,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  these  sagacious  critics  would  have  detected  some  resemblances 
to  that  piece  in  plot  or  in  language,  which  they  would  have  stigma- 
tised  with  the  harsher  appellation  of  plagiarisms.  They  might 
have  said  with  truth  that  in  both  plays  the  heroine  is  about  to  aa. 
orifice  herself  by  marrying  a  man  whom  she  detests,  in  order  to 
save  her  father  from  perdition,  when,  by  an  unexpected  reverse,  she 
is  released  from  the  hated  compact.  Old  Castelli  says  to  his  dangh* 
ter,  after  she  is  arrayed  for  her  nuptials : — 

"  Oh,  do  not  smilei  I'd  rather  see  you  weep. ' 

In  the  Wrecker's  Daughter,  Robert  says  to  Marian  in  a  precisely 
similar  situation,  <<  My  girl,  don't  smile."  What  a  tit-bit  would 
this  have  been  for  some  of  the  solemn  dunces,  who  have  undertaken 
to  criticise  this  piece,  were  it  not  for  the  indisputable  fact,  that  the 
^  Bride  of  Genoa"  was  in  rehearsal  before  the  production  of  the 
^  Wrecker's  Daughter"  in  this  country,  and  before  a  copy  of  the 
work  had  reached  us.  For  the  especial  benefit  of  certain  infatuated 
scribblers,  whom  we  have  in  our  eye,  we  will  quote  the  following 
passage  from  Walter  Scott's  **  Life  of  Le  Sage." 


"  It  is  a  ftiTourite  theme  of  laborious  dulness  to  trace  out  such  coincidences, 
because  they  appear  to  reduce  genius  of  the  highest  ofder  to  the  usual  stanlard 
of  humanity,  and,  of  course,  to  bring  the  author  nearer  a  level  with  his  critics. 
It  is  not  the  mere  outline  ot  a  story — not  even  the  adopting  some  details  of  a 
former  author,  which  constitutes  the  literary  crime  of  plagiarism.  The  proprie- 
tor of  the  pit  from  which  Chantry  takes  his  clay  might  as  well  pretend  to  a  ri^ht 
in  the  figure  into  which  it  is  moulded  under  his  plastic  fingers ;  and  the  question 
is  in  both  cases  the  same-^not  so  much  from  whom  the  original  rude  substanoe 
came,  as  to  whom  owes  it  that  which  constitutes  its  real  merit  and  exceJlcnce," 

But  we  have  wandered  from  our  analysis,  (which  is  but  a  meagre 
one,)  of  the  plot  of  the  <<  Bride  of  Genoa."  There  is  considerable 
stage-effect  in  the  fourth  act,  which  ends,  as  may  have  been  con- 
jectured, with  the  rescue  of  Montaldo  just  as  the  preparations  are 
making  for  his  execution.  The  following  is  the  young  plebeian's 
soliloquy  while  he  is  awaiting  the  signal  for  his  death, — 

''  The  evening  star  t  how  goldenly  it  shines 
Through  the  high-grated  window  I    Cabn — how  calm 
It  quivers  in  the  purple  cope  of  heaven. 
Oh,  it  is  fair  I    And  list  1  the  murmurinc;  sea 
Swings  the  broad  undulations  up  the  ro<£s. 
A  br^Uh  of  air !  with  what  a  downy  touch 
It  swept  my  cheek  I    'Twas  wafted  from  some  garden, 
For  all  the  bloomv  odours  of  the  spring 
Were  in  that  draft  delicious.    Thanks,  kind  breeze ! 
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Thou  turn'st  aside  from  lighted  palaces, 
To  cheer  the  drooping  prisoner  in  his  cell ! 
Hark  !  music !  'tis  some  lover's  serenade — 
Oh  how  it  floats  and  mounts  upon  the  wind ! 

(A  symphoivy  is  played.) 
Great  Heavens !  'tis  on  me  now — the  wish  to  live ! 
Strong,  very  strong !    It  drags  me  back  to  earth ! — 
I  cannot  vanquish,  cannot  strive  against  it. 
Nature  with  all  our  links  of  power  and  beauty, 
Humanity  with  all  its  winning  ties^ 
Grapple  my  heart,  and  will  not  let  it  go. 
Ah !  I  had  still  felt  ready  and  resign'd, 
If  these  things  had  not  been ;  if  vonder  star 
Had  not  so  clearly  shone,  and  if  that  burst 
Of  music  had  not  startled  memories 
Of  all  life's  pleasant  thin^^s,  and  o'er  my  soul. 
Flung  its  fine  net  of  captivating  sounds. 
[A  different  tune  is  played,    Montaldo  appears  to  follow  it  with  his  ear. 
That  tune,  that  sweet,  that  old,  familiar  tune  I 

[A  discharge  of  ordnance  is  heard. 
It  is  the  signal ! 

We  need  give  no  more  quotations  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  play.  It  is  generally  chaste  and  correct,  and  the 
blank  verse  is  harmonious.  We  should  add  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
comic  underplot,  which  gives  relief  to  the  graver  portions.  From 
the  brief  analysis  which  we  have  thus  been  enabled  to  present,  we 
believe  that  most  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion  that 
should  the  author  be  persuaded  to  publish  the  drama,  he  will  ac 
quire  no  less  credit  from  it  as  a  literary  performance  than  he  already 
has  from  its  successful  representation  on  the  stage. 
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And  Time,  gray  Time,  has  stolen  the  bloomy  charms 
That  once  inspired  the  smoothly-flowing  rhyme  : 

Oh,  tell  me,  in  what  distant,  devious  path 
Wanders  the  robber,  Time  1 

Can  I  not  pilfer  back  again  firom  him 
Some  of  the  matchless  beauties  that  were  thine  1 

Can  I  not  steal  one  rosy,  dimpled  laugh, 
One  look  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  V 

A  smile,  a  blush,  a  tear,  or  even  a  sigh. 
Or  the  quick  heaving  of  thy  bosom's  snow, 

A  motion  of  thy  form,  or  any  grace 
Which  it  was  thine  to  know  1 

Thine  was  the  rare  and  secret  spell  to  win 

All  eyes  to  gaze  upon  thee — thine  the  power 
To  wound  and  yet  make  happy,  to  conceal 
The  thorn  beneath  the  flower. 
VOL.  IX.  58 
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And  eTer  as  thy  fadianft  fonn  was  fleen 
MoTing  in  dance  along  the  glittering  floor 

Of  Fashion's  temple,  every  votary  turned 
To  wonder  and  adore. 

What  art  thou  now  1  Oh,  heart-distressing  change ! 

Wrinkled  and  bent,  and  feeble  in  thy  gait, 
Leaning  that  form  upon  a  crooked  stuff— 

Thy  only  constant  mate ! 

Singing  and  singing  the  old  songs,  that  once 
Fell  from  rich,  ruby  lip  on  raptured  ear, — 

Rocking  and  roddng  to  and  fro^with  none 
The  dying  strain  to  hear. 

I  think  thou'rt  still  a  favourite  of  Time, 
For,  not  content  with  rifling  thy  young  charms, 

He  prints  each  day  a  kiss  upon  thy  cheek. 
And  folds  thee  in  his  arms. 

Thou  wear'st  the  marie  of  every  new  earess, — 
Another  wrinkle  on  thy  brow  he  leaves. 

He  dims  thy  sight,  he  thins  thy  silvery  locks, 
And  thus  thy  spirit  grieves: — 

Thy  spirit  grieves  and  moans  for  gentle  Death 
To  come  and  lull  thee  to  thy  longed-ibr  rest. 

Where  thou  wilt  be  beyond  the  sway  of  Time- 
In  fairer  glories  drest. 

Yet  ere  thou'rt  gone— tell  me  where  I  can  find 
The  robber.  Time,  that  I  may  steal  away 

Some  of  thy  youthfiil  charms,---the  like  are  not 
In  this  degenerate  day  t 

Who's  thati   Noonel    I  ieel  a  sudden  pain, 
A  cramp  that  seizes  sharply  on  my  limbs— 

A  sort  of  misty  darkness,  Uke  a  veil, 
Before  my  vision  swims ! 

Here  is  a  mirror— what !  another  hair 
Turned  white  1  another  wrinkle  do  I  spy  1 

'Twas  Time,  gray  Time— who  served  me  thus. 
And  then  flew,  scoffing,  by. 

Adieu,  old  lady !  I  shall  seek  no  mote 
The  robber.  Time,  for  beauty  such  as  thine ; 

For  while  I-  seek,  his  dextrous  fingers  steal 
The litUe that  is  mine! 


P.  B, 
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Pabis,  January,  1837. 
It  is  bat  three  months,  my  friend,  since  I  wrot*  you  that  I  be- 
lieved no  people  surpassed  the  English,  of  London,  in  periodical 
reading.  I  was  wrong.  The  Parisians  leave  them  far,  very  far 
behind.  The  Parisians,  it  is  true,  have  not  a  superior  number  of 
periodical  publications,  but  their  periodicals  have  certainly  an  equal 
variety  with  those  of  the  English  metropolis,  and  they  seem  to  me  to 
be  far  more  eagerly  and  widely  sought  after.  What  interest  in  thb 
community  is  not  represented  through  the  preafi  1  what  intellectual 
wani  is  not  by  it,  in  some  degree  or  other  gratified  1  what  party  in 
religion,  or  politics,  or  literature ;  what  profession,  legal,  medical, 
or  scientific ;  what  association  for  pleasure  or  for  industry,  does  not 
find  therein  an  adequate  expression  1  The  Doetriiiatre,  the  friend  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  of  his  present  ministry,  speaks  through  the 
JfomCeiir,  the  Journal  de$  DthaU,  the  Paix^  and  the  Charte  of  1830. 
The  LegiHmisty  the  friend  of  the  exiled  dynasty,  and  consequently 
the  foe  of  the  last  revolution,  with  its  accompaniments  of  Louis 
Philippe,  all  his  ministries,  and  the  charter,  finds  his  feelings  re- 
flected in  the  France^  the  QtioluSenfie,  the  Chnette  de  JPronce,  the 
Mode^  and  the  Chiarwaru  The  OpposUkmj  the  adherents  to  the 
charter  and  the  king,  but  hostile  to  the  policy  under  which  that 
charter  is  now  administered,  hear  their  sentiments  echoed  through 
the  TtmpSf  the  Cowrier  FrangaHs^  the  Messager^  Phalange^  and  the 
NouvMe  Minervej  the  Jmtmal  du  Cammereej  the  CoiutUviumelf  the 
Jounud  de  Paris^  the  National  of  1834,  the  Joiumal  General  de  Ld$ 
France,  and  the  Retonie  dee  deux  Mondee,  the  RepMieane,  the  Jewne 
Gene,  the  foes  alike  of  the  old  and  new  d3masties,  see  their  hopes 
and  opinions,  shadowed,  faintly  though  they  be,  in  the  Journal  du 
Peuple,  the  SUete,  and  the  Presee,  the  Bon  Sens,  and  the  Monde* 
The  administration  of  justice  is  made  known  through  six  periodi- 
cals, at  the  head  of  which  are  the  Gaatette  dee  Trtbuneaux,  and  the 
Journal  General  dee  Tribuneaux.  Science  reveals  herself,  weekly 
and  monthly,  through  a  like  number  of  organs ;  among  which  may 
be  found  the  Journal  deeSaoane,  the  InsUiutj  and  the  Echo  du  Monde 
SaeanL  The  theatre  has  nine  representatives,  nearly  every  one  of 
which  is  daily.  Medicine  has  the  Gazette  dee  HopUeaux,  the  Go- 
tette  MedicaU,  and  several  reviews.  There  are  four  weekly  periodi- 
cals, the  Magaxm  Umeereel,  the  Moeaique,  the  Magaxin  Pittoreeque, 
and  the  Mueee  dee  FamiHee,  whose  object  is  to  diffuset  and  at  a 
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nearly  equal  price,  the  name  kind  of  popular  knowledge  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  much  lauded  Penny  Magazine.     Paris  has  six  maga- 
zines, whose  only  business  is  with  the  colonial  and  maritime  rela- 
tions of  France*     Religion  has  four  or  five  organs,  of  which  may 
be  named  the  Revue  CtUhoLique^  and  the  Archives  du  Chritiiamtw»e» 
Agriculture  has  its  Lemeur  and  Le    CuUivateur*    Music  has  her 
Menestrei  and  her  Gazette  de  Musique,     Fashion  has   her  Gazette 
dee  SahnSf  and  three  or  four  other  vehicles.    The  JiBecMmeous,  the 
de  certis  rebus  et  quibusdam  aUis^  has  under  the  heads  of  philoso- 
phical, literary,  industriel,  educational,  scientific,  and  artisiical,  at 
least  fifty  periodicals  appearing  weekly  and  semi-weekly,  monthly 
and  semi-monthly.     The  markets  have  their  semi-weekly  E^cho  des 
Holies,    The  Cours  AuthenUque  gives  you  regularly  the  state  of  the 
funds.     The  Gratia  contains  the  daily  sale  of  all  moveables  and  ifii« 
moveables  in  the  great  city  ;  and- here  before  me  lies  the  PdUBmeds^ 
the  Journal  General  des  Echees,  whose  only  object  is  to  present 
monthly  the  actual  condition  of  the  game  of  chess  in  the  general 
world,  and  likewise  of  its  chief  amateurs  who  daily  congregate  at 
the  Caf^  de  la  Regeance^  and  at  No.  69  Rue  Richlieu,  Paris. 

What  a  giant  engine  is  this  of  the  PlLrisian  press !  what  heads 
does  it  not  keep  in  perpetual  cogitation !  what  multitudes  of  hands 
does  it  not  continually  employ  !  what  vast  and  various  wants  does  it 
not  labour,  each  moment,  to  satisfy  ?  I  see  at  work  a  thousand  minds^ 
of  the  aged  and  the  young,  of  all  complexions  in  politics,  of  many 
shades  in  religion ;  now  in  the  sphere  of  art,  now  in  that  of  liteia- 
ture  and  science,  and  now  in  that  of  government  and  social  progress. 
I  see  there  minds  accumulating  and  combining  facts,  deducing  there* 
from  this  and  that  result,  developing  thoughts  and  emotions,  and 
clothing  them  in  stirring  words.  I  see  them  asking  of  the  past, 
anxiously  observing  the  present,  and  even  striving  to  penetrate  the 
future.  I  see  them  conversing  in  the  salons,  wrangling  at  the 
street's  comer,  discussing  in  the  public  gardens  ;  I  see  them  weigh- 
ing and  comparing,  believing  and  doubting,  fearing  and  hoping ;  now 
damning  men  and  now  measures ;  ferreting  out  motives ;  ftyamiwing 
institutions,  political,  social,  and  industrial ;  testing  the  elements  of 
individual  and  national  progress ;  looking  into  any  and  every  sphere 
of  Parisian  life ;  criticising  authors,  criticising  dramas ;  with  equal 
grace  denouncing,  now  a  minister  and  now  an  opera ;  at  one  mo- 
ment applauding  France  as  the  home  of  all  liberty  and  honour,  and 
again  reviling  her  as  the  unworthy  heir  of  whatever  was  worthless 
and  inglorious  in  the  past.  Why  all  this  intellectual  agitation] 
To  feed  the  Parisian  press.  These  are  the  various  minds  which, 
standing  behind  that  press,  do  all  its  head-work*  They  are  its  in- 
tellectual purveyors.    In  this  age  they  have  a  bswy  and  a  toikmas 
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vocation.  They  are  engaged  to  supply  a  presB,  up  to  which  hurry 
each  day  some  millions  of  hungry  beings  for  their  mental  aliment. 
How  could  your  Parisian  live  without  such  banqueting  as  thist 
He  must  have  it  at  all  hours  and  in  all  situations.  He  sits  and 
reads,  he  walks  and  reads,  he  talks  and  reads.  Not  for  the  worid 
would  he  take  his  morning  coffee  and  omelette  without  a  newspaper. 
Does  he  dine  at  a  restaurant  1  The  garden  brings  to  him  his  poiage 
a  la  jtdienne  in  one  band,  and  a  journal  du  mnr  in  the  other. 
Thence  retiring  to  the  theatre,  does  he,  like  your  Englishman,  waste 
his  time  between  the  acts  in  leering  about  the  house  and  fingering 
a  barren  play  bill  ?  No.  A  half  dozen  voices  are  shouting  through 
the  boxes  and  the  pit,  **  Demandez  I'Entr'acte" — ^  Voila  le  Courrier 
des  Theatres,  trois  sous."  Paying  the  three  sous,  he  seats  himself 
quietly  to  read  not  merely  a  score  of  waggish  causeries  and  criti- 
cisms about  the  amusements  of  his  great  metropolis,  but  likewise 
scraps  of  the  latest  political,  literary,  and  arttstical  news.  How 
heavily  would  drag  the  intervals  without  a  gazette  or  an  entr'acte  ! 
The  newspaper  is  to  him  as  indispensable  as  are  the  actor  and 
the  play. 

Walk  through  the  Boulevards  at  any  hour  of  the  evening.  Circled 
about  this  and  that  comer,  shall  you  see  lamps  in  half  a  dozen  trans- 
parent stands,  on  whose  outside  you  read  the  names  of  evening 
journals.  In  the  midst  of  these  lights  is  a  woman.  In  her  highest 
key  she  screams  out,  **  Journal  des  Tribuneauz,  Journal  du  Soir;** 
and  she  sells  them,  each  and  rapidly,  for  ^ve  sous.  Now  take  a 
turn  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal.  At  either  end  are  little  iso- 
lated boutiques^  shaped  not  unlike  a  Chinese  pagoda.  A  dame  is 
seated  in  the  centre  of  each.  She  is  almost  barricadoed  about  by 
journals,  old  and  new.  She  loans  them  out  to  this  and  that  news- 
reader.  He  pays  one  sous  for  looking  through  a  single  paper ;  if 
he  double  the  sum,  he  may  read  her  entire  collection.  Twenty  gen- 
tlemen are  lounging  leisurely  about  the  garden,  the  eyes  of  each 
fixed  fast  upon  the  sheet  before  him.  The  scene  is  renewed  to  you 
wandering  through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries.  Thence  direct 
your  steps  to  the  Q^ai  VoUaire^  and  the  Q^ai  aux  Fleurs,  What 
quantities  of  reading  matter,  of  the  antique  and  of  the  new,  are  dis- 
tributed here  and  there  over  the  pavements.  Fifty  volumes  on  all 
subjects,  and  of  all  sizes,  and  each  sold  for  ten  sous,  prixjix^»  But 
you  can  go  through  hardly  one  of  the  great  streets  of  Paris  without 
seeing  half  a  dozen  times,  the  words.  Salon  de  lecture.  These  salons 
are  the  great  central  resorts  of  Parisian  news-readers.  Pausing  be- 
fore one  of  them,  you  perceive  its  windows  quite  covered  with  the 
names  of  forty  or  fifty  journals  to  be  found  within.  You  enter.  It 
is  filled.    Every  seat  is  occupied,  and  you  are  compelled  to  add 
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another  to  the  dozen  standing  readers.  Pajring  three  francfly  yon 
may  frequent  this  salon  for  a  month.  Would  you  oijoy  only  a  sin. 
gle  sitting,  you  pay  therefor  three  sous.  Notiiing  can  equal  the 
silenty  solemn  eagerness  with  which  intelligence  is  here  devoured. 
But  mark  that  ancient  grotlenuin :  he  is  just  entering.  How  grace* 
ful  is  the  bow  which  he  inclines  to  yonder  lady,  seated  behind  her 
desk,  in  neat  white  cap  and  sleek  kid  gloves,  the  gently  presiding 
divinity  of  the  salon.  He  takes  off  his  coat  and  hat,  hanging  them 
each  upon  a  peg  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chair  which  a  departing  gen. 
tleman  happens  to  leave  vacant  for  him.  He  takes  out  his  specta* 
cles,  wipes  them  slowly,  and  having  placed  a  snuff.boz  at  his  right 
hand,  begins  the  first  column  of  the  Quotidienne.  He  is  an  hMtu^ 
of  this  salon.  He  will  sit  you  yonder  for  four  hours  together,  por. 
ing  over  periodicals  and  taking  snuff.  He  perused  three  gazettes 
while  at  his  breakfast ;  he  proposes  to  enjoy  several  evening  jour- 
nals at  his  dinner,  and  at  the  theatre  he  will  regale  himself  upon  the 
Ccr9mr  and  the  little  Gazette  de  Paris*  This  gentleman  is  the  type 
of  thousands.  There  are  other  classes.  There  are  those  who  read 
periodicals  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do ;  others  because 
they  would  know  the  state  of  the  age  in  general  and  of  Paris  in  par. 
ticular ;  and  others  because  they  rejoice  to  be  in  the  fashion.  But 
this  gentleman  reads  mostly  because  it  is  his  habU.  From  some 
motive  or  other,  however,  all  read  the  journals.  The  time  has  gone 
by  when  the  Parisians  might  be  called  peculiarly  a  talking  people ; 
they  have  become  a  community  of  readers ;  and  their  reading  too 
goes  beyond  the  periodicals.  There  are,  at  this  moment,  ten  public 
libraries  open  in  Paris.     These  libraries  are  each  day  thronged. 

This  Press  is  indeed  mighty  in  revealing  the  opinions,  the  tastes, 
the  feelings,  the  interests  of  the  age.  It  is  still  mightier  in  shaping 
those  sentiments  and  interests.  Of  them  it  i^  at  the  same  time,  an 
effect  and  a  cause.  Its  power  is  what  it  should  be.  It  has  great 
causes  to  advance,  great  destinies  to  influence.  It  is  the  press  of 
one  of  the  two  vast  European  centres.  Each  day  it  heaves  a  new 
intellectual  wave  upon  the  mind  of  France.  By  it  is  that  mind 
surged  about  whithersoever  it  please.  What  shall  we  believe  in 
politics,  in  philosophy,  in  literature?  Thousands  of  these  unsub. 
stantial  men  ask  this  question,  and  these  thousands  are  willing  to 
be  governed  by  answers  from  the  press.  The  Parisian  Press  builds 
up,  and  it  pulls  down.  It  builds  up  systems,  and  beliefs,  and  dy- 
nasties,  and  it  pulls  them  down.  Journalism  is  the  King  of  Kings- 
Louis  Philippe  reigns ;  journalism  governs.  The  French  have  not 
passed  out  firom  their  old  character.  Now,  as  in  the  days  of  Rous- 
seau,  and  Voltaire,  and  Gondillac,  and  Diderot,  wrUmgt  woric 
strange  miracles  upon  their  opinions  and  their  conduct.    But  a 
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month  BiBce,  two  yoiithfijl  lovers  in  the  eouthern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, poetically  doitroyed  themselvesy  leaving  a  written  declaration 
that  they  had  so  done  to  realize  the  happy  fate  of  a  hero  and  a  he- 
roine of  whom  they  had  lately  read.  The  monster  Fieschi  deposed, 
**  quand  il-y-arait  un  peu  solides  dans  un  journal,  Pepin  me  les 
montrait/'  Alibaud  had  studied  too  deeply  for  himself  the  works 
of  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  Meunier,  the  last  assailant  of  the  life  of 
Louis  Philippe,  yesterday  declared  that  he  imbibed  a  strong  hatred 
of  the  Orleans'  family  from  having  much  read  Anquetil's  History 
of  France. 

A  movement  in  Paris  has  been  a  necessary  prologue  to  move- 
ments in  all  the  great  cities  and  villages  of  the  kingdom.  Paris 
alone  achieves  revolutions  now.  Her  Press  is  adequate  to  such 
results.  The  Departmental  Press  can  count  but  851  journals.  To 
this  number  have  they  increased  since  the  commencement  of  1885, 
at  which  time  there  were  but  299.  Paris,  with  its  one  million  of 
inhabitants,  has  nearly  half  as  many  periodicals  as  have  the  de- 
partments with  their  thirty-two  millions.  The  metropolis  is  the 
centre  of  bold  thinkers  and  of  strong  writers.  It  is  the  centre  of 
great  political* and  literary  action,  and  here  centres  the  powerful 
agitation  of  the  Press^  an  agitation  whose  results  are  not  confined 
within  these  narrow  walls,  but  which  branch  out  and  penetrate 
into  the  farthest  borders  of  the  reakn. 

Liberty  now  reigns  in  France,  say  thousands.  Is  the  French 
Press  free  t  you  ask.  May  it  publiBh  whatever  it  please,  checked 
only  by  the  fear  of  judiciid  prosecution  t  The  question  is  an  in- 
teresting one.  By  the  press,  I  mean  the  knowledge  and  the  opinions 
it  reveals,  which  in  such  revelation  becomes  the  clearest,  loudest, 
most  emphatic  exponent  of  the  progress  of  the  age.  The  constitu- 
tional charter,  in  its  article  seventh,  says : — ^  Les  Franks  ont  le 
droit  de  publier,  et  de  faire  impriroer  leurs  opinions  en  se  confor- 
mant aux  lois.  La  oensure  ne  pourra  jamais  etre  retftUie."  Un* 
der  this  article,  the  law  provides  that  any  one,  arrived  at  age  and 
enjoying  civil  rights,  may  establish  a  Pren.  This  establishment, 
however,  is  usually  made  an  association  with  a  capital  of  from  ^ye 
to  seven  hundred  thousand  francs.  If  the  journal  is  to  deal  in 
politics,  the  company  are  bound  to  deposite  with  the  government  a 
eautionmentj  or  security,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand 
francs.  The  Charte,  as  we  have  seen,  says  that  Frenchmen  may 
publish  their  opinions  en  se  eonf&rmani  aux  his.  What  now  is  the 
surface  of  the  circle  upon  which  French  law  permits  the  French 
Press  to  move ;  or  rather,  what  is  the  circumference  of  that  circle  f 
Is  it  small,  or  is  it  comprehensive  ?  An  answer  to  these  questions 
must  furnish  a  picture  of  the  condition,  authorized  by  law,  of  tbin. 
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press,  80  far  at  least  as  its  liberly  is  concerned.     That  cinsumfe- 
rence  is  small.     The  laws  prescribing  it  are  vaguely  framed»  and 
difficult  are  they  of  interpretation.     Almost  every  week  witnesses 
a  transgression  of  it.     Five  days  ago, — ^I  write  upon  the  11th  Ja. 
nuary,  1837, — ^the  Siicle^  the  Temps^  the  Ccnrtier  Frangm,  and  on 
Monday  last,  the  France^  the  QuMdieime^  the  Gazette  de  France^ 
and  on  the  Tuesday  follqwing  the  Mode^  appeared  before  the  Conr 
d'Assizes  to  answer  for  having  thus  transgressed.    The  laws  of  the 
9th  Sept.  1885,  are  those  which  have  most  fearfully  narrowed  the 
freedom  of  the  French  Press.     The  two  great  ends  which  those 
laws  contemplate — I  take  the  words  from  the  Charte  of  1830,  a 
governmental  organ — are,  first,  '<  de  detruire,  on  du  moins,  de  re- 
duire  au  silence  la  presse  anti  dynastique,"  (the  legitamist  press)  ; 
and  secondly,  ^  d'enfermer  la  presse  dynastique,  (the  opposition) 
dans  les  limites  du  droit  du  discussion."    What  are  some  of  these 
laws  ?    Whoever  **  soit  par  des  ecrits,  des  imprira^  des  dessins,  des 
gravures,  des  placards,  d^c,  d^c,  d^c."  attacks  the  principle  on 
which  the  government  of  1830  is  established  ;  or  refers  to  the  king 
the  blame  and  responsibility  of  the  acts  of  government ;  or  attributes 
the  rights  of  the  throne  of  France  to  any  other  than  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  posterity  ;  or  publicly  avows  his  adhesion  to  a  Republican, 
or  any  other  government  incompatible  with  the  charter  of  1830 ; 
or  expresses  any  threat  respecting  the  constitutional  monarchy,  or 
any  hope  or  wish  favourable  to  the  fallen  dynasty  ;  or  attacks  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  king,  or  the  inviolability  of  his  per* 
son ;  or  assails  any  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  rights  and 
authority  of  the  chambers,  or  the  established  religion : — whoever 
commits  any  of  these  ofiences,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment 
from  one  month  to  five  years,  and  with  a  fine  of  from  three  hundred 
to  six  thousand  francs.    These  are  some  of  the  famous  laws  of 
September.     Through  them  may  be  beheld  the  present  spirit  of 
French  legislation  on  the  press.     They  stand  forth,  another  living 
witness  to  the  old  truth,  that  possessors  of  political  power,  too  often 
forgetting  the  principles  which  elevated  them,  will  shake  tyranny 
with  a  cordial  hand  if  thereby  they  may  sit  surer  in  their  seats* 
It  was  an  assault  upon  the  press  which  wrought  the  last  revolution. 
For  that  assault  the  Bourbons  pine  away  in  exile  at  Prague,  -and 
Charles  X.  moulders  in  an  obscure  tomb  at  Govitz.     The  tendency 
of  recent  legislation  is  to  renew  the  scenes  of  1830.     There  are, 
moreover,  other  restrictive  laws — ^laws  of  }819  and  1822;  laws 
whose  spirit  is  severe,  and  whose  language  like  that  of  those  re- 
cently enacted  is  comprehensive  and  most  vague.     What  is  the 
publication  which  shall  constitute  an  offence?     **You  tAuM  not 
assail  the  inviolability  of  Louis  Philippe,''  says  the  law.    And  what 
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is  an  assault  upon  that  inviolability  ?    The  Journalist  is  in  perpe« 
tual  doubt.     **  You  shall  not  make  remount  to  the  King,  the  respon. 
sibilities  of  goyeramental  acts.''     What  shall  constitute  an  offence 
under  such  a  prohibition  1  Last  week  the  Sidcle  was  seixed  by  order 
of  the  minister.     In  commenting  upon  that  seizure^  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  a  government  paper  too,  says»  ^  We  have  attentively  read 
the  article  alluded  to,  and  cannot  possibly  discover  a  reason  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  minister."      What  was  that  reason?    Count 
Perril  imagined  that  therein  he  beheld  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
responsibility  of  certain  recent  public  acts  rested  not  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  ministers,  but  on  Louis  Philippe.     His  life  was  hence  en- 
dangered.    Judgment,  by  defauttf  however,  was  against  the  Sidcle. 
Its  gerant  was  condemned  in  a  fine  of  two  thousand  francs,  and  to 
an  imprisonment  for  two  months.     But  let  us  suppose  the  Journal 
acquitted.   It  is  triumphant.    Still  the  government  has  had  the  benefit 
of  the  e^zure.    It  has  harassed  the  Siecle.     It  has  interrupted  its 
free  course  into  the  hands  of  its  subscribers.     It  has  prevented  its 
feared  sentiments  from  working  their  feared  results.     A  seixure^  as 
it  is  called,  is  no  small  vexation.     It  is  made  by  a  Commissary  of 
the  Police.    Into  his  hands  is  placed,  on  a  complaint  to  a  Juge  d'ln- 
struction,  by  a  Procureur  du  Roi— the  complaint  itself  being  made 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  Justice — a  toarrant^  signed  by 
said  Judge,  ordering  him  to  go  at  once  to  the  office  of  the  journal 
oontaining  any  exceptionable  matter,  to  the  post-office,  and  to  what 
other  place  soever  it  may  be  necessary,  and  there  to  seize  upon  all 
the  copies  of  said  journal,  and  to  convey  them  to  the  registry  of  th« 
Tribunal.     The  objectionable  ideas  are  thus  arrested  ere  they  have 
passed  into  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  departments,  or  have  even 
contaminated  the  salons  of  the  metropolis.     The  censorship  is  abo- 
lished, says  the  Charter.   Alas,  itsybnn  only  is  abolished.   Its  spirit, 
its  vigour,  its  terrible  power,  still  survives.     These  seizures  are  ex- 
tremely frequent.     The  La  France  has  just  been  seized  for  repre- 
senting the  laws  of  September  as  ineffectual.     The  Messager  and 
the  Journal  de  Paris  were  lately  seized.     And  why  ?    No  reason 
uns  aeeigned*    The  act  was  denounced  as  insufferable  t3rranny.     A 
suspected  person  had  then  been  dragged  to  prison  without  an  in- 
formation of  his  crime.     Such  things,  you  will  say,  are  damning 
proofs  of  rottenness  in  the  state. 

The  objects  of  these  seizures  is  twofold :  to  harass  the  party 
whose  organ  is  thus  seized,  and  to  prevent  from  passing,  through 
this  channel,  into  the  minds  of  the  French  people,  ideas  which  may 
jeopardize  the  government  of  1630.  Behold  one  of  the  means  for 
preserving  firm  the  foundations  of  the  throne.  To  keep  in  subjec- 
tion  the  political  passions  of  France^  her  political  mouth  is  half 
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muzded.  The  legitimate  consequences  of  this  policy  begin  to  be 
revealed.  Tbe  wrathful  heart,  particularly  of  a  Frenchman,  will 
out.  If  it  may  not  speak  through  the  press,  it  will  through  the 
dagger  and  the  pistol. 

I  have  said  that  these  seizures  were  extremely  frequent*  I  have 
said  that  on  Saturday  last  the  gerant,  or  manager  of  the  Siede  wafl 
condemned  in  a  fine  and  imprisonment.  On  that  same  day  was 
likewise  the  Courrier  Franqais  brought  before  the  same  tribunal, 
for  the  similar  offence,  of  referring  to  the  king  the  blame  and 
responsibility  of  government,  and  also  for  pronouncing  the  haxot  of 
September  a  violation  of  the  charter.  Philippe  Dupin,  brother  of 
the  celebrated  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  its  defender.  The  interest 
awakened  was  general  and  intense.  Thousands  thronged  the  halls 
and  passages  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  ;  and  most  noble  personages^ 
among  whom  was  Lord  Lyndhurst,  were  seen  within  the  bar. 
AAer  many  hours  of  eloquent  attack  and  defence,  the  jury  acquitted 
the  Courrier  Franqais.  Said  blunt  Lord  Lyndhurst,  *<  You  under- 
stand little  the  nature  of  a  representative  government  to  arraign  & 
journal  for  passages  like  those  in  the  Courrier."  Said  the  Putft, 
that  stern  organ  of  doctrine  and  of  ministers :  ^  A  jury  of  impnmi^ 
sated  men  are  capable  of  deciding  only  material  questions.  They 
are  little  fit  to  judge  on  the  high  and  refined  matters  of  government 
and  of  law.  Their  verdict  does  not  disappoint  us."  You,  my  philo. 
sophical  friend,  will  doubtless  add,  that  mournful  is  the  pass  to 
which  that  country  has  come,  whose  government  assails  the  press 
and  denounces  the  jury. 

But  the  Courrier  Fran9ais  does  not  fiimish  the  most  recent  in« 
stance  in  illustration  of  my  remark.  On  Monday  last,  only  two 
days  afler  the  above-named  acquittal,  the  Gazette  de  France,  the 
Quotidienne,  and  the  La  France,  were  summoned  before  the  same 
Cour  d' Assizes.  They  had  each  published  an  objectionable  letter 
from  Goritz.  This  letter  contained  an  attack  upon  the  rights  which 
Louis  Philippe  holds  from  the  French  nation,  an  attack  upon  the 
established  order  of  succession  to  the  French  throne,  and  evidence 
of  adhesion  to  that  exiled  family  which  has  no  longer  any  rights 
belonging  to  that  throne.  They  were  all  found  guilty.  The  gwant 
of  the  first.named  journal  was  sentenced  to  four  months'  imprison, 
ment  and  a  fine  of  three  thousand  francs.  Baron  Verteuil  de 
Feuillas,  gerant  of  the  La  France,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  de- 
fence of  Berryer,  one  of  the  five  great  orators  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  hundred  francs, 
and  at  this  moment  is  in  prison  to  fulfill  the  three  months'  sentence 
pronounced  against  him.  The  gerant  of  the  Quotidienne  was  simi- 
lavly  condemned.    But  there  is  still  another  recent  instance.    On 
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Tooflday,  the  day  immediately  subseqaent  to  that  whereon  were 
prooounced  the  above  sentences,  the  La  Mode,  of  which  Coant  Na- 
gent  is  gerant,  was  arraigned  and  condemned.  It  had  published  an 
apology  for  acts  which  a  certain  law  had  forbidden  as  crimes,  and 
had  likewise  assailed  the  Royal  Family.  To  sustain  the  first 
charge,  the  journal  was  shown  to  have  spoken  thus  io  irony — <<  Pro- 
Tidence  wishes  that  the  true  servants  of  the  old  nionarchy  should 
expiate  in  chains  their  loyalty  and  their  devotion.''  The  second 
charge  was  substantiated  by  adducing  this  piece  of  waggery,  enti. 
tied  *'  Congratulations  of  the  expiring  year  1836,  to  her  successor 
1837."  *<  Don't  forget,"  says  the  old  crone,  *'  don't  forget,  my  dear 
1837,  when  you  go  to  the  Tuilleries  to  present  a  baton  d'Angelique 
to  Madame  Adelaide,  a  sugar-candy  mosque  and  a  chocolate  chau- 
firette  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  a  pretty  paper  boat  to  Mon.  de  Join- 
ville,  and  a  sweet  preserved  orange  to  Mademoiselle  Orleans."  The 
wai^ry  of  the  La  Mode  was  not  relished,  and  its  gerant  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  three  thousand  francs  and  to  an  imprison- 
ment of  one  month.  A  fearful  accumulation  of  condemnations  is 
this,  and  all  within  so  brief  a  space !  They  have  not,  indeed,  pro. 
duced  a  revolution ;  but  be  assured  that  in  the  remembering  heart  of 
the  nation  are  they  treasured  up  for  some  sad  crisis  in  the  future. 
One  feature  with  respect  to  them,  I  here  not^  down.  It  illustrates 
the  time.  When  the  Sidcle  and  the  Courrier  Fran^ais  were  tried, 
the  court-room  was  crowded,  the  Palais  de  Justice  was  all  alive  with 
Parisians.  The  excitement  was  universal,  and  now  is  each  day's 
press  abounding  with  wrathy  comments  on  those  trials.  When, 
however,  the  Quotidienne,  La  France,  La  Mode,  and  the  Gazette  de 
France  was  arraigned,  the  bar  was  nearly  empty ;  the  saUe-des- 
pas-perdus  was  stiU,  no  party  passions  rushed  fiercely  over  to  the 
isle  de  la  cit6,  and  the  sentences  pronounced  against  the  culprits 
were  almost  echoed  back  from  the  vacant  walls.  This  is  the  expla. 
nation.  The  two  first-named  journals  are  with  the  age.  The  four 
last«named  journals  are  for  the  dynasty  and  opinions  that  have 
passed  away.  Were  all  these  latter  to  be  submerged  at  once  be- 
neath the  tide  of  ministerial  indignation,  the  age  would  still  go  on. 
But  had  the  Courrier  Fran^ais  been  condemned,  the  age— I  am  of 
course  speaking  only  of  France — the  age  would  have  felt  the  blow. 
Its  feelings,  its  opinions,  its  principles  would  have  been  wounded ; 
nay,  more,  its  progress  might  for  a  moment  have  been  checked. 
Well  then  may  the  Parisian  press,  as  it  has  done  and  is  doing,  re. 
joice  in  triumph  at  this  acquittal.  It  is  one  happy  sign  of  the  pre- 
aant  time,  one  encouraging  guaranty  for  the  future. 

The  above  extracted  Laws  of  September,  1835,  and  these  in. 
stanoes  of  practice  under  them,  may  give  you  some  notion  of  the 
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freedom  of  the  French  press.  Compare  this  freedom  with  that  in 
Austria,  and  Grermanyt  and  in  Spain,  in  England,  and  the  United 
States.  To  what  place  in  the  scale  is  it  entitled!  In  fitr  less 
bondage  than  that  of  the  three  former  countries,  it  is  fiur  less  free 
than  that  of  the  two  latter.  In  the  most  tranquil  times  it  would 
be  frequently  overstepping  the  lines  traced  around  it  by  the  law. 
But  in  this  era,  this  very  year,  in  this  city,  when  and  where  political 
passions  are  up  almost  to  the  revolutionary  point,  hardly  a  day  can 
pass  without  witnessing  some  greater  or  less  transgression.  What 
is  to  be  done  t  is  the  frequently  started  question.  Remove  all  le- 
strictions,  say  some.  Let  thought  be  perfectly  emancipated  and 
free.  Let  the  untrammelled  heart  speak  forth  through  untrammdied 
language.  Vain  imagination  and  worse  than  madness.  As  if  while 
checks  are  imposed  on  all  things  else,  one  only  agent  riiould  be 
exempt— and  that  an  agent,  which,  though  girt  not  with  a  single 
sword,  nor  bearing  a  single  bayonet,  nor  pointing  a  sin^e  cannon, 
is  yet  more  wide  and  mighty  in  its  action  than  all  these  powers  pat 
together.  The  wise  question  is,  How  greai  should  be  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  French  press  ?  Are  the  Laws  of  September  snfli. 
cient,  or  should  enactments  less  or  more  severe  be  passed  t  The 
question  is  one  of  much  moment.  On  its  answer  will  depend  much 
of  the  happiness  of  France,  much  of  her  progress  onward  to  her 
mysterious  and  unknown  destinies. 

The  Revolution  of  1880  is  said  to  have  vastly  increased  the  nom- 
ber  of  readers.  A  political  cariosity  has  been  awakened  in  minds 
that  until  lately  had  half  slambeved.  The  press  has  new  political 
wants  to  provide  for.  Since  1880  have  arisen  the  Journal  General 
de  la  France,  the  Presse,  the  Sidcle,  the  Monde,  the  Charte  of  1880, 
the  Revue  du  Peuple,  and  the  Figaro.  Among  these,  you  find  what 
u  called  the  foung  press  as  contradistinguished  from  the  M ;  the 
press  of  the  jeunes  gena,  of  the  emphatically  democratic  spirits  of 
the  metropolis,  of  the  gentry  who  stalk  sublimely  about  in  sogar- 
loafed  hats,  dark  down^hanging  locks,  and  enormous  eyes,  horribly 
glowering.  This  is  the  press  which  assumes  to  be  the  peculiar  con« 
servator  of  political  liberty.  To  secure  its  immediate  success^  a 
diminished  price  was  resolved  on.  The  fourteen  great  daily  periodi* 
cals  of  Paris  were  furnished  at  the  rate  of  eighty  francs  per  annum. 
Some  of  these  were  even  more  expensive  to  the  departments.  The 
Echo  de  France  and  the  Temps,  for  instanoe,  were  eighty  francs  for 
Paris,  and  one  hundred  for  the  departments.  The  Presse  and  the 
Sidcle  appear  daily  for  forty  francs  per  annum.  Herein  arises  a 
question  a  little  interesting  to  subscribers.  If  the  forty  franc  press 
can  be  successfully  sustained,  how  enoimoos  is  the  extortion  of  those 
joomals  whose  Bobseription  price  is  twice  as  great   Thefi^t 
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to  be  tfaii ;  the  eighty  franc  preas  makes  a  Mr  profit ;  tiw  forty 
firaDc  press  is  a  hMing  concern*  Take  two  difierent  sets  of  caka- 
lations.  Here  is  the  JSurDpe,  a  j<tjmal  of  monarchical  and  popular 
interests,  proposing  to  establish  itself  on  a  support  of  forty  francs 
per  annum.  like  most  of  the  French  periodicals,  it  is  the  property 
of  a  company.  The  capital  is  seven  hundred  and  ^tty  thousand 
francs ;  the  price  of  its  shares  is  five  hundred  francs  each,  and  its 
existence  will  terminate  in  thirty  years.  The  Marquis  de  Jouffiroy 
is  to  be  its  editor  in  chief  ^  and  the  Viscount  Charles  de  Pina  its 
responsible  gerant.  Ten  thousand  subscribers  are  to  be  upon  its 
list.  The  cost  of  the  journal  for  so  numerous  a  list — ^including 
every  item,  even  to  the  stamp  duty,  which  for  each  journal  ranges 
between  three  and  five  sous,  according  to  the  size  of  it— will  be  five 
hundred  and  twenty.three  thousand  firancs  per  annum.  Its  profits, 
firom  subscription  alone,  including  the  increased  charge  upon  the 
copies  furnished  to  the  departments,  will  amount  to  four  hundred 
and  fifty-six  thousand  francs.  Here  remain,  you  perceive,  sixty. 
seven  thousand  francs.  How  will  this  loss  be  covered  t  The  an- 
swer  iSfhythe  adoertieemenU^  which  are  reckoned  upon  to  the  value 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  per  annum,  and  which 
wiU  not  only  cover  that  Ices,  but  yield,  over  and  above,  a  clear  profit 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  francs,  or  more  than 
twenty-four  per  cent,  on  the  original  capital.  It  is  then  to  the  ad* 
Mrtttementff,  which,  by  the  way,  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
sous  per  Itne,  that  these  gentlemen  look  for  the  profitable  investment 
of  their  money.  It  is  the  source  indeed  upon  which  rely,  not  only 
the  forty  franc  journals,  but  all  the  journals  of  the  metropolis.  And 
from  this  state  of  things.it  results  that  every  additional  subscriber 
is  a  positive  injury  to  the  treasury  of  the  company,  inasmuch  as 
each  paper  costs  six  or  seven  francs  more  than  each  subscriber 
pays.  The  above  calculation,  like  all  those  which  I  have  seen  by 
the  forty  franc  press,  seems  to  be  combined  out  of  most  exaggerated 
elements.  The  product  of  the  advertisements,  for  instance,  is  from 
an  estimate  unquestionably  too  large,  particularly  since  there  are 
eight  periodicals  in  Paris  whose  only  business  is  to  publish  anmmcest 
at  from  five  to  ten  sous  the  line.  An  eighty  franc  journal,  when 
lately  interrogated  on  this  subject,  declared,  that  with  a  support  of 
five  thousand  subscribers,  it  lost  ^ve  francs  on  each  copy,  and  that 
this  loss  was  covered  by  its  advertisements,  whose  value  was  seven* 
ty-five  thousand  francs  per  annum.  How  then,  you  ask,  can  the 
new  forty  franc  press  sustain  itself?  That  press  itself  only  knows. 
There  are,  doubtless,  mysterious  agents  here  at  work-regents  who 
long  to  see  their  opinions  propagated,  and  who  are  nothing  loath  to 
eontribute  nione3rs  therefor.    This,  however*  is  true,  the  cheap  and 
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yepablican  press  has  a  wide  oiFcolatioiit  and  exerts  among  certain 
classes  an  influence  which  the  monarchical  party  woald  gladly 
counteract,  and  therefore  is  it  about  sending  the  **  Europe  *^  into 
the  field. 

These  commencing  enterprises  to  cheapen  the  means  of  know* 
ledge  may  be  hailed  as  happy  omens  for  France*  And  yet,  peihapa, 
you  may  imagine  that  much  is  hazarded  in  this  remark.  Tou  may 
say  that  hardly  yet  are  the  minds  which  those  low-priced  papers 
reach,  prepared  for  the  doctrines  which  they  contain*  This,  alaa ! 
may  be  too  true*  And  yet  methinks  that  through  those  enterpriaes 
I  can  perceive  a  spirit  of  much  promise ;  a  spirit  whose  future  ac- 
tion shall  be  for  the  general  good  of  the  kingdom ;  a  spirit  which 
shall  have  some  generous  sympathy,  not  with  a  few  thousands,  but 
with  many  millions ;  a  spirit  which  AbXL  pass  from  the  first  and  se- 
cond classes,  to  better  inform  the  thirds  (a  class,  by  the  way,  quite 
unlike  that  tiers  ^tatf  for  whom  Sieyes  sent  forth  his  famous 
pamphlet,)  and  to  illuminate  even  the  fourth ;  a  spirit  which  shaM 
ere  long  burst  away  from  the  narrow  thraldom  of  politics,  and  as* 
cending  into  spheres  less  passionate  and  more  useful,  disseminata 
therefirom  the  truths  of  practical,  material,  and  industnal  philosophy, 
whose  application  alone  can  thoroughly  develope  the  great  mass  of 
half  inactive  energy  now  in  France.  The  general  mind  wants 
light,  not  on  the  subject  of  politics,  but  on  this  practical  theme-— 
the  best  mode  of  using  the  industry,  and  of  working  put  the  material 
happiness  of  the  nation*  It  is  among  the  duties  of  the  press  to  fiir* 
nish  this  light,  and  on  such  terms  that  a22,  the  lowest  as  well  as 
those  less  low,  the  poorest  as  well  as  those  less  poor,  may  enjoy  its 
influence.  Cheap,  and  at  the  same  time  practically  usefiil  periodi- 
cals, are  a  sort  of  phenomena  in  France.  Hence  very  general  ig- 
norance of  those  new  and  widely  extended  agents  of  industry,  so 
well  understood  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  What  do 
twenty-eight  millions  of  the  people  of  the  departments  know  of  raiU 
roads,  and  canals,  and  those  thousand  engines  of  physical  develope- 
ment,  with  which  your  every  American  is  nearly  as  familiar  as  with 
household  words  7  Absolutely  nothing.  Into  their  own  and  their  pre- 
decessor's ears  has  been  daily  dinged  for  centuries  nothing  but  ^lory ; 
glory  in  the  shape  of  conquests,  and  columns,  and  triumphal  arches. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  roused  into  action  only  by  the  sound  of  a 
drum,  the  sight  of  a  flag,  and  the  strains  qf  a  patriotic  song.  The 
tiaie,  however,  is  coming,  if  it  have  not  already  arrived,  when  other 
words  and  other  objects  are  to  be  dear  to  them.  They  are  enter- 
ingy  in  this  advanced  stage  of  their  existence,  among  ideas,  which 
in  the  American  Republic  are  the  fortunate  possession  of  its  in- 
fancy ;  ideas  whose  application  will  confer  happiness  of  a  more 
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■ubBtantial  character  upon  the  general  people,  and  which,  it  is 
piously  hopedi  the  preas,  the  disenthralled  and  much  enlightened 
press  of  France,  will  hasten  to  popularize* 

The  daily  press,  thus  costly  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  so  from  a  sort  of 
necessity,  since  it  has  in  its  employ  the  highest  alnlities  in  peptics 
and  literature*  Journalism  here  is  an  equally  important  and  sue- 
oessiul  path  to  influenee  and  puUic  station,  as  is  the  bar  in  the 
United  States*  Thiers  was  called  from  his  editor's  desk  in  the  office 
of  the  Journal  des  Debats  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  France ; 
and  Guizot  has  been  as  much  distinguished  for  his  newspaper  arti. 
cles,  as  for  his  History  of  the  English  Revolution,  or  even  for  his 
Essays  on  French  HiBtory*  Thus  is  the  daily  press,  the  leacting 
press*  Few  are  the  weekly  papers,  and  fewer  are  the  monthly  ma- 
gazines ;  and  as  for  reoiewSf  Paris  cannot  produce  a  periodical  to 
which  an  Englishman  or  an  American  would  for  an  instant  think 
of  giving  that  name*  The  Revue  de*  deux  Mondes  is  the  largest 
and  most  expensive,  demanding  from  you,  as  it  does,  fifty-six  francs 
per  annum*  It  ranks  highest*  It  is  that  through  which  Mignet, 
Victor  Cousin,  and  other  distinguished  literary  or  political  men 
make,  now  and  then,  communications  to  the  world*  But  large  as 
it  is,  each  number  of  the  New- York  Knickerbocker  contains  more 
than  its  entire  semi-monthly  quantity  of  matter*  Then  come  the 
Revue  de  Paris,  La  France  Litteraire,  and  the  Journal  du  Nord* 
They  are  still  smaller,  and  have  to  do  with  none  other  than  literary 
topics*  The  Edinburgh  Review  commenced  for  England  and 
America  a  new  era  in  periodical  poUication*  Its  great  example 
did  not  extend  across  the  Channel*  France  is  still  the  land  of 
merely  newspapers  and  magazines* 

One  feature  characterizing  a  large  portion  of  this  periodical  press, 
I  wish  for  a  moment  to  advert  to*  The  anonymous  does  not  pre« 
vail  therein.  The  ammymffuSf  that  shield  behind  which  too  often 
may  be  couched  assuming  mediocrity,  party  rancour,  personal  re* 
sentment,  and  all  dishonourable  motives*  I  will  not,  as  perhaps 
might  be  done,  attribute  this  feature  to  the  same  cause  which  many 
are  pleased  to  think  has  created  the  vast  preponderance  of  letters 
and  memoirs  in  French  literature ;  to  wit,  French  vanity*  I  will 
not  too  closely  scrutinize  the  cause*  I  look  only  at  the  fact*  Very 
generally  do  I  find  that  these  periodical  writers,  both  male  and  fe« 
male,  send  forth  their  names  in  company  with  their  articles  to  the 
world*  Before  me  lies  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes*  I  see  therein  a  very  powerful  and  severe  attack  upon  the 
right  of  M*  Guizot  to  his  recent  admission  into  the  Academic  Fran, 
qaise*  At  the  conclusion  of  that  article  I  am  happy  to  find  the 
name  of  Gustavo  Planches*    The  politics  of  M*  Planches  are  dia- 
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metrically  opposed  to  those  of  M«  Guizot.    I  get  at  the  true  value 
of  his  criticism  through  the  light  shed  over  it  by  this  knowledge. 
A  recent  number  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  contained  a  favourable 
notice  of  a  new  work  on  the  History  of  Normandy,     I  read  that 
notice  with  pleasant  confidence,  for  its  signature  advised  me  that  it 
eame  from  a  qualified  pen,  from  the  pen  of  a  professor  of  history 
at  the  Sorbonne*     A  very  entertaining  and  graphic  sketch  of  the 
fashions,  and  of  certain  salons  in  Paris,  lately  appeared  in  the  Revue 
de  Paris.    The  name  appended  to  it  was  of  a  fashionable  lady  who 
is  habitually  moving  in  those  salons*     Operas,  and  dramas,  and 
authors  are  daily  criticised*     The  criticism  has  the  endorsement  of 
a  friend  or  foe.     Tales,  and  essays,  and  poetical  scraps,  are  con- 
stantly arresting  your  eye  ;  they  do  more,  they  arrest  your  thought, 
for  you  perceive  them  to  be  from  the  genius  of  Paul  de  Kock,  of 
La  mar  tine,  or  of  Madame  Amable  Sastu.     Is  this  as  it  should  be  ? 
I  doubt  not,  my  undisguising  friend,  that  you  will  unhesitatingly 
answer.  Yet.    You  know  very  well  that  there  are  twenty  reasons 
tigainti  the  anonymous  in  literature  and  in  politics,  where  there  is 
imefor  it.    You  are  aware  that  a  million  of  readers  have  an  interest 
in  knowing  the  name,  and  capacities,  and  motives  of  one  who  as- 
sumes to  guide  and  instruct  them,  while  but  the  author  alone  can 
have  an  interest  in  cloaking  himself  in  darkness*    There  may  be 
exceptions.     It  may  be  well  to  have  a  Junius,  now  and  then,  hold- 
ing up  a  mirror  to  iniquity  and  corruption  from  his  impenetrable 
^  Stat  nominis  umbra."    It  may  even  be  well  to  have  some  works 
of  romantic  fiction,  like  Waverly  and  its  successors,  surrounded  for 
a  time  by  the  charm  of  an  unknown  and  invisible  source.     But 
should  not  these  exceptions  be  few  t  should  not  the  rule  and  general 
practice  be  otherwise  ?  should  not  an  author's  name  be  usually  re- 
vealed t   would  not  such  revelation  be  more,  compatible  with  good 
morals,  than  is  the  system  of  the  anonjrmous  ?    In  the  wide  depart, 
ment  of  criticism  would  its  influence  be  chiefly  felt — a  department 
in  which,  under  the  anonymous,  vast  abiUties  are  frequently  im- 
pelled into  action  by,  to  say  no  worse,  most  questionable  motives* 
Why  has  periodical  writing  been,  in  this  respect,  so  generally  ex- 
cepted from  the  other  vehicles  of  thought  ?    Neither  the  musical 
composer,  nor  the  painter,  nor  the  sculptor,  sends  forth  his  works  to 
be  appreciated  without  his  name*     Entertaining  the  views  which  I 
do  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  think  that  herein  is  the  French 
periodical  press  far  before  the  English  and  the  American.     I  see 
therein,  moreover,  another  illustration  of  the  boldness  and  self- 
possession  of  French  character.    The  smallest  offspring  of  genius 
or  taste  in  France  bean  its  parent's  name  upon  its  forehead  without 
fear,  and,  what  is  more,  without  mmnaite  Aonfs* 
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I  have  said  that  wide  and  general  is  tbe  representation  of  this 
oommunity  by  the  press.     I  have  said  that  every  interest  has  its 
appropriate  organ  revealing  and  maintaining  it^  feebly  or  with 
strength.*    The  largest  subject  of  the  Parisian  press  is  poUHes. 
Then  comes  the  theahre.    Are  you  surprized  to  find  such  the  cha* 
racter  of  its  second  great  absorbing  topic  ?    Be  assured  'tis  most 
veritable.    I  speak  from  my  own  experience  thereupon,  for  the  brief 
time  within  which  I  have  resolved  to  confine  my  observations* 
Every  day's  reading  has  added  to  my  proofs.    Indeed,  it  was  but  a 
few  hours  since,  that  in  glancing  my  eye  through  the  Charte  of 
1830,  the  Journal  des  Debate,  the  Quotidienne,  the  National  of 
1884,  the  Courrier  Fran^ais,  and  the  Monde,  I  found  more  than 
one  thirdj  aye,  one  Mrd  of  the  columns  of  these  gravest  of  the  Pari- 
sian joumids  covered  with  articles  under  these  titles — **  Lastufie  ;** 
*"  Vaudeville ;"  «<  Opera ;"  **  La  Fontaine  et  Moliere ;"  **  Theotre  de 
la  Porte  San  Martin  ;"  **  Mademoiselle  Mars ;"  dec  dec.  inc.  dec. 
dec     There  exists  no  parallel  to  these  and  similar  instances  that 
might  be  named,  in  the  press  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
not  even  the  German.    After  politics  and  the  theatres,  may  be 
placed,  kaOf  literature^  scieneOf  and  art.    Next  come  tbib  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  industrial  interests ;  and  last  of  all  must  be  named 
maraUtif  and  religion.    Feeble,  indeed,  is  their  note,  and  seldom 
heard  amidst  the  hoarse  surrounding  brawl.     Read  for  one  montfat 
as  they  are  regularly  published,  all  the  periodicals  of  Paris,  then 
gather  into  one  recollection  all  which  they  contain  upon  these  two 
subjects,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  burdened  is  your  me* 
mory*    The  theatres  have  nine  periodicals  almost  exclusively  de- 
voted to  their  single  cause ;  and,  as  I  have  just  said,  you  can  hardly 
find  a  journal  in  all  Paris  that  does  not,  each  day,  treat  more  or  less 
of   actors,  actresses,  dancers,  singers,  operas,  and  .vaudevilles. 
The  Revue  Catholique,  University,  Archives  du  Christianisme, 
Revue  Reltgieuse  et  Edefiante,  and  two  or  three  more  inferior  pub- 
lications, are  all  which   religion  has  to  maintain  her  intmrests. 
Now  and  thent  indeed,  the  Echo  de  la  Jeune  France,  the  Univers, 
and  four  or  five  other  periodicals,  grant  a  scanty  column  to  a  reli- 

*  As  a  specimen  of  what  some  of  these  Deriodlcals  promise^  I  transcribe  the 
following  from  the  prospectus  of  the  La  Jmnde.  Do  you  not  behold  therein  a 
moustachoed  Frenchman,  conscious  that  he  belongs  to  la  gremde  natutn  7 

"  The  Monde  shall  be  an  arena  open  to  all  ideas;  a  kind  of  intellectual  con- 
gress, where  all  the  people  shall  have  their  adyocate,  and  even  their  representa- 
tive. To  study  conscientiously  the  institutions,  the  manners,  and  tbe  literature 
of  aU  nations,  to  substitute  an  enlightened  cosmopoliHsme  for  that  exclusive  na- 
lionalisme  which  retards  the  flight  of  every  idea  of  general  proeress ;  in  other 
words,  to  hasten  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  matariaf  powers  of  so- 

Bin  direaing  their  action  towards  the  same  end  of  civilization ;  such  is  the 
9U  polUiqu€  of  the  editors  of  the  Mmtde.  It  has  correspondence  with  Egypt, 
etertburgh,  United  States,  Ac  dec.  &c." 
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gious  commiuiicatioii.  What  is  leaflb  some  of  the  great  daily  jour- 
nal! announce  with  their  titles  that  they  defend  the  monarchical 
and  reUgwua  interests  of  Europe.  Vain  annunciation,  hacked  by 
no  language*  no  action,  and  followed  by  no  results.  But  read  these 
religious  periodicals.  What  do  they  contain  ?  Clear  and  eloquent 
revelations  of  human  duty  ?  appeals  to  whatsoever  is  generoust  and 
noble,  and  immortal  in  the  heart  ?  words  of  consolation  and  instruo- 
tion,  teaching  men  how  to  live,  and  that  still  sterner  duty,  how  to 
die  ?  Hardly  a  sentence  upon  these  themes.  Filled  are  they  with 
cold  and  ice-bound  essajrs  on  intangible  generalities,  or  acrimo- 
nious criticism  of  the  Abb6  Lemeunais  new  book  on  the  '^  Afiairs  of 
Rome,"  or  barren  notices  of  the  most  barren  facts  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  time.  There  is  no  periodical  in  Paris,  no,  nor  in  all 
France,  corresponding  to  the  Jleooridsr,  the  CArtffianfsaaisnsr,  and 
to  twenty  other  zealous  publications  on  religious  topics,  which  your 
memory  may  readily  recall  as  flourishing  within  the  limits  of  your 
own  single  state.     And  yet  all  religions  are  tolerated  in  France. 

And  nowlseemto  hear  your  question.  Pray,  why  is  this  eztraordi- 
nary  dearth  whereof  you  have  just  spoken,  and  that  too  in  a  country 
which  daily  claims  to  be  the  most  civiliaed  of  modem  nations  ?  I 
remark  first,  that  nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  wont  to  place 
themselves,  aye,  and  to  be  placed  by  others,  very  high  in  the  scale 
of  civiliasation  merely,  though  sanctified  by  not  one  jot  of  religion, 
nor  even  of  morality :  and  secondly,  I  say  that  nothing  less  than  a 
picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  Paris,  and  the  kingdom  whereof  it 
is  the  metropolis,  could  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  query 
proposed.  With  that  picture  before  you,  you  would  doubtless  say, 
^to  be  sure  a  zealous  moral  and  religious  presi  is  needed  in  France, 
but  nobody  loante  it."  There  is  no  sMmf  in  the  heart  of  the  P^- 
sians  for  moral  and  religious  ideas  from  their  press,  as  there  is  for 
political  and  literary  ideas,  and  for  news  and  discussions  about  the 
theatre.  This  remark  implies  a  rather  deplorable  state  of  society ; 
and  yet  however  deplorable  you  may  imagine  such  state  to  be,  I 
can  hardly  doubt  that  on  examination  you  would  find  facts  perti- 
nent enough,  and  in  sufficient  numbers,  to  make  your  imagination  a 
substantial  verity.  The  non-existence  of  a  moral  and  religious 
press  in  Paris  is  both  a  cause  and  an  efiect.  It  is  one  cause  of  the 
absence  of  the  want  just  alluded  to,  and  likewuBe  is  it  an  efiect  of 
such  absence. 

With  me,  you  will  deem  it  a  matter  of  serious  regret  that  so 
worthy  an  agent  as  that  whereof  I  have  been  speaking,  can  get  no 
foothold  in  Paris.  Amidst  the  warring  opinions,  the  countless 
tastes,  the  pleasures  ceaseless  and  tumultuous,  of  this  all-absorbing 
centre  of  European  life,  there  is  but  one  voice  to  which  the  uni- 
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renal  ear  is  attentive,  one  teacher  by  which  the  universal  heart  is 
willing  to  be  instracted*  That  yoice,  that  teacher,  is  the  press.  But 
that  press  pours  out  ten  thousand  sentiments  on  politics  for  every 
single  thought  it  utters  on  religion.  It  gives  fifty  columns  to  the 
theatre  and  the  opera,  while  it  grudges  a  brief  paragraph  to  the 
cause  of  good  morals. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  Parisian  press  demanded  at  its 
helm  not  only  a  fearless  and  intelligent,  but  likewise  a  righteous 
spirit,  surely  that  time  is  the  present.  Prosers  as  well  as  poets 
have  been  pleased  to  call  thii  the  transition  age  for  France.  She 
is  neither  in  the  darkness  nor  yet  in  the  day,  but  moving  in  a  twi- 
light,  not,  we,  trust  of  the  evening,  but  of  the  mom.  Crepuscular 
shadows  are  diooting  athwart  her  zenith  and  her  horizon.  Through 
them  stalk  drearily  and  fiuntly  the  spirits  of  the  time,  responding 
not  to  the  mournful  question.  Whither  are  ise  tending. 

"  De  quel  nom  te  nommer,  heure  trouble  on  nous  sommef  1 
Tous  lea  fronts  son!  baign^s  de  livides  sueurs 
Dans  lea  hauteurs  du  del  et  dans  le  coeur  des  hommes, 
Les  \iMxnm  partout  se  melent  anx  lueurs. 

Croyaaoes,  passions,  desespoir,  eaperanoes 

Rien  n'est  dans  le  grand  jour,  et  rien  n'est  dans  la  nuit." 

Victor  Hugo. 

Under  tiiese  ha]f.blighted  heovens  men  grope  about  for  footholds 
for  their  faith  in  philosophy,  literature,  in  progress,  and  in  govern* 
ment.  To  lead  them  aright  should  be  one  constant  vocation  of  the 
press.  And  weO  may  that  press  tremble  and  half  shrink  from  con. 
templating  the  responsible  tasks  that  lie  before  it.  And  righteous 
indeed  must  be  its  aims,  and  firmly  fixed  must  be  its  good  prin- 
ciples, if  it  would  walk  erect  and  with  authority  through  these  um 
quiet  and  contradictory  times.  France  is  indeed  not  now  in  a  re. 
volution ;  she  is  not  in  the  cataract  and  mad  plunge  of  waters ;  but 
stiU  darkly  and  mournfully  flows  on  her  destiny,  with  many  a  bubble 
here  and  there  to  recall  the  late  disturbance  of  its  stream.  **  We 
live  in  the  midst  of  ominous  events,"  shouted  but  a  few  da3rs  since 
the  stem  legitimist  voice  of  Berryer  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Hiiiwords  still  ring  in  my  ear.  I  look  around  me  frpm  this  centre 
of  the  destinies  of  France.  I  see  its  King  just  saved  from  the  pis- 
tol of  another  assassin ; — ^I  see  him  delivering  his  opening  speech 
to  the  assembled  Chambers,  while  at  his  left  hand  aits  his  Queen, 
sobbing  and  in  tears  ; — I  see  in  those  chambers  countenances  all 
anxiou%  and  I  hear  whispers  spreading  from  ear  to  ear  the  rumour 
that  but  a  few  moments  since  the  peace  of  all  France  was  perilled 
in  the  peril  of  the  monarch ; — ^I  see  the^National  Guards  excluded 
from  the  Tuilleries  on  the  occasion  of  the  felicitations  of  the  open- 
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ing  year  ;-*I  see  numerous  literary  aasociatioiia  foibiddeoy  by  fear* 
their  usual  privilege  of  personally  congratulating  the  royal  fiuniiy 
on  the  same  occasion ; — ^I  see  each  day  five»  or  ten,  or  twenty  ar- 
rests of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  from  suspicion  of  political  con- 
spiracy ;— I  see  these  citizens  arraigned  before  the  tribunals,  or  lin- 
gering in  the  prisons  ;<^-I  see  a  military  insurrection  attempted  in 
Alsatia  under  the  name  of  Napoleon,  by  one  in  whose  veins  runs 
the  blood  of  the  Emperor ;—  I  see  the  courts  of  France  crowded 
each  day  with  trials  of  men,  and  women,  and  children,  for  crimes  of 
the  most  atrocious  character ;— I  see  the  Sabbath  day  univeraaUy 
desecrated,  and  the  obligations  of  morality  whistled  to  the  winds ; — 
I  see  the  trial  by  jury  assailed  by  the  confidential  journal  of  the 
government  ;-*I  see  the  liberty  of  the  press  attacked,  the  organs  of 
public  opinion  arraigned  day  after  day  before  the  tribunals  of  the 
country,  their  managers  oppressed  by  enormous  fines,  and  doomed 
to  ignominious  imprisonments  ;<^I  see  France  saddened  by  late  re- 
verses in  the  field  of  battle ; — ^I  see  her  public  mind  fiercely  divided 
and  in  doubt  on  the  momentous  subject  of  the  Spanish  revolution, 
and  down  upon  her  I  see  frowning  the  jealousy,  the  hatred,  the  am- 
bition of  the  absolute  powers  of  the  North.  I  see  these  things,  and 
note  them  as  types  of  the  times.  Are  they  likewise  prophetic  types 
of  the  future  ?  In  the  midst  of  them,  difiicult  and  responsible  indeed 
must  be  the  action  of  that  organ  which  presumes  so  largely  to  lead, 
to  guide,  and  to-  govern.  Whoever  wishes  well  to  a  great  people, 
striving  to  be  still  greater  and  happier,  must  wish  well  to  that  organ. 
Shall  that  nation  realize  in  the  fbture  the  hopes  it  loves  to  entertain 
in  the  present  7  will  that  press,  walking  hand  in  hand  with  that  na- 
tion, be  faithful  to  its  high  and  solemn  duties?  Time,  thou  alone 
canst  reveal  the  answer.  J.  J.  J. 


THE  TIRED  HUNTER.* 

Rest  thee,  old  hunter  I  the  evening  cool 

Will  sweetly  breathe  on  thy  heated  brow, 
Thy  dogs  will  lap  of  the  shady  pool ; 

Th6u  art  very  weary — oh,  rest  thee  now ! 
Thou  hast  wandered  far  through  mazy  woods, 

Thou  hast  trodden  the  bright-plumed  birds'  retreat, 
Thou  hast  broken  in  on  their  solitudes, — 

Oh,  give  some  rest  to  thy  tired  feet  I 

*  BunsMed  iKjr  a  palntii«  of  FIAcr.  la  die  Autbor't 


▼nioii.'i  TOMB.  ATI 

There'!  not  a  nook  in  the  Ibnet  wide 

Nor  a  leafy  dell  unknown  to  thee ; 
Thy  step  hae  been  where  no  sounde,  beside 

The  msCle  of  wings  in  the  sheltering  tree, 
The  sharp,  clear  cry  of  the  startled  game, 

The  wind's  low  murmnr,  the  tempest's  roar, 
The  bay  that  followed  thy  gon's  sure  aim 

Or  thy  whistle  shrill,  were  heard  before. 

Then  rest  thee!— thy  wife  in  her  oottage-door, 

Shading  her  eyes  firom  the  sun's  keen  ray, 
Peers  in  the  forest  beyond  the  moor, 

To  haU  thy  coming  ere  fell  of  day  ;— 
But  thou  art  a  score  of  miles  from  home, 

And  the  hues  of  the  kindling  Autumn  leayes 
Ght>w  brown  in  the  shadow  of  Eyening's  dome. 

And  swing  to  the  rush  of  the  freshening  breece. 

Thou  must  eren  rest  t  for  thou  canst  not  tread, — 

Till  yon  star  in  the  zenith  of  midnight  glows. 
And  a  sapphire  light  oyer  Earth  is  spread, — 

The  place  where  thy  wife  and  babes  repose. 
Rest  thee  awhile— and  then  journey  on 

Through  the  wide  forest  and  oyer  the  moor; — 
Then  call  to  thy  dogs  and  fire  thy  gun — 

And  a  taper  will  gleam  from  thy  cottage-door  t 

P.  B. 


VIRQIL'S  TOMB. 

On  the  steep  hill  of  Pausillepo  stands 
The  tomb  of  Virgil.    Sacred  is  the  ground ; 
Sacred  the  gale  that  scatters  leayes  around ; 
Sacred  the  laurel- wreaths,  that  pilgrim  hands 
From  climes  remote  strew  o'er  the  hallowed  shrine 
Of  Mantua's  bard,  the  glowing,  the  diyine  I 
Precipitous  and  wild  the  mountain  lifts 
Its  shattered  summits  mid  the  cloudy  rifts— 
And  from  deep  fissures  spring  the  ilex  trees, 
With  flowering  shrubs  and  iyy  oyergrown ; 
On  a  lone  cliff,  more  broken  than  the  rest, 
The  weary  traveller,  ascending,  sees 
A  small,  rude  building,  guarded  by  the  crest 
Of  a  huge  rock,  beseamed  with  scars,  yet  strewn 
With  silyer  mosses,  like  the  thin  gray  hajr 
Around  the  forehead  of  a  warrior  old  :— 
That  aged  rock  the  mountain  seems  to  hold 
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Upon  its  shoulders,  with  the  pious  care 
Of  brave  iEneas,  as  firom  Troy  he  bore 
Father  Anchises  to  the  sea-gin  shore  I 
There  is  the  tomb  of  Virgil  1 — ^in  those  walls 
Robbed  of  its  ashes  stands  the  holy  urn : 
Softened  yet  clear  the  morning's  radiance  fall^^^ 
Where  incens»4apers  should  for  ever  bum — 
Along  the  vaulted  roof^  the  winding  aisle : 
There,  like  a  priestess,  feeding  the  pure  flame 
Upon  the  altar,  evening  pours  her  smile ; 
And  there,  blue  midnight  spreads  her  starry  shield, 
(Such  power,  O  Pallas,  co«dd  thine  agis  yidd  1) 
To  guard,  undimmed,  the  splendour  of  his  fame  1 

P.  B. 
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**  And  lo !  upon  my  fixed,  deUc hied  ken 
Appeared  tJie  loyal  Fays. — &me  by  degrees 
Crept  from  the  primrose  buds  that  opened  there. 
And  some  from  bell-shaped  blossoms  like  the  bees, 
Some  from  the  dewy  meads  and  rushy  leas, 
Flew  up  like  chafers  when  the  rustics  pass ; 
Some  m>m  the  rivers,  others  horn  tall  trees, 
Dropp'd  like  shed  blossoms,  silent  to  the  grass. 
Spirits  and  elfins  small,  of  every  class. 

" '  Where  be  those  old  divinities  foriom 

That  dwelt  in  trees  or  haunted  in  a  stream  1 
Alas !  their  memories  are  dimmed  and  torn. 
Like  the  remainder  tatters  of  a  dream ; 
So  will  it  fare  with  our  poor  thrones  I  deem ; 
For  us  the  same  dark  trench  oblivion  delves. 
That  holds  the  wastes  of  every  human  scheme. 
O  spare  us  then,^-and  these  our  pretty  elves, 
We  soon  alas  I  shall  perish  of  ourselves  1' " 

Hood^s  PUa  of  tAe  Midmmmtr  f^airies. 

The  origin  of  those  auperstitioiui,  which  peopled  the  rocks,  the 
w^ods,  and  the  streams  with  beings  of  the  imagination,  is  matter  of 
curious  inquiry ;  and  it  is  only  by  tracing  these  superstitions  back 
to  their  origin,  and  ascertaining  how  they  result  from  the  very  na« 
ture  of  man  and  his  position  in  the  universe,  that  we  can  be  aware 
of  the  real  dignity  and  interest  that  belong  to  the  subject.  An  emi- 
nent English  scholar,  has  stated  the  process  by  which  the  human 
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mind  arriTed  at  tiw  conception  of  such  beings,  in  nearly  the  follow, 
ing  manner  :— 

Let  us  divest  ourselves  for  a  moment  of  all  the  trammels  of  edu- 
cation  and  social  refinement,  and  carrying  with  us  only  that  portion 
of  our  nature  which  is  universal,  go  back  to  that  period  of  early 
time  when  <*man  first  walked  abroad  upon  the  new-created  earth." 
We  find  tiie  human  race,  hitherto  but  small,  located  in  those  regions 
of  the  earth  where  the  beams  of  the  sun  dispense  a  radiance  un- 
known  in  our  cold  climes,  and  where  nature  is  clothed  in  a  garb  of 
surpassing  beauty  and  luxuriance.    The  inhabitant  of  such  coun- 
tries  would  naturally  become  a  worshipper  of  the  external  face  of 
nature :  his  pursuits,  his  exercises,  his  amusements  were  all  in  the 
open  air,  and  he  prayed  and  sacrificed  in  the  &ce  of  heaven.     By 
a  natural  impulse  of  gratitude  and  admiration  he  would  be  led  to 
deify  the  fountains  and  rivers  which  purified  him,  the  winds  which 
lefirashed  him,  the  sun  and  moon  which  lighted  him.     He  looked 
upon  the  magnificent  work  of  creation,  and  his  thoughts  were  car- 
ried up  to  a  Being  who  was  above  all,  and  over  all,  who  must  have 
been  the  author  and  fashioner  of  so  divine  a  work.    He  then  turned 
his  thoughts  inward  upon  himself,  his  own  existence  and  powers. 
If  these  exist,  he  would  say,  if  there  is  a  €rod — a  Jove — or  a  Bra- 
mah,  according  to  what  his  fiiith  might  be  ;  and  if  I  myself  have  a 
real  existence,  why  are  there  not  other  beings  of  the  same  essential 
nature,  of  the  same  essence,  difiering  only  in  the  modes  of  their  ex- 
istence.    This  thought  would  be  aided    and  encouraged  by  that 
earnest  S3nnpathy,  that  strong  yearning  after  a  communication,  a 
real  converse  with  Nature,  which  is  sometimes  felt  even  by  civilized 
and  sophisticated  man;  and  he  would  finally  create  for  himself 
these  beings,  by  breathing  into  the  powers  of  nature  the  vivid  and 
strong  conoeptioBs  of  his  own  imagination.* 

But  although  the  imagination  had  gone  so  fiir  as  to  people  the 
external  world  with  the  beings  of  its  own  creation,  still  the  craving 
for  more  fixed  and  pMmanent  attributes  of  existence  in  such  beings 
was  not  yet  unsatisfied.  They  were  as  yet  only  invisible  influ- 
ences ;  they  were  too  abstract  uid  spiritual  to  be  constantly  within 
the  apprehension  of  so  limited  and  sensual  a  being  as  man.  It  was 
necessity,  therefore,  to  endow  them  with  a  form  which  might  pre- 
sent their  actual  existence,  and  afford  an  object  for  sjrmpathy  and 
admiration.  The  human  form  was  the  only  one  that  possessed 
powers  and  capabilities  fit  for  the  residence  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
Accordingly  the  form  of  man  and  woman  was  bestowed  on  these 
creations  of  fancy,  which  have  obtained  a  place  in  the  early  popular 

•  We  state  the  substance  of  the  passace  from  memory ;  not  having  the  book 
before  us.    It  is  found  in  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge's  work  on  the  Gre%  classics. 
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creed  of  aU  rac60 ;  whether  they  are  the  nymphs  and  fanna  of  Gre- 
cian mythology,  the  genii  of  Arabian  fiction,  or  the  fiuriee  of  En- 
gtiah  romance* 

The  origin  of  those  fabulous  beings,  tiiefitiriea,  which  occupied  so 
large  a  space  in  the  litenti»e  of  the  middle  ages,  is  iuTolyed  in  ob- 
scurity. The  fact,  also,  that  two  independent  superstitions  met  and 
were  confounded  together  by  the  poets  and  the  people  in  thoee 
times,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  throw  a  cloud  over  the  subject* 
But  by  settling  first  the  etymology  of  the  word  fay  or  fairy,  we  may 
get  a  clue  to  some  parts  of  the  superstition  itself. 

The  word  fairy  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  it  came  from  the  East.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Persian  Peri,  or  Feri ;  since,  as  is  asserted,  the  P.  in  the 
Arabic  and  Persic  has  a  sound  analogous  to  the  F.  in  tiie  modem 
languages  of  Europe.  Now  the  whole  mass  of  fairy  superstition, 
as  it  existed  when  Spencer  wrote  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  Shakspeare 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  was  made  up  of  contributions  fimn 
various  sources.  The  first  source  was  the  middle  age  romance  of 
Europe.  The  fairies  of  this. body  of  literature  were  originally  only 
human  beings  endowed  with  powera  which  they  had  received  firom 
the  agents  of  the  other  world,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  per- 
fonn  super-human  exploits.  Men  and  women  too,  who  were  ex- 
chanted  or  bewitched,  were  sometimes  called  fairies  in  the  romantic 
fiction  of  the  middle  ages.  In  fact,  the  term  did  not  designate  at 
all  that  peculiar,  diminutive,  and  distinct  race  of  beings,  the  English 
elves.  It  meant  something  analogous  to  the  more  modem  character 
of  witches.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Spencer  used  it,  and  many  of 
his  **  Fairies"  belong  to  the  fairies  of  romantic  fiction.  But  then 
he  also  employed  the  popular  EngUth  superstitions,  and  by  apply, 
ing  the  term  indiscriminately  to  the  domestic  elves  and  the  fidries 
of  continental  literature,  he  entirely  changed  the  whole  etjrmology 
of  the  subject.  After  him,  the  poets  began  to  call  the  popularelves 
fairies  ;  and  Shakspeare,  who  wrote  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
after  the  Fairy  Queen,  adopted  what  had  then  become  the  poetical 
acceptation  of  the  term.  These  two  classes  of  fairies,  then,  which 
the  poets  neariy  confounded  together  by  this  indiscruiiinate  use  of 
language-Hure,  /m,  the  fiuries  of  romance,  which  came  firom  the 
East  through  Arabia  into  the  middle  age  fiction  of  Europe,  and  to 
that  fabulous  region  called  **  Fairy  Land ;"  seoondf  the  popular,  do- 
mestic, English  elves,  which  came  from  the  North  of  Europe,  and 
derived  themselves  by  direct  descent  firom  the  Duergar  or  Dwarft  of 
Scandinavian  mythdogy. 

I.  In  the  mythology  of  the  Persians,  long  befi>re  the  time  of  Ma- 
homet, there  were  two  distinct  classes  of  beings ;  the  one  called  the 
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Perif  chiMren  of  light ;  the  odier»  the  Deers,  children  of  darkneBs, 
malicious  and  deformed.  When  the  prophet  camoi  these  supersti- 
ti<m8,  which  had  been  received  by  the  Arabs,  were  altered  to  suit 
the  character  of  the  new  religion.  The  ancient  Peri  of  the  Per. 
staas  became  the  fairy  of  the  Arabian  stories,  and  the  Deers  be* 
came  the  genii  of  the  same  fictions,  with  some  modifications.  The 
tendency  of  the  Arabian  system  was  at  first  gross  and  sensual ;  but 
when  the  Persian  fictions  were  incorporated  with  it,  it  became 
scmiewhat  more  refined ;  and  when  these  fictions  finally  reached 
their  splendour  in  the  **  Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  they  were  full 
of  a  gorgeous  variety  of  imagery,  and  their  whole  spirit  was  emi. 
nently  rich  and  magnificent.  It  is  firom  these  sources  that  the 
splendid  palaces  and  jewelled  halls,  the  unbounded  stores  of  wealth, 
and  the  powerful  talismans  and  charms  are  derived,  which  are  found 
in  the  fairy  land  of  European  fiction.  Still  the  whole  spirit  of 
Eastern  imagination  was  coarse,  and  tended  to  grossness  rather  than 
to  purity.  It  is  full  of  a  strong  addiction  to  objects  of  sense*  If 
we  compare  the  fairies  of  the  Arabian  stories  with  those  of  the 
English  poets,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  superior  delicacy, 
grace,  and  refinement  of  the  Northern  superstitions. 

This  Arabian  fiction  came  into  the  middle  ages  of  Europe 
through  several  different  channels.  First,  through  Spain,  where 
the  Arabian  system  was  modified  by  chivalry,  and  where  parts  of 
it  were  incorporated  with  the  European  fictions.  Secondly,  through 
Italy,  where  the  Venitians  carried  on  an  extensive  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  East.  Thirdly,  the  pilgrims  from  Palestine 
brought  home  many  of  these  stories,  and  told  them  throughout 
Europe ;  while  the  Crusades,  generally,  brought  away  many  more. 
When  the  Northern  superstitions  and  legends  met  with  the  Eastern, 
they  produced  that  blended  and  confused  mass  of  imaginative  tra* 
ditions,  which  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  separate  into  its  com- 
ponent elements.  But,  doubtless,  the  greater  part  of  these  fictions 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  are  of  Eastern 
origin,  though  made  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry  itselfl  '*  In 
the  eyes  of  the  bards  and  romance  writers  of  the  middle  ages, 
nothing  was  beautiful  or  good  that  did  not  partake  of  the  splendour 
and  pomp  of  chivalry ;"  and  therefore,  when  they  described  that 
&iry  land,  the  idea  and  imagery  of  which  they  received  from  the 
East,  they  made  it  a  country  of  knights,  and  tilts,  and  tournaments, 
of  ladies  and  castleg,  as  well  as  of  charms  and  talismans,  and  dwarfs 
and  fairies. 

II.  The  second  great  branch  of  these  fanciful  beings  came  from 
the  North,  and  were  derived  fnxn  the  dwarfs  of  the  Scandinavian 
my  thok>gy .   In  England,  before  the  time  of  Shakapeare  and  Spencer, 
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they  were,  as  we  have  hefore  stated,  called  elves  in  the  popular 
dialect,  and  received  the  appellation  of  fairies  from  the  poets. 
The  Northern  mythology  contains  two  distinct  races  of  beings, 
whose  genealogy  dates  from  the  remotest  ages :  jSr«f,  the  Alfar, 
Elfes  or  Elves,  and  second^  the  Duergar  or  Dwar&.  These  names 
are  said  to  be  found  in  the  languages  of  all  the  nations  descended 
from  the  Gothic  stock.  The  elves  were  of  a  good  and  elevated  na- 
ture, benevolent  and  disposed  to  deeds  of  usefulness  and  charity. 
The  dwarfs  were  "malicious,  ill-disposed,  and  inferior  in  personal 
beauty.  The  elves  lived  in  the  pleasant  and  romantic  parts  of  the 
woods  and  fields  and  on  sunny  hill  sides ;  the  dwarfs,  for  the  most 
part,  lived  in  subterranean  abodes,  where  they  wrought  famously  in 
the  metals,  and  fabricated  talismans  and  charmed  weapons  of  all 
kinds. 

The  various  attributes  given  to  the  elves  differed  somewhat  in 
different  countries,  according  to  the  peculiar  imagination  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  people.     When  Christianity  came  in,  these  supersti- 
iions  lost  little  of  their  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  though  they  were 
of  heathen  origin.     In  some  respects,  however,  they  became  modi- 
fied to  the  character  of  the  new  religion.    The  common  points  of 
belief  that  seem  to  have  prevailed  in  all  countries  were  these  : — ^As 
a  distinct  race  of  beings,  the  elves  or  fairies  were  believed  to  have 
been  created  by  the  Great  Parent  of  all,  who  endowed  them  with 
spirits,  wise  and  sagacious,  beyond  those  of  mortals.    They  enjoyed 
an  indefinite  term  of  life,  but  were  supposed  to  die  at  some  period 
vastly  remote,  which  the  popular  mind  did  not  undertake  to  assign. 
They  were  believed  to  have  a  half-quenched  hope  of  salvation ;  and 
this  thought  gave  a  melancholy  air  to  their  music,  heard  through 
the  stillness  of  night,  when  they  were  not  disposed  to  mirth  and 
dancing.     When  they  died,  however,  it  was  generally  considered 
that  the  mercy  of  Him  who  made  no  creature  for  misery,  would 
provide  for  their  continued  existence,  and  that  they  would,  in  some 
way,  be  brought  at  last  into  the  innumerable  company  of  his  chil- 
dren ;— -a.  beautiful  feature  of  the  superstition,  which  shows  how 
little  real  hold  the  most  uncharitable  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
has  had  upon  the  hearts  of  mankind  in  all  ages.     In  their  present 
state  of  existence  they  were  thought  to  possess  the  power  of  ren- 
dering themselves  visible  or  invisible  to  mortals,  at  pleasure.     The 
secret  of  this  power  was  supposed  to  reside,  however,  in  some  ar- 
ticle of  their  dress,  usually  a  cap ;  and  if  they  lost  this,  they  became 
at  all  times  visible,  until  it  was  recovered.     Many  ludicrous  scenes 
occur  in  the  old  English  fairy  stories,  of  poor  elves  who  had  found 
themselves  in  this  sad  plight,  and  were  caught  by  the  peasants  and 
made  to  do  task  work,  and  undertake  great  promises  before  the  cap 
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was  restored  to  them.  They  were  always  faithful  to  their  word ; 
and  the  peasant  who  was  so  lucky  as  to  find  an  elf's  bonnet,  was 
sure  of  securing  an  able  assistant  in  his  labours.  Finally,  their 
music,  in  all  countries,  is  described  as  most  fascinating  and  beau- 
tiful. It  made  the  bark  start  froi^  the  trees,  the  fbhes  stop  in  the 
water,  and  the  streams  themselves  stand  still  to  listen. 

No  description  can  give  an^adequate  idea  of  the  genuine  fairies 
of  English  poetry  and  Engli^  popular  belief.  One  should  heme  seen 
them ;  at  least,  in  such  yisidn  as  Shakspeare  saw  Queen  Mab.  In 
their  persons  they  resemblep  the  human  formi  but  were  extremely 
delicate  and  diminutive.  They  had  the  power  of  adopting  any 
form  whatever,  but,  unless  for  purposes  of  mischief,  they  seldom 
chose  any  other  than  those  which  were  small,  delicate,  and  active. 
They  made  their  oo'4ches  in  the  leaves  of  flowers,  rode  upon  the 
moon-beams,  and  chased  each  other  through  the  blades  of  the  grass. 
Sometimes  a  whole  troop  of  them,  at  midnight,  would  enter  a  room 
in  procession  through  the  key-hole,  and  marching  down  from  the 
lock  of  the  door  on  a  long  cobweb  stretched  across  the  room  to  the 
floor,  would  take  possession  of  the  apartment.  Then  the  antique 
carving  upon  the  chairs,  which  was  moulded  into  heads  and  figmres 
resembling  countenances  of  men  or  animals,  might  be  seen  animated 
with  staring  eyes,  and  broad  smiles  would  be  stretched  across  the 
faces,  exhibiting  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  their  quaint 
visitors.  The  tongs  in  the  fire-place  advance  one  leg,  as  if  about 
to  quit  their  position  and  join  in  the  dance.  The  revel  begins,  and 
the  strange  sympathy  whirls  the  very  furniture  out  of  its  place  and 
throws  all  into  confusion.  Suddenly  a  noise  is  heard.  The  chief 
fairy  waves  his  wand ;  the  tongs  shrink  back  to  their  comer ;  the 
chairs  and  tables  resume  their  places ;  and  the  ehres,  commencing 
their  march  up  the  cobweb,  pass  out  through  the  archway  of  the 
key-hole,  and  all  is  once  more  quiet. 

Then  there  was  the  whole  court  and  establishment  of  the  Fairy 
King  and  Queen,  on  which  poets  and  people  delighted  to  lavish  all 
the  quaint  and  delicate  imaginings  of  fancy.  Sometimes  the  court 
would  come  sailing  along,  in  the  clear  air,  upon  the  moon-beams, 
and  alight  on  the  tops  of  the  flowers,  to  hold  a  revel  or  a  feast. 
Some  of  the  innumerable  little  creatures  would  waltze  and  whirl 
through  the  air  in  rings ;  others  would  keep  off  the  insects  from 
their  mistress,  by  shooting  at  them  with  fine  arrows ;  while  others 
might  be  seen  bending  under  the  load  of  a  bunch  of  cherries  or  cur- 
rants  swung  across  a  piece  of  straw,  which  they  supported  on  their 
shoulders.  Thus  they  danced,  and  feasted,  and  frolicked,  through 
the  live-long  night ;  and  in  the  morning,  the  peasant,  on  his  way  to 
the  fields,  <'  brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away,"  would  trace 
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finall  rings  upon  the  turf,  where  the  troops  of  their  tiny  feet  had 
trampled  down  the  grass  in  their  noctomal  dances.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  in  ail  the  old  fidry  stories,  that  Shakspeare  did 
hut  embody  the  popular  fancies  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dreamy 
though  he  touched  them  with  the  grace  and  richness  of  his  own 
genius.  Oberon  and  Titaniaare  historical  characters,  and  Puck  or 
Robin  Goodfellow  has  been  known  **  time  out  of  mind/'  Hiis  fauit 
is  a  prominent  personage  in  all  the  fairy  legends.  He  is  the  em- 
bodied spirit  of  aU  mischief,  fun,.and  frolic ;  and  was  constantly  ex* 
ercising  his  ingenuity  in  the  derangement  of  the  household  and 
agricultural  affairs  of  those  who  were  either  negligent  of  his  wants 
or  their  own  concerns.  But  he  might  be  propitiated ;  and  this  was 
generally  done  by  the  housemaids  with  a  rich  bowl  of  cream  or 
some  other  delicacy,  set  out  for  him  when  the  family  retired  at 
ni^t,  which  was  sure  to  disappear  before  morning.  **  And  i^"  says 
an  old  writer,  ^  that  the  bowl  of  curds  and  ereame  were  not  duly  set 
out  for  Robin  Goodfellow,  why  then  the  pottage  was  burnt  the  next 
day  in  the  pot,  or  the  cheeses  would  not  curdle,  or  the  butter  would 
not  come,  or  the  ale  in  the  fat  never  would  have  good  head.  But 
if  a  Peter  penny,*  or  an  housle-egge,  or  a  patch  of  tythe  unpaidf 
then  'ware  of  bull-beggars  and  sprites."  So  Reginald  Scott,  in  his 
Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  says  of  him,  <«  Tour  grandame's  maids 
were  wont  to  set  a  bowl  of  milk  for  him,  for  his  pains  in  grinding 
malt  and  mustard,  and  sweeping  the  house  at  midnight :  this  white 
bread  and  bread  and  milk  was  his  standing  fee." 

The  mythology  of  the  ancients  can  produce  nothing  to  be  com* 
pared  in  poetic  beauty  to  the  fairies  of  English  literature.  Classical 
mythology  contains  nothing  so  elevated,  delicate,  and  gracefoi. 
The  fault  was  not  with  the  ancient  poets,  but  with  the  popular  creed 
as  it  came  to  their  hands.  Indeed,  wherever  we  do  find  the  obfects 
of  ancient  superstition  endowed  with  grace  or  refinement,  it  is  to  he 
ascribed  to  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and  not  to  the  materials  which  he 
found  in  the  popular  belief;  and  though  we  are  pleased  with  the 
efforts  of  his  imagination,  we  are  all  the  while  conscious  that  he  is 
soaring  fer  above  the  characteristics  of  the  superstition  as  it  existed 
in  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  he  wrote.  There  is  a  coarseness 
inherent  in  the  very  natures  of  the  nymphs  and  deities  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Even  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  the  immortal 
personification  of  woman,  at  whose  transcendent  loveliness  we  gaie» 
**  dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,"  is  yet  a  woman ;  the  flesh  pre* 
dominates  over  spirit ;  the  senses  are  addressed,  and  not  the  re- 
fined, etherialized  fancy.    Psyche,  the  embodied  soul  (if  we  may 

*  St.  Peter's  pence— Uw  tribute  to  Rome. 
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contradict  and  yet  describe,  by  the  phrase)  is  a  blooming,  blushing, 
doating,  shrinking,  enraptured  bride.  The  ancients  could  not  es- 
cape  from  that  controling  dominion  of  the  senses,  which  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  whole  imagination  of  Southern  Europe.  They 
gave  to  the  creations  of  fancy  gross  and  material  forms,  which  were 
either  graduated  by  the  human  standard  or  enlarged  to  frightful 
dimensions.  But  the  great  charm  of  the  Northern  fictions  is  spirit- 
uality ;  and  the  diminutive  size  attributed  to  the  fabulous  race  of  the 
fairies  is  the  result  of  this  tendency  to  spiritualize  and  refine,  which 
runs  through  aU  the  creations  of  Northern  fancy.  The  poet  who 
had  such  beings  to  treat  of,  and  who  found  so  much  poetry  in  the 
vales  and  ballads  of  the  peasantry,  was  at  liberty  to  animate  them 
with  that  refined  and  elevated  passion  of  love,  which  can  alone  be 
a  true  subject  of  amatory  poetry.  The  ancients  do  not  seem  iq 
have  understood  or  felt  this  spiritual  part  of  the  sentiment,  which  is 
found  in  aU  the  better  modem  poetry,  and  which  is  doubtless  the 
result  of  the  influence  of  a  religion  which  the  ancients  never  knew, 
or  had  heard  of  only  to  despise. 


TO  A  HEARSE. 

Tbll,  thou  recqjtade  of  day, 

Thy  daric  e3q[)erienoe  of  wo, 
Whose  are  the  steps  that  track  thy  way, 

Saddened,  and  weak,  and  slow.l 

Was  it  a  mother's  voice,  that  strove 
With  sobs  of  sorrow,  sighs,  and  tears, 

At  yielding  unto  thee,  her  love, 
Object  of  hopes  and  fears  1 

Didst  thou  a  fiuher's  treasure  take, 
The  young,  the  gay,  the  hopeful  one? 

Bereaved,  in  anguish,  didst  thou  make 
Him  cry,  '*  My  son  I  My  son !'' 

Was  he  a  brother,  in  whose  heart 
Were  cherished  tender  sympathies— 

Whose  loss  called  sisters'  tears  to  start — 
A  brother's  hopes  to  freeze  1 
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Was  be  a  bud  of  [nromiBed  worth 
A  light  of  Hope  that  shining,  burned — 

Sprang,  but  to  sink  beneath  the  earth — 
Bright,  to  be  darker  turned  1 

Or,  had  his  life  matuier,  known 
What  is  a  parent's  first-bom  joy — 

Nerved  as  a  father,  had  he  won 
Gains  to  console  his  boy  1 

Was  it  a  daughter's  ibrm  that  led 
The  weeping  two,  amidst  thy  train. 

Whose  hopes  have  fallen  with  the  dead. 
Gone,  not  to  come  again  1 

Is  it  a  father's  vanish'd  mien. 
The  stillness  of  a  mother's  heart. 

For  which  we  weep,  when  Death  is  seen 
Calling  the  loved  to  parti 

How  many  breasts  thy  darkness  covers. 
Full  of  endearments,  blighted,  crushed  1 

The  thought  of  friends,  a  wife,  of  lovers. 
Thou  joinest  with  the  dust 

Death's  minister !  Spoiler,  for  the  grave ! 

Whose  tears  have  not  bedewed  thy  way  1 
When  hast  thou  fiuled  thy  own  to  cra?e, 

And  bear  them  to  decay  1 

But,  'tis  the  body  which  we  yield — 
The  fleshly  absence  'tis  that  pains; 

The  soui  within  us  lives  concealed — 
Its  hidden  influence  yet  remains. 

The  body  to  its  rest  is  sent 
And  borne  from  evil,  pain,  and  toil ; 

From  sin,  and  passion  violent, 
Pureness,  no  more  to  soil. 

Thou  tak'st  the  casket,  not  the  gem— 
The  covering,  not  the  worth  it  hid : 

Friends'  steps  are  gone ;  yet  still  with  tkem 
We  walk  where  thought  may  bid. 

O !  what  thou  ask'st,  we  give — we  give, — 
Yet  in  our  hearts  can  cherish  more 

The  spirits,  that  must  ever  live. 
Communing  as  they  soar. 

Thou  art  Faith's  help !  Thou  lead'st  above 
From  what  was  dear,  to  what  is  dearer: 

There,  are  the  spirits  whom  we  love — 
There,  musing,  we  are  nearer. 
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The  tottering  widow  at  the  bier. 

Wept,  when  her  last  sole  stay  had  fled: 
But  Jesus  came,  her  soul  to  cheer — 

*'  Weep  not" — he  gently  said. 

The  power  of  God  was  made  to  tear 

A  prey  from  death — its  fastenings  broke ; 
The  widow  looked  in  joy,  and  there, 

The  dead  sat  up  and  spoke. 

So  ever  by  the  bier  there  stands 

A  power,  which  Christ  ascending  tells, 
Upraising  to  the  happier  lands, 

When  Death  from  these  compels. 

We  may  not  hear  a  human  tongue — 

That  state,  not  see  with  human  sight — 

But  there,  is  heard,  the  angels'  song — 

There,  spirits  "  toalk  in  vhUe" 

W.  V.  T. 


SCRAPS   FROM  MS.   DRAMAS. 

I?0.   I. 

THE  BEST  CONDITION. 

Sate  me  from  riches !  for  the  toil  to  keep 
Accumulated  wealth  embitters  thought. 
And  let  me  be  preserved  from  poverty — 
Sometimes  the  teacher  sage  of  wisest  maxims, 
Bettering  the  life,  raising  the  perilled  soul — 
Oftener  a  scourge,  whipping  men  on  to  crime. 
That  state  is  best  wherein  is  competence, 
Peaceful  acquirement  of  sufficient  gain 
To  feed  and  clothe  the  body  and  supply 
Necessities  of  knowledge;  store  of  books, 
Scanty  but  well-selected,  garden  flowers 
Fresh  to  the  sense,  a  little  plot  of  ground — 
Green,  daisied  ground,  just  large  enough 
For  children  to  disport  in — and  a  something  left, 
A  tithe  of  all  incomings,  at  the  close 
Of  every  term  to  give  unto  the  poor. 
The  man  who  can  have  these  and  nought  beside, 
Nor  yearns  for  golded  mockeries,  is  blest — 
Blest  in  repose  of  mind  that  sxuvly  brings 
Contentment,  length  of  days,  and  quiet  sleep ! 
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CLOSE  OF  A  PROLOGUE. 

As  some  lone  traveller,  whose  searching  eye 
Views  on  a  cliff  a  rose  of  beauteous  dye, 
Boldly  resolves  the  cliff's  rough  wall  to  scale, 
And  bring  the  j^weret  to  the  lowly  vale ; 
So  has  our  author  spent  his  dearest  might 
To  win  your  favour  on  this  festal  night — 
Oh  then,  sweet  friends  let  your  approving  smile 
His  toil  compensate  and  his  care  beguile : 
Thus  will  the  rose  its  balmiest  fragrance  give, 
And  in  his  heart  your  memories  ever  live. 

love's  USMONSTIIANCE. 

Oh,  chide  me  not,  sweet  mother ! — ^It  is  true 

I  deemed  I  loved  Fredrico ; — for  you  praised 

His  manly  virtues  with  untiring  speech. 

And  urged  me  take  his  proffered  heart  and  hand. 

He  was  kind,  gentle,  pleasant  in  his  bearing" 

Told  me  he  loved  me— though  his  voice  was  cold 

And  had  no  music  in't. — He  kissed  my  brow. 

But  'twas  a  kiss  that  seemed  like  one  of  blessing, 

Not  of  love.    I  ne'er  smiled  or  trembled  when 

I  heard  his  footstep  fisdl : — His  eyes  to  me 

Ne'er  shone  with  the  sweet  light  of  quenchless  love — 

He's  gen'rous,  and  will  pardon  when  he  hears 

My  sad,  sad  story — and  he  would  not  take 

My  hand  without  my  heart,  though  wealth  were  mine 

Like  Cleopatra's — and  surpassing  charms ! 

My  heart  is  wedded  to  young  Augustine — 

I  know  no  duty  loftier  than  the  vows 

I  plighted  unto  him — I  will  be  his, 

Or,  like  a  nun  in  convent  cell  immured, 

Lave  lonely  with  my  sorrow  till  I  die ! 

EARLY  LOVE. 

The  love  of  early  youth— oh  I  how  unlike 
The  selfish  passion  of  maturer  years ! 
The  heart  is  all  devotion— and  the  thrill 
A  seraph  feels  while  gazing  on  the  shrine 
Of  Heaven-revealing  radiemce  is  our  own. 
Nothing  above,  around  appears  too  fair 
For  a  resemblance  of  the  maid  we  love. 
Mom's  smile  is  pale  to  her's — the  latest  star 
That  melts  into  the  sunlight  is  less  pure ! 


P.  B. 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 

Bather  episodical.* 
*  *  *  «  *  « 

CHAPTBB  Til. 

In  which  the  middle-^ged  gentleman  may  recognize  sotm  acqnainta'nces  of  hit 
youth^^'Ond  the  junior  one  read  of  a  modem  Ummament, 

**  Gallants  have  been  confronted  hardily, 

In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand."  Shakspeare» 

Bjsiito  now  conifortably  established  in  this  French  family  as 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  and  my  duties  being  lig^t  in  the  of* 
fice  wherein  I  had  commenced  the  study  of  my  profession— «  pro- 
fession which  even  the  perversion  of  justice  I  had  witnessed  had 
not  taught  me  to  despise-— I  soon  bethought  myself  how  to  dispose 
of  my  leisure.  And  first,  I  resolved  to  devote  a  portion  of  my  time 
to  familiarize  myself  with  those  personal  accomplishments  which 
become  a  youth  of  figure.  My  frame  had  spread  amazingly  since 
my  severe  attack  of  fever ;  but  though  better  proportioned  than 
formerlyi  I  was  exceedingly  gaunt,  and  still  as  awkward  as  ever. 
As  my  allowance  would  not  permit  me  to  keep  a  horse»  I  hit  upon  the 
riding  school  as  the  best  place  for  taking  exercise,  and  keeping  up 
the  practice  of  horsemanship.  Skilled  in  the  noble  art  as  I  before 
thou^t  myself,  I  there  acquired  some  feats  of  the  manage  which  I 
imagine  are  hardly  taught  in  the  present  fashionable  systems.  The 
riding  school  was  French  in  its  character ;  and  CoK  Delacroix  had 
introduced  the  system  which  some  years  aAerward  was  revived  by 
Old  Chattillon,  whose  tall  figure,  grey  frock,  foraging  cap,  and  mi- 
litary boots,  with  their  everlasting  dragoon  spurs,  are  perhaps  re- 
membered by  some  of  my  younger  readers.  Their  stiff  martial  seat 
in  the  saddle  would  now  be  derided  by  the  admirers  of  **  the  jockey 
stoop"  and  jaunty  air  which  is  so  much  in  vogue ;  and  their  habit 
of  using  demipique  saddles  for  their  pupils  is  hardly  defensible  when 
one  remembers  the  undue  dependence  a  young  rider  is  likely  to 

*  Omitted  accordinfly.  It  comprises  only  an  account  of  the  st^s  which  Van- 
dsriyn  took  to  obtain  legal  reparation  for  the  injuries  described  in  Chap,  iv.j  and, 
ihoQ^  eontainiaf  some  keen  satire  i:^]i  the  administiation  ofjustice  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  New- York,  it  woidd  read  better  as  the  chapter  of  a  novel  than 
in  the  psfes  of  a  magazine. — JSds,  Am.  Mim. 
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place  upon  such  accessories ;  still,  in  teaching  the  feats  of  the  old- 
fashioned  manege,  hoth  Chattillon  and  his  predecessor  imparted  the 
art  of  getting  your  horse  well  in  hand,  setting  him  upon  his  haunches 
when  not  properly  bitted ;  and,  in  a  word,  making  the  animal  move 
about  like  a  part  of  you  rself,  which  I  hold  to  be  at  once  the  triumph 
and  the  grace  of  perfect  horsemanship. 

Sparring  was  at  that  time  a  new  art  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  fame  of  Fuller  has  completely  thrown  into  oblivion  the 
reputation  and  devices  of  Big  Dick  and  the  Negro  Benson.  I 
have  always  believed,  however,  that  Benson's  system,  though  cer- 
tainly less  scientific,  was  a  better  one  for  small  and  naturaUy  feeble 
men  than  that  of  the  pugilist,  who  may  fairly  claim  the  honour  of 
first  making  this  somewhat  questionable  accomplishment  popular 
in  our  American  cities.  Benson  was  a  little  man  himself,  and  his 
rules  of  art  all  tended  to  the  improvement  of  activity  instead  of 
force.  He  parried  the  blows  aimed  at  the  head  with  his  fist  instead 
of  meeting  them  with  his  fore*arm,  and  avoided  those  aimed  at  the 
body  by  springing  aside  instead  of  receiving  them  upon  the  arm 
placed  across  the  part  assailed,  as  is  now  taught*  His  sparring 
tricks  and  himself  I  suppose,  are  both  by  this  time  forgotten ;  though 
the  names  of  Trenque  dc  Magloire  are  still  remembered  in  New- 
York  in  connection  with  the  far  nobler  art  which  they  taught. 
Fencing,  in  my  early  youth,  was  considered  full  as  necessary  a 
branch  of  a  young  gentleman's  education,  as  dancing  still  is ;  and 
I  think  for  my  own  part  that  it  is  far  more  effective  in  giving  deve- 
lopment and  grace  to  the  figure.  To  my  fencing  master,  therefore, 
was  appropriated  nearly  all  the  time  which  I  could  devote  to  perso- 
nal accomplishment.  Eagerly  as  I  pursued  these,  however,  I  did 
not  neglect  a  higher  culture. 

A  year  passed  thus ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  gristle  of  youth  was 
rapidly  hardening  into  the  bone  and  sinew  of  manhood ;  my  chest  be- 
came expanded,  my  shoulders  square  and  firmly  set ;  and  my  gait, 
changing  firom  the  unequal  step  of  an  overgrown  youth  to  the  firm 
tread  of  manhood,  became  regular  without  losing  its  elasticity.  I 
mention  these  things  not  from  mere  egotism,  but  to  account  in  the 
first  place  for  whatever  success  may  afterward  have  attended  me 
in  society,  and  more  particulariy  to  indicate  an  alteration  in  my 
personal  appearance  which  readily  explains  how,  upon  a  somewhat 
important  occasion,  I  fiiiled  to  be  recognised  by  an  early  acquaint- 
ance, who  had  sufficient  reason  for  remembering  me.  I  had  been 
for  some  time  a  pupil  of  Monsieur  Delacroix,  when  one  evening  the 
newspapers  exhibited  the  following  advertisement,  which  I  copy 
here  verbatim,  to  show  the  lady-like  youths  of  the. present  day  what 
were  the  fitvourite  amusements  of  young  gentlemen  in  my  time. 
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"  TO  THE  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  NEW-YORK. 

€hand  Fencing  ExkUfiHon  and  Towmament,  in  tAe  stifle  of  thou  given  in  En- 
rope /he/ore  the  kings  and  princes  of  Prance  and  other  eowis. 

To  take  place  at  the  Circus,  on  Thonday  eTening,  October  17,  1811. 

Colonel  Delacroix,  sensibl^r  flattered  bjr  the  patronage  with  which  the  public 
have  been  pleased  to  honour  him,  will  exhibit  s,  grand  assault  or  tournament,  in  a 
style  hitherto  unknown  in  this  country ;  and  wmch  cannot  fail  to  be  in  the  hij^k* 
est  degree  agreeable  and  interesting  to  those  gentlemen  who  honour  him  with 
their  attendance,  as  well  as  to  those  ladies  who  may  please  to  gratify  their  praise- 
worthy curiosity,  in  doine  justice  to  the  Colonel's  intentions;  for  whom,  at  tho 
particular  desire  of  severiu  ladies  of  distinction,  the  boxes  will  be  solely  appro- 
priated, with  the  inclusion  of  gentlemen  who  attend  them.  The  pit  will  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  public  in  general. 

Those  who  delierht  in  the  science  of  arms  and  the  brilliant  man<BUYres  of  ca- 
Talry  exercise,  will  see  with  pleasure  twenty  lancers  engaged,  being  gentlemen, 
amateurs,  eoually  distinguished  by  their  respectability  and  talents,  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — ^The  horsemen  will  be  dlTided,  by  lot,  into  ten  assaults,  and  the  ten 
conquerors  will  have  to  dispute  the  pri2se  o^  foot  with  foils,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowme  regulations : — 

Elach  assault  shall  be  decided  by  the  three  first  hits,  acknowledged  to  be  full 
and  good  by  the  judges ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fencer  must  hit  his  adversary  three 
times  to  be  declared  conqueror;  which  declaration  shall  be  made  in  the  folio w- 
inf  manner : — 

Colonel  Delacroix  shall  choose  four  persons  with  whom  he  is  acquainted  as 
judges,  in  matters  of  fencing ;  which  penons,  with  himself,  will  compose  an  un- 
equal number.  These  judges  will  be  placed  in  a  convenient  situation  for  observ- 
ing minutely  the  assaults,  so  as  to  be  able  to  decide  on  them.  At  eadi  hit  which 
the  fencer  shall  demand,  by  sajing,  *  I  claim  that,'  the  Colonel  shall  advance  to 
the  judges,  and  collect  the  opinion  of  each.  If  the  judges  be  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  it  was  a  ^;ood  hit,  it  shall  be  declared  as  such  by  the  Colonel  or  his 
aid  to  the  assembly,  in  these  words :  *  A  eood  hit,  in  favour  of  Mr:  .*    If 

the  opinions  of  the  judses  should  be  equally  divided,  the  opinion  of  the  Colonel 
shall  decide.  Care  shiul  be  taken  to  announce,  in  declaring  the  hits,  who  the 
combatants  are;  one  to  one,  two  to  one,  two  to  two,  4x^  the  third  always  d^ 
cidine  the  assault. 

A  flourish  of  trumpets  will  proclaim  the  commencement  of  the  tournament ; 
and  (Governor  Tompkins'  March  will  announce  the  assault  of  the  ten  conquer- 
ors who  are  destined  to  dispute  for  the  prize  of  a  sword,  bearing  the  following 
inscription :  *  Prize  awarded  by  the  Maitary  Academy  of  iVew-  York  to  the  con- 
queror in  a  great  assault  and  tonrnametU,  given  on,*  dec.  dec. 

Price  of  admittance  to  the  boxes  one  dollar,  to  thejpit  fifly  cents. 

Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  Colonel's  military  room,  Tryon  Row,  at  No.  33  Elm- 
street,  at  the  Commercial  Building  adjoining  the  Theatre,  axid  at  the  Circus 
Cofiise  House,  Anthony-street." 

Nowy  reader,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  those  ^  gentlemen 
amateurs  equally  distinguished  by  their  respectability  and  their 
iaienis** — Heaven  save  the  mark !  The  good  taste  of  such  a  public 
exhibition,  with  ^  boxes  $1,  pit  50  cents,!'  would  now,  I  apprehend, 
be  questioned ;  but  we  were  not  so  fastidious  twenty-five  years  since ; 
and  as  for  my  own  part  in  the  afiair,  I  had  so  slender  an  acquaint, 
ance  in  town,  that  my  appearance  upon  such  a  scene  had  all  the 
charm  of  sharing  incognito  in  a  most  animated  entertainment. 

The  appointed  night  was  soon  at  hand,  the  Circus  was  well 
lighted,  the  music  as  good  as  the  town  at  that  time  afforded^-which, 
indeed,  is  not  saying  much  for  it,  for  our  Mediterranean  cruisers 
had  not  at  that  time  brought  home  the  choice  bands  of  Italians  who 
now,  when  paid  off  from  the  government  ships,  become  denixens  of 
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oar  larger  cities*  There  was  a  brilliant  array  of  beauty  in  the 
boxes,  and  a  horde  of  sallow  Spaniards  and  whiskered  Frenchmen 
in  the  pit. 

The  hour  of  opening  <'  the  tournament"  had  arrived,  and  my  fel- 
low cavaliers  were  in  fine  spirits  and  eager  to  commence  the  en* 
counter  ;  when^  just  as  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  was  about  to  an- 
nounce  the  first  assault,  a  note,  mentioning  the  sudden  indisposition 
of  a  near  relation,  called  one  of  them  away,  and  nearly  discomposed 
all  our  arrangements.     The  Colonel,  however,  stepped  promptly 
forward  and  explained  the  difiiculty  as  a  cause  of  delay,  at  the 
same  time  requesting  any  one  of  his  old  pupils  who  might  be  pre- 
sent to  fill  the  place  of  the  absent  combatant.     He  had  scarcely  re- 
tired from  the  arena,  before  a  gentleman  followed  him  to  the  place 
near  the  stables  where  we  were  waiting,  and  signified  his  readiness 
to  take  a  part  in  the  grand  assault,  provided  he  should  be  allowed 
to  ride  his  own  horse  upon  the  occasion.     The  condition  was  of 
course  assented  to  ;  the  horse,  which  was  kept  in  a  stable  in  the 
neighbourhood,  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  the  volunteer  mount- 
ed with  the  rest  of  us.     We  were  now  provided  with  lances,  which 
were  made  with  wooden  heads,  and  had  their  whole  length  sheathed 
in  leather  to  prevent  any  accident  to  the  conflicting  parties  in 
case  they  should  splinter,  when  a  sharp  point  of  wood  might  prove 
as  dangerous  as  if  they  were  shod  with  steel*    We  were  then  di- 
vided into  two  parties  by  lot ;  either  side  being  distinguished  by 
the  colour  of  their  baldricks  or  silken  scarfs— which,  if  I  remember 
aright  were  crimson  and  light  blue.   When  each  man  had  adjusted  his 
fencing  mask  and  cap,  and  seen  that  his  spurs  properly  set  off"  the 
polished  Suwarrow  boot,  which  was  the  fashion  of  the  time,  it  was 
announced  that  all  was  ready.     <<The  flourish  of  trumpets,"  as  the 
advertisement  expressed  it,  invited  our  entr^  ;  and  the  two  squads, 
consisting  of  ten  troopers  each,  trotted  into  the  circle  by  two  sepa- 
rate passages.    The  whole  afiair  does,  I  confess,  seem  somewhat 
ridiculous,  when  I  review  it  with  my  present  taste  and  habits.    But, 
alas !  how  many  of  the  scenes  and  sallies  of  youth  will  bear  the 
reflection  of  maturer  years  ?  It  is  unfair  to  judge  our  extravagances 
of  spirit  in  early  life  by  the  expogt  facto  laws  of  age.     It  is  like 
looking  upon  some  barren  shoal  from  which  the  tide  has  ebbed, 
and  quarrelling  with  the  bright  waves  that  once  clothed  its  naked- 
ness and  beautified  its  deformity. 

The  spectators  received  us  with  warm  plaudits,  and  exhibited  as 
serious  an  interest  as  if  it  were  a  tourney  of  mailed  knights  they 
were  about  to  witness.  The  truth  is,  we  weie  a  more  simple, 
earnest,  and  natural  people  twenty-five  years  since  than  now*  We 
had  not  yet  learned  that  apathy  was  the  essence  of  good  breeding. 
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and  sneering  the  soul  of  wit.  I  may  add,  too^  that  wealth,  though 
even  then  deified,  was  not  yet  enthroned  as  the  only  divinity  in  the 
hearts  of  my  countrymen.  In  a  word,  they  were  yet  so  rude  as  to 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  other  matters  beside  those  which  minister  to 
mere  utility  :  and  dreaming  not  of  Temperance  Societies,  and  other 
Trades'  Unions  of  moral  reform,  they  conceived  that  they  might 
catch  instruction  from  Shakspeare  as  acted  by  Cooke,  and  leave 
folly  to  the  lash  of  Irving  and  Paulding,  without  resorting  to  a  more 
patent  way  of  reforming  it  than  patronizing  the  playhouse  and 
Salmagundi. 

The  trumpet  now  called  us  to  our  stations,  and  forming  in  open 
order  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  arena,  each  man  selected  his  oppo- 
nent, and  the  signal  being  given,  the  combatants  all  spurred  to  the 
charge.     The  cavalier  opposite  to  me  chanced  to  be  the  gentleman 
who  had  so  politely  volunteered  to  take  a  part  in  the  assault  at  the 
last  moment.     He  was  apparently  a  strong  man,  and  was  so  well 
mounted  that  I  expected  to  have  no  feeble  antagonist ;  and  indeed 
the  result  might  well  have  been  difierent  had  his  horse  been  equipped 
with  a  proper  saddle  for  such  an  encounter.   But  it  was  only  a  low 
English  trotting  saddle,  while  mine  was  a  deep  demipique,  in  which 
even  an  indifierent  rider  might  secure  himself  with  firmness.    I  saw 
at  a  glance  the  advantage  which  this  gave  me,  and  suited  my  play 
accordingly.     Dropping  my  heels  low  in  the  stirrup,  and  gluing  my 
knees  to  the  surcingle,  I  bent  forward  as  I  poised  my  lance  for  the 
encounter.     The  stranger  seemed  too  confident  of  victory  to  throw 
away  any  skill  upon  his  opponent ;  he  raised  himself  erect  in  his 
saddle,  and  rushed  to  the  charge.     His  hit  would  have  been  a  fiill 
and  fair  one,  but,  slightly  swerving  my  person,  I  received  the  lance  ob- 
liquely  upon  the  leather  plastrum  with  which  our  bosoms  were  defend- 
ed, and  it  shivered  in  the  encounter.   Not  so  with  my  thrust  however, 
which  took  effect  squarely  upon  the  chest  of  my  antagonist,  and 
was  made  resistless  by  my  trained  circus  horse  executing  a  curvette 
at  the  moment,  which  gave  a  downward  impetus  to  the  lunge,  and 
fairly  bore  my  antagonist  to  the  ground.     The  low  cantle  of  his 
saddle  afforded  no  stay  to  his  yielding  person,  and  he  slipped  over 
the  crupper  of  his  horse  as  if  swept  from  his  seat  by  the  wand  of  an 
enchanter.    The  tan-bark  with  which  the  ring  was  cushioned,  gave, 
him  a  kindly  though  inglorious  reception  as  his  shoulders  came  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  and  his  heeb  were  thrown  upward  toward 
the  gallery.     He  sprang  to  ius  feet  however,  almost  before  the 
laughter  and  plaudits  whi^h  exploded  simultaneously  could  have 
reached  his  ear,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire  through  his  wire  mask  as 
he  made  a  half  movement  toward  me,  and  then  quickly  turning  on 
his  heel,  hurried  in  confusion  from  the  ring.    The  rest  of  my  party 
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had  not  fared  so  well  aa  I  did.  The  majority  of  them  were  worsted 
by  the  opposing  band ;  many  of  whom  in  turn  were  so  bruised  and 
shaken,  that  they  had  reason  long  afterward 

*^  To  rue  the  jouBting  of  that  day." 

The  **  assault,"  in  fact,  proved  of  b  more  perilous  character  than 
one  could  readily  have  anticipated,  considering  that  the  parties 
engaged  were  well  practised  in  the  sport,  and  had  often  thus  exer- 
cised together.  There  was  one  feature  in  the  affair,  whose  influ- 
ence seemed  to  have  escaped  every  one  till  now — and  that  was, 
that  young  men  habitually  arousing  themselves  in  a  riding-school, 
were  very  different  creatures  when  called  for  the  first  time  to  tilt 
before  a  large  assemblage  of  spectators,  many  of  whom  were  girls 
of  fashion  to  whom  their  persons  were  known.  The  presence  of 
the  females  gave  a  real  and  furious  character  to  the  onset  of  these 
hot-blooded  youths,  that  for  the  moment  took  away  all  ridicule  from 
the  exhibition,  and  dignified  it  by  the  presence  of  danger.  I  have 
since  witnessed  many  a  grand  assault  in  our  fencing  schools  both 
at  New-York  and  New-Orleans,  but  I  believe  that  this  tournament, 
though  not  so  celebrated  as  that  given  by  the  British  officers  near 
Philadelphia  during  the  Revolution,  is  the  first  and  last  tilting  match 
of  which  the  Manhattanese  can  boast. 

The  ten  conquerors  were  after  some  discussion  duly  proclaimed. 
But  one  hapless  knight,  who  had  triumphed  over  his  enemy,  could 
not  triumph  over  the  pain  of  a  sprained  ancle  sufficiently  to  take 
his  place  upon  the  stage  which  was  now  erected  for  the  small  sword 
exercise.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy,  his  privilege  of  contesting  for 
the  prize  was  assigned  to  the  gentleman  who  had  volunteered  in  the 
first  assault,  and  who  seemed  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  ef- 
&cing  the  recollection  of  his  fall  by  showing  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
another  weapon  than  the  lance.  I  had  not  yet  seen  the  face  of  this 
person,  masked  as  it  was  with  its  iron  vizard ;  and  my  astonishment 
was  not  slight,  when  I  caught  a  glance  of  his  countenance,  to  re- 
cognize one  familiar  to  me,  and  one  whom  the  reader  may  re- 
member when.  I  have  occasion  to  repeat  his  name — a  name  which  I 
cannot  even  write  without  a  revulsion  of  feeling. 

Lots  were  now  drawn  to  decide  who  should  commence  the  foil 
play ;  and  No.  1  and  No.  2  were  soon  matched  upon  the  floor. 
Sufficient  breathing  time  being  then  giveny  No.  3  contested  the 
prize  with  the  conqueror,  and  No.  4  in  turn  succeeded.  None  of 
these  kept  their  ground  against  more  than  one  antagonist,  and  there 
was  nothing  interesting  in  the  play  until  No'.  6  was  called  ;  when 
a  short,  florid,  sailor-looking  person  stepped  upon  the  stage,  and 
with  a  few  furious  passes  vanquished  two  opponents  in  succession* 
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The  seventh  lot  had  been  drawn  by  the  stranger  volunteer.  His 
No.  was  now  called,  and  my  cousin  Jocelyn — for  he  it  was  that 
had  been  my  opponent  in  the  first  contest — ^placed  himself  upon  the 
floor. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  this  person  since  he  crossed 
my  path  on  the  eventful  day  mentioned  in  the  second  chapter  of 
these  memoirs :  and  the  associations  which  his  appearance  now 
brought  to  mindy  called  up  that  choking  sensation  which  the  reader 
may  some  time  have  known  when  shadowy  thoughts  of  the  past 
have  suddenly  flitted  before  him ;  and  the  unbidden  memories  of 
some  painful  event  come  crowding  back  upon  the  mind  that  seemed, 
but  a  moment  before,  to  be  freed  from  them  for  ever. 

Jocelyn,  although  he  bore  something  unpleasant  in  his  counte- 
nance— ^that  half  libertine,  half  sinister  expression  which  sits  so 
disagreeably  upon  the  features  of  youth — ^was  withal  what  the  world 
call  a  handsome  man.  His  face  and  figure  were  both  such  as  la- 
dies love  to  look  upon ;  and  I  thought,  when  witnessing  the  assured 
and  not  ungraceful  manner  with  which  he  stepped  upon  the  plat, 
form,  bent  his  foil,  and  stretched  himself  to  his  work,  that  tiiere 
was  an  air  and  style  about  my  rival  which  would  have  captivated  a 
stronger  mind  than  that  of  poor  Elsie.  His  buU-necked  and  loggy- 
looking  antagonist  perhaps  made  his  gentleman-like  person  appear 
to  more  advantage  from  the  contrast ;  and  the  murmur  of  applause 
which  pervaded  the  assemblage  when  my  cousin  first  crossed  foils 
with  his  opponent,  broke  forth  in  the  loudest  plaudits  when,  after 
passing  a  few  feints,  he  disarmed  him  without  making  a  single  real 
thrust*  Two  fencers  now  presented  themselves  in  succession  to 
strip  the  conqueror  of  his  laurels.  But  fortune  still  decided  for  my 
cousin.  Each  of  his  opponents,  indeed,  claimed  to  have  made  a  hit, 
and  an  appeal  was  more  than  once  had  to  the  judges ;  but  in  the  end 
Jocelyn  disarmed  them  as  he  had  their  predecessor,  without  making 
one  serious  thrust.  I  had  drawn  the  tenth  lot  myself,  and  was 
consequently  the  last  man  with  whom  the  conqueror  had  to  contend 
for  the  prize.  In  the  first  assault  in  which  he  had  taken  a  part, 
his  superior  skill  seemed  so  manifest,  that  I  had  anticipated  Jocelyn 
woiild  carry  all  before  him  to  the  end  ;  but  the  appeal  to  the  judges 
in  the  second  encounter  had  induced  me  to  study  his  motions  more 
narrowly.  In  all  the  subsequent  passes  I  had  been  an  intent  ob- 
server  of  his  play,  and  before  it  came  to  my  turn  to  cross  a  foil  with 
him,  I  was  fully  satisfied  that  my  accomplished  cousin  did  not  fence 
fairly.  His  forte  lay  only  in  a  peculiar  knack  of  twisting  the  foil 
out  of  the  hand  of  his  opponent.  It  was  not  a  fair  disarming^  for 
the  execution  of  the  trick  required  a  most  unscientific  exposuiB  of 
his  own  body  ;  and  in  performing  the  feat,  he  certainly  at  difierent 
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HioeB  received  no  less  than  three  palpable  hits,  whioh  he  refused  to 
acknowledge,  and  which  the  judges,  dazzled  by  his  skill  in  one 
branch  of  the  art,  would  not  see.  I  felt  confident  that  I  could  ex- 
pose  the  meanness,  and  I  determined  to  do  it  if  he  should  atten^t 
to  practise  it  upon  me. 

Jocel3m,  who  was  several  years  my  senior,  and  had  rarely  taken 
any  notice  of  me  while  passing  my  boyish  years  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, evidently  did  not  recognize  his  kinsman,  who  had  shot  up  to 
man's  estate  since  last  we  met.  He  seemed,  indeed,  notwithstanding 
his  former  discomfiture,  to  regard  me  with  the  utmost  indiflference 
as  I  now  presented  myself  upon  the  floor  to  contend  for  a  prize  of 
which  recent  good  fortune  made  him  feel  secure.  We  saluted,  and 
crossing  my  foil  with  his  wonted  easy  grace,  he  began  with  the  cus- 
tomary feints  to  throw  me  ofi*  my  guard.  But  I  was  fiilly  possessed 
of  his  play,  and  my  confident  cousin  soon  found  that  he  had  no  easy 
antagonist  to  contend  with.  I  made  a  lunge,  and  touched  him  as 
fairly  as  ever  man  was  struck. 

«<  I  claim  that,"  I  cried. 

**  Upon  my  soul,  no— pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  Jocelyn,  glancing 
around  him.  Col.  Delacroix  advanced  to  the  judges.  One  looked 
doubtingly,  but  the  other  three  were  decidedly  against  me.  I  bowed, 
and  we  exchanged  a  few  more  passes  with  the  same  result. 

**  A  hit — a  decided  hit,"  exclaimed  a  by-stander,  as  I  drew  my 
feet  together,  and  threw  up  my  foil,  waiting  for  my  antagonist  to 
acknowledge  it. 

^Pardon  me,  not  at  all— point  de  tout— point  de  tout,"  cried  my 
cousin,  turning  toward  Monsieur  Delacroix. 

^  A  good  hit  in  favour  of  Mr.  Vanderlyn,"  said  the  Colonel's  aid ; 
but  his  word  passed  for  nothing.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
umpires.  They  were  this  time  equally  divided,  but  the  decision  of 
Col.  Delacroix,  who  acted  as  arbiter,  was  again  in  fiivour  of  my 
cousin. 

A  third  assault,  and  the^  same  result  with  the  same  decision  against 
me.  Jocel3rn,  however,  this  time  somewhat  lost  his  self-possession 
as  he  made  his  denial.  He  turned  red  in  the' face,  whether  firom 
anger  or  from  conscious  ftJsehood  I  did  not  know ;  but  I  rather  think 
it  was  the  former  emotion,  as,  omitting  the  usual  salute  of  courtesy, 
he  made  me  a  haughty  obeisance  when  again  addressing  himself  to 
his  work.  The  air  and  manner  nettled  me ;  and  discovering  by 
this  time  thai  I  was  undoubtedly  the  best  fencer  of  the  two,  I  de- 
termined that  his  insolence  should  not  go  unpunished.  With  this 
view  I  claimed  a  moment's  respite  in  order  to  exchange  the  foil  I 
had  hitherto  used  for  the  stifiest  one  I  could  select  from  the  rack. 
The  spectators  now  seemed  exceedingly  interested  in  the  result  of 
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the  BQKt  ftMoIt;  aad  a  stranger  would  hav«  tiioiighti  iWMn  the 
braatUeiB  intofeflt  with  which ,  they  watched  oor  eyery  motion^  thtft 
the  eiic<mBter  was  one  with  deadly  weapons^  and  that  wfe  fwight 
ten  life. 

My  antagonist  commenced  his  assault  furiously,  while  I  eolitented 
myself  for  a  few  moments  with  merely  parrying  his  rapid  thrusts* 
which  were  intended  only  to  discompose  me.  At  last,  observing 
that  he  was  somewhat  exhausted  and  disposed  to  adopt  a  gentler 
play  in  order  to  recover  his  wind,  I  pressed  him  in  turn.  He  re- 
treated ;  and  I  followed  up  my  lunges  in  such  quick  succession,  that, 
yielding  something  of  his  ground  at  each  pass,  his  left  foot  soon 
touched  the  rope-netting  which  enclosed  the  platform.  This  was 
nearly  the  position  in  which  I  wished  to  hold  him  for  the  stroke  I 
meditated.  He  saw  that  I  had  him  at  advantage,  but  the  attempt 
to  shift  his  ground  only  confirmed  his  entanglement,  and  I  soon 
cornered  him  completely.  I  had  ia  the  mean  time  several  chances 
of  making  a  Jbir  hit,  but  the  decision  against  me  in  the  former  as- 
saults, urged  me  to  touch  him  so  palpably  that  there  should  be  no 
need  of  reference  to  the  judges  in  this  instapce.  I  therefore  con* 
tinned  my  feints  at  Jocelyn's  body  in  order  to  get  him  exactly 
in  the  position  I  wanted  him,  and  hrouglit  him  at  last  in  a  direct 
line  with  one  of  the  stout  joists  or  posts  which  marked  the  angles  of 
the  stage.  Seizing,  then,  the  fiivourable  moment,  I  made  a  desperate 
thrust,  which  toolf  effect  just  below  the  throat  of  my  opponent,  and 
pinned  him  to  the  upright  piece  of  timber. 

<<  I  claim  that,"  cried  I> — as  if  the  hit  were  still  a  doubtfid  one— 
and  I  held  him  firmly  with  my  quiveting  foil,  until  the  judges  inter- 
fered and  gave  the  decision  in  my  favour*  which  it  now  were  vain 
to  withhold^ 

Jocel3m  was  furious  at  the.  insult,  ^d  asked  me  instantly  for  my 
card.  I  handed  it  to  him  with  all  civility,  and  the  man  seemed 
stupified  with  amazement  when  he  read  my  name. 

**  Vanderl — ^Washing'— Whatt  my  cousin,  Washy  Vanderiyn  V* 

**  Your  kinsman,  sir,  Mr.  Washington  Vanderiyn,*'  replied  I,  with 
a  dash  of  boyish  inq^ertance. 

«  Well — Mutef  Washington  Vanderiyn,  if  thus  you  will  have  it, 
I  will  see  you  in  the  morsdng  about  this  matter ;"  and  he  smiled 
with  a  significance  which  the  devil  only,  whose  especial  favourite 
he  was,  might  interpret.  Unless  my  ears  n^ch  deceived  me,  too, 
the  word  **  boy,"  uttered  in  a  tone  that  was  any  thing  but  philan- 
thropic, escaped  his  lips  as  he  turned  from  me.  I  did  not  appear  to 
observe  this  ebullition  of  spite,  however ;  and,  lest  the  reader  should 
think  that  I  had  already  given  an  unjustifiably  seripus  turn  to  an 
affair  of  sport,  I  ought  tamention  that  I  was  actuated  in  what  I  did 
VOL.  IS.  63 
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by  othar  motiTes  than  thoae  of  mere  indignatioa  agaioflt  the  dii|plicUy 
wlttch  it  better  becume  any  other  than  myself  to  expoee  and  punish 
in  the  penion  of  a  kinsman.  TThese  motives,  however,  with  the 
cruel  circumstances  which  created  them,  may  be  more  fitly  set 
forth  in  another  chapter. 

lT\fb€  continued.] 


THE  INDIAN'S   VIGIL. 

Thb  udfiM  Ibrest  depth  display'd 
Its  thick,  rich  roof  of  summer  shade, 

With  sunshine  streaming  broad  across, 
Bathing  the  hemlock's  sloping  top, 
And  showering  'mid  the  elm,  to  orop 

In  golden  spots  upon  the  moss ; 
Or,  slanting  through  green  clefU,  to  pass 
In  narrow  streaks  along  the  grass 

Of  some  wild  tree-notch'd  road. 
Whose  leaf^  fretworic,  arching  higl^ 
Glimpses  or  cloud,  and  dots  oFsky, 

The  upward  vision  show'd. 

Hep^  rear'd  the  beech  its  sprinkled  bark 
Beside  the  maple's  rough  and  dark, 

And  birchen  column  smooth  and  gray ; 
There,  prostrate  on  its  place  of  birth, 
Raising  its  mass  of  clinging  earth 

The  wind-fallen  wood-land  giant  lay. 
Where,  grasping  with  its  knotted  wreath 
Of  roots,  the  mound-like  trunk,  beneath 

In  brown  wet  fragments  spread. 
A  youn^  usurping  sapling  reign'd, 
Nature.  Mecentius-Iike,  had  chain'd 

The  living  with  the  dead. 

Within  the  forest's  dewiest  heart 
Where  the  huge  bolls  had  spread  apart, 

An  area  lay  of  grass  and  flowers  j 
There,  the  blue  violet  modestly 
Shrank  fipom  the  murmuring  kissing  bee. 

And  sweetly  in  the  bordering  bowers 
^r  changing  notes  the  thrasher  sung, 
While  the  gray  squirrel's  chatterings  rung 

At  each  spray-bSending  boaad. 
And  tapping  up  the  mossy  oak 
The  chequer'd  flicker,  also  woke 

The  sylTan  echoes  round. 

An  eagle,  in  that  lonely  scene, 
Wbb  perdi'd  upon  a  hillock  gx^en 

Where  strewed  remaios  of  bow  »^  spaati 
With  here  and  there  a  scatter'd  bone, 
*I**  hy  **»•  frost  and  rain,  made  known 
An  ladiaa  buml-plaee  was  te«^ 
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And  as  he  alood,  his  Ibnn  Btre«eli*d  high 
And  fitHn  his  keen  son-daring  eye 

Glanees  axiMind  be  shot, 
He  seem'd,  within  the  halo'd  light. 
With  ruffled  phnnes,  and  crown  or  white, 

The  monareh  of  the  spot 

Balancing  on  his  outspread  wing, 
At  lenfiih  he  looked  as  if  to  spring, 

WhDe  higher  arcb'd  his  kingly  neck, 
Rustled  the  leaves— and  with  a  shriek 
He  swept  up,  pointing  high  his  beak| 

And  dwindled  to  anding  speck. 
The  next — an  Indian  from  the  wood, 
Btepp'd  in  that  scene  of  solitude 

And  kndt  before  the  mound, 
With  kindling  eye  and  solemn  air, 
As  though,  at  last,  its  Mecca  ther^- 

His  pugrimage  had  found. 

Worn  were  his  moccasins — ^his  trail 
From  where  the  Rocky  Mountains'  gale 

Rtuflles  Missouri's  furthest  source. 
Where  herd  the  bison-— prowls  the  bear, 
And  wild  horse  snuffs  the  prairie  air 

And  scours  alone  his  curbless  course. 
By  an  undying  wiui  impelled 
To  view  the  sacred  mound,  which  held 

The  ashes  of  his  race, 
Earth-blended  remnants — yet  that  made 
This  lone,  green,  forest-nestling  glade, 

A  consecrated  place. 

Now  wafted  by  the  west  wind's  sigh 
A  gray  cloud  stole  across  the  sky. 

The  pleasant  shower  that  Summer  weayes. 
And,  with  the  streaming  sunshine  blent. 
Its  fine  and  gentle  droppings  sent 

In  pattering  music  on  the  leayes. 
It  lifted— and  the  wind,  bequeath'd 
With  the  froih  forest  odours,  breath'd 

From  every  Tcrdant  thing, 
The  birch — the  spruce — the  sassafras— 
The  flower — the  nerb — ^the  moss — the  grass 

Crept  on  with  burthen'd  wing. 

Sunset,  with  all  iu  opal  hoes, 
Qlow'd,  faded,  with  the  melting  dews. 

And  o'er  the  cedar's  tapering  heig[ht 
The  young  moon  bent  her  brightening  bow 
And  cast  her  deepening  j^leams  below. 

As  twilieht  darken'd  mto  night. 
Emerging  from  the  peariy  sky, 
Openxl  each  star  its  sparkling  eye. 

Then,  red  the  eresoent  sank ; 
And  fire-flies,  through  the  gloom  that  lower'd. 
Their  fitful  golden  spangles  shower'd 

About  the  outlin'd  bauL 

The  myriad  sounds  the  ear  heeds  not. 
When  sunshine  glows— now  filled  the  spot; 

Its  hollow  gurgles  sent  the  rill, 
Murmur'd  the  leaves— the  spkler's  clock 
Tiek'd  in  some  crevice  of  the  rock. 

Blent  with  the  cricket's  chirpings  shrilL 
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While  freoiMit)  from  die  Aukj  bog 
Came  the  noane  bogle  of  the  nog. 

And  night-hawk's  downward  niab-^ 
And  never  pauaiAfir,  from  the  iree 
The  lizard's  whirrd  monotony 
Swell'd  through  the  aoUmn  hush. 

What  were  the  thoughts  thtft  o'er  him  swept, 
As  there,  the  lone  one,  vigil  kepti 

Did  not  those  bones  that  fill'd  the  mound, . 
Shap'd  into  forms  arise,  anew, 
And  gather  to  his  mental  riew 

Instinct  with  life,- above— around ! 
The  fathers  at  their  couneil  fire, 
The  warriors  in  their  battle  ire, 

The  maidens  true  and  fhir ; 
And  one,  with  fawn-like  step  and  eje, 
He  thought  she  was  too  vounj^  to  die, 

Was  uie  too  smiling  there  f 

And  morning  came-- the  pure  cool  brpete 
Brought  rastling  leaf-tones  from  the  trees, 

Night^s  purple  chang'd  to  crimson  sheen ; 
The  stars  shrunk  back — the  vapours  white, 
That  webbM  the  branches,  took  their  flight, 

And  bursts  of  warblings  woke  the  scene. 
The  deer  stole  timorous  to  the  brook, 
Its  drumming  wine  the  partridge  shook. 

The  darting  sunbeams  glow'd ; 
And  sadly  from  his  musing  bed 
The  faithful  Indian  rose,  to  tread 

Again  his  homewaxd  road. 

Emerging  from  the  forest  dim, 
There  lay  a  bitter  scene  to  him. 

Meadows,  and  fields,  and  village  spires, 
And  human  groups — he  heard  the  blow 
Of  the  far  ax — he  saw  the  plough 

Tearing  the  earth — the  tallow  fires 
Eatine  the  trees — he  fiercely  turn'd 
And  iTie  soii'd  earth  beneath  him  spum'd; 

And  ne'er^  midst  waving  grain 
And  thickening^  roofs,  the  Indian  ibund 
That  grassy  efade — ^that  hallow'd  mound, 

His  nation's  tomb,  again. 

MoNTicELLO,  Sullivan  Co,,  N,  Y. 
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CRITICAL   NOTICES* 


Tke  Amerkmu  in  their  Sodalf  Mondf  and  PcHUedl  SeUoiiau;  hf 
Ftcmcit  F.  Gnmd^  in  2  wilU.  London^  1887.  {CriUeal  naUee  of 
Vol.  1.) 

"  W&ATH  and  partifdity,"  says  Byron,  (who,  by  the  way,  is  poor  authoriiy  ui 
■neh  matters,)  "  are  good  qualities  in  a  historian;  the  one  makes  him  write^'witli 
seal,  the  other  makes  him  do  justice  to  at  least  one  side  of  his  subject." 

Mr.  Grand  has  partiality  enough,  and  if  he  has  no  wrath  just  now,  be  has  sel^ 
interest  and  political  purposes,  which  will  do  just  as  well,  we  suppose  \  if  no^ 
they  may  possibly  be  changed  to  wrath  by  disappointment. 

The  first  Tolume  is  devoted  to  remaiks  on  society,  dress,  domestic  habits,  lite- 
rature, and  religious  and  moral  habits ;  the  second  to  polities. 

His  remaiks  on  society  strike  us  as  fery  eonect.  We  admit  frankly,  what  all 
must  allow,  that  there  is  a  tiMciilous  sensitiveness  to  the  opinions  of  foreigners, 
and  an  oadueeflbit  to  show  off  before  them.    He  says: 

'*  The  Americans,  I  admit,  show  on  all  such  occasions  a  morbid  solicitude  to 
forestall  the  good  opinions  of  their  guests;  and  wonUI,  perhape,  succeed  better  if 
tlmr  were  more  caielcBS  and  leservd. 

"The  manners  of  Americans,  therefore,  are  as  far  removed  from  the  ele- 
gance of  courts  as  they  are  from  the  boorlshness  of  the  lower  classes  in  Europe; 
and,  perhaps,  equally  far  from  the  vices  of  both." 

Again :  *^  Americans  have  also  been  reproached  with  an  afanost  slavish  imita- 
tion of  European  manners ;  which,  amon^  the  wealthier  classes  at  least,  is  said 
to  exist  in  a  degree  -bordering  on  the  hidicious.  This  is  decidedly  the  peatest 
and  most  meritM  oharee  that  can  be  brought  against  them,  and  that  nobfe  spirit 
of  independence  for  which  they  are  in  other  respects  remarkable." 

Mr.  Grand  reises  his  democratic  voice  against  the  attempt  to  establish  a  pseudo- 
aristocratic,  fiuihionable  caste;  he  says  it  cannot  succeed, — nouMverrons.  He 
hamlles  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Hall,  Abdy,  et  id  genus  cmtne^  (not  forgetting  Mrs. 
TroUope,  of  no  geimi  at  all,)  most  severely ;  showing  not  only  their  errors, 
but  his  own  knowledge  of  human  nature— ^r  example , — ^he  says  well: 

'*  There  are  men  who  cannot  enjoy  wealth  unless  they  know  that  others  are 
poor ;  who  value  knowledge  only  in  proportion  as  it  gives  them  power  over  their 
fellow-creatures ;  who  could  not  relish  venison  unless  they  knew  a  half-starved 
popiulation  was  dying  for  the  want  of  bread.  Such  men  have  lepesledlY  visited  the 
united  States,  and  were,  of  course,  much  annoyed  with  the  vulgar  plenty  of  the 
land,  and  the  desire  of  eveiy  American  to  be  eonsidered  '  a  gentleman.'  It  was 
this  feature  of  democracy  which  they  described  as  begetting  low  breeding,  because 
it  is  apt  to  make  Americans  wanting  in  that  outward  respect  which  a  certain  ciasi 
of  men  is  always  sure  to  meat  with  m  Europe." 

He  grants  that  we  are  rather  given  to  seriousness,  and  too  apt  to  go  into  society 
to  argue,  to  learn,  or  to  impress,  than  to  amuse  ourselves  or  others ;  but  he  sums 
up  the  whole  matter  in  the  following  words : 

"  Whatever  advantages,  with  regard  to  elegance  and  external  aoeomplishoMiiti^ 
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EhuopeanA  of  rank  may  poBBess  over  the  great  majorky  of  Americans,  the  bala^ 
of  common  sense,  general  information,  and  high  rectitude,  may  nererthelees  in- 
cline in  fkTour  of  the  latter.  American  society  ofers,  as  yet,  but  few  attractions 
to  the  man  of  the  world;  but  it  has  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  heart  and  the  under- 
standine  of  the  follower  of  nature;  it  does  not  command  the  luxuries  of  the  aris- 
tocraticcoleries  of  Europe,  but  it  abounds  in  comforts  and  rational  enjoyments ; 
iu  eeneral  ton  and  eUquette  may  foil  shoit  of  the  cKpectattons  of  a  couitier,  but  it 
is  inferior  to  none,  and  perhaps  unriTalled,  in  simplicity  and  cordiality  of  man- 


ners." 


So  much  for  sodety  in  general.  Now  for  its  foirer  and  better  part,  the  ladies. 
He  says  ''they  are  generally  distinguished  by  great  symmetry  and  fineness  of 
pioporlion;'*  and  here  he  is  decidedly  wrong,  but  he  is  nearer  right  when  he  says : 

"Their  complexions,  which  to  the  south  incline  towards  the  Spanish,  are  to 
the  north  remariKably  fair  and  blooming;  and  wlule  young,  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  them  are  decidedly  handsome.  A  mariced  expression  of  mtcUigencc, 
imd  a  certain  indescribable  air  of  languor— probably  the  result  of  the  climate- 
lend  to  their  countenance  a  peculiar  chann,  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  foul  a 
parallel  in  Europe.  An  American  lady  in  her  teens  is  perhaps  the  most  sylpb- 
like  creature  on  earth.  Her  limbs  are  most  exquisitely  wroi^ht,  her  motions  light 
and  graceful,  and  her  whole  carnage  at  once  easy  and  dignined.  But  these  beau- 
ties It  is  painftil  to  say,  arc  doomed  to  an  early  decay.  At  the  period  of  twenty- 
four  a  certain  want  of  fulness  in  her  proportions  is  already  perceptible ;  and,  once 
past  the  age  of  thirty,  the  whole  fobric  goes  seemingly  to  diBcay.^' 

American  ladies  are  not  "decidedly  handsome;"  no  cosmopolite,  out  of  his 
teens,  would  caU  them  so;  it  may  be,  indeed,  that  they  are,  for  a  short  period  of 
their  lives,  "  the  most  sylph-like  creatures  upon  earth;"  but  it  is  prettiness,  not 
beauty,  that  makes  them.  so.  As  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  our  autumnal  snnseu  is 
unrivalled  even  by  the  beauteous  tints  of  Italian  or  Grecian  skies;— as  the  rich 
colours  of  our  departing  summer's  foUage,— changing  as  brillianUy  and  ahnoitt 
as  rigidly  as  the  hues  of  the  dying  dolphin,— «re  inimitable  even  by  the  boldest 
pencil — so  the  complexions  of  our  maidens  in  brilliancy  and  delicacy  are  un- 
matched by  "  the  fairest  of  Earth's  daughters." 

We  have  gased  upon  the  beauties  of  Circassia  and  Armenia,  and  have  found 
them  what  we  suppose  the  girls  of  England  would  be  if  blanclied  like  them  by 
Tciled  seclusion  fiom  sun  and  air;  but  their  fair  and  almost  transparent  skins, 
strangely  contrasted  as  they  often  are  by  the  dark  eye  and  the  long  black  lash, 
lying  "  like  raven  plumage  on  the  snow,"  can  no  more  compare  with  the  mantr 
ling  radiant  complexions  of  American  girls  of  sixteen,  than  can  the  pale,  hot- 
house plant  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  a  hardy  rose.  On  the  other  hand,  we  yield  • 
the  pahn,  when  we  think  of  the  polished  ivory  nedc,  the  ejq>anded  and  swelling 
gorge^  the  slender  but  full  form,  the  round,  tapering  limbs,  the  erect  and  swan- 
Uke  carriage,  which  mark  the  Saphian  beauties  of  the  east, — and  compare  with 
them  the  thin  neck,  the  collar  bones  lying  like  bars  across  the  flat  and  compressed 
chest,  the  sharp  elbows,  and  angular  forms,  which  we  encounter  at  every  smrin 

here. 
But  we  are  losing  sight  of  JUynAeer  Qrund,  in  raving  about  the  rival  ymif 

froMA  of  the  east  and  west.* 

The  learned  author  must  have  had  the  good  (or  ill)  fortune  to  mingle  in  cir- 
cles particulariy  cerulean,  for  he  says  ;— 

"  In  point  of  fashionable  accomplishments,  American  ladies  are,  perhaps,  infb- 

•  It  to  dlfltealt  to  ezpnM  the  peeaUsiitjr  of  sppearsiice  of  Anoteaa  |lito  la  tMs  respMi;  It 
li  not  exactly  that  they  are  loan,  for  even  tboM  who  have  enough  ot  em  hwm  pmut  Mwai  m 
thOQth  thelrWlin  lit  too  ttghtly  to  the  body;  you  are  remiiided  that  they  have  a  ikeletoD,  and 
i^flb  dingreeable ;  while  an  eaatern  beauty,  wttbout  being  fot,  Is  round,  fliB,  and  flllcd  out  at 
erery  point ;  you  aee  no  projecting  eptne  at  the  back  of  the  neck— no  sign  of  an  elbow— ao  ridgn 
of  bone  any  whero-oo  that,  aided  by  her  elank  and  graeeAil  gait,  you  can  taugtaM  her  ftasM 
mode  of  Indian  robber,  or  euch  fpringlng  lubitaace,  ntber  than  of  bone. 
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lior  to  tliow  ofBorope;  hat  tlie  elements  of  an  EngUah^and  even  classical  eduear 
tion,  are  inno  country  more  widely  diffused. 

*'  In  addition  to  Latin  and  Greek,  a  young  Miss  of  respectable  parents  is  ex- 
pected to  become  versed  in  the  elements  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botanv,  natural 
philosophy,  algebra,  geometry,  and  astronomy  j  to  which  the  more  gifted  add  even 
Hebrew  and  tSe  higGBr  branches  of  mathemaucs. 

"  In  the  pursuit  of  these  studies  they  are  generally  allowed  to  spend  quite  as 
much  time,  and  even  more,  than  the  young  men  at  eoilege." 

The  author  probably  intended  us  to  understand  that  the  ladies  actually  are  fa- 
miliar with  Qreek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew;  and  it  may  be  that  same  are  so;  but  wo 
should  rather  read  the  sentence  literally — "  they  vnexpeUed  to  become  versed/'  dbc 

He  compliments  the  ladies  of  Boston,  and  says,  that  society  there 

'*  Is  distinguished  for  its  unusual  number  of  eleyer  women ;  and  a  certain  lito- 
ranr  taste  is,  perhaps,  on  this  account  difiused  even  amongst  the  merchants. 

"The  iniluence  of  this  intellectual  refinement  is  strikingly  visible  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  Bostonians,  and  has  created  an  honourable  distincticm  in  favour  of  their 
city;  which,  by  the  common  consent  of  Americans,  is  called  the  Athens  of  the 
United  States/ 

But  instantly,  like  an  adroit  cavalier,  he  propitiates  the  others,  and  says : 

"  The  ladies  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  south  generally,  possess  other  advantages 
not  less  con^icuous  and  attractive.** 

He  laments  the  want  of  public  gardens  and  walks ;  and  he  is  doubtless  right| 
for  if  they  could  be  made  places  of  promenade,  where  all  classes  could  meet,  they 
would  tend  much  to  the  harmonizing  of  different  classes,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  manners  of  those  whose  avocations  prevent  them  from  acquiring  any  of  the 
graces  of  society.  Here  he  takes  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  democratic  fillip  to 
the  would-be  ezclusives  of  Boston ;  he  speaks  of  the  beauties  of  the  Mall  and 
Common,  and  shows  how  appropriate  they  are  for  a  public  promenade,  i  VEn- 
ropUne;  and  adds : 

"  But  unfortunately  the  taste  of  the  fiEishionable  society  has  pronounced  a  ver- 
dict against  it,  and  avoids  most  eareftdly  being  mixed  and  confounded  wiUi  the 
multitude." 

The  author  deyotss  a  whole  chiqpter  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  emu 
granUs  (immigrants)  who  yearly  flock,  loeast^like,  to  our  happy  shores.  He  is 
particulariy  anxious  about  the  Irish,  because  he  thinks  they  are  "democratic." 
He  sajrs,  too^  "  it  is  not  so  much  the  Vices  of  the  Irish,  as  their  political  principles, 
which  sometimes  prove  offensive  to  the  Americans."  We  shall  see  what  are  pro- 
bably Mr.  Grund's  motives  in  encouraging  Irish  immigration,  when  in  a  future 
number  we  discuss  ki$  political  principles. 

He  thinks  Americans  have  little  taste  for  tkeatricalss  he  says,  and  truly: 

"  The  Americans  are  not  fond  of  any  kind  of  puUie  amusement^  and  are  best 
pleased  with  an  abundance  of  business.  Their  pleasure  consists  in  being  con- 
stantly occupied ;  and  their  evenings  are  either  spent  at  home,  or  with  a  few  of 
thdr  friends,  in  a  manner  as  priyate  as  possible." 

In  speaking  of  the  success  of  the  siars  from  Europe,  he  says  : 


"  But  this  apparent  success  of  English  actors  in  America  must  not  be  ascribed 
to  a  taste  for  curamatical  performances.  It  is  their  curiosity,  and  not  a  particular 
interest  in  the  play,  whicn  acts  as  a  stimulant  on  the  Americans ;  and  they  rather 
go  to  see  what  pleases  the  English,  than  in  order  to  be  pleased  themselves.  But 
tneir  curiosity  being  once  satisfied,  they  soon  relax  into  their  domestic  habits,  and 
abandon  the  drama  to  the  actors.    The  exhibition  of  a  sagacious  elephant,  or  a 
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learned  dog;,  would  have  afforded  them  a  simflar  attraction ;  and  of  all  the  public 
exhibitions  of  any  kind,  none  succeeded  so  completely,  or  drew  fbr  ao  long  a  pe- 
riod full  and  fashionable  audiences,  as  that  of  the  automaton  chess-player  and  the 
conflagration  of  Moscow." 

But  as  a  salro,  he  adds  afterwards : 

"  Yet  the  Americans  have  produced  some  very  good  tragedians,  and  have  amply 
•applied  the  comic  department,  for  which  they  seem  to  have  a  prevalent  taste. 

Mr.  Qrund  talks  about  muaic  just  as  coolly  as  he  would  about  mathematics,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  he  understands  mathematics,  and  knows  no  more  of  mu- 
rie  than  he  does  of  any  other  of  the  fine  arts ;  hence  he  says : 

"  But  of  whatever  depravity  of  taste  the  lower  classes  of  Americans  and  En- 
ffUah  may  be  judged  guuty,  (mr  I  believe  John  Bull  is  in  this  respect  not  a  whit 
better  than  his  brother^)  I  niaintain  that  their  relish  of  what  they  are  able  to  un* 
denrtand  is  far  from  bemg  discreditable  to  their  good  sense,  and  is  at  least  as  valu- 
able as  the  spurious  refinements  of  those  distinguished  admirers  of  the  opera,  who 
firequent  it  only  becauae  it  is  a  &shionable  entertainment." 

But  afUrwards  he  contradicts  it  all,  and  says : 

"  On  the  whole^  I  should  jud^  the  niusical  talents  of  Americans  SBperior  to 
those  of  the  EInglish,  especially  m  the  middle  and  southern  states,  where  they 
have  been  constantly  improving  by  emigrants  from  the  continent  of  Emt>pe. 

"  The  English  wul  hear  the  Best  music  as  lon^  as  thev  are  willine  to  pay  for 
it ;  but  the  Americans  will  soon  be  able  to  make  it  themsdves.  The  English  will 
always  remain  great  oonaumers  of  musical  talent,  but  the  Americans  will  pro- 
dueeV" 

He  has  some  very  mathematical,  but  very  clumsy  remarks  on  the  art  of  paintr 
ing ;  he  is  correct,  however,  (as  he  generally  is  when  he  leaves  off  moralizing 
or  reasoning,  and  states  fSeuits,)  in  saying : 

"  The  Americans  have  produced  some  very  eminent  painters^amongst  whom 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  Uie  names  of  otuart  and  West.  The  former  was 
one  of  the  best  portrait  painters  of  the  age,  and  the  latter  is  too  well  known  in 
England  tu  need  further  comment. 

"Mr.  Alston,  of  Cambrid^  New-En^and,  has  by  dint  of  eenius  become  an 
historical  painter  of  vast  poetic  conceptions ;  and  Mr.  Harding;  has,  from  a  soldier 
and  a  chair-painter,  with  no  other  assistance  than  his  energetic  mind,  become  one 
of  the  most  successful  portrait  painters  of  America.  He  went  to  England  to 
learn  and  improve  his  native  talents;  but  met  with  aoeh  encouragement  that  he 
waa  not  only  able  to  pursue  his  main  design,  but  also  to  lay  the  fiwiiidatioa  to 
his  oubseqaent  independence." 

In  the  chapter  on  literature  he  falls  into  a  violent  passion  with  those  English 
tourists  who  have  asserted  that  there  are  no  authors  of  genius  and  no  readers  of 
taste  in  America.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  he  endeavours  to  refute  all  they  have 
said,  by  quoting  the  names  of  all  our  poets,  as  one  would  cite  authorities  in  a  law 
case.  But  the  most  amusing,  (because  so  characteristic  of  the  mathematician,) 
is  to  see  how  like  a  man  who  has  always  been  accustomed  to  "prove  his  sums," 
he  goes  on  to  demonstrate  that  we  must  have  a  taste  foir  poetry ;  because,  forsooth, 

"  Poetij  is  the  necessary  condiment  of  an  American  newspaper.  The  first 
page  of  It  is  always  adorned  by  a  poem,  and  there  are  some  which  are  even 
nwsed  with  half  a  dozen.  Supposing  only  two  thousand  daily  papers  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  (which  is  but  a  small  average  ezcmive  of  semi- 
weekly  and  weekly  publications,)  and  their  annual  number  will  amount  to  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  Allowing  but  one  out  of  a  thousand  to  be  good,  and 
you  will  have  seven  hundred  and  thirty  good  poems  in  the  course  of  a  year: 
which  will  make  two  volumes  12mo.,  and  conseouently  more  than  is  pubuahed 
in  a  twelvemonth  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.'^ 

Qu0d  trot  demonstrandum  !  he  shouU  have  added.    The  conchuion,  that  be- 
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eau86  w«  eonmme  wo  much  poetiy  ve  most  be  poetical,  is  just  as  inenstible  as 
Dr.  Johnson's 

"  Who  slays  fat  oxen  must  himself  be  fat  !** 

We  recommend  his  chapter  on  education  to  the  American  public;  there  an 
some  wholesome  truths  there.    He  says,  piquantly  and  well : 

'^  An  American  boy  of  ten  or  twelye  years  of  ase  is  as  much  of  a  young  man 
as  an  European  at  sixteen ;  and  when  arrived  at  that  age  he  is  usenil  in  busi- 
ness, and  as  much  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  German  at  twenty-four  or  a  Frenchman 
at  fifty.  From  the  earliest  period  of  his  life  a  young  American  is  accustomed  to 
rely  upon  himself  as  the  principal  artificer  of  nis  fiirtune.  Whateyer  he  learns 
or  studies,  Lb  with  a  yiew  to  future  application ;  and  the  moment  he  leayes  school 
he  immerses  into  active  life.  His  reputation,  from  the  time  he  is  able  to  think,  is 
the  object  of  his  most  anxious  care ;  as  it  must  affect  his  future  standing  in  so- 
ciety and  increase  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness.  At  the  age  of  twelve  a  boy  will 
stuciy  Latin^  Ghreek,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mechanics, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Mineralogy,  Uhenustry,  and  heaven  knows  what;  and 
manages  at  least  to  recite  his  lessons  to  the  satisfection  of  his  teachers." 

Mr.  Grand  says  these  things,  intending  them  to  be  complimentary.  We  do  not 
take  them  to  be  so ;  we  regret  that  they  are  true ;  we  could  bring  good  philoso- 
phical reasons  for  our  opinion ;  but  as  no  one  would  read  them,  we  keep  them  for 
our  special  edification. 

But  enough  of  Mr.  Grund,  for  this  number  at  least ;  in  the  next  we  may  give 
an  exposd  of  his  other  volume,  which  is  purely  political. 

The  work  indicates  much  talent  for  observation ;  much  industry ;  much  in- 
tercourse and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Americans;  but  no  talent  for  gene- 
ralizing or  drawing  correct  inferences ;  no  great  powers  of  reasoning ;  no  high 
standard  of  morality ;  no  elevated  political  sentiments. 

The  work  is  meant  to  be  flattering  to  the  Americans ;  in  many  respects  it  is  so ; 
in  others,  though  we  must  iain  thank  him  for  intended  compliments,  we  would 
fiun  not  deserve  them. 


Remarks  and  Documents  relaUng  to  the  preservation  and  keeping  of  the 
PuUic  Archives;  hy  Richard  Bartlettf  Esq.f  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society,  pp.  72.  Concord,  Asa  SPFar' 
land. 

This  handsomely  printed  pamphlet  is  designed  to  answer  a  very  important 
end,  viz :  to  call  the  attention  of  the  general  and  state  governments  to  the  neglect 
and  destruction  that  is  continually  overtaking  the  public  records,  which  must  form 
the  real  basis  of  American  History.  Recent  and  brief  as  is  the  story  of  our  annals, 
it  already  exhibits  many  a  kiatna  from  the  fact  of  some  of  our  most  important 
public  documents  having  passed  into  oblivion  never  to  be  recovered.  The  fol- 
lowing enumeration  of  losses  by  fire  is  perfectly  astonishing : 

"  In  seven  of  the  eighteen  states  from  whioh  I  have  some  information,  it  is  as- 
certained that  the  public  archives  have  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire;  viz.  in 
New  Hampshire  in  1736 ;  in  Massachusetts  in  1747,  oesides  having  been  thrown 
into  contusion,  if  not  otherwise  damaged,  by  three  previous  fires ;  m  New- York 
in  1740—1  and  1773;  in  New  Jersey  in  1686;  in  North  Carolina  in  1831;  in 
South-Carolina  in  1698— these  were  all  accidental ;  in  Virginia  1781,  by  the  en- 
emy under  Arnold. 

"The  national  archives  have  been  partially  burnt  at  three  several  tmies— viz. 
in  1800,  when  the  buildings  of  the  War  Department  were  accidentally  consumed ; 
in  1814,  when  the  public  boikUngs  and  many  of  the  records  and  papers  of  the 
VOL.  IX.  "64 
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War,  Navy  and  Treasiuy  DqiartiiMiito  were  deitioyed  by  the  Britirii  troops ; 
and  in  1833,  when  the  Ireasury  buUdinge  were  burnt.  It  deeenree  special  re- 
mark, ae  a  strildng  evidence  of  the  utility  of  fire-proof  offices,  that  the  valuable 
papers  in  the  two  fire-proof  rooms  of  the  War  Office  in  1814,  and  those  in  the 
are-proofrooms  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  1833,  were  all  saved^  while  ma- 
ny of  the  others  were  consumed. 

"  Now,  without  seeking  to  enlarge  this  melancholy  list  of  conflagrations,  we 
have  hei^  enough  to  excite  a  general  feeling  of  grief  and  even  of  indignation,  at  the 
inexcusable  negligence  whicn  has  eonsi^ed  so  many  precious  materiab  for  our 
country's  history  to  irretrievable  destruction.  That  the  general  government,  es- 
pecially, should  have  lavished  immense  sums  in  the  erection  of  splendid  buiUinffs, 
calculated  rather  for  architectural  display  than  for  convenient  use,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  left  any  portion  of  the  national  archives  unprotected  by  fire-proof 
offices,  will  be  a  subject  of  wonder  and  rerret  to  future  generations.  And  it  is 
idmost  incredible,  that,  at  this  day — ^upwards  of  half  a  century  from  theestablisb- 
ment  of  our  independence — no  fire-proof  offices  are  occupied  hj  the  eoveniment 
at  Washington,  though  two  are  now  being  built !  But  let  us  rejoice  that  a  refoim 
has  commenced,  though  we  cannot  forget  that,  of  the  three  conflagrations  of  our 
national  archives,  we  owe  one  to  the  vandalism  of  tlM  public  enemy,  and  hoc*  io 
the  improvidence  of  our  own  government.  In  truth,  if  other  fire-proof  rooms 
would  have  proved  as  effectual  mr  the  security  of  their  contents  as  the  two  which 
belong  to  the  War  Department  in  1814,  it  was  the  fault  of  our  government  that 
any  of  Uiose  archives  were  burnt" 

In  the  various  devastation  here  enumerated,  the  losses  oecasioned  by  the  burn- 
ing of  county  buildings  are  not  mentioned.  The  documents  filed  away  in  them 
are  indeed  seldom  of  great  public  importance;  bat  yet  we  intagine  that  some  of 
the  most  valuable  papers  relating  to  our  Revolutionary  history,  as  well  as  various 
matters  of  local  interest,  are  hoarded  in  such  quarters. 

The  mode  of  arranging  and  preserving  public  records  is  well  pointed  out  in  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  befi)re  us,  written  by  one 
who  has  most  ably  availed  himself  of  such  sources  in  illustrating  the  history  of 
his  country : 

"Next  to  the  importance  of  fire-proof  rooms,  is  that  ofpreserving  the  papers  in 
a  condition  to  be  easily  removed  upon  an  emergency.  Every  scrap  of^ paper  in 
every  office  should  be  bound  according  to  its  8w>ject  and  date,  as  soon  as  it  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  officers  and  is  turned  over  for  the  files.  Being 
thus  compact  in  Tolumes  of  convenient  sixe,  they  may  in  case  of  fire  be 
quickly  removed^  and  without  injury  or  loss.  Another  advantage,  is  the  vast 
saving  of  time  m  conaultihg  them,  and  the  certainty  of  finding  every  thing 
they  contain,  on  any  subject,  by  the  aid  of  indexes.  It  is  sin^ar  that  this 
practice  has  not  been  adopted  in  any  of  our  public  offices,  except  partially,  while 
m  Europe  it  prevails  eyery  where.  Whoever  will  bring  all  our  public  officers  to 
arrange  and  Hnd  vp  the  whole  of  their  papers,  and  continue  to  do  it  as  fast  as 
they  accumulate,  will  confer  an  incalculaole  benefit  on  these  United  States,  and 
be  renowned  in  history.  It  is  only  by  such  a  system  that  the  histoij  of  the 
present  can  hereafter  be  written.  In  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office  m  Paris, 
where  I  passed  four  months  in  examining  American  papers,  there  are  40,000 
volumes  of  manuscripts,  so  well  classified,  bound  and  mdexed,  that  any  sin^o 
paper  in  the  whole  may  be  fbund  with  the  utmost  ease.  All  the  current  papers 
are  bound  as  soon  as  tney  are  done  with  in  the  office.  I  had  the  means  of  know- 
ing, that,  in  the  Colonial  Department  in  London,  ([where  I  was  en^ged  five 
months)  the  current  papers  in  that  office  alone,  which  are  bound  up  m  regular 
order,  amount  te  between  400  and  500  volumes  annually— that  is,  thick  volumes 
of  about  1000  pages  each. 

"  Teach  this  invaluable  habit  to  our  oflicers,  and  then  make  them  build  fire- 
proofs,  and  you  will  have  rendered  a  service  to  your  eountry  for  whidi  posterity 
will  hold  your  oame  in  perpetual  and  grateful  remembrance. 

"  Truly  your  friend, 

JARED  SPARKS, 

*'  RiCRiAO  Bartlbtt,  Esq." 

o]lL?"I2J^*J22^'"  '!S«'^**«»  ***  confiiirstloa  of  the  Pstent  OOee,  the  Geseisl  Posi- 
Offiee,  and  the  Cliy  P<Mt-OAe«,  bss  oeeantdL 
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HiiUny  of  New^Tark;  hy  WiUiam  Duniap*    Marpers. 

Mb.  Dunlap  "desenres  well  of  the  R^ublie"  far  hii  industry  in  illustrating 
her  history.  His  history  of  '<  The  American  Theatre,"  and  of  "  The  Arts  of 
Design  in  America,"  haye  already  done  much  to  rescue  characters  and  customs 
from  the  oblivion  into  which  they  were  falling;  and  his  successful  labours  in 
laying  "  the  form  and  pressure"  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  to  succeeding 
generations,  will  be  highly  prized  by  the  readers  of  another  generation,  and  in- 
valuable to  the  writers  that  may  succeed  him.  The  present  work,  which  is  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  children  and  of  schools,  is  in  some  respects  of  the  same  com« 
plexion  as  those  that  preceded  it;  and  is  intended,  we  understand,  as  the  avant 
eaurier  only  of  a  larger  work  upon  the  same  subject,  which  will  probably  be  of 
a  higher  character  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  come  from  the  author's  pen.  Mr. 
Dunlap  has  been  long  delving  among  the  different  record  offices  of  the  state  of 
New-York,  where  he  has  eihumateri  from  the  dust  of  generations  a  mass  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  matter,  that  waits  only  to  be  moulded  into  shape,  and  vivi- 
fied by  the  inspiring  breath  of  the  historian,  to  be  given  to  the  public.  We  need 
not  say  that  he  has  our  warmest  wishes  for  his  most  abundant  success  in  his 
honourable  labours ;  nor  do  we  think  he  could  be  better  employed  while  maturing 
his  greater  work,  than  In  throwing  off  the  capital  little  book  of  which  the  sheets 
are  before  us,  and  which  will  form  an  excellent  preparatory  study  for  his  juve- 
nile readers. 


Juoenal  and   Persius.     Harpers^  Family  Classical  Library^  No. 
XXXV. 

A  FINE  head  of  Juvenal  ftces  this  volume,  which  contains  excellent  versions  of 
both  these  celebrated  satirists.  That  of  Juvenal  by  Charles  Badham,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S^  and  that  of  Persitu  by  Sir  W.  Drummond.  The  book  is  also  enriched 
with  an  Appendix,  which  contains  two  of  Dr.  Johnson's  satires,  both  written  in 
professed  imitation  of  Juvenal,  and  forming  capital  modern  illustrations  of  his 
style. 


CMtx  Von  Berlichingen.   From  the  German  of  GoHhe.   Philadelphia. 
Carey f  Lea,  and  Blanchard. 

This  is  a  very  spirited  and  able  transLation  of  GoVthe's  favmrite  drama— -a  fa^ 
vourite  we  may  undoubtedly  call  it,  as  Go<$the  himself  published  no  less  than 
three  different  versions  of  it  All  these  the  translator  has  made  use  of,  seleaing 
firom  each,  so  as  to  produce— we  might  almost  say,  reeampost^-^  fourth  version, 
uniting  the  merits  of  the  original  three.  The  Introduction  is  a  well-written  and 
sensible  essay,  the  performance  of  a  scholar  ci^)able  of  relishing  what  is  really 
worthy  of  approbation  in  his  original,  without  betraying  any  inclination  to  faU 
into  the  preposterous,  Udopoical  admiration  of  every  thing  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
forent  that  foil  from  his  pen,  which  is  characteristic  of  so  many  QcniMuuMd 
cerebeUoms. 
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Manxui  of  PoUienua.    PhSaddphUu    W.  Marshall  and  Company* 

This  little  book  contains  information  in  eyery  branch  of  the  science  (for  a 
seienee  it  certainly  is— :^,  ntm  naseitur^)  of  Etiquette,  comprising  eren  rules  for 
polishing  hands  and  teeth,  sweetening  the  breath,  &c. ;  all  of  which,  howeyer 
humble  they  may  seem,  are,  in  reality,  of  prodigious  importance  to  the  unini- 
tiated. To  those,  then,  who  would  amend  their  manners — of  whom  we  hope  the 
number  is  as  great  as  of  those  who  need  amendment — we  recommend  this  little 
pocket  counsellor ;  being  quite  assured  it  will  give  them  sundry  useful  hints, 
which  might  not  prove  agreeable  coming  in  any  other  way. 


Geology  and  Mmeralogyf  conndered  with  reference  to  Natural  The- 
dogy ;  hy  the  Rev.  WiOiam  BucJdand,  D.  D.  2  Vols.  Svo.  Phia^ 
pJUa.    Carey f  Lea,  and  Blanchard. 

This — a  Bridgewater  Treatise,  and  the  production  of  Dr.  fiuckland — is  a  work 
that  needs  no  praise  to  confirm  the  reputation  it  must  enjoy  among  all  who  have 
the  least  appetite  for  geological  and  oryctological  studies — sciences  which  have 
been  justly  pronounced  the  sublimest  and  most  interesting,  next  to  astronomy,  of 
the  many  developed  by  the  genius  of  man.  The  second  Tolume  is  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  plates — ^line  engravings  (with  but  a  single  ezo^ion,)  and  there- 
fore superior  to  those  of  the  English  edition,  which  are  chiefly  wood-eats.  It  is  a 
book  for  all  libraries,  and  all  men  who  would  inquire  into  the  marvellous  works 
of  the  Creator. 


Houeekeeper'M  Book;  by  a  Lady.    Philadelphia*    W.  MarMU  and 
€Jompany* 

A  BfiMUAL  which,  judging  by  its  Table  of  Contents,  ten  pages  long,  (all  of  it 
we  profess  to  have  read,  the  subject  being  entirely  beyond  our  depth,)  must  proTe 
^  mine  of  information  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 


The  Library  of  American  Biography ;  conducted  hy  Jared  Sparke. 
Vol.  7.  Boston :  HUUard^  Gray,  and  Company.  London:  Rich^ 
ard  James  Kenneth  1837.  pp.  308. 

This  rolume  of  the  Library  of  American  Biography  contains  the  lives  of  Sir 
William  Phips,  by  Francis  Bowen ;  of  Israel  Putnam,  by  OliTer  W.  P.  Pea- 
body  ;  of  Lucretia  Maria  Davidson,  by  Miss  Ssdgwick;  and  of  David  Kitten- 
house,  by  John  RenwSck. 

Mr.  Bowen,  'in  his  Life  of  Sir  William  Phips,  has  made  the  best  use  of  the 
•canty  materials  to  be  gleaned  from  history  or  tradition  respecting  his  hero.  His 
industry,  ws  believe,  has  overlooked  nothing  either  in  print  or  in  manuscript, 
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wbiehmigbt  tliraw  any  light  upon  his  sobject ;  and  he  has  succeeded  in  producing 
a  readable  and  even  interesting  memoir,  though  Phips  was  too  ordinary  a  man 
to  make  the  cTents  of  his  life  Tery  attractiTe.  He  was  a  striking  instance  of 
those  who  "  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them."  His  good  fortune  in  fishing  up 
a  large  amount  of  treasure  from  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  ship,  raised  him,  through 
rarious  honours  and  offices,  to  the  rank  of  Goremor  of  the  Prorince  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  his  fitness  for  which  trust  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  while  he  continued 
in  it,  he  inflicted  personal  chastisement,  with  his  own  gubernatorial  hands,  upon 
two  persons  who  had  offended  him.  Hutchinson  says  of  him:  "He  was  an 
honest  man;  but  by  a  series  of  fortunate  incidents  nOher  than  by  any  uncom- 
mon talents,  he  rose  firam  the  lowest  condition  in  life  to  be  the  first  man  in  his 
country/'  Mr.  Bowen  deems  this  judgment  too  seyere,  but  to  us  it  appears  (to 
borrow  the  phraseology  of  the  court)  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noUiing  but 
the  truth.  Mr.  Bowen's  style  is  manly  and  scholar-like,  and  his  literary  execu- 
tion of  the  task  assigned  to  him  leayes  nothing  to  be  desired. 

In  the  Memoir  of  Israel  Putnam  we  haye  a  well-told  narratiye  of  a  life  of  ro- 
mantic interest,  in  which  the  thread  of  the  personal  story  is  interwoyen  with 
some  of  the  most  memorable  eyents  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Mr.  Peabody 's 
style,  like  that  of  his  brother,  is  distinguished  by  clearness,  a  graceful  turn  of  ex- 
pression, and  a  delicate  yein  of  humour.  If  his  memoir  be  obnoxious  to  any 
criticism,  it  is  one  which  applies,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  almost  eyery  bi<H 
graphy  in  the  whole  series,  thai  of  exaggerating  the  merits  of  its  subject  Gene- 
ral iPutnam  was  a  yery  honest  and  a  yery  braye  man,  but  of  a  capacity  by  no 
means  aboye  the  ayerage  leyel ;  and  in  his  military  character  could  neyer  aspire 
to  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  good  partisan  leader.  We  imagine  that  he 
owes  the  greater  part  of  his  feme  to  the  adyenture  with  the  wolf. 

The  Memoir  of  Lucretia  Maria  Dayidson,  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  carries  us  out 
of  the  world  of  action  into  the  realms  of  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  This 
memoir  is  Aill  of  pore  feeling  and  healthy  sensibility,  and  has  all  that  fascination 
of  style  and  manner  which  we  naturally  expect  firom  the  author  of  *'  Redwood ;" 
and  Miss  Dayidson  was  undoubtedly  an  extraordinary  being,  as  rich  in  affec- 
tions, apparently,  as  in  intellectual  gifts.  But  her  life,  like  those  of  all  yery  pre* 
eocious  indiyidnals,  is  a  yery  patnlbl  one  to  read.  In  such  instances  the  course 
pursued  is  too  apt  to  be  directly  <^posite  to  the  true  one.  The  brain,  and  neryous 
system,  already  unnatnrally  deyeloped,  are  stimulated  and  excited,  until  the  deli- 
cate machine  is  quite  worn  out ;  and  the  case  of  Miss  Dayidson  is  not  altogether 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  though  her  talents  were  really  yery  remarkable, 
and  she  is  by  no  means  to  be  classed  with  the  general  run  of  youthful  prodigies. 

We  haye  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  Memoir  of  Rittenhouse,  by  Pro- 
fessor Renwick.  It  is  written  with  great  manliness,  yigour,  and  simplicity;  and 
aboye  all,  with  a  AiU  knowledge  of  the  subject  Most  of  the  facts  were  quite  new 
to  us,  and  we  imagine,  will  be  so  to  most  readers  of  our  day  and  generation. 
We  had  no  notion  of  the  claims  of  Rittenhouse  to  the  respect  of  his  countrymen, 
and  we  feel  grateful  to  Professor  Renwick  for  his  lucid  exposition  of  his  personal 
and  scientific  merits.  It  is  an  important  accession  to  the  stores  of  American 
biography,  and  does  much  honour  to  the  learning  and  abilities  of  its  author. 


Henrietta  Temple;  a  Loee  Siory.    By  D^Ieraelu     Carey  4*  Hart. 

A  NoyxL,  more  remarkable  for  *'  fine  feelings"  and  '*  streaming  eyes" — all  the 
drameHs  persona  haye  fine  feelings,  and  their  eyes  are  always  streaming— than 
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Ibr  any  thing  elM.  The  character!  an  the  most  perlect  and  lentiniental  peopk 
in  the  world,— Sir  Charles  Grandison,  in  foot,  and  his  crew,  dressed  up  in  the  last 
French  fashions.  The  most  pathetic  part  of  the  story  is  where  the  hero  discoYers, 
that,  in  losing  his  mistress,  he  had  lost  sixteen  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  the  most 
original  situation,  that  where  the  heroine  is  deposited  upon — the  ktro's  knee.  Oh, 
Disraeli  I 

According  to  the  ladies,  Henrietta  Temple  is — ^not  a  history,  an  honest  and 
honestly  intended  chronicle,  of  the  course  of  the  tender  passion--but  a  downright, 
though  coTert,  satire  upon  loTe-making  in  general.  In  this  sense  it  is  quite  on 
exquisite  piece  of  badinage,  and  may  be  read  with  much  edification.  In  any  other 
sense  it  is  but  small  work  for  the  author  of  Vivian  Grey. 


Sartor  Resartiu.  Second  Editioru  Bostofif  James  Monroe  4*  Com- 
pany.  Philadelphiaf  James  Kay^  Jun»  4"  Brother*  Pittsburgf 
John  L  Kay  4"  Company  n 

SiBTOR  RflSABTCS,  (the  Paicker  re-pateked^  as  the  name  maybe  rendered  in  the 
yemaeular,)  is  a  Tery  singular  production,  which,  though  it  must  long  remain 
"  cariare  to  the  general,"  has  met  great  &TOttr  among  those  of  the  reading  public 
who  have  contracted  a  relish  for  Gterman  literature.  The  call  for  a  second  edi- 
tion, in  faa,  shows  the  degree  of  esteem  in  which  the  work  is  held  among  such 
readers,  and  to  such  we  commend  it,~^witbottt,  howeyer,  afiecting  to  admire  it 
yery  greatly  ourselves.  To  us,  indeed,  it  appears  the  lees  and  skimmings  of  a 
mind,— a  Tery  fine  mind,  it  must  be  confossed— -ftnnented  by  its  own  conceits, 
without  a  dai^  freUM^-in  of  stronger  spirits ;  the  woik  of  a  man  of  talent,  who 
has  brought  himself  to  beUeve  that  thinking  lies  in  foncying,  philosophy  in  ovei^ 
strained  metaphor,  and  originality  in  antics  of  expression. 
"  We—"  the  emphatic  wb,''  as  TenfelsdrSckh  would  say — haye  not  been  able  to 
find  in  Sartor  Resartus  the  pkUosopky  so  readily  disooTeied  by  the  admirers  of 
the  school ;  but  we  haye  been  struck  by  firequent  passages  of  brilliancy  and  pow- 
er ;  and  one  of  these  we  extract  as  a  fayourable  specimen  of  the  author  in,  what 
we  deem,  his  best  mood.  He  is  describing  his  philosopher,  Tenfolsdrttckh  in  his 
garret  at  midnight. 

" '  Ack  mein  LuberP  said  he  once,  at  midnight,  when  he  had  returned  from  the 
cofiee-house  in  rather  earnest  talk, '  it  is  a  true  sublimity  to  dwell  here.  These 
fringes  of  lamph-light  struggling  up  through  smoke  and  thousand-fokl  exhalation, 
some  fathoms  into  the  ancient  reign  of  Night, — what  thinks  Boiftes  of  them,  as 
he  leads  his  hunting^logs  oyer  the  aenith  m  their  leash  of  sidereal  fire  t  That 
stifled  hum  of  mkinieht,-*when  traffic  has  laid  down  to  rest,  and  the  charioC* 
wheels  of  vanity,  still  rolling  here  and  there  through  distant  streets,  are  bearing 
her  to  halU  roofed  in  and  lighted  to  the  due  pitch  for  her.  and  only  vice  and  mi- 
sery, to  prowl  or  to  moan  like  nic-ht-birds,  are  abroad, — uiat  hum,  I  say,  like  the 
stertorous,  unquiet  slumber  of  sick  life,  is  heani  in  heaven  !  Oh,  under  that  hi- 
deous ooveriid"  (quasi,  coverUt^)  '  of  vapours^  and  putr^^ions,  and  unimagi- 
nable gases,  what  a  fermenting- vat  lies  simmering  and  hid  1  The  joyful  and  the 
sorrowful  are  there ;  men  are  dying  there,  men  are  being  bom  *,  men  are  pray- 
ing—on the  other  side  of  a  brick  partition,  men  are  cursing;  and  around  them  all 
is  the  vast,  void  NighU  The  proud  grandee  still  lingers  in  his  perfumed  saloons, 
or  reposes  within  damask  curtains j  wretchedness  cowers  into  truckle-beds,  or 
shivers,  hunger-stricken,  into  its  lair  of  straw.  In  obscure  cellars,  Rauge-e^Nair 
languidly  emits  its  voice  of  destiny  to  hageard,  hungry  villains*,  while  council- 
lors of  state  sit  plotting  and  playing  their  nigh  chess-game,  whereof  the  pawna 
are  men.    The  lover  wnispers  his  mistress  that  the  cosych  is  ready;  and  soe,  full 
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of  hop«  and  fear,  glides  down,  to  fly  with  him  oyer  the  borders ;  the  thief,  still 
more  silently,  sets  to  his  picklocks  and  crowbars,  or  lurks  in  wait  tiU  the  watch^ 
men  first  snore  in  their  boxes.  ^  Gay  mansions,  with  supper-rooms  and  dancings- 
rooms,  are  full  of  liffht  and  music,  and  high-swelling  hearts ;  bu{  in  the  condemn<!^ 
cells,  the  pulse  of  life  beats  tremulous  and  faint,  and  bloodshot  eves  look  out 
throuo^h  the  darkness,  which  is  around  and  within,  for  the  light  of  a  stem  last 
morning.  Six  men  are  to  be  hanged  on  the  morrow ;  comes  no  hammering  firom 
the  Ra&7utein? — their  gallows  must  even  now  be  o'  building.  Upwards  of  five 
hundred  thousand  two-legsed  animals  without  feathers  lie  around  us,  in  horizon- 
tal positions ;  their  heads  all  in  nightcaps,  and  full  of  the  foolishest  dreams.  Riot 
cries  aloud,  and  staggers  and  swaggers  in  his  rank  dens  of  shame ;  and  the 
mother,  with  streaming  hair,  kneels  over  her  pallid,  dying  infant,  whose  cracked 
lips  only  her  tears  now  moisten.  All  these  neaped  and  huddled  together,  with 
nothing  but  a  little  carpentry  and  masonry  between  them ;  crammed  in,  like  salted 
fish  in  their  barrel ;  or  weltering,  shall  I  say,  like  an  Egyptian  pitcher  of  tamed 
vipers,  each  struggling  to  get  its  head  above  the  others.  Such  work  goes  on  un- 
der that  smoke-counterpane  1 — But  I,  mein  Werther,  sit  above  it  all  ^  1  am  alone 
with  the  stars." 

The  work  is  rery  handsomely  got  up. 


Incidents  of  Traod  in  Egypt^  Arabia  Petreoj  4^.    2  vols.    Harpern. 
Second  NoUce* 

This  work,  which  was  favourably  noticed  in  our  last  No.,  and  which  must  ba 
eageriy  expected  by  all  who  have  read  the  extracts  that  have  been  given  in  anti- 
cipation to  the  public,  has  not  yet  appeared.  The  present  stagnation  in  all  the 
branches  of  trade,  is,  we  presume,  the  reason  of  its  being  withheld ;  and  as  we 
know  not  how  long  such  cause  of  delay  may  continue  to  operate,  we  are  glad  in 
the  meantime  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  fiimiafa  the  readers  of  the  American 
Monthly  with  some  further  quotations. 

The  full  dress  of  a  Nubian  lady  consists  of  a  strip  of  leather,  abont  six  inches 
wide,  cut  with  fiinge.   Our  author  gives  a  whimsical  account  of  purchasing  this. 

"  My  next  essay  was  upon  more  delicate  ground.  I  began  to  bargain  for  the 
eostume  of  a  Nubian  lady,  and,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  though  in  this  case 
not  literally  true,  I  bought  it  off  her  back.  One  of  my  friends  in  Italy  had  been 
very  particular  in  makmg  a  collection  of  ladies'  costumes,  and  to  a  man  curious 
in  those  things,  it  struck  me  that  nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  this.  One 
of  the  elements  of  beauty  is  said  to  be  simpiicity ;  and  if  this  be  not  a  mere  po- 
eticsd  fiction,  and  beauty  when  unadorned  is  really  adorned  the  most,  then  was 
the  young  Nubian  firl,  whose  dress  I  bought,  adorned  in  very  perfection.  In 
fiict,  it  was  impossible  to  be  more  simple,  without  ^oing  back  to  the  origin  of  all 
dress,  the  simple  fie^leaC  She  was  not  more  than  sixteen,  with  a  sweet  mild  face, 
and  a  figure  that  the  finest  lady  might  be  proud  to  exhibit  in  its  native  beauty : 
every  limb  channingly  rounded,  and  every  muscle  finely  developed.  It  would ' 
have  been  a  burning  shame  to  put  such  a  figure  into  firock,  petticoat,  and  the 
other  et  ceteras  of  a  lady's  dress.  I  now  look  back  upon  this,  and  many  other 
scenes,  as  strange,  of  which  I  thought  nothine  at  the  time,  when  all  around  was 
in  confi>rmity.  ^  remember,  however,  though!  thought  nothing  of  seeing  women 
all  but  naked,  that  at  first  I  did  feel  somewhat  delicate  in  attempting  to  buy  the 
few  inches  that  constituted  the  young  girVs  wardrobe.  Paul  had  no  such  scruples^ 
and  I  found,  too,  that,  as  in  the  road  to  vice^  '  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
coOte.'  In  short,  I  bought  it^  and  have  it  with  me,  and  to  the  curious  m  such 
matters  I  have  no  hesitation  m  aAyinf  i  that  the  eostume  of  a  Nubian  lady  is  fer 
more  curious  than  any  thing  to  oe  mund  in  Italy,  and  wouki  make  a  decided 
sensation  at  a  masquerade  or  fiuicy  balL 
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THE  BASTINADO. 

"  I  accordingly  sent  Paul  with  my  little  caravan  to  wait  for  me  at  the  tombs  of 
the  cali&,  and,  attended  by  the  consul's  janizary,  rode  up  to  the  citadel,  and 
lAopped  at  the  door  of  the  governor's  palace.  The  reader  may  remember  that  on 
my  nrst  visit  to  his  excellency  I  saw  a  man  whipped — ^this  tune  I  saw  one  bas- 
tinadoed. I  had  heard  much  of  this,  a  punishment  existing,  I  believe,  only  in  the 
East,  but  I  had  never  seen  it  inflicted  before,  and  hope  I  never  shall  see  it  afain. 
As  on  the  former  occasion,  I  found  the  little  governor  standing  at  one  end  of  the 
large  hall  of  entrance,  munching,  and  trying  causes.  A  crowd  was  gathered 
around,  and  before  him  was  a  poor  Arab,  pleading;  aud  beseeching  most  pite* 
ously,  while  the  big  tears  were  rolling  down  HLb  cneeks  j  near  him  was  a  man 
whose  resolute  and  somewhat  angry  expression  marked  hun  as  the  accuser,  sedc- 
ing  vengeance  rather  than  justice.  Suadenly  the  e;ovemor  made  a  gentle  movo- 
ment  with  his  hand ;  all  noise  ceased;  all  stretched  their  necks  and  turned  their 


audible,  but  they  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  quick  ears  of  the  ciilprit  like  bolts  of 
thunder;  the  agon]r  of  suspense  was  over,  and,  without  a  word  or  a  look,  he  Laid 
himself  down  on  his  face  at  the  feet  of  the  governor.  A  space  was  immediately 
cleared  around ;  a  man  on  each  side  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  stretching  out 
his  arms,  kneeled  upon  and  held  them  down,  while  another  seated  himself  across 
his  neck  and  shoulders.  Thus  nailed  to  the  ground,  the  poor  fellow,  knowing 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  escape,  threw  up  his  feet  from  the  knee  joint,  so  as 
to  present  the  soles  in  a  horisonuu  position.  Two  men  came  forward  with  a 
pair  of  long  stout  bars  of  wood,  attached  together  by  a  cord,  between  which  they 
placed  the  feet,  drawing  them  together  with  the  cord  so  as  to  fix  them  in  their 
horizontal  position,  and  leave  the  whole  flat  surface  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
the  blow.  In  the  mean  time  two  strong  Turks  were  standing  ready,  one  at  each 
side,  armed  with  long  whips  much  resembling  our  common  cowskm,  but  longer 
and  thicker,  and  made  of  tne  tough  hide  of  the  hippopotamus.    While  the  oocu- 


yielded  in  this  instance.  I  had  watched  all  the  preJmimary  arran^ments, 
mg  myself  for  what  was  to  come,  but  when  I  heard  the  scourge  whizzing  through 
the  air,  and,  when  the  first  blow  fell  upon  the  naked  feet,  saw  the  convulsive 
movements  of  the  body,  and  heard  the  first  loud,  piercing  shriek,  I  could  stand  it 
no  longer;  I  broke  through  the  crowd,  forgetting  the  governor  and  every  thing 
else,  except  the  agonizing  sounds  from  which  I  was  escaping;  but  the  janizarr 
followed  close  at  my  heels,  and,  laying  his  hand  upon  my  arm,  hauled  me  back 
to  the  governor.  If  I  had  consulted  merely  the  impube  of  feeling,  I  should  have 
consigned  him,  and  the  governor,  and  the  whole  nation  of  Turks,  to  the  lower 
regions ;  but  it  was  all  important  not  to  ofiend  this  summary  dispenser  of  justice, 
and  I  never  made  a  srealar  sacrifice  of  feeling  to  expediency,  than  whoi  I  r^ 
entered  his  presence.  The  shrieks  of  the  unhappy  criminal  were  rinjring  through 
the  chamber^  but  the  governor  received  me  with  as  calm  a  smile  as  if  he  had  been 
sitting  on  his  own  divan,  listening  only  to  the  strains  of  some  pleasant  music, 
while!  stood  with  my  teeth  clinched,  and  felt  the  hot  breath  of  the  victim,  and 
heard  the  whizzing  of  the  accursed  whip,  as  it  fell  again  and  again  upon  his 
bleeding  feet.  I  have  heard  men  cry  out  m  agony  when  the  sea  was  raging,  and 
the  drowning  man,  rising  for  the  last  time  upon  the  mountain  waves^  turned  his 
imploring  arms  towards  us,  and  with  his  dying  breath  called  in  vain  for  help ; 
but  I  never  heard  such  heart-rending  sounds  as  uiose  from  the  poor  bastinadoed 
wretch  before  me.  I  thought  the  ^vernor  would  never  make  an  end  of  reading 
the  letter,  when  the  scribe  handed  it  to  him  for  his  signature,  although  it  contain- 
ed but  half  a  dozen  lines  |  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  his  seal,  and  dipped  it  in 
the  ink;  the  impression  did  not  suit  him,  and  ne  made  another,  and  after  a  delay 
that  seemed  to  me  eternal,  employed  in  folding  it,  buided  it  to  me  with  a  most 
gracious  smile.  I  am  sure  I  grinned  horribly  in  return,  and  almost  snatching 
the  letter,  just  as  the  last  blow  fell,  I  turned  to  hasten  from  the  scene.  The  poor 
scourged  wretch  was  silent:  he  imd  found  relief  in  happy  insensibility ;  I  cast 
one  look  upon  the  senseless  ixxly,  and  saw  the  feet  lata  open  in  cashes,  and  the 
blood  streaming  down  the  lees.  At  that  moment  the  bars  were  taken  away,  and 
the  mangled  feet  fell  like  lead  upon  the  floor.  I  had  to  work  my  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  before  I  couM  escape  I  saw  the  poor  fellow  revive,  and  by  the  first 
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nattira]  impulse  riae  upon  his  feet,  but  fall  a^ain  as  if  he  had  stepped  upon  r6d- 
hot  irons.  He  cravlea  upon  his  hands  and  Imees  to  tlie  door  of  the  hall,  and  hera 
I  rejoiced  to  see  that,  miserable,  and  poor,  and  degraded  as  he  was,  he  yet  had 
friends  whose  hearts  yearned  towaras  him ;  they  took  him  in  their  arms  and 
carried  him  away. 

TH£  PASSAGE  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 

"  The  seene  itself  did  not  sustain  the  high  and  holy  charaoter  of  a  pileiunage« 
As  I  said  before,  all  were  abominably  filthy ;  some  were  sitting  around  a  great 
cKsh  of  mlau,  thirasting  their  hands  in  it  up  to  the  knuckles,  squeezing  the  wiled 
lice,  and  throwing  bodt  their  heads  as  they  crammed  the  huge  morsel  down  their 
UinMts ;  others  packing  up  their  merehandise,  or  oarryine  water-skins,  or  whel^ 
ting  their  sabres ;  otheni  wrangling  for  a  ftw  paras;  and  in  one  place  was  an 
Arab  butcher,  bwre-legged  and  naked  from  the  waist  upward,  with  his  hands, 
breast,  and  fkee  smeared  with  blood,  leaningr  over  ue  body  of  a  slanghtered 
eamel,  brandishing  an  axe,  and  ebopninff  off liuge  pieces  of  meat  for  the  sur* 
founding  pilgrims.  A  little  off  from  the  wore  a  larse  party  were  embarking  on 
board  a  small  boat,  to  go  down  to  their  vessel,  which  was  lyin^  at  the  month  of 
the  harbour ;  they  were  wadine  upto  their  middle,  eveiv  one  with  something  on 
his  shoulders  or  aboTs  his  head.  Thirty  or  forty  had  already  got  on  board,  and 
as  many  mors  were  trying  to  do  the  same;  but  the  boat  was  already  full.  A 
kmd  wrangling  commenced,  succeeded  by  clinching,  throttling,  splashmg  in  the 
water,  and  running  to  the  shore.  I  saw  bright  swords  gleaming  in  the  air, 
heanj  the  ominoos  cliek  of  a  pistol,  and  in  one  moment  more  blood  would  haya 
been  shed,  but  for  a  Turkish  aga,  who  had  been  watchins;  the  scene  from  tlie  co- 
iranior's  balcony,  and  now  dashing  in  among  them  with  a  huge  silver-headed 
maee,  and  laying  about  him  right  and  left,  brought  the  turbulent  pilgrims  to  a 
•ondition  more  suited  to  their  sacred  character. 

**  At  aboot  nine  o'clock  I  sent  off  my  camels  to  go  round  the  head  of  the  gul4 
intending  to  cross  over  in  a  boat  and  meet  them.    At  the  moment  they  left  the 
roffud,  two  friends  were  holding  up  a  quilt  before  the  body  of  the  dead  Tartar, 
while  a  thiid  was  within,  washing  and  preparing  it  for  burial.    At  twelve 
o'doek  I  got  on  board  my  boat ;  she  was  like  tne  others,  sharp  built,  with  a  hi^ 
poop  and  tall  latteen  sails,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  all  my  travelling,  I  began  to 
think  a  Toyage  better  than  a  journey.    In  addition  to  the  greater  ease  and  plea* 
santness,  tnere  was  something  new  and  exciting  in  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea; 
and  we  had  hardly  given  our  large  latteen  sails  to  the  wind!  before  I  began  to 
talk  with  the  rais  about  carrying  me  down  to  Tor;  but  he  tola  me  the  boat  was 
too  small  for  such  a  Toyage,  and  money  would  not  induce  him  to  attempt  iL 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  lamied  on  the  opposite  side,  on  the  most  sacred  spot  con- 
Bected  with  Che  wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  where  they  rose  from  the  dry  bed  of 
the  sea^  and,  at  the  commuid  of  Moses,  the  divided  waters  rushed  tog^er,  over- 
whelming Pharaoh  and  his  chariots,  and  the  whole  host  of  Egypt    With  the  de- 
votion or  a  pious  pilgrim^  I  picked  up  a  shell  and  put  it  in  my  pocket  as  a  memo- 
rial  of  the  ptaee,  and  then  Paul  and  i,  mounting  the  dromedaries  which  my  guide 
had  brought  down  to  the  shore  in  readiness,  rode  to  a  groveof  palm  trees,  abiding 
a  fountain  of  bad  water,  called  ayoun  Moussa,  or  the  fountain  of  Moses.    I  was 
riding  carelessly  along,  looking  behind  roe  towards  the  sea,  and  had  almost 
reached  the  grove  of  palm-trees,  when  a  lar^  flock  of  crows  flew  out,  ar/l  my 
dromedary,  frightened  with  their  sudden  whizzing,  started  back  and  threw  jne 
twenty  fo^t  oyer  his  head,  completely  clear  of  his  long  neck,  and  left  me  sprawl- 
ing in  the  sand«    It  was  a  mercy  I  did  not  finish  my  wanderings  where  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  began  theirs;  but  I  saved  my  head  at  the  expense  of  my  hands, 
which  sank  in  the  loose  soil  up  to  the  wrist,  and  bore  the  marks  for  more  than 
two  months  afterward.    1  seated  myself  where  I  fell,  and  as  the  sun  was  just 
dipping  below  the  horizon,  told  Paul  to  pitch  the  tent,  with  the  door  towards  the 
place  of  the  miraculous  passage.    I  shall  never  forget  that  sunset  scene,  and  it  is 
the  last  I  shall  inflict  upon  the  reader.    I  was  sitting  on  the  sand  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  chosen  people  of  GK)d,  after  walking  over  the  dry  bed  of  the  sea, 
stopped  to  behold  the  divided  waters  returning  to  their  place  and  swallowing  up 
the  host  of  the  pursuers.    The  mountains  on  the  other  side  looked  dark  and  por- 
tentous, as  if  proud  and  conscious  witnesses  of  the  mighty  miracle,  while  the 
sun,  descending  slowly  behind  them,  long  after  it  had  disappeared,  left  a  reflected 
briehtness,  which  illumined  with  an  almost  supernatural  light  the  daik  snrfaoe 
of  the  water. 
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^^ButtoreturntothefimntainB  ofMoset.  I  am  awaie  that  Uiere  is  some  db- 
pute  as  to  the  precise  spot  where  Moses  crossed;  but  having  no  time  for  scqiti- 
eism  on  such  matters,  I  began  by  making  up  my  mind  that  this  was  the  place, 
and  then  looked  around  to  see  whether,  according  to  the  account  given  in  the 
Bible,  the  face  of  the  country  and  the  natural  limdmarks  did  not  sustain  my 
opinion.  I  remember  I  looked  up  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  where  Suez  or  Kolsum 
now  stands,  and  saw  that  almost  to  the  very  head  of  the  gulf  there  was  a  hijgh 
range  of  mountains  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  cross,  an  undertaking  which 
it  would  have  been  physically  impossible  for  600,000  people,  men,  women,  and 
ehildren,  to  aecomphsh,  with  a  hostile  army  pursuing  them.  At  Bues,  Mosea 
could  not  have  been  hemmed  in  as  he  was ;  he  could  go  off  into  the  Syrian  de- 
sert, or,  unless  the  sea  has  greatly  changed  since  that  time,  roimd  the  head  of  the 
gulf.  But  here,  directly  opposite  where  1  sat,  was  an  opening  in  the  mountains, 
making  a  dear  passage  from  the  desert  to  the  shore  of  Uie  sea.  It  is  admitted 
that  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  country,  there  was  a  caravan  route  from  the 
Rameseh  of  the  Pharaohs  to  this  spot,  and  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind 
that,  if  Uie  account  be  true  at  all,  Moses  had  taken  that  route;  that  it  was  directly 
opposite  me,  between  the  two  mountains,  where  he  had  come  down  with  his 
multitude  to  the  shore^  and  that  it  was  there  he  had  found  himself  hemmed  in,  in 
the  manner  described  m  the  Bible,  with  the  sea  before  him,  and  the  army  of  Pha- 
raoh in.  his  rear ;  it  was  there  he  had  stretched  out  his  hand  and  divided  the  wa« 
iers ;  and  probably  on  the  very  spot  where  I  sat,  the  children  of  Israel  had  kneel- 
ed upon  the  sands  to  offer  thanks  to  Qtsd  for  his  miraculous  interposition.  The 
distance,  too,  was  in  conformation  of  this  opinion.  It  was  about  twenty  miles 
across ;  thb  distance  which  that  immense  multitude,  with  their  necessary  bag^ 
rage,  could  have  passed  in  the  space  of  time  (a  night)  mentioned  in  the  BibM. 
Besides  iny  own  judgment  and  conclusions,  I  had  authority  on  the  spot,  in  iay 
Bedouin  Toualeb,  who  talked  of  it  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  he  nad  seen  it 
himself;  and,  by  the  waning  li^ht  of  the  moon,  pointed  out  the  metes  and  bounds 
according  to  the  tradition  received  from  his  fathers.  '  And  even  yet,'  said  be^ 
*  on  a  still  evening  like  this,  or  sometimes  when  the  sea  is  raging,  the  ghosts  of 
the  departed  E^ptians  are  seen  walking  upon  the  waters ;  and  once,  w&n,  after 
a  long  day's  journey,  I  lay  down  with  my  camels  on  this  very  spot,  I  saw  the 
ghost  of  Pharaoh  himself,  with  the  crown  upon  his  head,  flying  with  his  chariot 
and  horses  over  the  face  of  the  deep ;  and  even  to  this  day  the  Arab,  diving  for 
coral,  brings  up  fragments  of  swords,  brolun  hehnets,  or  chwiot>whealS|  swal* 
lowed  up  with  the  host  of  Egypt.* " 


Ion;  a  Tragedy  in  fioe  aeU  ;  hy  Thomoi  Noam  TaifomrJL     Third 
edUlon.    Gtorge  Dearhcrn  and  Company^  New-York. 

Thk  Tragedy  of  Ion,  conspicuous  as  it  is  for  its  poetic  beauties,  is,  eoosideriiii^ 
its  authorship,  most  semarkable  for  its  political  tendency ;  and  when  we  are  told 
that  in  the  kingdom  of  Qreat  Britain  it  has  been  received  with  unbounded  applause, 
we  cannot  but  regard  such  a  circumstance  as  an  evidence  that  there  is  eadsting 
in  that  country  a  spirit  that  would  gladly  level  to  the  dust  what  has  been  aptly 
styled  the  pjnramid  of  their  Constitution.  Thus,  it  seems  to  be  striking  at  the  very 
root,  when,  in  extenuation  of  the  crimes  of  Adrastus,  Ion  exclaims, 

"  How  much  of  power's  excess 
Is  theirs,  who  raise  the  iaol !    Do  we  groan 
Beneath  the  personal  force  of  this  rash  man  1 
No,  'tis  our  weakness  gaspine,  or  the  shows 
Of  outward  strength,  that  build  up  tyranny. 
And  make  it  look  so  glorious  1    Our  cunning  frailty 
Must  robe  a  living  image  with  their  pomp, 
And  wreathe  a  diadem  around  its  brow 
In  which  our  sunny  fantasies  may  live 
&npeari'd,  and  gleam  in  fatal  splendours  fkr 
On  after  ages."  ^ 
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Phocion  al80|  in  presenee  of  the  king,  boasts  to  hare  been  tutored 

"  In  the  school 
Of  miehtv  Nature,  where  I  learned  to  blush 
At  signt  Eke  this,  of  thousands  basely  hush'd 
Before  a  man  no  mightier  than  themselves 
Save  in  the  absence  of  that  love  that  softens." 

And  again,  he  says, 

'*  A  thousand  guihy  histories^ 
Which,  if  the  walla  of  palaces  could  speak, 
Would  show  that  nursed  by  prideful  luxury 
To  pamper  which  the  Tirtuous  peasant  toils, 
Crimes  erow  unpunished  which  the  pirate's  uest. 
Or  wanrs  foul  hovel,  or  the  cell  which  justice 
Keqfw  hr  umlicttued  guilt,  would  startle  at." 

Phoeion  had  been  the  constant  companion  of  Ion,  and  was  f\illy  sensible  of  all 
Ids  perftctions ;  yet,  associating  with  the  name  of  king  only  that  of  despot,  he 
exclaims, 

"  If  my  life,  my  sense, 
My  heart's  affections,  and  my  toneutf  s  free  scope 
Wait  the  dominion  of  a  mortal  will, 
What  is  the  sound  to  me,  whether  my  soul 
Bears  Ion  or  Adrastus  burnt  within  it 
As  my  soul's  owner  1    Ion  tyrant  1    No ! 
Orant  me  a  mcmient's  pleadiner  with  his  heart. 
Which  has  not  known  a  selfish  throb  till  now, 
And  thou  shalt  see  him  smile  this  greatness  fiom  him." 

It  is  true  that  this  passage  refers  only  to  absolute  power— which,  by  the  by,  we 
have  no  authority  for  believing  ever  to  have  existed  in  Argo»— and  can  be  appli- 
cable to  no  other.  But  the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy  is  deciaiTe,  in  which  Ion, 
addressing  the  people,  says, 

"  Never  more 
Let  the  great  interests  of  the  state  depend 
Upon  t&  thousand  chances  that  may  sway 
A  piece  of  human  firailtv  I  Swear  to  me 
That  ye  will  seek  hereaner  in  yourselves 
The  means  of  sovereign  rule." 

And  again, 

"  I  promise,  if  I  leave 
No  issue,  that  the  sovereign  power  shall  live 
In  the  affections  of  the  eeneral  heart. 
And  in  the  wisdom  of  tne  best." 

Likewise,  in  allusion  to  that  military  force,  so  important  in  tEfe  machinery  of 
royal  governments,^  he  says, 

"  In  ourselves. 
In  our  own  honest  hearts  and  chainless  hands, 
Will  be  our  safeguard. 

»        »       »        »        % 

We  shall  not  ask  to  guard  our  country's  peace 
One  selfish  passion  or  one  venal  sword." 


^16  psinoAL  ^onosa. 

We,  as  repuUicanB,  will  not  qnarrd  with  the  lessom  hefe  ineiilcaled;  hot 
credulity  would,  indeed,  be  taxed  beyond  her  bearing  to  be  toM  that  the  loven  of 
a  monarchical  goTemment  could  lieten  with  pleasure  to  sentiments  like  these, 
uttered  not  by  the  lips  of  treachery  and  falsehood,  biU  by  those  who  command 
our  deepest  sympathy,  the  true-hearted  friend  and  the  devoted  hero.  The  tragedy 
of  Ion  is  not  historical;  so  far  from  it,  indeed,  that  with  the  excqition  of  the  sim- 
ple fact,  that  a  king  of  Argos  was  put  to  death  for  attempting  to  increase  the 
loyal  power;  and  that  a  republic  was  then  established,  history  furnishes  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  its  superstructure.  We  must  therefore  regard  it  only  as  a 
work  of  ^e  imagination,  vad  surely  never  did  the  mind  of  man  conceive  a  more 
beautiful  creation  than  the  eharacter  of  Ion.  So  lofty  in  sentiment,  so  gentle  in 
demeanour,  so  firm  in  conduct,  so  pure,  so  bright,  so  fearless,  it  is  indeed  poetry 
in  its  highest  aspiration,  unlike  all  that  we  have  ever  known,  or  can  ever  hope 
to  meet  with  in  this  world  of  errors  and  pretensions.  Happy  in  its  own  con- 
struction must  be  that  mind  which  oould  imagine,  and  so  haimeniously  execute, 
this  angelic  delineation.  Its  peculiar  trait,  and  that  indeed  which  makes  its  ori- 
ginality, is  the  calm  and  unimpassioned  truth  with  which  the  boy,  whose  IHb 
had  been  "  a  cloudless  holiday"  assumes  the  hero.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
associate  the  performance  of  heroic  deeds  with  the  existence  of  ardent  passions, 
and  it  is  therefore  with  surprise  and  new  interest  that  we  behold  the  imdaunted 
resolution  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  tender  but  comparatively  tranquil  Ion.  We 
scarcely  wonder  at  the  generous  expedient  by  which  the  Athenian  Codrus  pro- 
cured the  victory  for  his  army ;  for  he  was  a  soldier  trained  to  the  contempt  of 
danger,  accustomed  to  the  exposure  of  life,  and  habitually  regarding  the  military 
glory  of  his  country  as  paramount  to  every  other  consideration.  We  can  easily 
conceive  of  the  enthusiasm  which  prompted  the  leap  of  the  Roman  Curtius,  for 
he  lived  in  those  virtuous  days  of  the  Republic  when  the  love  of  country  was 
cherished  as  the  first  of  human  duties,  and  individual  fame  so  dependent  upon  its 
service,  that  he  could  not  but  have  felt  he  was  purchaaing  immortal  renown  by 
his  selfdevocion.  For  Ion,  "  a  simple  youth,  who  never  bore  the  weight  of 
annonr,"  there  exist  none  of  these  stirring  circomatanoes.  To  use  his  own  beau- 
tiflil  language,  ha  is 

"  A  lone  stray  thin^,  whose  little  life, 
Bv  strangers'  bounty  chenskHl,  like  a  wave 
That  firom  the  summer  sea  a  wanton  braese 
Lifls  for  a  moment's  spaAle,  will  subside 
Light  as  it  rose"— 

Aooording  to  the  description  given  of  him  by  Agenor,  "  By  no  internal  oontest 
train'd,"  his  "  being's  law"  was  gentleness  and  softness,  and  his  life 

"  A  sacred  stream. 
In  whose  calm  depth  the  beautiful  and  pure 
Alone  are  mirror^." 

It  required,  therefore,  the  hand  of  a  master  to  form  of  such  materials  the  daring 
hero,  the  unsparing  executioner,  the  determined  martyr,  without  offending  against 
probability  or  outraging  the  sympathies  of  the  beholder.  This  difficult  task  the 
author  has  performed,  even  to  the  revolting  act  which  binds  Ion  in  a  conspiracy 
for  the  assassination  of  the  very  being  who  hsd  shown  mercy  to  him,  as  losing 
in  the  general  feeling  all  remembvance  of  self,  contriving  by  the  aid  of  superna- 
tural influence  to  overcome  the  tender  sense  of  gratitude,  and  by  a  high  and 
mjrsterions  principle  to  "  sanctify  agaim  Ms  nmrdtret's  handj' 
Yet,  intsfcating  as  this  tragedy  is,  we  admire  it  rather  as  a  poem  than  at  a 
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dr«ma;  and  we  «fe  inclined  to  aitribota  ite  tueceet  upon  the  etage  more  to  the  te^ 
lente  and  graces  of  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  than  to  any  fitnesa  in  itself  for  dramatic  re* 
presentation.  In  marking  her  nnaffected  simplicity,  her  intelleotual  flashes,  her 
perfect  personation, of  the  beau  ideal  of  Ion,  we  forget  the  long-drawn  speeches, 
the  sober  reasoning,  and  the  great  want  of  female  interest,  which  this  psoduction 
displays.  The  dramatic  ^Mxius  of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  exhausted  ia 
the  formation  of  his  hero  \  and  though  abounding  with  rich  and  graoe&l  poetry, 
we  shall  look  in  vain  amid  his  ecenes  fiir  that  fervour  of  passion,  that  rapidity  of 
action,  or  those  startling  incidents,  which  gi've  animation  to  the  stage,  and  awar« 
ken  in  the  audience  a  thrilling  interest  The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  in  the 
first  interview  of  Ion  and  Adrastus;  yet  even  here  many  of  the  speeches  might 
be  shortened  with  advantage,  particularly  that  beginning 

"  Thou  hast !    I  seethou  hasti    Thou  art  not  marble ;" 

wherein  Ion  attempts,  in  pretty  but  rather  obscure  poetry,  to  describe  the  power 
of  love.  Of  this  master  passion  the  gentle  Ion  seems  in  his  own  person  to  know 
but  little,  and  the  play  would  lose  none  of  its  interest  were  it  excluded  also  firom 
the  insipid  character  of  Clemantheu  Had  this  couple  remained  but  as  affectionate 
playmates,  the  language,  such  as  it  is,  would  have  been  generally  more  appropri- 
ate, and  their  position  in  better  keeping  with  the  tranquil  aspect  of  the  play.  But 
Sergeant  Talfourd  probably  conceiving  love  to  be  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  a  drama,  haa  apparently  opened  his  Bhakepeare  for  instruation, 
and  has  unfortunately  fallen  upon  the  scene  where  Hamlet,  by  an  unfeeling  diow 
of  disregard,  succeeds  in  deceiving  his  mistreea  into  a  belief  of  his  ineanity.  Is 
like  manner  Ion,  too  refined  indeed  iar  the  exyffeeeien  of  exactly  s«eh  sentimenta 
as  Hamlet's,  still  with  an  artifice  wholly  ineopsiatent  with  the  simplicity  of  hia 
character,  attempts  to  mislead  Clemanthe  with  the  idea  of  his  estrangement.  He 
cannot  persevere,  the  attempt  partly  fails,  and  we  can  ahnost  forgive  the  "  shallow 
and  the  idle  thought"  for  the  introduction  of  his  exquisite  answer  to  her  question, 

"  And  shall  we  never  see  each  other  1" 

"Yes! 
I  have  osk'd  that  dreadful  question  of  the  hills 
That  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowing  streams 
That  lucid  flow  for  ever :  of  the  stars. 
Amid  whose  fields  of  azure  mv  raised  spirit 
Hath  trod  in  glory :  aU  were  duml>-4Mit  now. 
While  I  thus  gaze  upon  thy  living  feee, 
I  feel  the  love  that  kindles  there  ite  beauty 
Can  never  wholly  perish — we  shall  meet 
Again,  Clemantne." 

Of  the  same  unnatural  charaeter  ia  the  request  of  Ion  to  Phocion,  as  respect- 
ing hia  memory  with  Clemanthe, 

"Do  not  talk 
Of  me  as  I  shall  seem  to  thy  kind  thMghtt^ 

But  harshly  as  thou  canst,"  dx. 

We  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  such  a  request  never  was  and  never  could  be 
made ;  for  to  be  remembered  with  tenderness  by  those  we  love,  our  feults  forgotten 
and  our  virtues  cherished,  is  among  the  sweetest  hopes  of  the  human  heart.  In 
the  exclamation  of  Clemanthe, 

"What  will  to  me  be  father,  brother,  friends, 
When  thou  art  gone  V 
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v«  an  fordUy  raninded  of  the  Andromache  of  the  Diad.  But  enough.  Ser- 
jeant Talfourd  is  a  poet  if  not  aloyer— hia  Ikncy  ia  bright  if  not  wann ;  and  the 
work  before  us  is  as  much  an  evidence  of  the  refinement  of  hie  taste  and  the 
power  of  his  genius  aa  it  may  seem  to  be  of  the  unimpassioned  coldness  of  his 
heart  It  is  possible  that  Ion  may  not  retain  its  place  upon  the  stage ;  the  lovely 
actress  who  has  conduced  to  iu  celebrity,  may  hersdf  retire,  and  its  dramatic 
fiuilts  be  Tiewed  without  extenuation ;  but  in  the  closet  of  the  student  or  amid 
the  domestic  circle,  it  can  never  M  to  engage  the  attention,  to  interest  and  to 
ahaim  the  miwH- 


MONTHLY  COMMENTARY. 


Mr.  6bibl*s  Spbbgh.— In  a  late  debate  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Irish  Municipal  Bill,  Blr.  Shid,  the  member  for  Tipperary,  made  a  striking 
speech.  We  record  the  foct  and  extract  the  brilliant  conclusion  of  the  speech, 
because  (to  the  pride  of  literature  be  it  spoken)  Mr.  Shid  is  essentially  a  literary 
man.  In  this  country  he  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  "  The  Apostate," 
**  Alaaeo,"  and  ''Evadne,  or  the  Stalne,"— dramas  of  a  high  rank  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage. 

The  extract  is  Mr.  8hiel*s  reply  to  an  expreasion  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  in 
the  Upper  House.  The  noble  Lord  called  the  people  of  Ireland  "  aliens.''  Aa 
counuymen  of  Lord  Ljmdhurst,  we  think  that  such  vituperation  should  have 
been  the  last  to  have  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  an  American.  It  suipriaes 
us  that  the  learned  and  eloquent  member  from  Ireland  did  not  throw  bade  the 
taunt  with  a  vengeance.  The  noble  Lord  must  have  forgotten  that  he  was  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  the  son  of  a  provindal  painter,  and  that  both  fioher  and 
son  were  bom  in  Boston  in  New-England.  Just  as  Mr.  Shid  came  to  thia  part 
of  hie  debate,  he  was  inieimpted  by  a  remaikable  scene.  Adverting  to  the  influ- 
ence under  which  Sir  Robert  Fed  was  hurried  on  in  his  mad  policy  with  reapect 
to  Irdand,  he  said  that  there  was  an  individual  out  of  that  house  to  whom  the 
Right  Honorable  Baronet  was  unfortunatdy  committed  in  his  faUxrt  political 
career.  That  individual  had  put  upon  record  the  principle  upon  which  his  party 
was  determined  to  govern  Ireland.  Its  inhabitants  were  to  be  treated  as  "  aliens.'* 
Scaxcdy  had  he  pronounced  this  word,  when  deafening  and  unanimous  shouts 
broke  fiom  the  ministerial  benches.  Members  rose  from  their  seats  in  the  body 
of  the  house,  others  leaned  over  the  galleries,  and  all  fixed  thdr  eyes  upon  Baron 
L3mdhur8t,  who  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  under  the  strangers'  gallery. 
The  shout  was  prolonged  and  renewed  several  times.  There  sate  the  noble  Lord 
with  folded  arms,  while  this  sentence  of  condemnation  was  ringing  in  his  ears. 
It  was  not  the  censure  of  the  sixty  or  seventy  representatives  of  the  country 
whose  inhabitants  he  had  so  grosdy  maligned,  but  the  resolute  denunciation  of  one 
of  the  largest  majorities  ever  aaaembled  within  the  walls  of  the  Parliament. 
Few  specimens  of  modem  doquenoe  can  be  preaented  which  rise  superior  in 
simplicity,  pathos,  and  force  to  thia :-- 
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**  This  diff*iflg^w^f^  penon*  tdU  vm,  when  makiiig  an  appeal  to  tlia  pawiona 
of  the  English  people,  he  tells  us— the  people  of  Ireland — that  in  ereiy  particular 
by  which  strangers  can  be  enumeratedi  we  are  au£N8  to  this  country.   [Here  the 
learned  member  was  interrupted  by  tremendous  cheering;,  which  lasted  for  five 
minutes,  and  was  renewed  with  bursts  of  enthusiasm,    ui  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing remaiics  eonatant  interruptions  ars  noted,  cvf '  Lood  oheers,'  '  Renewed 
dieering,'  and  '  Hear  I  hear !']    The  phrase  is  certainly  a  lemaxkable  one,  and 
one  which  now  belongs  to  history.    It  is  one  which  must  necessarily  be  the  sub- 
ject of  obseryation  hereafter.    I  am  not  aware  whether  that  phrase  has  ever  been 
attempted  to  be  explained.    I  know,  the  phrase  has  never  been  distinctly  dis- 
avowed.   I  know  tnat  the  utterance  of  that  phrase  has  never  been  desired  ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  it,  but  little  doubt  can  be  entertained.    I  know 
that  in  this  House,  upon  occasion  immediately  after  that  remarkable  phrase  had 
been  uttured,  I  took  the  liberty — if  it  be  one,  I  beg  pardon— but  I  took  the  liberty 
of  asking  every  one  who  held  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  opposite  benches 
whether  be  adopted  the  phrase  or  not.    I  remember  more  especially  the  Rii^ht 
Honorable  Baronet,  the  member  lor  Tamworth,  on  that  occasion  saying  that  he 
was  not  responsible  for  any  languacn  but  his  own.    The  Right  Honorable  Bar 
ronet  was  in  the  painful  situation  or  being  in  close  connection  and  association 
with  a  man  in  whose  expressions  he  did  not  think  it  judicious  to  express  bis  con- 
currence.   I  own  myself  to  be  astonished,  that  when  the  word,  the  <!ontumelious 
and  exasperating  word  axjsns — (was  it  not  contumelious,  and  is  it  to  be  borne  1) 
when,  I  say,  that  phrase  which  has  become  fatally  memorable,  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  bold  and  aspiring  man  who  gave  it  utterance.    I  own  myself,  sir,  to  oe 
astonished,  that  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  did  not  startup  and  exclaim—' 
'  Hold !  I  nave  seen  the  aliens  do  their  dutj  1'    The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  not, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  a  man  of  an  excitable  temperament.    His  mind  is  of  a 
east  too  martial  to  be  easily  moved ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  habitual  inflexi* 
bility.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  when  he  heard  his  Roman  Catholic  country- 
men  (for  we  are  his  oountrymen  I)  designated  by  a  phrase  as  offensive  as  the 
abunaant  vocabulary  of  his  eloquent  confederate  could  snpphr — I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  ought  to  have  recollected  the  many  fields  of  ^ht  in  which  we 
have  bran  contributors  to  his  renown.    Yes,  sir,  '  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes  he 
has  passed '  ought  to  have  come  back  upon  him.    He  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  from  the  earliest  achievement  in  which  he  displayed  that  military  genius 
which  placed  him  foremost  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfore.  down  to  that  last 
and  surpassing  combat  which  has  made  his  name  imperishable  from  Assays  to 
Waterloo^  the  Irish  soldiers,  with  whom  your  armies  are  filled,  were  the  insepa- 
rable auxiliaries  to  the  glory  with  which  his  unparalleled  successes  have  been 
crowned.    Whose  were  the  athletic  arms  that  drove  your  bayonets  at  Vimiera 
through  the  phalanxes  that  never  reeled  in  the  shock  of  war  bemre  1  What  deq)e- 
rate  valour  climbed  the  steqM  and  filled  the  moats  at  Badajozl    All,  all  his  vic- 
tories shookl  have  ruahsd  and  crowded  back  upon  his  memory— Yiniiera,  Bada- 
joz,  Salamanca,  Alboeras,  Taulouae,  and  last  of  all,  the  greatest^— Tell  me,  for 
yott  were  there  (pointing  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge)--{I  appeal  to  the  gallant  sol- 
dier before  me,  m>m  wIumc  opinions  1  differ,  but  who  b^rs,  I  know,  a  generous 
heart  in  an  intrepid  breast.)  Tell  me,  for  you  must  needs  remember    on  that  day 
when  the  destinies  of  mankind  were  tremblimr  in  the  balance— while  death  fell  in 
showers  upon  them — ^when  the  artillery  of  France,  levelled  with  a  precision  of 
the  most  deadly  science,  played  upon  them— when  her  lemons,  excited  by  the 
voice  and  inspired  by  the  exampleof  their  mighty  leader,  rushed  again  and  again 
to  the  onset ;  tell  me  i^  for  an  instant^  when  to  hesitate  for  an  instant  was  to  be 
lost,  the  ALIENS  blenehed !  And  when,  at  length,  the  moment  for  the  last  and  deci- 
sive moment  had  arrived,  and  the  valour,  whtdi  had  ao  long  been  wisely  cheeked, 
was  at  last  let  loose—  wnen,  with  words  familiar  but  immortal,  the  Groat  Captain 
exclaimed,*  Up,  lads,  and  at  them !'— tell  me,  if  Catholic  Ireland,  with  less  heroic 
valour  than  the  natives  of  this,  your  own  glorious  isle,  precipitated  herself  upon  the 
foe  I  The  bloodof  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  flowed  in  the  same  stroam ;— on 
the  same  iMj  when  the  chill  morning  dawned,  their  dead  lay  cokl  and  stark  toge- 
ther ; — the  graan  com  of  Spring  is  now  broddng  from  their  commingled  dust ;-~ 
the  dew  fofis  ftom  Heaven  upon  their  union  in  the  grave ;— ^rtakers  in  every 
peril,  in  the  glory  shall  we  not  be  permitted  to  participate  1— and  shall  we  be  toU 
aa  a  nquitaf  t)iat  we  are  estranged  from  the  noble  coontry  for  whose  salvation 
our  lifo-Uood  was  poured  out  I' wThaekMioant  apaakar  took  hia  seat  anudsta 
thunder  of  enthuriaatie  appUuiia.j 

. *  Levi  LfBdbant 
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GoLOMBiA  CoLLBOB.— Tliis  TeiMr«t«d  institiition  edebratod  its  Mtti-€6Bteiiiiial 
anniTenary  cm  Thursday,  April  13th,  1837.  The  exercises  of  the  day  were  ex- 
ceedingly iiAposing.  The  procession  of  students  and  alumni,  the  rhetorical  dis» 
play  in  the  church,  the  dignified  and  brilliant  assemblage  that  was  oonTened,  with 
the  delightful  fete  in  the  eyening,  all  made  the  day  a  maiked  one  in  the  «M^lffnft«r 
of  New-York.  The  fhll  proceedings  are,  we  understand,  to  be  recorded  in  a 
tolume,  which  we  shall  duly  notice ;  and  at  the  same  time  take  an  opportunity 
of  enlightening  our  readers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  with  regard  to  an  institu- 
tion which  has  been  the  Alma  Mater  of  so  many  of  the  most  distingoished  men 
of  America. 


The  American  (Quarterly  Review  for  March  contains  several  able  and  highly 
interesting  articles,  particularly  those  on  AgricuUu/n,  the  Memoirs  of  Aaron  Burr^ 
the  Umrf  Laws,  and  the  Copy^right  Law,  The  subject  of  the  first-named  piece  we 
are  glad  to  see  discussed  in  so  serious  and  judicious  a  tone,  as  it  is  one  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  has  been  long  neglected  by  those  who  sit  in  the  chairs  of  the  censor. 
Chateaubriand's  Sketches  of  English  Ldierature,  and  the  Ghtmd  Opera  of  Parisj 
afibid  subjects  for  two  lighter,  yet  extremely  pleasant  papers.  The  Copy-right 
Law  is  well  handled,  as  indeed  it  could  scarce  fail  to  be,  by  any  person  who  haa 
given  it  a  moment's  reflection:  the  article  on  Vegetable  Physiology  is  worthy 
of  its  elegant  subject ;  and  in  the  review  of  Irving's  Astoria  we  recognise  the  able 
pen  of  one  of  our  own  most  valued  contributors, — the  Author  of  '*  Comments  on 
Travel." 


The  New- York  Mirror.— Mr.  Hoffman,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Americaii 
Monthly,  has  recently  beoome  the  conductor  of  this  popular  joumaL  The  present 
*^  division  of  labour  "  in  the  Monthly  giving  him  ample  leisure  to  be  thus  disposed 
of,  the  new  arrangement  will  in  no  wise  interfere  wiUi  his  duties  in  the  magazine. 


BTATivfiGs  OF  CsiMB  IN  THE  CiTY  OP  New-Yoex. — Tfas  following  Statement  of 
eonvictions,  acquittals,  and  dischar^,  in  courts,  during  the  nast  vear :— 

In  the  Oyer  and  Terminer,  convicted  of  murder,  1 ;  manstaughter  in  the  first 
degree,  1 ;  manslaughter  in  tne  second  degree,  1 ;  conspiracy,  20.  Acquitted,  of 
muxtler,  2 ;  arson,  I.    Total  96. 

In  the  Qeneral  Sessions,  there  have  been  301  convictions :  to  wit,  of  assault 
and  battery  with  intent  to  IdU,  6;  burelary,  1st  degree,  5 ;  do.  9d  do.  7 ;  do.  3d 
do.  11 ;  attempt  to  commit  burglary,  Sd  degree,  9 ;  do.  3d  do.  9 ;  forgery  in  the 
9d degree,  1  j  do.  3d  do.  6 :  robbery  in  the  Ist  degree,  6:  grand  larceny,  103 ; 
attempt  to  commit  grand  larceny,  1 ;  petit  larceny,  9d  offence,  1 ;  petit  larceny. 
55 ',  reeeiving  stitlen  goods,  1 ;  ootaininf  eoods  by  false  pretences,  1 ;  riot  and 
assault  and  oattery,  19;  keeping  diMRoeny  houses,  9;  selling  liquor  by  retail 
without  license,  9 :  assayult  and  battery.  75;  crudty  to  a  horse,  1 ;  misdemeanor, 
SL    TouL  301.    Tried  and  acquitted,  51;  discharged  by  proclamation,  144. 

Total.  40%. 

In  tne  Special  Sessions  there  have  been  530  convictions :  of  petit  larceny,  341 ; 
of  assault  and  battery,  181;  87  acquittals,  and  448  discharges  by  proclamation, 
either  at  the  request  of  complainants,  or  in  consequence  of  no  witnesses  appear* 
in^N    Total,  1065. 

Of  the  parsons  convicted,  1  has  been  sentenced  to  death,  and  been  executed ; 
to  the  State  Prison,  146— men,  131,  (1  for  life,)  women,  14;  to  the  Penitentiary, 
318  men,  53  womeii-4otal»  371 ;  to  the  City  Prison,  9  men  and  9  women ;  to 
the  House  of  Rellige,  18  boys,  6  girls. 
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Thi  Niw-York  BooKSELLBsa'  Danm.— Our  distant  readers  have  already 
heard  all  about  this  brilliant  fete,  but  they,  as  well  as  those  more  near,  maybe  d&- 
sirous  of  having  vqpon  record  the  particulars  of  a  festival  so  honourable  to  the 
Trade  generally,  and  so  delightful  to  all  who  had  a  share  in  it. 

This  complimentary  entertainment  was  given  by  the  Booksellers  of  New« 
YoBK,  to  Authors,  and  other  literary  and  distinguished  men,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Trade  from  Boston,  Philadelphia,  &c.,  at  the  City  Hotel,  on  the  30th  of 
March: 

The  following  were  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  in  behalf  of  the  New- 
York  Trade: 

David  Felt,  John  Keesb, 

Fletcher  Harper,        H.  Z.  Pratt. 
Georoc  Dearborn,         George  B.  Collins, 
William  Jackson,         William  Robinson, 
Geo.  p.  Putnam. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Swords,  occasioned  by  Ul  health.  Mr.  David  Felt  pre- 
sided, assisted  by  Messrs.  F.  Harper,  Chas.  Carvill,  W.  Jackson,  and  Jas. 
Conner,  as  Vice-Presidents.  Mr.  Geo.  Dearborn  officiated  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  Mr.  John  EIeese  as  toast-master.  The  large  hall  was  aj^propriately 
decorated  for  the  occasion — the  niches  being  filled  with  fine  busts  of  Irvine,  Frank- 
lin, Scott,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  etc.,  and  on  the  walls  were  portraits  of  Hancock, 
Gen.  Knox,  (a  bookseUer.)  &c.  The  entertainers  and  their  guests,  about  300 
in  number,  having  assembled,  the  venerable  Colonel  Trumbull,  the  Hon.  Albert 
Gallatin,  Chancellor  Kent,  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  Mr.  J.  K.  Paulding, 
Messrs.  Ha lleck,  Bryant,  Rev.  Orville  Dewet,  Judge  Irving,  President  Dubr, 
the  Professors  of  Columbia  College  and  the  University,  and  others,  being  on  the 
right  and  lefl  of  the  President.    The  Throne  of  Grace  was  invoked  in  a  very 


taken  of  by  many  whose  names  are  familiar  as  household  words  to  the  reading 
world.  It  was  truly  a  brilliant  assembly,  and  such  a  one  as  rarely  occurs.  Un- 
common animation  and  enthusiasm,  (called  forth  rather  by  theinUlUchuU  feast,) 
united  with  eood  order  and  excellent  feeling,  prevailed  throughout  the  evening. 
Besides  the  fine  sinking,  the  company  were  enlivened  at  intervals  by  the  Orches- 
tra with  choice  and  favourite  music.  Afler  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  Pi^sident 
read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Swords,  regretting  that  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  deprived 
Kim  of  a  pleasure  which,  at  his  advanced  age,  might  never  again  fall  to  his  lot, 
and  expressing  his  acknowledgments  for  the  honour  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Committee.  His  sentiment,  sent  for  the  occasion,  was  then 
announced. 

'*  The  Author,  the  Printer,  and  the  BookseUer — ^May  harmony  and  brotherly 
love  continue  between  them  until  time  shall  be  no  more." 

Mr.  Keese  then  made  an  address,  which  was  given  and  received  with  much 
enthusiasm.    Among  other  interesting  observations,  Mr.  Keese  remarked  that : 

"  No  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  displays  such  peculiar  advantages  for  the 
circulation  and  consumption  of  intelUctual  produce. 

"  The  literature  of  Great  Britain  must  cross  the  broad  Atlantic  ere  it  finds  a 
lan^age  like  its  own.  On  eveiy  other  side  of  her  seargirt  isle  does  she  encounter 
a  diversity  of  dialect  and  less  liberal  institutions ;  but  in  our  land,  the  extension 
of  one  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  from  the  white  hills  of  New  England  to  the  orange 
groves  of  Florida,  affords  to  theenterprize  of  our  publishers  a  wide  encouragement 
to  speed  onward  the  march  of  mind.  Such  fikcilities  does  our  land  offer  for  the 
conveyance  of  our  current  literaturej  that  a  work  issued  from  the  press  in  New- 
York,  in  twenty  days  finds  readers  m  New  Orleans ;  and  the  proauctions  of  the 
brain  are  received  warm  from  the  artist's  hands  in  every  part  of  our  Union.  We, 
then,  Mr.  President,  are  the  honoured  channels  through  which  the  pure  element 
of  American  intellect  flows  to  all  portions  of  our  repulSic:  And  I  would  call  (said 
Mr.  K.  in  conclusion,)  upon  my  esteemed  ftUow-labourers  in  the  trade,  to  value 
highly  the  peculiar  position  we  occupy  as  regards  our  country's  literature,  and 
to  express  our  united  and  fervent  desire  tnat  the  business  which  has  been  illustrated 
by  a  Caxton,  a  Didot,  and  a  Franklin,  may  never  degenerate.  I  proceed  to  offer 
the 
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Reoolar  Toasts. 

1.  Owr  ChtesU^We  bid  them  a  free  and  cordial  welcome. 

Air-"  Loid  Moxra's  Welcome." 

2.  TV  iMjeTUion  of  Ltftterj— Their  author  lost  in  obscurity,  that  mankind 
might  not  be  led  into  idolatry. 

Air — '*  Behold  how  brightly  breaks  the  morning." 

3.  American  Authors^  and  Authors  the  World  <n>er— -Benefactors  of  the  human 
race,  and  especially  deserring  our  gratitude  as  furnishing  the  means  whereby 
we  lire. 

Air — "  We  are  all  good  fellows  together." 

4.  T%e  Clergy  of  our  Cou/ntry — Aloof  from  the  favour  of  Courts  or  the  lear 
of  parties^  they  hold  the  high  distinction  which  should  ever  be  accorded  to  virtue 
and  intdligence. 

Air — "  Angel's  whisper." 

5.  Editors  of  the  Periodical  Press — Guardians  of  our  Literature  and  Senti- 
nels upon  the  watch-tower  of  our  Liberties,  they  wield  a  power  which  may  de- 
throne a  monarch  or  elevate  a  people. 

Air-"  Clare  de  kitchen." 

6.  7%e  Press — With  an  art  surpassing  that  of  the  Egyptian  embalmers,  it 
transmits  the  lineaments  of  genius  in  all  their  freshness  to  distant  ages. 

Air — ^'  Adams  and  Liberty." 

7.  Books — ^The  best  of  friends,  ibr  they  never  change,  never  obtrude,  and  ne- 
ver ask  favours  that  it  is  difficult  to  grant. 

Air — "  Should  auld  acquaintance." 

8.  T%e  Trade^  and  those  who  foUow  it — Living  witnesses  to  the  prophetic 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  when  he  exdaims,  *'  Of  the  making  of  many  books  there  is 
no  end." 

Air — "  Dame  Durden  had  five  serving  men." 

9.  The  Booksellers  of  Boston — Their  notions  ab6ut  books  and  trade,  and  good 
dinners,  amazingly  cute  and  clever » 

Air—"  Yankee  Doodle." 

■ 

10.  The  Booksellers  of  Philadelphia — The  exchange  list  we  now  offer  them ; 
their  drafts  ux>on  its  contents  shall  meet  with  a  liberal  allowance. 

Air-"  My  Friend  and  Pitcher." 

11.  Printing — The  only  hlack  art  whose  exercise  raises  man  to  a  superior  or- 
der of  intelligence,  and  whose  magic  creates  and  destroys  fairy  palaces  or  thought. 

Air — "  Incantation  Scene  from  Der  Freischutz." 

13.  Benjamin  JFVanklin — The  fair  impressions  of  whose  life  were  the  result 
of  correct  composition,  good  register,  and  9,  form  well  made  up. 

Air — "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that" 

13.  The  Legacy  of  Wa^ington^An  illuminated  page  in  the  Literary  as  in 
the  Political  history  of  this  country. 

Aii^"  Washington's  Maroh." 

Offered  by  the  President: 

Thomas  Swords,  Esq.,  the  oldest  bookseller  in  the  United  States— May  we 
take  example,  and  learn  of  him,  that  industry  and  strict  integrity  axe  the  sure 
path  to  honour,  wealth,  and  happiness. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  regular  toasts,  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Russell  favoured  the 
company  with  some  favourite  airs,  the  splendid  execution  of  which  was  raptu- 
rously applauded. 

When  the  toast  referring  to  the  periodical  press  had  been  given,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Stone,  as  the  senior  of  the  editorial  corps  of  New- York,  was  called  upon  to  re- 
spond. Mr.  Stone  made  an  ingenious  and  learned  speech,  in  the  eourse  of  which 
hestatedthat  ^  *^^ 
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'*  The  number  of  new  American  publications  (r^rintedand  original)  per  an- 
num, ifl  already  half  the  number  issued  in  Great  Bntain ;  and  the  whole  number 
of  volumes  printed  is  believed  to  be  nearly  equal  in  both  countries.  We  think 
the  balance  is  in  our  fistvour." 

When  the  complimentary  toasts  to  the  Boston  booksellers  was  g^ven,  Mr.  Har- 
rison Qrat  responded  to  it  in  a  strain  of  warm  affection  for  his  native  town,  and 
offered  the  following  toast — 

Schools  and  Colleges — Let  us  cherish  and  support  them.  They  mould  the 
minds  that  make  tlie  merchandize  we  trade  in,  and  are  ever  creating  a  market 
for  us. 

Mr.  BlancharDi  of  the  house  of  Carey,  Lea  &  Co.,  beins  called  upon  when 
the  Philadelphians  were  toasted,  replied  tor  them  in  the  handsomest  manner,  and 
made  some  suggestions,  which  we  regret  to  have  lost.    He  gave— 

Nete-  York — ^Her  resources  boundless,  in  none  more  so  than  her  literature.  The 
enterprize  of  her  booksellerB  has  and  will  continue  to  develope  them. 

^  Allusion  was  made  to  the  letters  received  from  the  several  distinguished  indi- 
viduals who  were  unable  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  committee;  among  others, 
J.  Fennimorb  Coopkr,  Nicholas  Biddle,  Oov.  Everett  of  Mass.,  Prof.  Silli- 
MAN,  Lieut  Gov.  Armstrong,  (one  of  the  oldest  and  most  enterprizing  booksellers 
of  Boston,)  Daniel  Webster,  Matthew  Caret,  (the  patriarch  of  tte  Philadel- 
phia booksellers,)  Noab  Webster,  Dr.  Bowditch,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Rev. 
Dr.  EUwKS,  Bishop  Onderdonk,  Chancellor  Matthews,  and  many  others. 

The  following  sentiments  from  some  of  the  above  genUemen  wero  then  an- 
nounced : 

From  Noah  Webster : 

May  BooksellerB  honourably  rival  each  other  in  the  sale  of  good  books,  and 
may  good  books,/Eii^  or  make  good  readers  and  good  citizens. 

From  Samuel  T.  Armstrong : 

TTke  Booksellers  of  New-  York :  Liberal,  enterprisinfr,  and  prosperous.  May 
prosperity  still  wait  on  their  enterprize,  and  enterprize  follow  prosperity. 

Mr.  Jambs  Harper  being  here  long  and  loudly  called  for,  finally  arose,  and 
made  a  short  humorous  speech,  which  was  received  with  laughter  and  applause. 

From  Matthew  Carey : 

May  this  enlightened  and  mwinf  People  continue  to  afiford  such  patronage 
to  Literature  as  will  justify  liboral  Fublishers  in  remunerating  literary  labours. 

From  Robert  M.  Bird: 

7%e  Appetite  for  Books  in  America — ^The  only  appetite  that  can  be  indulged 
without  fear  of  surfeit  or  indigestion. 

From  N.P.Willis: 

The  Republic  of  LetUrs^in  which  all  who  si>eak  the  same  language  are  com- 
patriots, and  should  reciprocate  protection  and  kind  feeling. 

From  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D. : 

American  Booksellers  and  American  Authors — May  the  entertainments  riven 
by  the  former  be  the  means  of  producing  new  and  improved  editions  of  the  latter. 

After  a  toast  (referring,  we  believe,  to  the  inventors  of  printing,)  a  call  being 
made  from  every  quarter  for  Mr.  Charles  Kino,  that  gentleman  rose  and  con- 
cluded a  very  capital  address  with  the  following  toast— 

T^e  Bookbinder—Who  invests  with  "  a  goodly^  outside*'  the  thoughU  of  ge^ 
nius  and  the  sheets  of  publishers. 

A  loud  call  having  been  made  for  Mr.  Noah,  after  some  hesitation  he  enter- 
tained the  company  for  awhile  with  a  speech  full  of  eloquence  and  Bonhomme^ 
and  then  offBred  the  following  sentiment : 

The  Bepftblic  of  Z<«<ters— Which  has  for  its  sabjecU  the  learned  of  every  clime, 
and  the  genius  of  every  country. 
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Mattbbw  L.  Datis,  Esq.  author  of  the  Life  of  Burr,  dbc.  followed  Major 
Noah :  being  one  of  the  oldest  of  those  present,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  books,  he  recalled  some  interesting  facts  in  the  progress  of  the 
art,  and  concluded  by  giving  the  following : 

7%e  Press  and  those  connected  with  U — A  scourj^e  in  the  land  when  managed 
by  the  ignorant  and  vicious ;  a  multiplying  blessing  when  under  the  control  of 
the  enlightened  and  virtuous. 

Chancellor  Ksnt,  (who  had  been  happily  alluded  to  in  the  address  oi  Mr. 
Keese,^  observed  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks,  that  he  certainly  had  every  rea- 
son to  love  the  booksellers,  and  he  thought  the  booksellers  ought  to  love  him. 
He  presented  the  following  toast. 

The  Fraternity  of  Booksellers — They  merit  our  honour  and  gratitude  as  Pa- 
trons of  Literature :  they  merit  it  especially  when  they  strive  to  diffuse  theknow- 
Jedge  o£  American  law. 

Mr.  Philip  Hone  answered  the  call  of  the  President  in  a  happy  address. 

Dr.  Francis  then,  after  a  learned  and  amusing  speech,  offered  the  following  toast . 
ne  Discovery  of  the  Art  of  Printing — A  new  era  in  the  history  of  man. 

Ma.  WismNOToN  la  vino  beino:  called  upon  for  a  toast,  observed  that  he  meant 
to  propose  the  health  of  an  individual  whom  he  was  sure  all  present  would  de-  \^ 
lignt  to  honour-*of  Samuel  Rogers^  the  poet   Mr.  Irving  observed,  that  in  a  lone  I 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Rogers  he  had  ever  found  him  an  enlightened  and  liberal  I 
friend  of  America  and  Americans.    Possessing  great  influence  in  the  world  of  i 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  in  Great  Britain,  from  his  acknowledged  soundness  of/ 
judgment  and  refinement  of  taste,  he  had  often  exerted  it  in  the  kindest  and  most  I 
gracious  manner,  in  fostering,  encouraging,  and  bringing  into  notice  the  talents  j 
of  youthful  American  artists.    He  h»i  also  manifested  on  all  occasions  the  I 
warmest  sjrmpathy  in  the  success  of  American  writers,  and  the  promptest  dis-  \ 
position  to  acknowledge  and  point  out  their  merits.    I  am  led  to  these  remariis,  \ 
added  Mr.  I.,  by  a  letter  received  yesterday  from  Mr.  Rogers,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  a  volume  of  Halleck's  poems,  wnich  I  had  sent  to  him,  and  expressing 
his  opinion  of  their  merits.    Mr.  1.  here  read  the  following  extract  from  the  letter: 

"  With  Mr.  Halleck's  poems  I  was  already  acquainted — particularly  with  the 
two  first  in  the  volume — and  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  admired  them  always. 
They  are  better  than  any  thing  we  can  do  just  now  on  our  side  the  Atlantic. 
(Hear,  hear !)  1  hope  he  will  not  be  idle,  but  continue  long  to  delight  us.  When 
he  comes  here  again,  he  must  not  content  himself  with  looking  on  the  outside  of 
my  house,  as^  I  am  told  he  did  once — but  knock  and  ring,  ana  euik  for  me  as  for 
an  old  acquaintance.  (Cheers.^  I  should  say,  indeed,  ifl  am  here  to  be  found — 
for  if  he  or  you,  my  dear  friencfs,  delay  jour  coming  much  longer,  I  shall  have 
no  hope  of  seeing  either  of  you  on  this  side  the  grave." 

TMr.  Rogers  is  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  has  recently  been  much  out 
ofnealth.) 

Mr.  Irving  concluded  by  giving  as  a  toast : 

SamMel  Rogers^The  friend  of  American  genius. 

The  Company  all  rose,  and  drank  the  health  standing,  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr.  James  K.  Paulding,  after  some  appropriate  remarks,  gave  the  following : 

James  F^ennimore  Cooper — ^May  he  never  become  an  example  of  the  ingratitude 
of  Republics. 

The  volunteer  toasts  then  commenced  with  the  following 

By  President  Duer.  The  Booksellers  of  the  United  States — Guided  not  less  by 
their  moral  and  literary  tastes  than  by  that  enlightened  self-interest  which  com- 
bines liberality  with  their  enterprize. 

This  was  most  warmly  received  by  all  the  guests,  and  followed  up  by  nume- 
rous toasts  and  speeches,  some  of  which  were  so  excellent,  that  we  regret  our  li- 
mits will  not  allow  us  to  record  them  here. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  company  were  delighted  with  several  excellent 
songs  by  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Fuller,  &c. ;  many  of  the  guests  honoured 
the  oitertalnment  to  a  late  hour,  and  the  company  separated  evidently  highly 
gratified. 
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THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE  OF  KENTUCKY. 

(Concluded  from  the  preceding  number,) 

We  leflt  the  reader  at  the  entrance  of  the  Haunted  Chambers,— 
a  distance  of  barely  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave  ;  and 
we  have  still  seven  or  eight  miles  of  wonders  before  us«  To  de- 
scribe these  in  detail  would  be  an  endless  undertaking,  and,  to  our 
readers,  a  dull  and  unprofitable  one, — as  no  description,  however 
minute,  could  possibly  convey  accurate  ideas  of  them.  In  fact,  an 
extended  description  of  a  cave  would,  in  any  case,  prove  wearisome. 
The  components — ^the  elements  of  caves  are  few  and  simple  ;^- 
rocks,  stalactites,  pools,  pits,  and  darkness  make  up  all  their  va- 
riety ;  and  however  interestingly,  and  even  variously,  these  may  be 
combined  to  the  eye  of  an  actual  spectator,  the  descriptions  of  them 
must  consist  of  repetitions  of  the  same  words, — of  changes  rung 
over  and  over  again  upon  the  same  ideas.  Our  aim  is,  therefore, 
not  so  much  to  describe  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  detail,  as  to  present 
a  general  idea  of  it^  pausing  to  dwell,  here  and  there,  upon  features 
that  are  most  important  and  interesting,  and  upon  the  impressions 
produced  by  them  on  the  visiter's  mind. 

But  let  us,  before  resuming  our  explorations,  say  a  word  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  cave ;  which,  having  been,  at  the  entrance,  pro- 
nounced so  ic^f  it  may  be  feared  still  retains  its  hyperborean  cha- 
meter.  It  is  icy,  however,  as  we  soon  discover,  only  by  contrast. 
The  transition  from  an  atmosphere  of  90  or  95  degrees  into  one  of 
about  55  or  60,  may  well  make  us  shiver  for  a  moment.  The  ave- 
rage temperature  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  is  about  58  degrees  Fahr. 
In  summer  it  rises  a  few  degrees  higher,  and  in  winter  sinks  as 

many  below.    It  is,  therefore,  always  temperate.     Its  purity,  judg- 
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ing  from  its  effects  upon  the  lungs,  and  from  other  circumstances, 
is  remarkable  ;  and  it  is  suspected  by  some  of  the  knowing  to  con- 
tain  a  slight  excess  of  oxygen, — a  circumstance  not  incredible, 
when  we  consider  the  process  of  nitrification  continually  going  on. 
But  be  its  composition  what  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  its  efiects  up- 
on the  spirits  and  bodily  powers  of  visiters  are  extremely  exhilarat- 
ing ;  and  that  it  is  not  less  salubrious  than  enlivening.  The  nitre- 
diggers  were  a  famously  healthy  set  of  men  :  it  was  a  common  and 
humane  practice  to  employ  labourers  of  enfeebled  constitutions,  who 
were  soon  restored  to  health  and  strength,  though  kept  at  constant 
labour ;  and  more  joyous,  merry  fellows  were  never  seen.  The 
oxen,  of  which  several  were  kept,  day  and  night,  in  the  cave  hauling 
the  nitrous  earth,  were,  after  a  month  or  two  of  toil,  in  as  fine  con- 
dition for  the  shambles  as  if  fattened  in  the  stall.  The  ordinary 
visiter,  though  rambling  a  dozen  hours  or  more  over  paths  of  the 
roughest  and  most  difficult  kinds,  is  seldom  conscious  of  fiitigne 
until  he  returns  to  the  upper  air ;  and  then  it  seems  to  him,  at  least 
in  the  summer  season,  that  he  has  exchanged  the  atmosphere  of 
paradise  for  that  of  a  chamel  warmed  by  steam,  all  without  is  so 
heavy,  so  dank,  so  dead,  so  mephitic.  Awe,  and  even  apprehension, 
if  that  has  been  felt,  soon  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  delicious  air 
of  the  cave  ;  and,  after  a  time,  a  certain  jocund  feeling  is  found 
mingled  with  the  deepest  impressions  of  sublimity,  which  there  are 
so  many  objects  to  awake.  We  recommend  all  broken-hearted 
lovers  and  dyspeptic  dandies  to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  Mam- 
moth Cave,  where  they  will  undoubtedly  find  themselves  <'  tranriated" 
into  very  buxom  and  happy  fellows  before  they  are  aware  of  it. 

In  the  Grand  Gallery,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Haunted 
Chambers,  are,  as  was  previously  mentioned,  the  ruins  of  the  old 
nitre- works, — leaching-vats,  pump  frames,  and  lines  of  wooden  pipes* 
Of  the  last  there  are  two  different  ranges,  one  of  which  was  formerly 
used  for  bringing  fresh  water  from  the  dripping-spring  to  the  vats ; 
the  other  for  forcing  it,  when  saturated  with  the  salt,  back  to  the 
furnaces  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  These  pipes,  now  mouldering 
with  dry-rot,  serve  at  present  no  other  purpose  than  to  amuse  vi- 
siters ;  they  are  acoustical  telegraphs,  through  which  the  adventurer 
who  has  penetrated  so  far,  can  transmit  to  his  more  timid  friend  at 
the  entrance  an  assurance  that  he  is  yet  in  safety.  A  whisper 
bears  the  intelligence :  even  a  sigh,  breathed  into  the  tube,  fiills  as 
distinctly  on  the  car  half  a  mile  off  as  if  the  finend  who  breathed  it 
were  reclining  at  the  listener's  elbow. 

At  this  place  the  roof  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  perhaps  thirty  or 
thirty-five  feet  high,  suddenly  rises  to  about  the  height  of  fifty, 
which  it  however  preserves  for  a  distance  of  only  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 
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when  it  again  sinks  to  its  fonner  level.    This  break  thus  made  in 
the  ceiling,  fonns  a  part  of  the  continuous  line  of  the  Haunted 
Chamhers,  which  may  he  considered  as  an  independent  cavci  run- 
ning at  right  angles  with  the  Mammoth,  and  above  it ;  although, 
dipping  downward  as  it  crosses  from  right  to  lefl,  it  has  broken 
through  into  the  latter.     It  can  be  entered  only  on  the  right  hand, 
where  it  opens  in  the  wall,  fifteen  or  more  feet  from  the  floor ;  a 
wide  and  lofty  passage,  cumbered  with  rocks,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  Tower  Rook, — a  massive  block  that  looks,  when  viewed  from  be- 
low,  the  guide  perched,  flambeau  in  hand,  on  the  top,  like  some  old 
Saxon  strong.hold   not  yet  in  ruins.     You  see  this  cave  continued 
also  on  the  left  hand,  where  is  a  gap  in  the  wall  still  wider  and 
higher,  but  choked  up  by  an  immense  mound  of  coarse  sand  and 
gravel,  impacted  and  hardened  by  time,  which  has  entirely  oblite- 
rated the  passage.     Curiosity  has  not  yet  attempted  to  dig  a  path 
through  this  barrier,  heaped  up  by  some  mighty  flood  of  old  days ; 
though  a  few  hours'  labour  might  perhaps  disclose  a  new  batch  of 
wonders  and  mysteries.     Clambering  up  the  huge  sand-heap,  till  you 
reach  what  from  below  seemed  the  ceiling,  you  perceive  on  one 
hand  a  broad  cornice-work  like  that  seen  in  the  Vestibule,  which 
runs  from  the  choked-up  passage  clear  across,  the  Grand  Gallery, 
until  it  is  lost  in  the  entrance  of  the  Haunted  Chambers  opposite. 
Surveying  this  cornice-work  more  closely,  you  find  that  it  consists 
of  a  broad  horizontal  plate  of  rock,  forming  a  gallery,  or  bridge^  by 
which  you  may  walk  across  the  Grand  Gallery,  immediately  under 
its  roof,  into  the  Haunted  Chambers,  landing  on  the  top  of  the  Tower 
Rock.    But  it  is  an  AUSirat^ — a  bridge  for  disembodied  spirits  rather 
than  mortals  of  flesh  and  bone,  to  traverse.    It  has  an  ugly  inclina* 
tion,  or  dip  downwards,  and  looks  as  if  expressly  contrived  for  drop* 
ping  an^itious  personages  into  the  horrible  profound  below.     Shall 
toe  enter  the  Haunted  Chambers  by  this  highway  of  the  dauntless— > 
the  bridge  gallery,  so  narrow,  so  treacherous,  so  dizzy  7    Not  if  we 
were  as  solidipous  as  on  elephant ;  not  if  we  had  air-pumps  to  our 
feet,  like  lizards  and  house-flies.    The  broad  ladder  laid  against  the 
wall,  rickety  and  somewhat  rungless  though  it  be,  and  leading 
humbly,  a  lubber- way,  to  the  foot  of  the  Tower,  is  more  to  our  own 
taste.    It  is  but  six  or  seven  well-stretched  steps  from  rung  to  rung, 
and  we  are  in  the  Haunted  Chambers,  whose  name  itself  fills  us  with 
expectant  awe. 

Our  guide  leaves  us  to  admire  alone  the  gulf-like  abyss  of  the  Grand 
Gallery,  now  under  our  feet ;  he  has  stolen  away  in  advance,  and  . 
his  steps  are  no  longer  heard  clattering  along  the  rocky  path.     But 
hark  !  what  sound  is  that,  like  the  deep  bell  of  a  cathedral,  or  the 
gong  of  a  theatre,  booming  in  the  distancoi  peal  after  peal,  clang 
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after  clang,  so  solemnn,  so  wild,  so  strange  7  A  walk,  with  a  few 
stumbles  and  tumbles — ^we  have  not  yet  our  cave-legs  (there  are  cafe- 
legs  as  well  as  cave-eyes)  reveals  the  mystery ;  and  we  discover  our 
conductor  standing  under  a  pendent  stalactite,  thumping  it  with  en- 
thusiasm  and  a  big  stone,  and  filling  the  surrounding  vaults  with  the 
clangour  of  his  flinty  drum.  This  is  one  of  the  many  bells  (so  calle<Q 
which  the  Mammoth  Cave,  in  common  with  most  other  caves,  po9» 


We  have  reached,  then,  the  abode  of  stalactites  f  Ay,  here  they 
are,  pillars  old  and  dry  (for  the  oozing  springs  that  formed  them 
have  long  since  vanished),  venerable  and  majestic  columns,  once 
perhaps  white  and  ghastly,  like  so  many  giants  in  winding-sheetSt 
but  now  black,  withered,  and  mummy-like,  begrimed  with  sm<^e, 
that  has  been  fastening  around  them  for  many  generations.  Here 
we  see  them  in  groves,  looking  like  the  trunks  of  an  old  forest  at 
midnight,  the  rough  concretions  on  the  low  roof  seeming  not  un- 
like the  umbrage  of  thick-matted  boughs ;  there  they  appear  singly, 
or  in  cosy  family  groups — ^Niobe  and  her  children,  Dian  and  her 
n3rmphs,  or  any  such  mythologic  party — ^that  Nature,  Kke  an  idle 
sculptor,  began  a  thousand  years  ago,  to  hew  out  of  stone,  without, 
however,  hewing  enough  to  enable  us  to  guess  what  might  have 
been  her  real  intentions. 

The  name  of  the  Haunted  Chambers,  however  poetical  it  may  be, 
is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  the  id^a  of  a  series  of  different 
chambers ;  whereas  this  branch  of  the  cave  consists  of  but  a  single 
passage,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  wide  and  half  a  mile  long,  leading  to  a 
lower  branch,  which  is  of  equal  extent,  though  of  inferior  width* 
The  whole  length  of  the  Haunted  Chambers  is,  therefore,  one  mile* 
The  upper  branch  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  stalac- 
tites ;  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which — ^the  Arm-chair,  as  it  is  called, 
firom  having  a  very  royal  seat  hollowed  in  its  side — is  a  little  basin 
or  pool  of  stone,  that  once  received  a  drip  of  water  strongly  charged 
with  sulphur,  from  the  roof  above*  It  is  now  dry,  the  spring  having 
gradually  sealed  up  the  crack  through  which  it  formerly  flowed.  Ano* 
ther  remarkable  feature  of  this  branch  is  seen  in  its  ceiling,  which,  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  stalactitic  formations, 
where  it  is  studded  over  with  concretions  of  all  imaginable  shapes^ 
is  surprisingly  flat  and  smooth,  and  in  some  places  white,  looking 
as  if  it  had  been  actually  finished  off*  by  the  plasterer.  This  is  par- 
ticularly observable  in  a  place  called  the  Roister  Room,  where,  the 
roof  being  low  enough  for  the  purpose,  visiters  frequently  trace  their 
names  with  the  smoke  of  a  candle ;  and  many  hundreds  of  such 
records  of  vanity  are  already  to  be  seen  deforming  the  ceiling.  Its 
■noothness  in  owing  to  an  iaciustation  or  depoflit  of  ealeareou* 
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nuitter  on  the  surface  of  the  rock ;  though  how  it  could  ever  be  de- 
posited 80  regularly  may  well  be  wondered. 

Within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  termination  of  this  Upper  Branch 
of  the  Haunted  Chambers,  the  visiter  finds  himself  suddenly  plimg- 
ing  down  a  steep  of  k>oee  red  sand,  poetically  entitled  the  Lover's 
Leap,  into  a  hollow ;  at  the  bottom  of  which,  in  the  left  hand  wall^ 
is  a  very  narrow  but  lofty  fissure,  the  Devil's  Elbow,  winding 
through  the  wall  and  leading  into  the  Lower  Branch ;  where,  under 
the  roots  of  the  stalactites  that  pillar  the  branch  above,  he  may  spend 
an  hour  or  two  among  domes,  pits,  and  sounding  springs  that  come 
spouting  or  showering  down  from  the  roof,  with  the  name,  if  not  the 
grandeur  and  beauty,  of  waterfalls*  The  Great  Dome— or  Bona* 
parte's  grand'  Dome  as  the  guide  delighted,  to  call  it — is  a  lofty  ex- 
cavation, in  figure  of  a  truncated  cone,  in  the  solid  roof,  from  which 
a  prodigious  mass  of  rocks  must  have  fallen  to  make  it.  These  rocks 
are,  however,  no  where  to  be  seen  ;  the  floor  is  fiat  and  solid  below. 
They  must  have  been  swept  away  by  some  raging  flood ;  or,  it  may 
be,  that  there  was  formerly,  below  the  dome,  a  pit,  into  which  they 
fell,  the  pit  being  thus  filled  up,  and  its  entrance  gradually  oblite- 
rated by  incrustation. 

The  Haunted  Chambers  are  said  to  owe  their  name  to  an  adven- 
ture that  befel  one  of  the  miners  in  former  days,  which  is  thus  re- 
lated.— In  the  Lower  Branch  is  a  room  called  the  Salts  Room,  which 
produces  considerable  quantities  of  the  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  or  of 
Soda,  we  forget  which — a  mineral  that  the  proprietor  of  the  cave  did 
not  fail  to  turn  to  account.  The  miner  in  question  was  a  new  and 
raw  hand— of  course  neither  very  well  acquainted  with  the  cave 
itself,  nor  with  the  approved  modes  of  averting  or  repairing  acci* 
dents,  to  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  the  miners  were 
greatly  exposed.  Having  been  sent,  one  day,  in  charge  of  an  older 
workman,  to  the  Salts  Room  to  dig  a  few  sacks  of  the  salt,  and  find- 
ing that  the  path  to  this  sequestered  nook  was  perfectly  plain,  and 
that,  from  the  Haunted  Chambers  being  a  single,  continuous  passage, 
without  branches,  it  was  impossible  to  wander  from  it,  our  hero  dis- 
dained, on  his  second  visit,  to  seek  or  accept  assistance,  and  trudged 
off  to  his  work  alone.  The  circumstance  being  common  enough,  he 
was  speedily  forgotten  by  his  brother  miners  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
several  hours  after,  when  they  all  left  off  their  toil  for  the  more  agree- 
able duty  of  eating  their  dinner,  that  his  absence  was  remarked,  and 
his  heroical  resolution  to  make  his  way  alone  to  the  Salts  Room  re* 
membered.  As  it  was  apparent,  from  the  time  he  had  been  gone, 
that  some  accident  must  have  happened  him,  half  a  dozen  men,  the 
most  of  them  negroes,  stripped  half  naked,  their  usual  working  cos- 
tume, were  sent  to  hnnt  him  up^  a  tadt  supposed  to  be  of  no  great 
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diffiealty,  unless  he  had  fallen  into  a  pit.  In  the  meanwhile  the  poor 
miner,  it  seems,  bad  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Salts  Room,  filling 
his  sack,  and  retracing  his  steps  half  way  back  to  the  Grand  Gallery ; 
when,  finding  the  distance  greater  than  he  thought  it  ought  to  he, 
the  conceit  entered  his  unlucky  brain  that  he  migid  perhaps  be  going 
wrong.  No  sooner  had  the  suspicion  struck  him,  than  he  fell  into  a 
violent  terror,  dropped  his  sack,  ran  backwards,  then  returned,  then 
ran  back  again,  each  time  more  frightene^rand  bewildered  than  before; 
until  at  last  he  ended  his  adventures  by  tumbling  over  a  stone  and 
oztinguishing  his  lamp.  Thus  left  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  where 
to  turn,  frightened  out  of  his  wits  besides,  he  fell  to  remembering  his 
sins — always  remembered  by  those  who  are  lost  in  the  Mammoth  Cave 
— and  praying  with  all  his  might  lor  succour.  But  hours  passed  away, 
and  assistance  came  not :  the  poor  fellow's  frenzy  increased  ;  he  felt 
himself  a  doomed  man,  he  thought  his  terrible  situation  was  a  judg* 
roent  imposed  on  him  for  his  wickedness ;  nay,  he  even  believed,  at 
last,  that  he  was  no  longer  an  inhabitant  o£  the  earth— -that  he  had 
been  translated,  even  in  the  body,  to  the  place  of  torment — in  other 
words,  that  he  was  in  hell  itself,  the  prey  pf  tiie  devils,  who  would 
presently  be  let  loose  upon  him.  It  was  at  this  moment  the  miners  in 
search  of  him  made  their  appearance :  they  lighted  upon  his  sack, 
lying  where  he  had  thrown  it,  and  set  up  a  great  shout,  which  was 
the  first  intimation  he  had  of  their  approach*  He  started  up,  and 
seeing  them  in  the  distance,  the  half-naked  negroes  in  advance,  all 
swinging  their  torches  alofV,  he,  not  doubting  they  were  those  iden. 
tical  devib  whose  appearance  he  had  been  expecting,  took  to  his 
heels,  yelling  lustily  for  mercy ;  nor  did  he  stop,  notwithstanding 
the  calls  of  his  amazed  friends,  until  he  had  fallen  a  second  time 
among  the  rocks,  where  he  lay  on  his  face,  roaring  fi>r  pity,  until, 
by  dint  of  much  pulling  and  shaking,  he  was  convinced  that  he  was 
still  in  the  world  and  ihe  Mammoth  Cave.  Such  is  the  story  they 
tell  of  the  Haunted  Chambers,  the  name  having  been  given  to  com* 
memorate  the  incident. 

But  let  us  resume  our  ezplorations  in  the  Grand  Grallery.  Three 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Haunted  Chambers,  proceed* 
ing  along  this  wide,  lofty,  ever  frowning  and  ever  majestic  high* 
way,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  you  perceive,  on  the  left  hand,  a  broad 
chasm,  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  its  floor  heaped  with  huge  rocks. 
This  is  the  Ruined,  or  Rocky  Cave,  extending  a  distance  of  a  hun« 
dred  and  fifty  yards,  wide  and  high  throughout,  but  its  floor  co- 
vered with  blocks  of  stone  of  the  most  gigantic  size,  some  exceed* 
ing  twenty  feet  in  cubic  dimensions,  and  weighing  six  hundred 
tons.  In  this  cave,  spread  out  upon  the  path,  you  find  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  place.    It  is  an  Indian  mat  of  bark. 
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a  cloak  perfaapa— or  a  part  of  one,  for  it  is  only  a  fragment  about  a 
yard  square.  It  may  have  covered,  in  its  day,  the  shoulders  of  a 
warrior  of  renown,  or  of  a  maiden  the  pride  and  beauty  of  her  clan, 
in  which  thought  we  will  but  look  upon  it,  and  pass  it  rereruitially 
by. 

A  hundred  yards  further  on,  the  Grand  Gallery  makes  a  majestic 
sweep  to  the  right.  Just  where  the  curve  begins,  you  see,  lying 
against  the  right  hand  wall,  a  huge  oblong  rock,  pointed  at  its  fur- 
ther extremity  like  the  prow  of  a  ship.  The  Adam  that  gave 
names  to  the  lions  of  the  cave  has  christened  this  rock  the  Steam- 
boat ;  and  it  ipust  be  confessed  that  it  looks  very  much  like  a 
steamboat,  only  that  wheels  and  wheel-houses  are  entirely  wanting ; 
not  to  speak  of  smoke-stacks  and  the  superstructure  of  cabins,  pilot* 
boxes,  and  so  on.  It  was  some  considerable  period^^years,  in  fact 
—after  this  Steamboat  was  observed  reposing  in  her  river  of  stonoy 
before  any  curious  person  thought  of  peeping  round  her  bows,  to 
see  what  might  be  concealed  behind  them.  This  peep  revealed  an 
unanticipated  mystery.  A  narrow,  but  quite  easy  passage  was  dis« 
covered,  leading  into  a  circular  room  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  low  roof,  a  broken  floor,  hollowed  like  a  bowl,  covered  with 
sand  and  gravel,  in  which  floor  were  two  different  holes,  leading  to 
unknown  chambers  below.  This  room  is  the  Vestibule  of  the  De«> 
sorted  Chambers,  but  more  frequently  called,  in  allusion  to  ita 
figure,  the  Wooden  Bowl.  The  holes,  which  are  so  small  as  only  ta 
admit  one  person  to  creep  down  them  at  a  time,  are  called  the  Dog 
and  Snake  Holes,  and  are,  in  many  respects,  worthy  of  their  names. 
By  descending  either  to  a  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  we  find 
ourselves  at  once  in  the  Deserted  Chambers — to  many  the  most  im<' 
pressive  and  terrific  portion  of  the  cave.  Here  the  visiter,  if  he 
has  not  felt  bewildered  before,  finds  himself  at  last  in  a  labyrinth, 
from  which  no  sagacity  or  courage  of  his  own  could  remove  him--^ 
a  chaos  of  winding  branches,  once  the  beds  of  subterraneous  tor- 
rents ;  and  he  almost  dreads,  at  each  step,  to  see  the  banished  floods 
come  roaring  upon  him  from,  some  midnight  chamber.  Now  he  be« 
holds  great  rocks — mighty  flakes  scaling  from  the  loo^hanging 
over  him — ^in  one  place  so  low  that  he  must  stoop  to  pass  under 
them— ^yet  suspended  to  the  roof  only  by  an  edge  or  a  comw.  What 
was  the  sword  of  Damocles  to  these  treacherous  traps,  that  would, 
any  one  of  them,  provided  it  should  fall,  smash  a  rhinoceros  with  as 
much  ease  as  a  basket  of  eggs  ?  The  ram  of  a  pile-engine  were  a 
falling  feather  in  comparison*  Now  he  startles  aghast,  as  hollow 
echoes  under  his  feet  bespeak  the  dismal  abyss  firom  which  he  is  se- 
parated only  by  a  thin  shell  of  floor.  Now  he  stands  trembling  on 
the  tnrink  of  a  horrible  chasm,  down  which  &e  rook  be  has  toppM 
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goes  crashing  and  rumbling  to  an  immeasurable  depth ;  or  now  lis- 
tens, with  little  less  of  awe,  at  the  verge  of  another,  in  which,  far 
down,  he  can  hear  the  obscure  dashings  of  a  waterfall.  Now  he 
sits  upon  a  crag — ^perhaps  alone — for  if  he  would,  for  once  in  his 
life,  feel  what  solitude  is,  (a  thing  man  knows  nothing  of,  even  in 
desert  islands  or  the  solitary  cells  of  a  prison,)  here  is  the  place  to 
try  the  experiment — with  nameless  passages  yawning  all  around 
him,  in  a  wilderness  and  desert  such  as  his  imagination  never  before 
dreamed  of,  reading  such  a  lesson  of  his  impotence  and  insignifi* 
cance  as  not  even  the  stars  or  the  billows  of  ocean  can  teach  him. 
In  short,  the  Deserted  Chambers  are  terrific,  chaotic,  and  not  to  be 
conceived  of  by  those  who  have  not  seen  them ;  for  which  reason 
we  will  not  attempt  the  task  of  description.  We  may  observe,  how- 
ever, that  they  consist  of  three  principal  branches,  one  of  which  is 
nearly  a  mile  long,  another  the  third  of  a  mile,  the  remaining  one 
only  three  or  four  hundred  yards ;  and  that  all  three  are  full  of  pits, 
domes,  and  springs  without  number.  The  shortest  branch  contains 
three  or  four  fearful  pits.  Over  one  of  these,  called  the  Side-saddle 
Pit,  projects  a  rock,  affording  a  very  comfortable  seat  to  any  visiter 
who  chooses  to  peep  into  the  den  of  darkness  beneath,  or  the  d<»ne 
arching  above  it.  Another,  a  well  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  di- 
ameter, is  covered  by  a  thin  plate  of  rock,  lying  on  it  like  the 
cover  of  a  pot,  though  a  cover  somewhat  too  small  for  the  veaseU 
and  seemingly  supported  only  at  one  point. .  This  is  both  a  very 
curious  and  a  very  dangerous  pit. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  this  branch  is  the  Bottomless  Pit,  so  called, 
par  exceOencey  and  suspected  by  many  to  run  pretty  nearly  through 
the  whole  diameter  of  the  earth.  The  branch  temunates  in  it,  and 
the  explorer  suddenly  finds  himself  brought  up  on  its  brink,  standing 
upon  a  projecting  platform,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  darkness 
and  terror,  a  gulf  on  the  right  hand,  a  gulf  on  the  left,  and  before 
him  what  seems  an  interminable  void.  He  looks  aloft ;  but  no  eye 
has  yet  reached  the  top  of  the  great  overarching  dome ;  nothing  is 
there  seen  but  the  flashing  of  water  dropping  from  above,  and  smi- 
ling, as  it  shoots  by,  in  the  unwonted  gleam  of  the  lamps.  He  looks 
below,  and  nothing  there  meets  his  glance,  save  darkness  as  thick  as 
lamp-blacl( ;  but  he  hears  a  wild,  mournful  melody  of  waters,  the 
wailing  of  the  brook  for  the  green  and  sunny  channel  left  in  the 
upper  world,  never  more  to  be  revisited.  Truly,  as  we  sit  upon  the 
brink  listening,  the  complaining  of  those  plaintive  drops  doth  breathe 
a  sad  and  woful  melancholy  into  our  inmost  spirit,  a  nostalgic  long- 
ing for  the  brightand  beautiful  world  we  have  left  behind  us.  Who 
could  believe,  in  this  dismal  cave,  that  earth  was  otherwise  than  a 
paradise  7  that  rogues  and  rascals  made  up  a  part  of  its  popukktion  t 
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No ;  our  remembrance,  here,  is  only  of  the  good  and  pure,  the  just 
and  gentle,  the  noble  and  the  beautiful;  those  for  whose  society  we 
may  yearn  with  a  pleasant  sorrow,  with  tears  as  bright  and  pure  as 
these  falling  drops,  with  sighs  and  murmurings  as  sweetly  sad  as 
these  of  the  cavemed  fountain.  But  sweetly  sad  they  sound  no 
more.  Down  goes  a  rock,  tumbled  over  the  cliff  by  the  guide,  who 
is  of  opinion  that  folks  come  hither  to  see  and  hear,  not  to  muse  and 
be  melancholy.  There  it  goes— crash ;  it  has  reached  the  bottom* 
No—hark !  it  strikes  again ;  once  more  and  again,  still  falling, 
still  striking.  Will  it  never  stop  ?  One's  hair  begins  to  bristle,  as  he 
hears  the  sound  repeated,  growing  less  and  less,  until  the  ear  can  foK 
low  it  no  longer.  Certainly,  if  the  Pit  of  Fredericshall  be  eleven  thou- 
sand feet  deep,  the  Bottomless  Pit  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  must  be  its 
equal :  for  two  minutes,  at  least,  we  can  hear  the  stone  descending. 

But  there  is,  it  appears  to  us,  something  deceptive  in  this  mode  of 
estimating  the  depth  of  a  pit.  Mr.  Lee  sounded  the  pit  in  question 
with  a  line,  and,  bottomless  though  it  be,  found  bottom  at  a  depth 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet ;  though  he  supposed,  as  every 
one  else  who  hurls  stones  into  it,  will  suppose,  that  his  plummet  had 
struck  a  shelf,  the  bottom  of  the  pit  being  in  reality  a  great  many 
fathoms  beneath.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  ascertain,  by 
throwing  stones  into  it,  the  depth  of  a  pit  of  perpendicular  descent, 
and  having  smooth  continuous  walls.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  such  cavities  are  very  broken  and  ragged,  with  numberless 
shelves  and  other  projections,  on  which  have  lodged  stones  and 
rubbish  from  the  mouldering  walls  above.  A  stone  being  cast 
into  such  a  pit,  if  it  be  very  deep,  will  naturaUy  strike  upon  some 
shelf,  from  which  it  dislodges  much  of  the  rubbish,  that  falls  with  it 
to  the  bottom^ each  fragment  making  a  louder  or  fidnter  noise,  ac- 
cording to  its  weight ;  and  of  these  particles  the  smallest  ones,  which 
are  those  that  make  the  least  noise,  will  be  the  longest  in  rolling  off 
their  perch  ;  though,  of  course,  once  off  it,  they  will  fall  as  rapidly 
as  the  others.  Allowing  that  the  bottom  of  the  pit  were  but  a  few 
yards  below  the  shelf,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  the  sound,  of  these 
disl3dged  particles,  falling  after  the  stone  to  the  bottom^  the  heaviest 
first  and  the  lightest  last,  would  produce  all  the  phenomena  caused 
by  a  sin^e  stone  dropping  from  ledge  to  ledge  for  a  long  time,  and 
consequently  through  a  great  depth.  There  is,  and,  indeed,  can  be, 
no  certainty  except  in  the  line  and  plummet. 

A  few  hundred  feet  back  from  this  Bottomless  Pit,  is  a  narrow 
chasm,  called  tiie  Covered  Way,  which,  on  being  followed,  is  found 
to  terminate  in  the  side  of  the  pit,  fifty  feet  below  the  platform ; 
which  is  perhaps  as  great  a  depth  into  the  pit  as  any  visiter  will 
ever  choose  to  ventore. 
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Retuming  again  to  the  Grand  Gallery,  and  pnrsaing  the  majettie 
curve  it  makes  at  the  place  of  the  Stean^boat,  we  find  it  preaently 
taking  another  and  more  abrupt  aweep  to  the  left,  still  wide,  lofty^. 
and  impressive.     In  the  angle  here  made  we  see  the  openiag  into 
another  cav^, — ^the  Sick  Room, — which,  running  hack,  and  under 
the  Haunted  Chambers,  terminates  at  last  under  the  Grand  Gallerj 
near  the  Church,  where  was  originally  another  outlet,  now  covered 
over  with  rubbish.     The  visiter  has  now  before  him  a  walk  of  a 
thousand  yards ;  which  having  accomplished,  he  will  perhaps  lay 
aside  his  enthusiasm  for  a  moment,  to  wonder  how  he  is  ever  to  gel 
back  again.     Throughout  the  whole  of  this  distance,  the  floor  of 
the  cave  is  strown  over  with  loose  rocks,  flakes  from  the  ceiling  and 
crags  from  the  wall,  of  all  imaginable  sizes  and  shapes,  over  which 
the  labour  of  trudging,  at  least  at  the  pace  the  guide  holds  most 
agreeable,  is  inconceivably  great ;  while  a  certain  natural  anxiety 
to  avoid  tumbling  into  the  numberless  gaps  between  the  huge  rough 
blocks,  and  to  step  upon  the  flakes  eternally  see-sawing  under  your 
feet,  precisely  at  the  point  which  will  enable  you  to  preserve  your 
equilibrium,  adds  greatly  to  your  distresses ;  while,  at  the  same  Jtime, 
it  prevents  your  taking  any  note  of  the  grandeur  around,  except 
when  the  guide  occasionally  pauses  to  point  out  some  remarkable 
object,-^the  Keel-boat,  (a  tremendous  rock  sixty  or  seventy' feet 
long,  fifteen  wide,  and  depth  unknown,) — ^the  Devil's  Looking-Glass, 
(which  is  a  huge  plate  of  stone  standing  erect,) — ^the  Snow  Room, 
(where  even  a  lusty  halloo  brings  down  from  the  ceiling  a  shower 
of  saline  flakes,  as  white  and  beautiful  almost  as  those  of  snow  it- 
self,)— 4ind  other  such  curiosities.     In  another  visit,  he  will  perhaps 
show  you  what  you  did  not  before  suspect,  that  you  have  passed 
many  different  openings  in  the  left  wall,  running  into  caves  called 
the  Side  Cuts,  in  consequence  of  all  of  them  winding  back  again 
into  the  Grand  Grallery.     In  one  of  them  is  a  perforation^ — the 
Black  Hole^ — leading  into  the  Deserted  Chambers,  forming  the 
third  mitrance  to  those  wild  and  dreary  vaults.     Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  space  of  a  thousand  yards,  the  Grand  Gallery  is  wor- 
thy of  its  name,  being  uniformly  of  the  grandest  dimensions  and 
aspect.    In  two  places,  the  rocks  covering  the  floor  are  of  such  vast 
size,  and  lie  heaped  in  such  singular  confusion,  that  fancy  has 
traced  in  them  a  resemblance  to  the  ruins  of  demolished  cities, 
Troglody tic  Luxors,  and  Pahnyras ;  and  they  hear  the  names  of  the 
Firti  and  Second  Cities. 

But  we  have  accomplished  the  thousand  yards,  the  guide  pauses 
to  give  us  rest ;  we  have  reached  a  new  region,  we  look  upon  a  new 
spectacle ;  we  are  in  the  Cross  Rooms,  (so  called,)  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Black  Chambers.    A  wilder,  sublimer  scene  imaginaticua 
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eoidd  aearoely  jmint ;  even  Martin  might  here  take  a  lesson  in  the 
grand  and  terrible.  The  Grand  Gallery,  previously  contracted  in 
a  short  bend,  to  a  width  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  suddenly  expands  to 
the  width  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet— according  to  Mr. 
Lee,  a  hundred  and  seventy — ^which  it  preserves  throughout  a  length 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty*  In  the  middle  of  this  noble  hdl,  on  the 
left  hand,  running  at  right  an^es  with  it,  is  seen  another  apartment, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and,  measuring  from  its  opening, 
more  than  two  hundred  long ;  or,  if  we  add  to  it  the  width'  of  the 
Grand  Gallery,  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long ;  the  two  rooms 
thus  uniting  into  one  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T*  The  whole  of 
this  prodigious  area  is  strown  with  rocks  of  enormous  size,  tumbled 
together  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  described,  and  looking,  espe* 
cially  in  the  transeptal  portion,  where  confusion  is  by  them  worse 
csonfounded,  like  the  ruins  of  some  old  castle  of  the  Demi-gods,  too 
ponderous  to  stand,  yet  too  massive  to  decay.  This  apartment  is 
bounded,  or  rather  divided  at  what  seems  its  end,  by  ragged  cliffi 
forming  a  kind  of  very  large  island,  into  two  branches,  through 
both  of  which,  clambering  aloft  among  the  rugged  blocks  and  up 
two  crannied,  called  the  Chimneys,  very  irregular  and  bewildering^ 
you  can  penetrate  into  the  Black  Chambers  above.  The  whole  ex- 
tent  of  these  chambers,  which  are  black  and  dismal  as  their  name 
denotes,  does  not  exceed  six  or  seven  hundred  yards ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  them,  though  they  contain  several  domes  arched  over 
mountains  of  fallen  sand  stone,  with  a  few  stalactites  and  clusters 
of  crystals  here  and  there,  to  compare  in  interest  with  their  en'<. 
trance.  The  greatest  curiosities,  perhaps,  are  four  or  Ave  piles  of 
stones  looking  like  rude  altars,  and  so  denominated,  left  thus  heaped 
up  by  the  Autochthones  of  the  cave ;  though  for  what  purpose  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine. 

The  entrance  into  these  Black  Chambers  by  the  Chimneys,  how* 
ever  narrow  and  contorted  they  may  be,  is  not  very  difficult ;  but 
the  exit  is  quite  another  matter.  There  are  as  many  chaotic  rocks 
around  the  tops  of  the  Chimneys  in  the  chambers  above,  as  at  tbie 
bottom ;  and  it  is  sometimes  no  easy  task  to  find  them  ;  the  more 
particularly  as  there  are  dozens  of  other  boles  exactly  like  them, 
though  leading  to  nothing.  Even  the  guides  themselves  are  some« 
times  for  a  moment  at  fault.  Some  years  since  two  young  gentle* 
men  of  the  West  were  conducted  into  the  Black  Chambers,  whence, 
in  due  course  of  time,  they  proposed  to  return  to  the  Grand  Gallery ; 
a  feat,  however,  as  they  soon  discovered  to  their  horror,  which  it 
was  much  easier  to  propose  than  perform.  The  guide,  who  happened 
not  to  be  very  familiar  with  this  branch  of  the  cave,  looked,  and 
looked  in  vain,  for  the  Chimneys.    Not  one  could  he  find.    He  be- 
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gan  to  think,  that,  while  he  had  been  with  the  party  at  the  ezfnme 
rerge  of  the  Chambers,  the  rocks  most  have  fallen  down,  and  sealed 
up  the  two  passages.  Here  was  a  situation ;  and^  soon,  there  was 
a  scene.  The  young  gentlemen  became  frantic ;  and,  dedaring 
they  would  sooner  die  on  the  spot  than  endure  their  horrible  iropri* 
sonment  longer,  condemned  to  agonize  out  existence  by  inches,  they 
drew  their  pistols — with  which,  Uke  true  American  travellers,  they 
were  both  well  provided — ^resolving  at  once  to  end  the  catastrophe. 
The  only  difficulty  was  a  question  that  occurred,  whether  each 
should  do  execution  upon  himself  by  blowing  his  own  brains  out,  or 
whether,  devoted  to  friendship  even  in  death,  each  should  do  that 
office  for  the  other.  Fortunatdy,  before  the  difficulty  was  settledi 
the  guide  stumbled  upon  one  of  the  Chimneys,  and  blood  and  gun* 
powder  were  both  saved. 

The  danger  of  being  entrapped  in  these  dens  is  perhaps  as  great 
as  ever ;  but  such  an  accident  can  only  happen  where  the  guides 
besides  being  inexperienced,  is  of  a  temper  to  take  alarm,  or  become 
confused,  at  an  unexpected  difficulty.  In  all  intricate  passages 
throughout  the  cave,  and  in  many  that  are  not  intricate,  the  rocks 
are  marked  with  broad  arrows  pointing  the  way  out.  A  piece  of  chalk 
-*-or,  to  be  correct,  of  decomposing  limestone — caught  up  along  the 
way,  makes  an  intelligible  record  on  the  black  rocks  of  the  path ; 
and  explorers  at  first,  and  afler  them  super-philanthropic  visiters, 
have  taken  care  these  marks  should  be  in  abundance.  The  rocks 
at  the  Chimneys  have  their  share  of  arrows,  and  a  roan  with  good 
eyes  and  a  philosophic  temperament,  will  find  little  difficulty  in 
making  his  way  in  and  out. 

In  the  right-hand  wall  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  directly  opposite  the 
Black  Chambers,  is  the  opening  of  another  vault,  (whence  the  name 
of  Cross  Rooms,)  called  Fox's  Hall.     It  runs  backward,  and  after 
a  course  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  returns  to  the  Grand  Gallery. 
From  the  Black  Chambers  to  what  may  be  properly  considered 
the  termination  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  is  a  distance  of  only  two  or 
three  Impdred  yards.    During  a  part  of  this  space,  the  path  is  very 
narrow,  running  between  rudely  piled,  but  high  walls  of  loose  stones, 
thrown.up  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  for  a  purpose  they  doubtless 
'  understood  themselves,  though  it  will  not  seem  very  obvious  to  the 
modem  visiter.    The  passage,  however,  soon  widens  again,  and 
presently  we  hear  the  far-off  murmur  of  a  waterfall,  whose  wikl 
pattering  sound,  like  that  of  a  heavy  rain,  but  modified  almost  to 
music  by  the  ringing  echoes  of  the  cave,  grows  louder  as  we  ap. 
proach,  and  guides  us  to  the  end  of  the  Grand  Gallery.    We  find 
ourselves  on  the  verge  of  a  steep  stony  descent,  a  hollow  running 
across  the  cave  firom  right  to  lefl,  bounded  on  the  further  side  by  a 
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•olid  wall  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  descent  up  to  the  roof, 
in  which  it  is  lost.  In  the  roof,  at  the  right  hand  comer  are  se- 
veral perforations  as  big  as  hogsheads,  from  which  water  is  ever 
lalling— on  ordinary  occasions,  in  no  great  quantities,  but,  afler 
heavy  rains,  in  torrents,  and  with  a  horrible  roar  that  shakes  the 
walls,  and  resounds  afar  through  the  cave.  It  is  at  such  times  that 
these  cascades  are  worthy  the  name  of  Cataracts,  which  they  bear. 
The  water  falling  into  the  hollow  below,  immediately  vanishes 
among  the  rocks.  In  fact,  this  hollow  is  the  mouth  of  a  great  pit, 
loosely  filled  in  with  stones,  which  have  not  even  the  merit  of  being 
lodged  securely.  A  huge  mass  of  rocks  fell,  some  years  ago,  from 
^he  little  domes  of  the  cataracts,  almost  filling  that  corner  of  the 
hollow ;  but  they  speedily  crushed  their  way  down  to  the  original 
level.  On  another  occasion,  some  visiters  tumbling  a  big  rock  into 
the  hollow  on  the  left  hand,  the  crash  set  all  below  in  commotion, 
causing  a  considerable  sinking  in  that  quarter. 

Over  this  portion  of  the  hollow — that  is,  on  the  left  hand — high 
up  in  the  wail  that  bounds  the  passage,  the  visiter  dimly  dis- 
cerns an  opening,  behind  which,  listening  attentively,  he  can  hear 
the  pattering  of  another  cascade.  Descending  into  the  hollow  and 
clambering  up  a  mound  of  stones  by  way  of  ladder,  we  make  our 
way  into  this  opening — ^the  Garret-hole — and  find  ourselves  between 
two  hollows — the  one  we  have  just  crossed,  and  a  second — ^forming 
part  of  a  concealed  chamber  of  no  great  extent-*4nto  which,  from 
a  barrel-like  dome  above,  falls  the  Second  Cataract.  Opposite  to 
this  Second  Cataract,  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  (which  is,  however, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,)  is  a  hori- 
zontal fissure,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  but  so  low  as  only  to  permit 
a  man  lying  flat  on  his  face  to  enter  it.  But  through  that  narrow 
fissure,  and  in  that  grovelling  position,  we  must  pass,  if  we  would 
visit  the  Solitary  Cave ;  a  branch  only  discovered  within  a  few 
years.  Indeed,  if  we  can  believe  the  guide,  our  friend  and  self 
were  the  first  persons  that  ever  entered  it ;  for  though  the  fissure 
had  been  often  observed,  and  it  was  thought  might  lead  to  a  new 
branch,  neither  himself  nor  any  other  individual  had  ever  attempted 
to  crawl  through  it.  It  is,  in  truth,  somewhat  of  awe-inspiring  ap- 
pearance, looking  like  one  of  Milton's 

"  Rifled  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  Hell ;" 

though  we  discovered,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  that  it  led  to  quite 
another  place.  Crawling  along  on  our  faces  for  a  hundred  foot  or 
more,  we  found  ourselves  at  last  in  more  comfortable  quarters,  in  a 
cave  neither  very  wide  nor  high,  nor  indeed  extensive ;  the  greatest 
length  of  the  main  passage  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  yardSf  but 
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curious  for  the  dens  and  grotesque  figures  worn  in  the  rocks  by 
water»  and  for  its  recent  stalactites,  of  which  there  is  quite  a  grove 
in  the  chamber  called  the  Fairy  Grotto.  The  Island,— -or  Boone's 
Castle  as  it  is  more  poetically  called, — is  a  very  carious  rock  sap. 
porting  the  roof  in  manner  of  a  pier,  but  excavated  through  and 
through  in  several  directions,  so  as  to  make  a  little  room,  in  which 
you  may  sit  at  ease,  looking  out  into  the  cave  by  sundry  wide, 
window4ike  orifices  in  its  walls.  From  the  main  passage  run  se- 
veral narrower  branches,  some  of  which  have  not  been  yet  explored. 
In  one  of  them  was  found  a  kind  of  nest  composed  of  sticks,  moss, 
and  leaves,  with,  I  believe,  a  walnut  or  two  in  it, — ^supposed  to  be  a 
rat's  nest,  floated  thither  from  some  unknown  higher  branch ;  and 
in  another  passage  was  found  a  tooth  resembling  a  beaver's.  In 
one  of  the  passages,  called  the  Coral-grove  Branch,  is  a  deep  pit, 
suspected,  upon  pretty  strong  grounds,  to  have  some  underhand  kind 
of  communication  with  the  Cataracts,  which  are  at  no  great  dis« 
tance ;  and,  indeed,  from  an  occurrence  that  happened  some  few 
months  after  the  discovery  of  the  Solitary  Cave,  this  communuDation 
can  hardly  be  questioned.  One  of  the  younger  guides,  at  the  time 
mentioned,  had  conducted  a  visiter  into  the  Solitary  Cave,  where 
they  employed  themselves  looking  for  new  branches  at  its  extremity* 
It  was  a  winter's  day,  very  stormy ;  and  rain  was  falling,  when  they 
entered  the  Cave.  The  Cataracts  were  found  pouring  down  water 
rather  more  freely  than  usual,  but  not  in.  quantities  to  excite  any 
alarm ;  and  they  crawled  through  the  Humble  Chute,  and  to  the  far- 
thest  recesses  of  the  branch,  without  giving  them  a  thought.  In  these 
remote  vaults,  as  indeed  in  all  others  throughout  the  cave,  except  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  falling  water,  a  death-like  silence  per* 
petually  reigns  :  of  course,  a  sound  of  any  kind  occurring,  immedi- 
ately attracts  attention,  if  it  does  not  cause  dismay.  We  can  well 
remember  the  thrilling  effect  produced  upon  ourself  and  companions^ 
when  first  exploring  the  Solitary  Cave,  by  a  low,  hollow,  but  very 
distant  sound  we  heard  once  or  twice  repeated,  which  we  supposed 
was  caused  by  the  foiling  of  rocks  in  chambers  far  beneath — a  phe* 
nomenon,  however,  as  it  seepos,  of  very  rare  occurrence*  The 
visiter  and  his  guide  of  whom  we  speak  were  startled  from  their 
tranquillity  by  a  more  formidable  noise— a  sudden  rumbling  and 
roaring,  distant  indeed,  but  loud  enough  to  produce  consternation. 
They  retraced  their  steps  as  rapidly  as  they  could  ;  the  noise  in. 
creased  as  they  advanced ;  and  by  and  by,  when  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Coral-grove  Branch,  which  is  two  hundred  yards  firom 
the  Humble  Chute,  they  found  it  full  of  water,  and  pouring  out  a 
flood  into  the  Solitary  Cave  here  at  its  lowest  level.  They  hurried 
by,  astounded  and  affrighted,  yet  rejoiced  to  find  the  water  was  not 
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nishing  into  the  cave  through  the  Humble  Chute,  which  would  have 
efieciually  cut  off  their  escape.  It  was  no  longer  to  be  doubted 
that  a  torrent,  a  result  of  the  rains,  was  now  pouring  down  the  Ca« 
taracts,  especially  the  second  one,  immediately  opposite  the  outlet 
of  the  Humble  Chute ;  its  terrific  din  made  that  more  than  evident ; 
and  it  was  questioned  whether  the  body  of  falling  water  might  not 
fill  the  narrow  passage  into  which  the  Solitary  Cave  opens,  and  so 
prevent  their  further  retreat.  But  the  occasion  was  pressing;  time 
was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  hesitation.  The  guide  crept  up 
the  Chute,  and  reached  its  outlet,  where  he  was  saluted  by  a  flood 
of  spray  that  imm^iately  extinguished  his  torch.  He  perceived, 
however,  that  the  path  was  still  opeo  to  the  Garret  Hole,  which  if 
he  could  reach,  there  was  little  fear  of  himself  and  companion  dying 
the  death  of  drowned  rats.  His  torch  proving  insufficient  to  resist 
the  spray  and  eddies  of  air  caused  by  the  cascade,  he  crept  a  little 
back  into  the  Chute,  where  he  manfully  substituted  his  shirt  for  the 
torch,  and  with  that  flaming  in  his  hands,  making  a  gallant  rush,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Garret  Hole ;  whence,  lighting  his  torch 
again,  it  was  afterwards  not  very  difiicult  to  assist  in  extricating 
his  companion.  The  Solitary  Cave  was  visited  again,  a  few  days 
after:  the  floods  had  then  entirely  subsided,  and  the  Cataracts 
dwindled  to  their  former  insignificance,  leaving  no  vestige  of  the 
late  scene  of  disorder  and  horror. 

Standing  again  upon  the  verge  of  the  declivity  of  the  First  Ca- 
taract, facing  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  we  perceive,  on  the 
right  hand,  a  wide  and  lofty  passage  running  from  the  Grand  Gal. 
lery,  which  we  did  not  before  notice.  This  is  commonly  considered 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  or  Main  Cave,  and  may 
be  followed  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  yards, — ^nearly  a  mile. 
Half  a  mile  from  its  entrance  at  the  Cataracts,  it  is  crossed  by  ano- 
ther  wide  cave,  the  right  and  left  hand  branches  of  which  are  each 
half  a  mile  long,  and  called,  respectively,  Symmes's  Pit  Branch  and 
the  Branch  of  the  Blue  Spring.  Each  has  its  curiosities  and  its 
interest.  The  end  of  the  former  is  the  farthest  point  from  daylight 
yet  reached  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  being  but  a  few  yards  short  of 
two  miles  and  a  half.  The  pit  from  which  it  takes  its  name  is  of 
unknown  depth,  and  peculiarly  dangerous  to  approach,  its  funnel- 
shaped  mouth  being  strewn  with  loose  rocks,  that,  at  a  touch  of  the 
foot,  roll  into  the  chasm :  it  is  such  a  trap  as  the  lion-spider  digs 
in  the  sand  for  his  unwary  prey,  which  a  single  false  step  dides 
headlong  into  his  expanded  jaws. 

Into  these  branches  it  is  not  our  intention  to  drag  the  reader :  it 
is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  if  he  will  follow  us  six  or  seven  hundred 
yards  into  the  Main  Cave.    Throughout  this  distance  the  floor  is 
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still  rugged ;  the  path  nios  over  fallen  slabs  that  rock  and  clatter 
under  our  feet  with  incessant  din, — ^in  some  places  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  have  gained  for  certain  long  but  not  lofty  mounds  over  which 
we  must  pass,  the  name  of  the  Clattering  Hills. 

But  to  what  a  chamber  this  wearisome  and  painfiil  road  conducts 
us !  We  have  expended  our  breath,  our  epithets,  our  enthusiasm, 
apon  the  smaller  glories  of  the  Vestibule  and  the  Hall  of  the  Black 
Chambers,  and  we  have  nothing  left  wherewith  to  paint  the  vast 
vault  into  which  we  have  now  found  our  way.  Yet  with  even  a 
wilderness  of  fine  words  at  command,  we  doubt  whether  we  could 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  scene,  or  of  the  impressions  it  pro* 
duces  on  a  spectator's  mind.  If  the  reader  will  fancy  an  oval  room 
extremely  regular  in  figure,  of  the  enormous  dimensions  of  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  length  by  one  hundred  yards  wide,  {feet  are  here  too 
trifling  for  our  purpose,)  crowned  by  a  dome  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high,  and  of  an  oval  shape,  corresponding  throughout  with  the 
figure  of  the  room,  he  will  have  a  better  idea  of  the  den  and  its 
horrible  grandeur,  than  we  could  convey  by  the  most  laboured  de- 
scription. On  the  floor,  which  is  actually  two  acres  in  area,  lies  a 
mountain  of  great  rocks — fallen  from  the  dome,  and  reposing  chiefly 
against  the  lefl  wall.  From  this  mountain — a  pile  of  ruins  such  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  Grand  Gallery, — ^the  chamber  derives  its  name 
of  the  Chief  City, — a  name  that  we  infinitely  prefer  to  the  trivial 
one  of  the  Temple,  under  which  it  figures  in  Mr.  Lee's  map.  The 
great  dome  above  is  of  a  peculiar  and  striking  appearance,  being 
formed  by  the  giving  way,  one  after  the  other,  of  the  great  hori- 
zontal strata  of  rock,  the  perforation  of  each  in  the  ascending  series 
being  less  in  dimensions  than  that  in  the  stratum  immediately  below, 
until  the  top  of  all,  in  place  of  a  lantern,  is  closed  by  a  flat  oval 
slab  symmetrically  cut  and  placed  with  the  figure  and  axis  of  the 
chamber.  This  noble  dome,  as  Mr.  Lee  justly  observes,  ^  in  pass- 
ing through,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  appears  to  follow,  like  the 
sky,  in  passing  from  place  to  place  on  the  earth."  From  its  height, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  vast  dimensions  of  this  pro- 
digious chamber  can  be  embraced  by  the  eye  at  once.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  rock  of  which  all  is  composed,  not  to  speak  of  the  bound- 
less extent  of  the  chamber,  forbids  that.  It  is  only  by  ascending 
the  mountain,  collecting  the  pieces  of  cane— ^remnants  of  old  Indian 
torches — and  building  fires  with  them,  that  we  can  see  any  thing 
except  a  few  yards  of  rocky  floor  around  us ;— all  else  i^^ttTe  void 
of  darkness*  When  the  fires  are  in  flame,  the  torches  ^Vtll  freshly 
trimmed,  we  can,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  disced  dimly  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  dome  above  uik  and  the  opposite  wall;  but 
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the  ends  of  the  chamber  are  still  veiled  in  midnight.  It  is  only 
when  a  guide  and  a  companion  are  placed  one  at  each  end,  with 
their  torches,  that  the  whole  immensity  of  the  scene  begins  to  break 
upon  our  minds. 

Upon  this  mountain  we  will  end  our  journey.  It  is  a  favourite 
place  with  visiters,  and  was  a  favourite  with  the  Indian  inhabitants 
of  yore.  The  insterstices  of  the  rocks,  from  top  to  bottom,  are  full 
^f  the  half-burnt  remnants  of  their  cane  torches  :  you  may,  in  any 
place,  collect,  in  five  minutes,  fragments  enough  to  build  a  fire. 
Hundreds — ^we  migtit  almost  say,  thousands— of  fires  have  been  al- 
ready  built  by  visiters ;  but  the  supply  of  fuel  seems  yet  inexhaust- 
ible. The  presence  of  these  canes — the  growth  of  the  river-banks 
near — in  such  astonishing,  unaccountable  quantities,  is  all  that  re- 
mains to  prove  in  what  favour  the  Red-men  held  the  ruins  of  the 
Chief  City.  Visiters  of  the  pale-faced  race  have  left  still  more  sur- 
prising proof  of  their  r^ard.  The  chinks  of  the  wall,  at  the  top  of 
ttte  mountain,  are  stuck  full  of  written  papers,  in  which  sundry  full- 
hearted  personages  have  acquainted  the  Mammoth  Cave  with  the 
state  of  their  afiections.  Here,  one  confiding,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
youthful  parsonage,  who  signs  his  name  in  full — ^it  may  be  Charles 
Henry  Tender,  or  Allheart,  or  any  thing  else-^issures  Miss  Lavi- 
nia  Small — Peabody,  or  Pettibones,  we  know  not  what — that  he 
visited  the  Mammoth  Cave  at  such  a  date,  and  that  he  adores  her, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  rocks  hold  together ;  there, 
another  son  of  soul,  who  writes  a  good  hand,  somewhat  the  worse 
for  bad  paper  and  mouldered  ink,  and  spells  nothing  aright  except 
his  own  name,  prodaims  that  he  was  educated  at  such  a  college^ 
declaring  he  will  ever  hold  his  Alma  Mater  in  honour  and  afiection» 
end  also  Miss  Angelina  B— — ,  diffidently  leaving  her  name  to  be 
guessed  at ;  then  comes  another  edition  of  Mr.  Tender  and  Miss. 
Small,  under  other  names,  and  then  another,  and  another  without 
end — memorials  of  fond  hearts  and  foolish  heads. 

From  these  firank  confessions,  whispered  in  pen  and  ink  into  the 
rocky  ears  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  the  representations  of  the 
guides,  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Mammoth 
Cave—and  particularly  the  Chief  City  thereof— -has  a  wonderful 
efiect  in  awakening  the  tender  passion ;  a  phenomenon  which,  how- 
ever interesting  it  might  be  to  discuss,  we  must  leave  to  be  solved 
by  the  philosophers.  We  felt  somewhat  of  an  inclination,  at  the 
first  peep  into  them,  to  pocket  a  brace  or  two  of  these  precious  re- 
cords ;  but  they  were  secrets  breathed  in  the  confessional— ofier- 
ings  made  to  the  benign  (so  we  must  oonoeive  him,)  genius  of  the 
cave ;  and  we  returned  them  to  their  places,  to  rot  and  moulder,  as 

yerhaps  have  already  done  some  of  the  idle  haodathat  traced  tfaeli^ 
VOL.  IX.  69 
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In  the  Deserted  Chambers,  we  made  an  effort,  and  a  successful 
one,  to  find  out  what  solitude  was.  Let  us,  in  this  fearful  vault, 
upon  this  mound  of  rocks,  two  miles  away  from  the  blessed  light  of 
heaven,  prove  what  is  darkness — a  thing,  we  devoutly  believe^  quite 
as  little  known  in  the  outer  world,  even  as  solitude.  Let  us  blow 
out  our  torches.  What  should  we  fear?  We  have  our  pockets  full 
of  Lucifers,  and  *  can  again  our  former  lights  restore,'  whenever  we 
will.  What,  indeed,  can  we  fear  ?  Man  is  not  with  us :  we  are 
alone  with  God.     Is  darkness  so  very  terrible  ? 

"  He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 
May  sit  i'  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day." 

Puff,  puff,  puff — it  is  done ;  the  torches  are  out,  and  now  we  aie 
indeed  in  darkness.  Ah,  that  those  who  dream  that  Heaven,  in 
visiting  them  with  a  little  affliction,  a  little  desolation,  a  little 
gloom — the  darkest  that  was  ever  infused  into  the  sparkling  dew. 
drop  of  life — has  quenched  the  light  of  hope  and  happiness,  leaving 
the  spirit  in  midnight — should  sit  with  us  upon  this  rock,  and  say 
if  such  darkness  as  this  ever  lay  even  for  a  moment  upon  the  mind  i 
Never  :  such  darkness  were  annihilation.  It  is  awful*  The  atmo- 
sphere is  a  rock,  palpable  and  solid  as^the  limestone  walls  around ; 
the  very  air  seems  petrified— condensed  into  a  stratum  of  coal,  in 
which  we  sit  encased  like  toads  or  insects — ^fossils — ^yet  breathing 
fossils.  Such  it  is  to  us — to  man ;  all  whose  skill  exhausted  in  the 
most  ingenious  devices,  could  not  collect  firom  it  light  enough  to  see 
his  own  fingers.  Tet  the  bat  flutters  by  at  ease ;  and  the  rat,  who 
has  no  such  fine  organization  as  his  airy  cousin,  or  as  a  soiiifkim- 
bule  from  the  digits  of  an  Animal*Magnetizer — creatures,  as  we  all 
know — the  bat  and  the  s(»nnambule — ^that  see  through  their  bodies, 
or,  rather,  see  by  instinct,  without  the  intervention  of  visual  appa« 
ratusof  any  kind — ^the  rat  scampers  over  the  rocks  with  ^ual 
facility  and  confidence ;  and,  doubtless,  if  a  cat  were  here,  die  also 
would  find  light  enough  to  make  a  bold  dash  at  his  ratship*  But 
we  are  in  gloom — gloom  unparalleled  by  any  thing  in  the  world* 
Truly,  indeed,  man  knows  nothing  about  darkness  <A€iv  ;^-alas, 
none  but  those  to  whose  eyes  Heaven  has  denied  the  blessing  of 
light  altogether.  The  blind  see  such  darkness ;  and  here  we  can 
learn  (for  during  a  period  we  can  feel  it,)  the  depth  and  misery  of 
the  privation. 

And  now,  while  thus  sitting  in  gloom  ineffable,  a  secret  dread 
(notwithstanding  the  actual  assurance  we  possess  of  security,)  steal- 
ing through  our  spirits,  we  can  understand  and  appreciate  the  horror 
of  mind  which  inevitably  seizes  upon  men  lost  in  caves,  and  de- 
prived of  their  lights,  even  when  their  reason — if  they  coukl  listen 
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to  that  ever  ill.uaed  counsellor,  the  victim  and  football  of  every 
fitful  passion — tells  them  their  situation  is  not  wholly  desperate. 
Although  no  fatal  accident  has  ever  happened  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  men  have  been  frequently  lost  in  it ;  or»  at  least,  have  lost 
their  lights,  and  so  been  left  imprisoned  in  darkness.  In  such  a 
case,  as  proceeding  in  any  direction  in  the  dark  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  all  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  sit  patiently  down,  waiting 
until  relief  comes  from  without ;  which  will  happen  as  soon  as  the 
persons  outside  have  reason,  from  your  unusual  stay,  to  suspect  that 
some  such  catastrophe  has  occurred.  This  every  body  who  enters 
the  cave  knows  well  enough,  and  none  better  than  the  guides ;  and, 
one  would  suppose,  such  knowledge  would  always,  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, preserve  from  unmanly  terror.  The  case  is,  however,  as  nu- 
merous  examples  prove,  quite  otherwise ;  guide  and  visiter,  the 
bold  man  and  the  timid,  yield  alike  to  apprehension,  give  over  all 
as  lost,  and  pass  the  period  of  imprisonment  in  lamentations  and 
prayers.  It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  how  vastly  devout  some  men, 
who  were  never  devout  before,  become,  when  thus  lost  in  the  cave  ; 
though,  as  might  be  suspected,  the  fit  of  devotion  is  of  no  longer 
duration  than  the  time  of  imprisonment. 

**  When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be ; 
When  the  devil  was  well,  the  devU  a  monk  was  he"— 

applies  very  well  to  the  histofy  of  cave  conversions.  We  had  the 
good  fortune,  when  on  our  way  to  the  Mammoth  Cave  some  years 
ago,  in  a  certain  city  of  the  South- West,  to  stumble  upon  a  worthy 
gentleman,  who,  among  his  many  virtues  public  and  private,  wbm 
not  supposed  to  lay  any  particular  claim  to  religious  devotion ;  or 
if  he  did,  took  no  great  paind  to  make  it  evident ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  heard  it  very  energetically  averred  by  one  who  was  a  proficient 

in  the  same  accomplishment,  '*  that  Captain  B could  swear 

harder  that  any  other  man  on  the  Mississippi."  The  Captain  ascer- 
taining whither  we  were  directing  our  footsteps,  congratulated  us 
upon  the  pleasures  we  had  in  store,  and  concluded  by  inform- 
ing us  that  he  had  visited  the  Mammoth  Cave  himself,  and,  with 
his  guide,  had  been  lost  in  it,  remaining  in  this  condition  and  in 
the  dark,  for  eight  or  nine  hours*  **  Dreadful !"  we  naturally  ex- 
claimed :  ^  what  did  you  do  ?"  ^  Do !"  replied  the  Captain,  with  the 
gravity  of  a  philosopher ;  ^  all  that  we  could ; — as  soon  as  our  lights 
went  out,  we  sat  down  upon  a  rock,  and  waited  until  the  people 
came  in  and  hunted  us  up."  We  admired  the  Captain's  courage, 
and  went  on  our  way,  until  we  had  arrived  within  two  miles  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  where  a  thunder-shower  drove  us  to  seek  shelter  in 
a  cabin  on  the  way-side.    Here  we  found  a  man  who  had  been 
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bom  and  bfed»  and  lived  all  his  life,  within  so  short  a  distance  of  the 
care  without  having  ever  entered  it :  in  excnae  of  which  unpardon- 
able deficiency,  he  told  us  ^he  had  a  brother  who  had  been  in  it 
oflten  enough/'  had  sometimes  ofiiciated  as  guide,  and  had  once  even 
been  lost  in  it.  ^  He  was  along  with  a  gentleman  he  was  guiding- 
Captain  B  :  perhaps  you  know  Captain  B  ■  ?"  said  our  hos- 
pitable host,  •*  Captain  B  of .  Well,  he  was  the  gentleman 

with  my  brother :  they  lost  their  lights,  and  were  kept  fast  in  the  des- 
perate hole  for  nine  hours — awfully  frightened,  too."  **  What !  Cap. 

tain  B frightened  ?"  ^  Just  as  much  as  my  brother :  I  have  heard 

my  brother  tell  the  story  over  a  hundred  times.  They  got  to  pray- 
ing, both  of  *em,  as  loud  as  they  could  ;  and  my  brother  says,  the 
Captain  made  some  of  the  most  beautiful  prayers  he  ever  heard  in 
his  life !  and  he  reckons,  if  the  Captain  would  take  to  it,  he'd 
make  a  rale  tearcat  of  a  preacher !"  Oh,  Philosophy !  how  potent 
thou  art  in  an  arm-chair,  or  at  the  dinner  table ! 

But  we  have  been  long  enough  in  darkness,  long  enough  even  in 
the  cave.  We  re-light  our  torches,  we  bid  farewell  to  the  Hall  of 
the  Chief  City,  and  returning  to  the  Grand  Gallery,  retrace  the 
long  path  that  leads  us  back  to  daylight. 

The  Mammoth  Cave  possesses  few  features  of  interest  for  a  geolo- 
gist  or  naturalist.  It  may  be  considered  a  great  crack  opened  in 
the  thick  bed  of  limestone,  by  some  convulsion,  or  series  of  convul- 
sions, which  have  lef%  it  in  some  places  in  its  original  condition, 
while,  in  other  parts,  it  has  been  worn  and  altered  by  rushing  floods 
tiiat  have  swept  into  it  sand,  gravel,  and  clay ;  while,  also,  the  infil- 
tration of  springs  from  above  has  here  and  there  destroyed  the  cal- 
careous crust,  and  exposed  the  superstratum  of  sandstone.  The 
earthquakes  that  have  left  their  visible  devastations  in  eveiy  part 
of  the  cave,  must,  however,  have  been  a  thousand  times  more  vio* 
lent  than  those  of  modem  days.  Many  shocks— the  concussions 
that  succeeded  the  great  New  Madrid  earthquake  of  1811~-were  ex. 
perienced  by  the  nitre-diggers  while  at  work  in  the  cave ;  but 
though  sorely  frightened  on  each  occasion,  they  never  saw  a  sin- 
gle rock  shaken  from  the  roof  or  walls.  The  rock  contains  no  fos- 
sils, or  none  that  we  could  discover ;  though  shells  abound  in  the 
limestone  in  the  vicinity.  No  fossil  bones  have  been  discovered. 
Human  bones  in  a  recent  condition  were  dug  up  near  the  entrance ; 
but  no  mummies  were  found.  The  mummy  in  one  of  the  public 
museums  said  to  be  from  the  Mammoth  Cave,  was  taken,  we  were 
told,  fit>m  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood-^we  believe  the  Pit  Cave ; 
though  deposited  for  awhile  in  the  Mammoth  Cave.  Hiere  are 
vast  numben  of  rats  in  the  cave,  though  we  never  could  get  sight 
«f  any  of  them.     What  they  can  find  to  live  on  may  well  be  won- 
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dered.  In  winter,  the  roof  of  tbe  cave,  as  far  in  at  least  as  the 
Black  Chambers^  where  we  found  them  in  numbers,  is  seen  dotted 
over  with  bats.  In  the  low  and  humid  branches  there  may  fre- 
quently be  seen,  gaHoping  along  over  roof  and  floor,  an  insect  with 
long  cricket-like  legs,  and  body  like  a  spider ;  and  a  smaller  insect, 
somewhat  like  the  **  strange  bedfellow,"  with  which  misery  makes 
us  acquainted,  may  be  sometimes  discovered. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Indians,  the 
original  inhabUants  of  the  cave ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  to  us  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  connected  with  the  Mammoth  Cave.  We 
use  the  word  inhabitants ;  for  mere  visiters,  unless  the  cave  was,  in 
its  day,  much  more  of  a  lion  among  the  savage  Red-men  than  it 
is  now  even  among  their  white  successors,  could  never  have  left 
behind  them  so  many  vestiges.  We  have  seen  what  vast  quantities 
of  broken,  half-burnt  canes  lie  among  the  rocks  of  the  Chief  City. 
They  are  scattered  in  other  parts  of  the  cave, — we  might  say 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Grand  Gallery,^n  nearly  equal 
profusion.  These,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  are  the  remains  of 
torches— ^in  some  cases,  of  fires  ;  for  which  former  purpose  they  were 
tied  together  with  strips  of  young  hickory  bark,  into  little  faggots. 
Such  faggots  are  still  occasionally  picked  up,  half-consumed,  the 
thongs  still  around  them.  Besides,  there  have  been  discovered  stone 
arrowheads,  axes,  and  hammers,  and  pieces  of  pottery,  with  mocca- 
sins, blankets  of  woven  bark,  and  other  Indian  valuables ;  in  short, 
evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  these  occidental  Troglodytes  actu- 
ally lived  in  the  cave.  No  mere  visiters  would  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  build  the  walls  in  the  Grand  Gallery  near  the  Cataracts, 
much  less  to  clear  away  the  rocks  from  the  floor  of  the  Blue-Spring 
Branch,  as  we  find  has  been  done,  so  as  to  make  a  good  path  on  the 
sand  beneath.  There  are  in  several  branches,  places  where  the  walls 
have  been  picked  and  beaten  with  stone-hammers — for  what  purpose 
no  one  can  tell ;  in  others,  rocks  heaped  up  into  mounds,  and  the 
earth  separated, — ^the  object  of  such  labour,  as  we  cannot  suppose 
the  Indians  did  dig  villanous  saltpetre,  being  equally  mysterious ; 
neither  of  which  could  have  been  done  by  temporary  visitants.  Nor 
could  such  visitants  have  made  themselves  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  cave,  into  every  nook  of  which  they  seem  to  have  pene- 
trated, leaving  the  prints  of  their  moccasins  and  naked  feet  in  the 
sand  and  clay  of  the  low  branches,  and  fragments  of  their  cane 
torches  in  the  upper  ones.  Even  in  the  Solitary  Cave,  previously 
unknown  to  the  guides,  we  found,  in  one  place,  the  print  of  a  naked 
foot.  One  would  think  the  curious  fellows  had  even  entered  some 
of  the  pits ;  as  there  are  long  ropes,  or  withes  of  hickory  bark  some- 
times found,  which  look  as  if  they  might  have  been  prepared  for  such 
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a  purpose.  At  all  events,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  Mammoth 
Cave  was  once  the  dwelling-place  of  man, — of  a  race  of  the  Anaktm, 
as  some  will  have  it,  whose  bones  were  disinterred  in  the  Vestibule ; 
or,  as  common-sense  personages  may  believe,  of  a  tribe  of  the  com- 
mon family  of  Red-men,  who,  in  ages  not  very  remote,  occupied  all 
the  fertile  valleys  along  the  rivers  of  Kentucky.  Some  such  clan, 
we  suppose,  dwelt  on  Green  River  at  Cave  Hollow,  using  the  Mam- 
moth  Cave  as  a  kind  of  winter  wigwam,  and — ^a  more  common  use 
of  caves  among  Indians — a  burial-place.  The  tribe  has  vanished, 
and  their  bones  (to  what  base  uses  we  may  return  !)  converted  into 
gunpowder,  have  been  employed  to  wing  many  a  death  against  their 
warring  descendants. 

But  of  Indians,  charnels,  and  caves  no  more  :  we  have  reached 
the  confines  of  day ;  yonder  it  shines  upon  us  afar,  a  twinkling  planet| 
which  increases  as  we  advance,  changing  from  pallid  silver  to  flaming 
gold.  It  is  the  gleam  of  sunset  playing  upon  the  grass  and  mosses 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Oh,  World,  World !  he  knows  not  thy 
loveliness,  who  has  not  lived  a  day  in  the  Mammoth  Cave ! 


SUNRISE   AND    SUNSET. 


ST  THG  REV.  J.  H.  CLINCH. 


Light  ii  flashing  in  the  sky 

As  the  morning  draweth  nigh, 
And  the  clouds  are  robed  in  gorgeous  hues  by  the  yet  unrisen  sun, — 

And  the  mountain  peaks  are  bright 

With  the  slow  advancing  light, 
And  the  foamy  waters  flash  with  gold,  as  their  downward  course  they  nm. 

And  a  gentle  breeze  awakes 

Joyous  ripples  on  the  lakes 
Where  the  early  swallow  seeks  around  for  the  water4oving  fly; 

And  a  rustling  music  goes 

Through  the  forest's  deep  repose, 
And  the  maple  shakes  the  dew^lrops  down  as  the  light  wind  flutters  by. 

Lo !  the  sun  ascendeth  now 

O'er  the  Eastern  mountain's  brow, 
And  the  misty  robe  that  wrapped  the  hills  hath  caught  a  rose-like  hue, 

And  the  forest  trees  are  glowing 

With  the  glory  he  is  throwing, 
Though  their  trunks  are  mirrored  darkly  in  the  bubbling  streamlet  blue. 
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Yet  at  times  a  struggling  raf 

Through  the  foliage  finds  its  way 
And  it  paints  a  chequered  radiance  on  the  mossy  ground  below ; 

And  the  sleepy  owl  hath  seen 

The  light  dancing  of  its  sheen 
And  he  seeks  his  hollow  chamber*tree,  for  he  loveth  not  the  glow. 

And  the  bat  with  weary  wing 

Leaves  his  long  night  wandering, 
And  he  lieth  snugly  hid  from  light  in  the  fissure  of  a  tree, 

But  the  spider  sleeps  not  yet 

Till  he  finish  his  fine  net, 
Though  he  hath  laboured  half  the  night,  for  a  busy  wight  is  he. 

And,  as  upward  through  the  skies 

Morning's  golden  chariot  flies, 
Along  the  Teidant  fields  and  meads  the  floods  of  brilliance  flow ; 

And  the  scythes  the  mowers  hold 

Flash  like  lines  of  polished  gold 
As  amid  the  ranks  of  dewy  grass  they  sway  them  to  and  fro. 

And  behold  the  pleasant  hour 

Calls  away  from  flower  to  flower 
The  humming  bees  and  bee-like  birds  their  treasures  to  obtain : 

While  in  joyance  through  the  sky 

Flits  the  rich-winged  butterfly 
Living  out  his  brief  but  brilliant  hour,  uneonscious  of  a  pain. 

O !  how  beautiful  is  Earth 

In  the  hour  of  morning's  birth, 
When  the  early  Sunmier  spreads  its  hues  around  her  ample  bnast;'— 

But  there  is  a  lovelier  sight 

Than  the  pouring  forth  of  light 
On  the  scene  that  Night  hath  hidden  with  its  deep  and  sombre  vest. 

'Tis  the  light  of  holy  love 

Streaming  down  from  Heaven  above 
On  the  heart  that  darkness  long  hath  held  in  Error's  misty  tomb. 

And  that  light  whose  beams  increase 

On  the  Christian's  path  of  peace, — 
The  light  of  pure  and  holy  deeds  dispelling  moral  gloom. 

Like  a  wheel  of  living  fire 

The  sun  pauseth  on  the  hill, 
Unwilling  to  desert  the  scene  that  rejoiceth  in  his  beam, 

And  the  slender  village  spire, 

And  the  reedy  margined  rill, 
Are  glowing  in  the  mellow  light  with  the  tintings  of  a  dream. 

And  the  East  is  wreathed  about 

With  a  faint  empurpled  shroud. 
Which  softly  blends  with  golden  light  beside  the  setting  sun ; 

And  the  moon  comes  slowly  out 

Like  a  silver  summer-cloud. 
Too  pale  to  give  her  glory  forth  until  the  day  be  done. 
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As  if  washed  with  moken  gold, 
Lo !  the  village  windows  glowingi 

Give  back  the  setting  sun's  farewell,  yet  keep  its  softness  all ; 

For  within  the  chamber  old, 
There  are  tides  of  g^ory  flowing, 

And  they  light  the  finely  sanded  floor,  and  dance  upon  the  wall. 

And  the  pendulum  that  swings 

From  the  ancient  clock  is  bright, 
And  the  heir4oom  oaken  tiible  hath  a  glad  and  smiling  look ; 

And  the  mirror,  as  it  flings 

The  reflection  of  the  light, 
Gilds  the  clasps  that  guard  the  covers  of  the  well-used  Holy  Book. 

And  where  the  roads  divide, 

Stands  a  rude  direction  stone ; 
Though  yellow  moss  and  creeping  weeds  above  the  letters  grow. 

And  it  seems  to  smile  in  pride 

At  the  mighty  shadow  thrown 
So  flur  along  ihe  waving  grass  from  one  who  stands  so  low. 

And  the  largely-loaded  wain, 
From  the  perfumed  hay-field  driven, 

Its  moving  shadow  broadly  casts  well  nigh  across  the  field , 

Though  adown  the  narrow  lane, 
The  old  tree  by  lightning  riven, 

Hath  from  its  top  the  sunlight  lost  in  twilight  now  concealed^ 

And  all  otijects  one  by'  w» 

Slowly  settle  into  shade; 
Aod  now  ttie  spire  and  historied  ahn  alone  in  light  remaikr. 

To  the  drowsy  world  the  sun 

His  **  good  night"  hath  softly  said, 
Though  the  clouds— the  curtains  of  his  coueb— a  ruby  gfow  retain* 

But  their  glory  paleth  soon 

To  a  softer,  soberer  hue, 
And  the  brighter  stars  peep  gently  forth  in  meek  and  modest  guise; 

And  the  pale  and  pensive  moon 

Comes  more  brightly  into  view. 
As  o'er  the  twilight  western  hills  the  sunset  splendour  dies. 

O!  the  closing  of  a  day 

Which  no  tempest  cloud  hath  seen. 
Is  like  the  Christian  sinking  slow,  to  take  his  last  repose ; 

For  in  li^t  he  fades  away 

With  a  holy  smile  serene, 
To  rise  again  on  other  f  bores  where  richer  beauty  glows. 

But  although  from  sight  he  fade 
Far  behind  Death's  gloomy  hill. 

He  leaveth  token  that  his  light,  though  vanished,  doth  not  die; 

As  the  moon  in  hours  of  shade 
Keeps  the  day-god's  glory  still, 

The  goodly  deeds  that  he  hath  done,  memorial  light  supply. 
ihtrcketterj  Mass. 
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BY  GRACE  GRAFTON. 


Approach  to  Zacatecas — The  QarUa — NoveUus  of  a  foreign  cUy — T%e  Alame- 
da— The  PestUtnce — JFhmeraU — Chrave-yards — Sunday  in  Zacatecas. 

Thb  end  of  my  last  namber  brought  me  to  the  end  o{  a  long 
journey,  and  with  a  feeling  of  relief  I  laid  aside  my  pen,  and  drew 
a  long  breath  as  though  my  task  were  done ;  after  the  manner  in 
which  I  threw  down  my  riding  whip,  and  gladly  bade  adieu  to  the 
saddle,  when,  dismounting  for  the  last  time,  the  weary  trayellera 
were  kindly  welcomed  to  their  foreign  home  in  Zacatecas.     But 
not  now  as  then  are  my  labours  over ;  and  I  return  with  diffidence 
io  the  point  at  which  commences  the  difficult,  though  common.place 
task  of  describing  a  foreign  city,  with  all  its  varieties  of  customs 
and  manners.     Whilst  poising  on  that  uncomfortable  pivot,  when 
*^  where  shaU  I  begin  ?"  are  the  only  words  that  can  be  distilled 
from  the  stagnant  fountain  of  the  thoughts,  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
first  impressions  presented  itself,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  the 
bright  idea  of  describing  objects  as  they  first  appeared,  as  the  rea- 
diest method  of  conveying  them  to  the  imaginations  of  those  who 
may  chance  to  feel  any  curiosity  on  the  subject.     Let  us  then  re- 
enter the  c(mad€tf  or  low  space  leading  between  the  mountains  up 
which  we  passed  after  leaving  the  village  of  Guadalupe,  and  call  to 
mind  the  bold  and  bare  features  of  the  country,  on  which  you  may 
look  round  and  seek  in  vain  for  one  trace  of  natural  beauty  or  fer- 
tility ;  bounding  the  view  f>n  all  sides  appear  the  rugged  sides  of 
arid  mountains,  the  red  soil  afiTording  but  a  slight  covering  of  vege- 
tation, and  diversified  only  by  the  naked  crests  of  rocks  that  are 
heaved  up  like  the  huge  back-bones  of  the  mountains.     A  question 
crosses  the  mind — for  why,  high  up  amid  such  unsightly  crags,  should 
man  have  planted  his  proud  steps,  and  rai^fed  his  stately  halls  and 
temples  ? — Look  round  on  those  same  barren  mountains ;  they  will 
answer  you  :  remains  of  old  as  well  as  recent  excavations  in  every 
direction  bear  evidence  that  their  treasures  lie  wiMn  r  that  therein 
exists  the  lure ;  firom  thence  cometh  forth  the  voice  as  of  a  charmer* 
I  was  undergoing  the  pleasing  process  of  digesting  these  crude  ideas 
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within  the  quiet  sanctuary  of  ray  own  thoughts,  when  some  gentle- 
men on  horseback,  swinging  down  the  road  at  a  round  pace,  attracted 
our  attention ;  nor  did  it  require  a  second  glance  to  perceive  that 
they  were  foreigners  ;  nor  was  there  time  for  a  second  thought  be- 
fore we  were  politely  accosted,  and  the  offer  made  and  thankfully 
accepted,  that  one  of  the  party  should  join  us,  escort  us  into  Zaca- 
tecas,  and  lead  us  at  once  to  the  home  where  they  knew  we  were 
exj^cted  ;  a  circumstance  little  worthy  of  note,  except  as  a  slight 
proof  of  the  frankness  and  cordiality  that  mark  the  intercourse  of 
foreigners  in  those  remote  regions.     These  gentlemen  were  perfect 
strangers  to  us,  but  our  firiends  were  their  frielids,  and  no  formal 
introduction  was  necessary  to  entitle  us  to  their  kind  services ;  so 
the  individual  in  quk'jtion  turned  back  from  his  ride  of  pleasure, 
and  we  soon  had  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  presence  of 
a  person  acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  country. 
About  a  mile  from  Zacatecas  stands  the  Garita,  a  kind  of  office 
connected  with  the  Custom-House,  where  it  is  the  officer's  duty  to 
examine  all  persons  and  goods  entering  the  city,  and  see  that  they 
present  all  articles  subject  to  duty  at  the  Custom.House.    The  duty 
on  foreign  goods  is  equal  to  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  Im- 
portation duty  ;  but  this  vexatious  system  of  levying  duties  does 
not  stop  there ;  not  an  article  of  common  consumption  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  town  without  paying  its  tribute  to  Government.    Thus 
fruits,  grains,  vegetables,  and  indeed  all  the  country  produce  sold 
in  the  Plaza,  are  subject  to  a  small  duty ;  and  it  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  various  methods  and  subterfuges  are  resorted  to,  to 
elude  the  burthen.     A  Garita  is  placed  at  each  entrance  to  the 
town,  and  thus  are  the  rights  of  the  Custom-House  guarded.     Here 
it  was  necessary  to  halt,  and  present  our  passports  for  examination, 
and  go  through  the  forms,  as  of  a  fresh  entrance  into  a  foreign 
country,  and  any  irregularity  might  have  subjected  our  baggage  to 
scrutiny  and  ourselves  to  inconvenience ;  but  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation from  our  new  friend  cleared  the  way,  and  we  passed  on 
without  further  interruption  to  Zacatecas. 

We  were  now  reminded  at  every  step  of  our  approach  to  a  popu- 
lous and  busy  town.  We  met  continually  with  country  people  go- 
ing and  coming  with  asses  loaded  with  various  articles-— charcoal, 
fire-wood,  or  huge  bundles  of  grass  ;  or  driving  them  home  relieved 
of  their  loads.  It  is  on  that  stupid  and  patient  animal,,the  ass,  that 
Zacatecas  chiefly  depends  for  the  conveyance  of  its  supplies  of  most 
of  the  common  articles  in  use,  and  of  the  produce  of  the  country 
from  far  and  near ;  and  it  forms  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  place 
to  a  stranger's  eye,  the  constant  appearance  of  those  animals  pass- 
ing and  repassing  with  loads  of  every  description  ;  sometimes  look- 
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ing  very  singular  and  grotesque ;  as  when  carrying  piles  of  chairs, 
so  that  hardly  any  thing  is  visible  of  the  little  quadrupeds  beneath  ; 
or  great  tables  lashed  to  their  backs ;  for  In  all  the  movings  that 
take  place  the  poor  donkeys  play  their  part,  and  if  building  is  going 
on  they  carry  the  stone  to  the  spot,  and  bear  the  long  beams,  one 
tied  on  each  side  to  the  pack,  the  long  ends  dragging  after ;  an 
awkward  load,  that  is  often  seen  and  heard  grating  up  the  steep 
streets  of  Zacatecas*  There,  too,  are  asses  the  water-bearers,  and 
may  be  seen  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  with  drivers  as  dogged  as 
themselves  but  not  quite  so  patient,  to  judge  by  the  fierce  Uows 
they  shower  round  the  heads  of  these  their  feUow4abourers«  The 
water  is  carried  in  large  jars,  supported  in  a  frame- work  of  wattles ; 
and  thus  is  milk  brought  in  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  pulque 
which  appears  early  in  the  spring. 

On  entering  Zacatecas  from  the  Guadalupe  road  the  inequality 
of  the  surface  is  made  manifest  by  the  position  of  the  houses,  a  long 
row  of  poor  dwellings  on  one  side  considerably  above  the  road,  be- 
fore which  runs  a  high  causeway,  and  where  the  inhabitants  literally 
look  down  on  their  neighbours  over  the  way.  Then  appears  a  dis- 
consolate old  convent  with  its  gloomy  walls  and  grated  windows, 
which  gives  its  name,  San  Juan  de  Dios,  to  a  plazuela  (small  square*) 
adjoining,  which  slopes  down  from  the  street,  and  is  a  forlorn  look- 
ing place,  frequently  crowded  with  the  singular-looking  carts  I  have 
elsewhere  described,  in  which  tunas,  the  fruit  of  the  nopal,  are  brought 
in  at  certain  seasons  in  great  quantities.  The  lowest  class  of  coun- 
try people  resort  there,  and  take  up  their  quarters  night  and  day 
whilst  disposing  of  their  produce. 

Advancing,  more  pleasant  dwellings  appear,  with  upper  stories, 
and  the  luxury  of  glazed  windows,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a 
small  balcony ;  and  fine  mansions,  and  a  variety  of  shops,  and  the 
agreeable  'symptoms  of  civilization  and  wealth,  which  are  counted 
for  more  than  they  are  worth  by  travellers  just  coming  ofi*  the  toils, 
and  difficulties,  and  barbarities  of  a  Mexican  journey ;  and  within, 
how  pleasant  to  see  carpeted  floors  once  more,  and  curtained  cham- 
bers ;  and  the  walls  painted  in  Spanish  style  gave  a  look  of  cheer- 
fulness, almost  of  elegance,  to  the  parlours,  after  the  comfortless  huts 
which  had  so  long  been  our  asylums  on  the  road.  A  singularity 
soon  strikes  you,  that  the  stairs  are  all  of  solid  stone,  and  the  floors 
laid  with  bricks  or  tiles,  which  greatly  enhances  the  comfort  of  a 
good  carpet,  a  luxury  that  is  rarely  met  with,  except  in  the  houses 

*  The  word  plaza  does  not  exactly  correspond  to  our  word  square,  seeing  that 
any  open  space  in  a  Spanish  town  is  called  a  plaza,  be  its  shape  what  it  may — 
thus  the  circular  arena  in  which  bull-fights  are  carried  on,  is  called  the  Plaza  de 
Toros. 
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fountains :  not  each  is  the  Alameda  of  Zacatecas ;  being  init  a  samXk 
incloflure  in  the  subarbs  of  the  town  where,  with  considerable  labour 
and  expense,  a  level  spot  has  been  formed  oat  of  what  was  onoe  a 
deep  gully  amongst  the  mountains  which  surround  it.    On  one  side, 
immediately  overlooking  it,  is  a  small  church,  still  in  use  yet  quite 
out  of 'repair  ;  on  the  other,  the  deserted  remains  of  an  old  chapel ; 
in  the  rear,  at  a  small  distance,  some  dilapidated  walls,  the  ruins  of 
mud-built  huts,  and  enormous  piles  of  rubbish  thrown  up  from  vast; 
excavations,  mark  the  relics  of  a  very  productive  mine  long  since 
exhausted.     The  water  that  gathers  there  is  brought  down  to  the 
Alameda,  where  it  serves  to  irrigate  the  trees  and  shrubs  th^e  plant, 
ed,  and  to  lay  the  dust  and  refresh  the  walks  during  the  dry  season ; 
two  wide  gravel  walks,  shaded  with  trees,  beneath  which  flourish 
abundance  of  rose  bushes,  accommodate  pedestrian  loungers ;  and 
without,  passes  a  drive  for  horses  and  carriages ;  the  whole  is  enclosed 
within  a  low  wall,  furnished  all  around  with  a  seat,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  wall  itself.     Such  was  the  Alameda  when  first  I  saw  it,  a 
pleasant  and  shady  retreat ;  yet  converted  into  a  holiday  scene  on 
the  afternoons  of  Sundays  and  feast  days,  when  it  was  thronged  with 
horses  and  carriages,  and  gaily  dressed  citizens,  to  whom  the  fa- 
vourite  band,  which  was  always  stationed  there  for  an  hour  or  twOf 
was  a  great  attraction,  and  gave  animation  to  the  scene.     The  foK 
lowing  year  a  Plaza  de  Toros  was  erected  adjoining  the  Alameda, 
and  the  cool  and  shady  walks  were  deserted  for  the  noisy  and  bloody 
arena  of  the  Bull.fight ;  for  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  foreigners, 
myself  in  the  number,  had  the  bad  taste  to  crowd  into  the  amphi- 
theatre, where  the  sound  of  the  same  musical  instruments  mingled 
with  the  cries  of  the  combatants  and  the  shouts  of  the  populace. 
At  a  still  later  period,  after  the  unfortunate  entrance  of  Santa  Ana, 
a  fountain  was  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  Alameda  in  commemora. 
tion  of  the  glorious  event,  with  fulsome  inscriptions  to  his  honour  ; 
and  near  were  placed  seats,  and  some  large  statues  of  liberty,  and 
so  forth,  which  latter  were  shortly  after  secretly  demolished ;  the 
people  slyly  venting  their  rage  on  the  newly  erected  statues  which 
they  would  fain  have  bestowed  on  the  insolent  and  mustache-be* 
decked  satellites  of  Santa  Ana.     I  must  again  step  backwards. 

Immediately  after  our  arrival  in  Zacatecas,  in  the  year  1838,  the 
cholera  broke  out ;  and  as  soon  as  the  epidemic  assumed  a  serious 
character,  all  public  amusements  were  put  a  stop  to  by  order  of  the 
Governor.  The  theatre  was  closed,  and  every  thing  discouraged 
that  was  calculated  to  excite  the  people  or  induce  them  to  collect 
in  crowds  :  even  the  retreta^  (which  is  a  military  band  equiralent 
to  the  evening  call  to  quarters,)  was  forbidden  to  make  its  accus* 
tomed  rounds.     In  its  place,  nasal  twanged  hymns  resounded,  and 
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prooeanoBs  sallied  forth  firom  the  church6e>  accompcuiied  by  long 
strings  of  womeiit  who»  it  must  be  acknowledged,  axe  the  universal 
aiders  and  abetters  of  superstition ;  and  those  insufferable  public 
nuisances  common  to  all  nations,  gangs  of  street  urchins,  paraded 
the  stricken  city  every  evening,  bearing  paper  lanterns  painted  with 
religious  devices,  swinging  torches,  and  yelling  out  prayers  to  the 
Virgin  to  rid  them  of  the  pest.  The  restrictions  of  the  Governor 
were  considered  by  many  of  a  very  beneficial  character ;  but  I  have 
heard  physicians  remark  that,  having  a  tendency  to  depress  the 
popular  mind,  this  cessation  of  aU  customary  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment was  more  likely  to  increase  the  spread  of  the  disease  than  to 
check  its  progress.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  fell  lightly  on  Zacatecas 
in  comparison  to  the  havoc  it  made  elsewhere,  which  may  have  arisen 
irom  its  high,  dry,  and  salubrious  situation,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count any  of  the  peculiar  mandates  of  the  Governor. 

During  the  six  weeks'  distress  and  sorrow  which  followed,  not 
even  the  doble  (death-bell)  was  permitted  to  sound,  lest  its  dismal 
tolling  should  increase  the  gloom  and  apprehension  which  prevailed. 
On  one  occasion  only  I  remember  the  prohibition  was  suspended 
on  the  decease  of  an  officer  to  whose  remains  they  paid  particular 
respect.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  doble  pealed  forth  its  solemn 
tones,  and  during  the  funeral  ceremony,  which  was  the  most  afiect- 
ing  and  imposing  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  witnessed :  it  was  conducted 
with  military  honours,  and  attended  with  a  beautiful  band  of  music 
subdued  into  the  solemn  notes  of  a  dead  march.  A  number  of 
priests  were  in  the  procession  with  their  flowing  robes,  and  attend- 
ants bearing  the  cross  and  swinging  censers,  from  which  the  smoking 
incense  perfumed  the  air.  Several  officers  in  splendid  uniforms 
were  in  attendance,  and  a  large  company  of  soldiers ;  and  in  ths 
midst  the  lifeless  body  of  their  commander,  borne  along  in  his  open 
coffin,  the  lid  of  which  was  carried  behind  :  he  was  dressed  in  full 
regimentals  ;  his  sword  lay  by  his  side,  and  his  plumed  cap  at  his 
feet ;  thus  his  face,  with  its  high  features  tranquillized  in  death,  and 
marble  brow,  across  which  the  dark  hair  was  carefully  combed,  lay 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  ;  the  head  was  cushioned  on  a 
small  pillow  ornamented  with  bows  of  black  ribbon,  and  reposed  so 
calmly  that  sleep,  rather  than  death,  seemed  to  be  resting  on  the 
eyelids. 

Very  different  are  the  burials  of  the  poor,  who  are  carried  to  the 
grave  on  a  common  open  bier ;  seldom  or  never  is  the  decent  en- 
closure of  a  coffin  afforded  them ;  and  I  remember  nothing  in  which 
the  diflereuce  of  foreign  customs  has  been  so  forcibly  presented  to 
me  as  in  the  Mexican  mode  of  conducting  the  interments  of  the 
dead,  which  we  had  the  melancholy  opportunity  of  witnessing  in 
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many  of  its  varieties  at  the  particular  time  here  referred  to.    One 
peculiarity  is  their  custom  of  decking  the  corpses  of  the  young  and 
unmarried  with  flowen, — a  ghastly  sight  it  appeared  to  me— 4he 
brow  of  death  encircled  with  a  gaudy  wreath,  and  in  the  cadaverous 
hand  a  bnnch  of  roses ;  yet  so  much  does  habit  endear  ancient 
usages,  that  I  have  heard  a  simple  and  pious  old  maid  rejoice  in  the 
idea  that  her  poor  body  would  be  carried  to  the  Campo  Santo  be- 
dizened with  flowers.     The  funeral  of  a  child  is  oflen  made  a  festal 
ceremony ;  for  their  religion  teaches  them  that  the  passage  of  a 
sinless  soul  into  the  regions  of  bliss  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  lejoic- 
ing,  not  of  sorrow  ;  and  therefore  a  mother  never  wears  mourning 
for  her  child,  and,  though  her  heart  may  be  agonized  with  grie(  its 
remains  are  carried  off,  gaily  attired  as  for  a  festival,  to  the  sounds 
of  music,  in  which  the  merry  notes  of  a  violin  are  heard  preceding 
the  bier  ;  and  in  advance  of  the  procession  green  boughs  are  some- 
times carried,  and  sky-rockets  are  sent  up,  as  though  to  announce 
the  entrance  of  another  angel  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.     One 
or  more  priests  are  always  in  attendance,  according  to  the  rank  and 
means  of  the  deceased ;  and  moving  with  them  like  satellites,  always 
appear  two  or  three  boys,  dressed  in  robes  of  white  and  scarlet,  who 
bear  the  censers,  and  a  high  staff,  on  which  is  borne  aloft  that  sacred 
emblem  round  which  heroes  have  rallied ;  for  which  the  good  and 
the  holy  have  suflered  martyrdom ;  and  in  whose  name, — alas  for 
humanity — ^the  blackest  crimes  have  been  perpetrated.     When  they 
enter  the  Campo  Santo  at  last — ah  me  !  what  a  scene  presents  it- 
self!— Remains  of  the  dead  strewed  about  in  every  direction; 
bleaching  bones — ^ghastly  skulls-— end  women's  long  hair  lying  round 
in  tangled  masses ;— surely  the  poet  had  some  idea  of  a  Mexican 
Campo  Santo  when  he  wrote  his  beautiful  address/*  to  a  dead  friend." 

*'  Not  to  the  grave,  aot  to  the  frave,  my  soul. 
Follow  thy  friend  beloved — ^feed  not  on  thoughts 
So  loathly  horrible."—- 

I  was  told  by  a  friend,  a  person  of  undoubted  veracity,  that  on  a 
particular  occasion,  when  he  had  been  called  upon  some  time  pre- 
vious to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  a  valued 
friend,  whilst  he  and  a  small  band  of  foreigners  were  gathered  round 
the  grave,  their  senses  were  ofiended  beyond  endurance ;  and  what 
was  their  horror  on  discovering  that  amid  the  freshly  turned  earth 
on  which  they  stood  lay  the  putrifying  remains  of  a  fellow-creaturet 
on  which  they  had  unconsciously  been  trampling !  This  is  rather 
a  glaring  instance  of  the  disgusting  indifference  of  the  Mexicans 
with  regard  to  all  proper  regulations  in  their  burying  grounds,  and 
serves,  amongst  many  others,  to  show  their  callous  want  of  feeling 
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in  some  respeetBy  whilst  in  others  ttieir  hearts  seem  to  be  overflowing 
with  sensibility*  An  instance  occurred  whilst  I  was  in  Zacateeas, 
in  which  was  stamped  as  plainly  their  want  of  respect  to  the  re* 
mains  of  the  dead,  though  the  circumstances  were  less  revolting. 
During  their  military  preparations,  an  old  convent,  standing  a  little 
above  the  precincts  of  the  town»  was  converted  into  a  cuartel  or 
barracks  for  the  civic  soldiers.  Many  alterations  and  repairs  were 
necessary,  for  which  purpose  they  made  a  quantity  of  the  large  un* 
burnt  bricks,  of  which  their  houses  are  usually  constructed,  and  in 
doing  so  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  the  old  convent  burying- 
ground  as  a  brick-yard,  intruding  themselves  at  every  step  into  the 
mansions  of  the  dead,  of  which  most  unsightly  relics  were  scattered 
round  the  workmen,  mingled  with  every  description  of  grave  clothes ; 
Amongst  them  was  observed  a  small  cloth  sleeve,  at  the  end  of  which 
appeared  the  diminutive  bone  of  a  child's  arm.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  wealthy  frequently  interest  themselves  to  secure  a  place  of 
rest  for  their  children  in  the  vaults  under  the  churches,  where  bu- 
rials  are  forbidden ;  but  into  which  at  dead  of  night  bodies  are 
sometimes  smuggled,  money  being  the  master-key  which  opens  even 
the  jaws  of  the  sepulchre. 

A  truce  to  this  **  loathly  horrible"  subject— Let  us  turn  to  brighter 
scenes.  Hark !  there  is  the  sound  of  music  again.  The  pestilence 
has  swept  onward  in  its  path  of  destruction,  and  left  us  nothing  but 
the  **  torrent's  trace."  Rejoice !  rejoice  ! — the  retreta  is  abroad ; 
and  all  its  loud  instruments  are  joining  in  a  wild  chorus  of  triumph : 
it  is  crossing  the  plaza,  and  nearer  and  nearer  draw  the  sounds  of 
joy.  Alas !  they  were  not  sounds  of  joy  to  all ;  they  called  fresh 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  mourners ;  bursting  sighs  from  many  a 
bereaved  heart.  But  the  joyful  citizens  are  abroad.  The  sounds 
of  the  drums  and  the  trumpets,  as  they  issue  from  the  cuartel,  is  a 
signal  for  those  bent  on  pleasure  and  amusement  to  sally  forth  for 
a  promenade,  so  that  the  streets  are  thronging  with  people  who 
move  slowly  along  with  the  musicians,  and  loiter  round  when  they 
bait  and  play  for  awhile  before  the  houses  of  such  commanders  and 
civil  officers  to  whom  the  deference  may  be  considered  due.  Mili* 
tary  mosic  is  the  delight  of  the  Mexicans,  and  this  fine  band  was  a 
rallying  point  for  all  classes  of  citizens  when  the  sabbath  or  a 
saint's  day  proclaimed  a  festival,  which,  I  believe,  in  all  Catholic 
countries  includes  a  singular  mixture  of  m^rry-making  and  religious 
observances. 

A  Sunday  in  Zacatecas  presents  a  singular  scene  to  one  unaccus* 
tomed  to  its  bustling  gayeties.  Even  in  the  middle  of  Saturday 
night  does  its  business  begin  ;  for  hours  before  daylight  you  may 
hear  the  poor  little  donkeys'  feet  pelting  by  towards  the  plaza,  with 
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the  loads  of  fraits  and  vegetaUos  they  are  bringing  in  for  ttie  Sun* 
day  market ;  they  have  been  skulking  round  behind  the  hillsy  and 
now,  under  cover  of  night,  are  slipping  in  without  paying  duty. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that  solemn  bell  at  such  an  hour?  it  re- 
minds me  of  Scott's  description  of  the  death  bell  in  Marmion — ^what 
can  be  the  matter  ?— Oh,  it  is  nothing  but  the  four  o'clock  maas 
they  are  celebrating,  and  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host  they  always 
sound  that  great  bell.  If  that's  all  I  may  as  well  take  another  nap 
before  day-break ;  but  that  sonorous  old  bell  peals  forth  such  strange 
sounds  as  remind  me  of  all  sorts  of  old  convent  stories ;  the  very 
thought  of  them  set  me  to  dreaming.  I  fancied  I  was  at  sea  with 
an  Abbess  and  some  nuns  near  ^  Cuthbert's  Isle,"  and  poor  Con- 
stance's death-bell  was  booming  over  the  water  at  intervals,  when 
suddenly  the  old  Abbess  seized  on  a  drum,  the  nuns  formed  round 
her,  each  with  some  loud,  brazen  instrument,  and  the  unfeeling 
wretches  are  braying  out  a  noisy  tune.  The  roar  awoke  me,  and 
sure  enough  there  was  a  donkey  under  my  window  braying  at  the 
full  strength  of  his  lungs ;  and  marching  up  the  street  came  the 
drums  and  brazen  instruments.  It  was  the  reveillie,  which  came 
out  with  a  band  of  music  every  Sunday  morning ;  and  it  is  well 
named,  for  who  could  sleep  amid  such  sounds,  and  who  would  wish 
to  sleep  t  The  air  was  inspiring,  the  musicians  perfect  in  their  parts ; 
tiiey  marched  by  to  a  quick  step,  and  were  scarcely  out  of  sight  be- 
fore the  band  of  another  regiment  appeared,  all  in  holiday  uniforms, 
making  a  very  pretty  show ;  yet  it  seemed  a  queer  opening  to  the 
sabbath.  By  this  time  the  whole  city  was  awake,  the  bells  were 
ringing  to  mass  every  hour ;  the  shops  were  all  opened  ready  for 
the  country  people,  and  hosts  of  miners  and  labourers  from  the  vil- 
lages around,  who  flock  in  to  spend  their  Saturday's  wages ;  the 
market  folks  kre  crowding  towards  the  plaza ;  and  it  is  really  worth 
while  to  walk  round  that  plaza  on  a  Sunday  morning,  to  witness 
the  multitude  there  collected,  and  the  variety  of  articles  exposed 
for.  sale.  It  is  singular  to  see  the  mingled  productions  of  various 
climates  assembled  in  that  remote  and  elevated  district.  Most  of 
the  common  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  North,  beside  those  luscious 
fruits  of  the  South,  which  are  never  seen  out  of  the  tropics.  For 
ttiis  remarkable  variety  of  productions  they  are  indebted  to  the  va- 
riety of  climates  existing  in  districts  at  different  degrees  of  altitude, 
all  of  which  contribute  to  furnish  the  markets  of  the  great  cities  in 
the  interior ;  and  these  products  are  dear  and  of  inferior  quality  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  they  have  to  be  transported.  They  are 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  open  air,  each  stall  having  a  matting  spread 
round  it  on  which  the  the  marketing  is  arranged,  so  that  nearly  the 
whole  surface  of  the  plaza  is  covered  over  with  fruits  and  vegetables, 
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about  which  crowds  of  people  are  idly  lounging,  gossiping,  and  bar. 
gaining*  Let  us  thread  our  way  through  this  motley  throng,  and 
join  the  current  that  is  setting  towards  the  great  church  called  the 
Paroquia,  which  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  plaza.  A  steep 
flight  of  steps  will  lead  us  into  the  court  yard  before  the  southern 
entrance  facing  the  plaza.  There,  near  the  paved  pathway,  a  group 
of  beaux  are  collected  in  their  holiday  suits ;  brought  there,  doubt- 
less, by  the  same  laudable  motives  which  cause  our  city  dandies  to 
linger  round  the  door-ways  of  our  fashionable  churches,  paying  the 
mute  homage  of  a  stare  to  the  ^  unapproachable  divinities"  who  are 
flitting  by  towards  the  shrines  within  ;  they  too,  are  a  motley  crew, 
composed  of  town  fops  in  broad  cloth  and  shining  new  hats ;  of 
officers,  in  a  kind  of  military  undress,  with  hair,  eyes,  and  mustaches 
as  black  as  jet ;  and  amongst  them  behold  a  couple  of  blades,  fresh 
from  the  city  of  Mexico,  who  are  sporting  kid  gloves  and  small 
black  canes— exquisites,  evidently,  in  their  own  estimation.  I  con- 
tend that  gross  injustice  is  done  to  our  sex  when  vanity  and  love 
of  dress  are  peculiarly  attributed  to  women.  I  never  yet  saw  a 
community  in  which  those  amiable  qualities  were  not  equally  dis- 
tributed over  both  sexes ;  and  I  never  beheld  an  individual  seriously 
under  their  influence,  who  was  not  at  the  same  time  a  prey  to  self- 
ishness, a  victim  to  self-idolatry,  more  destructive  to  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  the  heart  than  the  worship  of  ^  graven  images." 

Mingling  with  the  crowd,  and  assailing  you  with  their  importu- 
nities, miserable  beggars  appear ;  the  deformed,  the  maimed,  and 
the  blind,  loudly  beseeching  alms  from  the  pious  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Virgin.  These  objects,  beyond  description  vile  and  disgusting, 
absolutely  force  themselves  on  your  notice  :  the  distorted  eye-balls 
of  a  determined  old  blind  beggar  glare  on  you  in  the  very  gateway ; 
a  withered  arm  is  protruded,  and  you  almost  brush  against  it  as 
you  are  pressed  onward  by  the  crowd ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
you  avoid  the  crutches  of  some  poor  cripple  who  has  been  shattered 
in  the  mines :  and  these  are  fellow-creatures — truly  it  is  a  humiliat- 
ing, and  perhaps  a  salutary  lesson,  to  see  the  deep  degradation  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable,  and  that  in  revolting  contrast  with 
the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  proud,  all  moving  on  towards  the  sacred 
altars,  before  which  they  must  bend  with  the  sure  conviction  that 
fAere,  at  least,  all  are  equal. 

On  entering  the  church  crowds  of  women  are  seen  pouring  in  at 
the  separate  entrances,  and  down  they  kneel  on  the  bare  pavement 
wherever  fancy  dictates,  only  heeding  that  none  of  the  large  pillars 
which  support  the  ceiling  shall  exclude  from  their  view  the  altar  at 
which  the  priest  officiates.  Round  the  other  altars,  five  or  six  in 
numberi  are  gathered  groups  of  well-dressed  women,  who  are  no 
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better  accommodated  than  the  common  herd,  except  they  take  ad* 
vantage  of  the  carpeting  that  is  usually  spread  before  the  altars. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  church  are  some  large  settees,  occupied  ez« 
clusively  by  the  men ;  but  with  women,  neither  sitting  nor  standing 
is  admissible  during  the  ceremony  of  hearing  mass ;  the  only  relief 
allowed  from  the  kneeling  position  being  a  half  reclining  posture 
on  the  floori  with  the  feet  carefully  tucked  away  under  the  ample 
skirt :  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  lower  part  of  the  face,  are  com« 
pktely  enveloped  in  shawls  or  rebosos,  from  beneath  which  the 
right  hand  is  ever  ready  to  peep  out  at  certain  parts  of  the  service, 
and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  most  industriously  over  the  forehead, 
mouth,  and  bosom. 

I  must  here  remark  that  there  is  an  ignorant  bigotry  about  the 
Mexicans  which  makes  no  distinction  between  different  sects  of 
Christians.  They  have  no  idea  of  Christianity  without  the  pale 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  thus  foreigners  amongst  them  are  called 
Jews,  and  are  liable  to  be  insulted  as  such,  if  they  do  not,  by  adopt, 
ing  some  of  their  religious  forms,  prove  themselves  at  any  rate  to 
be  Christians.  These  remarks  refer  to  the  populace;  there  are 
many  individuals  amongst  the  more  enlightened  who  understand 
the  terms  heretic  and  protestant,  and  who  would  despise  to  injure  a 
stranger  on  account  of  his  religious  principles ;  but  they  take  no 
pains  to  enlighten  the  people,  and  perhaps  in  their  hearts  rejoice  at 
this  stigma  yrhich  is  cast  upon  foreigners,  of  whom  they  are  ez« 
cessively  jealous,  and  not  without  cause,  as  they  must  feel  their 
woful  inferiority  when  compared  with  other  nations.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  requires  some  caution  to  move  amongst  the  people, 
and  enter  their  holy  places  without  committing  such  breaches  of 
religious  etiquette  as  might  expose  one  to  inconvenient  remark.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  without  some  misgivings  that  I  first  entered  their 
principal  church,  and  knelt  down  amid  the  crowd ;  but  they  were 
all  busy  with  their  own  devotions,  and  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
altar  and  the  officiating  priest,  took  little  notice  of  me  and  my  here- 
sies.  After  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  mass  frequently, 
which  I  found  I  could  do  without  exciting  observation,  the  more 
readily  from  having  fashioned  my  appearance  in  some  measure  to 
the  habits  of  the  Mexicans,  and  it  enabled  me  to  move  about  with 
much  more  independence  than  is  usually  enjoyed  by  foreign  ladies 
in  that  country ;  thus  I  found  my  advantage  in  dropping  quietly  in- 
to some  of  their  strange  customs,  and  gliding  along  with  the  current. 
Indeed,  common  sense  seems  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  adopting,  to 
a  reasonable  extent,  the  peculiarities  of  any  country  in  which  we  may 
happen  to  be  sojourners.  Imagine  what  a  sensation  it  would  create 
in  Broadway,  or  in  a  fashionable  street  in  any  of  our  large  cities, 
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to  see  a  party  of  Turkish  beauties  gliding  by  in  their  loose  trowsers 
and  flowing  veils ;  or  a  pair  of  Spanish  ladies  stepping  boldly  along 
in  their  short  dresses,  white  satin  shoes,  and  a  gay  coloured  shawl, 
or  the  graceful  mantilla  thrown  over  their  heads  instead  of  bon- 
nets,— not  less  singular  does  an  En^ish  woman  appear  in  the  streets 
of  a  Mexican  city  with  her  large  bonnet,  and  long  dress  almost 
sweeping  the  pavement,  from  beneath  which  the  large,  square*toed 
shoes  look  out  awkwardly  enough.  The  English  ladies  frequently 
have  handsome  &ces;  they  dress  neatly,  even  richly,  and  look 
charmingly  at  home ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  they  are  dawdy  look- 
ing figures  in  the  street.  I  make  these  remarks  en  passcmt^  ac- 
knowledging at  the  same  time  I  have  had  few  opportunities  of 
comparing  their  appearance  with  that  of  the  ladies  of  other  countries. 
I  must  here  pause  in  the  midst  of  my  subject;  for  these  long  di- 
gressions hava  brought  me  to  the  end  of  my  paper  before  I  have 
reached  more  than  halfway  through  a  Sunday  in  Zacatecas. 


ROSE  TO  THB  DEAD. 


BT  MRS.  BIOOURNET. 


I  PLT7CK*D  a  rose  for  thee,  sweet  firiend, 

Thine  ever  favourite  flower, 
A  bud  I  long  had  nnrs'd  for  thee, 

Within  my  wintry  bower ; 
I  gnnip'd  it  with  the  firai^ant  leaves 

That  on  the  myrtle  grew. 
And  tied  it  with  a  silken  string 

Of  soil,  cerulean  blue. 

I  brought  the  Rose  to  thee,  sweet  friend. 

And  stood  beside  the  chair 
Where  sickness  long  thy  step  had  chain'd,- 

But  yet  thou  wert  not  there. 
I  turn'd  me  to  thy  curtain'd  be8, 

So  fair  with  snowy  lawn, — 
Methought  the  unpress'd  pillow  said, 

**  Not  here, — but  risen  and  gone." 

Thy  book  of  prayer  lay  open  wide, 

And  'mid  its  leaves  were  seen 
A  flower,  with  petals  shrunk  and  dried, 

Lost  Summer's  withered  queen  ; 
It  was  a  flower  I  gave  thee,  friend. 

Thou  lov'dst  it  for  my  sake, — 
"  Sse, — here,  a  fresher  one  I  bring,"-* 

No  lip  in  answer  spake. 
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TheQ|  from  hor  sola's  quiet  side 

I  nds'd  the  covering  rare, — 
"  Sleep'st  thoul" — upon  her  forehead  lay 

Unstirr'd  the  auburn  hair. 
But  when  to  leave  my  cheriah*d  flower 

Her  gentle  hand  I  stole,—- 
That  icy  touch ! — its  fearful  chill 

Congeal'd  my  inmost  souL — 

Ah,  friend,— Klear  friend ! — And  can  it  be 

Thy  last  sweet  word  is  said  1 — 
And  all  too  late  my  U^cen  comes 

To  cheer  the  pulsdess  dead  'i — 
Here,  on  thy  cold,  unheaving  breast 

The  promised  rose  I  lay. 
The  last  poor  symbol  of  a  love 

That  cannot  fade  away. 

But  thou,  from  yon  perennial  bowers 

Where  free  thy  footsteps  glide. 
Or  frt>m  those  shores  of  bliss  that  meet 

Life's  never-wasting  tide ; 
Yea, — where  beside  our  Saviour's  throne 

Doth  grow  the  immortal  tree, 
Pluck  thou  an  Angel's  stainless  rose, 

And  keep  it  safe  for  me. 

Habtfosd,  Feb.  1837. 


VON    JUNG,   THE    MYSTIFIC- 


BT  B.  A.  POE. 


I  BBLiBVB  there  are  some  young  Americans  even  now  in  Gotham 

who  were  at  the  University  of  G ^n  during  ^  the  domination  of 

the  Baron  Ritzner  Von  Jung."  If  so,  these  will  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber him,  and  well;  but  they  may  be  at  a  loss,  nevertheless,  to 
understand  why  I  choose  to  dub  the  extraordinary  personage  in 
question  with  the  odd  title  which  forms  the  heading  of  this  article. 
Thereby  hangeth,  however,  a  tale. 

My  friend,  the  Baron,  was  of  a  noble  Hungarian  family,  every 
member  of  which  (at  least  as  far  back  into  antiquity  as  any  certain 
records  extend,)  was  more  or  less  remarkable  for  talent  of  some 
description^— the  majority  for  that  species  ofgroiesgnerie  in  concep- 
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tion  of  which  Tieck,  a  scion  of  the  house,  has  given  some  vivid,  al- 
though by  no  means  the  most  vivid  exemplifications.  My  acquaint- 
ance  with  hin^— with  Ritzner— commenced  at  the  magnificent 
Chateau  Jung,  into  which  a  train  of  droll  adventures,  not  to  be 
made  public,  threw  me  par  hazard  during  the  summer  months  of 
the  year  18 — •  Here  it  was  I  obtained  a  place  in  his  regard,  and 
here,  with  somewhat  more  difficulty,  a  partial  insight  into  his  mental 
conformation.  In  later  days  this  insight  grew  more  clear,  as  the 
intimacy  which  had  at  first  permitted  it  became  more  close ;  and 

when,  after  three  years'  separation,  we  met  at  6 ^n,  I  knew  all 

that  it  was  necessary  to  know  of  the  character  of  the  Baron  Ritzner 
Yon  Jung. 

I  remember  the  buzz  of  curiosity  his  advent  excited  within  the 
college  precincts  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  June.  I  re- 
member still  more  distinctly,  that  while  he  was  pronounced  by  aU 
parties  at  first  sight  '<  the  most  remarkable  man  in  the  world,"  no 
person  made  any  attempt  at  accounting  for  this  opinion.  That  he 
was  tadquej  appeared  so  undeniable,  it  was  deemed  not  pertinent  to 
inquire  wherein  the  uniquity  consisted.  But,  letting  this  matter 
pass  for  the  present,  I  will  merely  observe  that,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  setting  foot  within  the  limits  of  the  University,  he  began 
to  exercise  over  the  habits,  manners,  persons,  purses,  knoral  feelings, 
intellectual  fiiculties,  and  physical  propensities  of  the  whole  com- 
munity which  surrounded  him,  an  influence  the  most  extensive,  the 
most  absolutely  despotic,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most  indefinitive, 
inappreciable,  and  altogether  unaccountable.  Thus  the  brief  period 
of  his  residence  at  the  University  forms  an  era  in  its  annals,  and  is 
characterized  by  all  classes  of  people  appertaining  to  it  or  its  de- 
pendencies as  **  that  very  extraordinary  epoch  forming  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Baron  Ritzner  Von  Jung." 

I  have  seen — and  be  it  here  borne  in  mind  that  the  gentlemen 
still  living  in  Grotham  who  have  been  with  myself  witness  of  these 
things  will  have  full  recollection  of  the  passages  to  which  I  now 
merely  allude — ^I  have  seen,  then,  the  most  outrageously  preposte- 
rous of  events  brought  about  by  the  most  intangible  and  apparently 
inadequate  of  means*  I  have  seen — what,  indeed,  have  I  not  seen  ! 
I  have  seen  Villanova,  the  danseuse,  lecturing  in  the  chair  of  Na- 
tional Law,  and  I  have  seen  D ^  P ^  T j  and  Von  C ^ 

all  enraptured  with  her  profundity.  I  have  seen  the  protector,  the 
consul,  and  the  whole  faculty  aghast  at  the  convolutions  of  a  wea- 
thercock. I  have  seen  Sontag  received  with  hisses,  and  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  with  sighs.  I  have  seen  an  ox-cart,  with  oxen,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Rotunda.    I  have  seen  all  the  pigs  of  G ^n  in  periwigs, 

and  all  her  cows  in  canonicals.    I  have  seen  fifteen  hundred  voci« 
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ierouB  cats  in  the  steeple  of  St.  P^— -•  I  have  seen  the  college 
chapel  bombarded — I  have  seen  the  college  ramparts  most  distress, 
ingly  placarded— -I  hare  seen  the  whole  world  by  the  ears— -I  have 
seen  old  WerterouUer  in  tears — and,  more  thui  all,  I  have  aoen 
such  events  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  reasonable^  commso. 
dable,  and  inevitable  things  in  creation,  through  the  silent,  yet  aU- 
pervading  and  magical  influence  of  the  dominator  Baron  Ritzner 
Von  Jung. 

Upon  the  Baron's  advent  to  6 ^n,  he  sought  me  out  in  my 

apartments.  He  was  then  of  no  particular  age — ^by  which  I  mean 
that  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  guess  respecting  his  age  by  any 
data  personally  afforded.  He  might  have  been  fifteen  or  fifty,  and 
was  twenty-one  years  and  seven  months.  In  stature  he  was  about 
my  owaheigbt,  say  five  feet  eight  inches.  He  was  by  no  means  a 
handsome  man — ^perhaps  rather  the  reverse.  The  contour  of  hia 
face  was  somewhat  angular  and  harsh.  His  forehead  was  lofty 
and  very  fair  ;  his  nose  a  snub ;  his  eyes  large,  heavy,  glassy  and 
meaningless.  About  the  mouth  there  was  more  to  be  observed. 
The  lips  were  gently  protruded,  and  rested  tbe  one  upon  the  other 
after  such  fashion  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any,  even  the 
most  complex,  combination  of  human  features,  conveying  so  utterty, 
and  so  singly,  the  idea  of  unmitigated  gravity,  solemnity,  and  re« 
pose.  My  readers  have  thus  the  physical  Baron  before  them. 
What  I  shall  add  respecting  those  mental  pecutiarittes  to  which  I 
have  as  yet  only  partially  adverted,  will  be  told  in  my  own  wordiH— 
for  I  find  that,  in  speaking  of  my  friend,  I  have  been  falling  unwit- 
tingly into  one  of  the  many  odd  literary  mannerisms  of  the  domi- 
nator Baron  Ritzner  Von  Jung. 

It  will  be  perceived,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  have  already  said, 
that  the  Baron  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  one  of  those  human 
anomalies  now  and  then  to  be  found,  who  make  the  science  of 
siyift^Sotfton  the  study  and  the  budiness  of  their  lives.  For  this  sci- 
ence a  pecuhar  turn  of  mind  gave  him  instinctively  the  cue,  while 
his  physical  appearance  afforded  him  unusual  facilities  for  carrying 

his  projects  into  effect.     I  firmly  believe  that  no  student  at  G n, 

during  that  renowned  epoch  so  quaintly  termed  the  domination  o^ 
the  Baron  Ritzner  Von  Jung,  ever  rightly  entered  into  the  mystery 
which  overshadowed  his  character.  I  truly  think  that  no  person 
at  the  University,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  ever  suspected  him 
to  be  capable  of  a  joke,  verbal  or  practical — ^the  old  bull-dog  at  the 
garden-gate  would  sooner  have  been  accused — ^the  ghost  of  Hera- 
clitus— or  the  wig  of  the  Emeritus  Professor  of  Theology.  This, 
too,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  most  egregious  and  unpardonaUe 
of  all  conceivaUe  tricks,  whimsicalities,  and  bufiboneries  were 
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hrongfat  about,  if  not  directly  by  him,  at  least  plainly  through  hi* 
intermediate  agency  or  connivance.  The  beauty,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  of  his  art  mpti^ique  lay  in  that  consummate  alnlity  (resulting 
from  an  almost  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  most 
wonderful  self^posapaoion,)  by  means  of  which  he  never  failed  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  drolleries  he  was  occupied  in  bringing  to 
a  point,  arose  partly  in  spite,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  laud« 
able  efforts  he  was  making  for  their  prevention,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  good  order  and  dignity  of  Ahna  Mater.  The  deep, 
the  poignant,  the  overwhelming  mortification  which',  upon  each  such 
failure  of  his  praiseworthy  endeavours,  would  suffuse  every  lines- 
ment  of  his  countenance,  left  not  the  slightest  room  for  doubt  of  his 
sincerity  in  the  bosoms  of  even  his  most  sceptical  companions. 
The  adroitness,  too,  was  no  less  worthy  of  observation  by  which  he 
contrived  to  shift  the  sense  of  the  grotesque  from  the  creator  to  the 
created — ^from  his  own  person  to  the  absurdities  to  which  he  had 
given  rise*  How  this  difficult  point  was  accomplished  I  have  be- 
come fully  aware  by  means  of  a  long  course  of  observation  on  the 
oddities  of  my  friend,  and  by  means  of  frequent  dissertations  on  the 
subject  from  himself;  but  upon  this  matter  I  cannot  dilate.  In  no 
instance,  however,  before  that  of  which  I  speak,  have  I  known  the 
habitual  mystific  escape  the  natural  consequence  of  his  manoeuvres, 
an  attachment  of  the  ludicrous  to  his  own  character  and  person. 
Continually  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  whim,  my  friend  ap- 
peared to  live  only  for  the  severities  of  society ;  and  not  even  Ids 
own  household  have  for  a  moment  associated  other  ideas  than  those 
bf  the  rigid  and  august  with  the  memory  of  the  Baron  Ritzner  Von 
Jung. 

To  enter  fully  into  the  labyrinths  of  the  Baron's  finesse,  or  even 
to  follow  him  in  that  droll  career  of  practical  mystification  which 

gave  him  so  wonderfiil  an  ascendency  over  the  mad  spirits  of  G ^n, 

would  lead  me  to  a  far  greater  length  than  I  have  prescribed  to  my- 
self in  this  article.  I  may  dwell  upon  these  topics  hereafter,  and 
then  not  m  petto*  I  am  well  aware  that  in  tracing  minutely  and 
deliberately  to  their  almost  magical  results  the  operations  of  an  in- 
tellect like  that  of  Ritzner,  wherein  an  hereditary  and  cultivated 
taste  for  the  bizarre  was  allied  with  an  intuitive  acumen  in  regard 
to  the  every-day  impulses  of  the  heart — (acumen  which  amounted 
to  positive  morbidity,)  an  untrodden  field  would  be  found  to  lie  open 
before  me,  rich  in  novelty  and  vigour,  of  emotion  and  incident,  and 
abounding  in  rare  food  for  both  speculation  and  analysis.  But 
this,  I  have  already  said,  could  not  be  accomplished  in  little  space. 
Moreover,  the  Baron  is  still  living  in  Belgium,  and  it  is  not  without 
the  limits  of  the  possible  that  his  eye  may  rest  upon  what  I  am  now 
▼OL.  IX.  79 
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writing.  I  shall  be  careful,  therefore,  not  to  disclose,  ai  leati  Atis 
and  herCf  the  mental  machinery  which  he  has  a  pleasure,  howeyer 
whimsical,  in  keeping  concealed.  An  anecdote  at  random,  however, 
may  convey  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  his  pratique.  The  method  va- 
ried ad  infinitum ;  and  in  this  well*8ustained  variety  lay  chiefly 
the  secret  of  that  unsuspectedness  with  which  his  multifarious  ope- 
rations were  conducted. 

During  the  epoch  of  the  domination  it  really  appeared  that  the 
demon  of  the  dcice  far  nierUe  lay  lij^e  an  incubus  upon  the  Univer- 
sity. Nothing  was  done,  at  least,  beyond  eating  and  drinking,  and 
making  merry.  The  apartments  of  the  students  were  converted 
into  so  many  pot-houses,  and  there  was  no  pot-house  of  .them  all 
more  famous  or  more  frequented  than  that  of  your  humble  servant, 
and  the  Baron  Ritzner  Von  Jung — for  it  must  be  understood  that 
we  were  chums.  Our  carousals  here  were  many,  and  boisterous,  and 
long,  and  never  unfruitful  of  events. 

Upon  one  occasion  we  had  protracted  our  sitting  until  nearly 
day-break,  and  an  unusual  quantity  of  wine  had  been  drunk*  The 
company  connsted  of  seven  or  eight  individuals  besides  the  Baron 
and  myself.  Most  of  these  were  young  men  of  wealth,  of  high 
connexion,  of  great  family  pride,  and  all  alive  with  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  honour.  They  abounded  in  the  most  ultra  German  opinions 
respecting  the  dueUo.  To  these  Quixottic  notions  some  recent  Pa- 
risian publications,  backed  by  three  or  four  desperate  and  fatal 

rencontres  at  6 ^n,  had  given  new  vigour  and  impulse ;  and  thus 

the  conversation  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night  had  run  wild 
upon  the  all-engrossing  topic  of  the  times.  Hie  Baron,  who  had 
been  unusuaUy  silent  and  abstracted  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
evening,  at  length  seemed  to  be  aroused  from  his  apathy,  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  discourse,  and  dwelt  upon  the  benefits,  and  more 
especially  upon  the  beauties,  of  the  received  code  of  etiquette  in 
passages  of  arms,  with  an  ardour,  an  eloquence,  an  impressiveness, 
and  if  I  may  so  speak,  an  afiectionateness  of  manner  which  elicited 
the  warmest  enthusiasm  from  his  hearers  in  generalt  and  absolutely 
staggered  even  myself,  who  well  knew  him  to  be  at  heart  a  lidiculer 
of  those  very  points  for  which  he  contended,  and  especially  to  hold 
the  entire  fanfaronade  of  etiquette  in  the  sovereign  contempt  which 
it  deserves* 

Looking  around  me  during  a  pause  in  the  Baron's  discourse,  (of 
which  my  readers  may  gather  some  faint  idea  when  I  say  that  it 
bore  resemblance  to  the  fervid,  chanting,  monotonous,  yet  musical 
sermonic  manner  of  Coleridge,)  I  perceived  symptoms  of  even  more 
than  the  general  interest  in  the  countenance  of  one  of  the  party. 
This  gentleman,  whom  I  shall  call  Hermann,  was  an  orig^ial  in 
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eyery  reepect*  except  perhaps  in  the  single  particular  thai  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  asses  in  all  Christendom.    He  c(»itrived  to  bear, 
howevery  among  a  fnrticular  set  a/  the  University,  a  reputation  for 
deep  metaphysical  thinking,  and,  I  believe,  for  some  logical  talent. 
His  personal  appearance  was  so  peculiar  that  I  feel  confident  my 
outline  of  him  will  he  recognized  at  once  by  all  who  have  been  in 
company  with  the  model.     He  was  one  of  the  tallest  men  I  have 
ever  seen,  being  full  six  feet  and  a  half.     His  proportions  were  sin. 
gularly  moLapropaa.    His  legs  were  brief^  bowed,  and  very  slender ; 
while  above  them  arose  a  trunk  worthy  of  the  Famesian  Hercules. 
His  shoulders,  nevertheless,  were  round,  his  neck  long  although 
thick,  and  a  general  stoop  forward  gave  him  a  slouching  air.     His 
head  was  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  overshadowed  by  a  dense  mass 
of  straight  raven  hair,  two  huge  locks  of  which,  stiffly  plastered  w.ith 
pomatum,  extended  with  a  lachr3rmose  air  down  the  temples,  and 
partially  over  the  cheek  bones — a  fashion  which  of  late  days  has 
wormed  itself  (the  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  arrived  here  before)  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  denizens  of  Grotham.    But  the  face  itself  was 
the  chief  oddity.    The  upper  region  was  finely  proportioned,  and 
gave  indication  of  the  loftiest  species  of  intellect.    The  forehead 
was  massive  and  broad,  the  organs  of  ideality  over  the  temples,  as 
well  as  those  of  causality,  comparison,  and  eventuality,  which  betray 
themselves  above  the  os  frontis,  being  so  astonishingly  developed  as 
to  attract  the  instant  notice  of  every  person  who  saw  him.     The 
eyes  were  fiill,  brilliant,  beaming  with  what  might  be  mistaken  for 
intelligence,  and  well  relieved  by  the  short,  straight,  picturesque- 
looking  eyebrow,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  surest  indications  of 
general  ability.     The  aquiline  nose,  too,  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  Hebrew  medallion  ;  certainly  nothing  more  magnificent  was 
ever  beheld,  nothing  more  delicate  nor  more  exquisitely  modelled. 
All  these  things  were  well  enough,  as  I  have  said ;  it  was  the  inferior 
portions  of  the  visage  which  abounded  in  deformity,  and  which 
gave  the  lie  instanter  to  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  superior.    The  upper 
lip  (a  huge  lip  in  length)  had  the  appearance  of  being  swollen  as  by 
the  sting  of  a  bee,  and  was  rendered  still  more  atrocious  by  a  little 
spot  of  very  black  mustachio  immediately  beneath  the  nose.     The 
under  lip,  apparently  disgusted  with  the  gross  obesity  of  its  fellow, 
seemed  bent  upon  resembling  it  as  little  as  might  be,  and  getting  as 
far  removed  from  it  as  possible.     It  was  accordingly  very  curt  and 
thin,  hanging  back  as  if  utterly  ashamed  of  being  seen ;  while  the 
chin,  retreating  still  an  inch  or  two  farther,  might  have  been  taken 
foi^— any  thing  in  the  universe  but  a  chin. 

In  this  abrupt  transition,  or  rather  descent,  in  regard  to  characterf 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  regions  of  the  face,  an  analogy  was 
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pfeiienred  betwew  the  face  itself  and  the  bodj  at  htrge,  whoee  pe* 
culiar  oonstractioii  I  have  spoken  of  before.  The  lesult  of  the  en« 
tire  conformation  was,  that  opinions  directly  cenflioting  were  daily 
entertained  in  respect  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Hennano* 
Erect,  he  was  absolutely  hideous,  and  seraoed  to  be,  what  in  fact  he 
really  was,  a  fool.  At  taUe»  with  his  hand  covering  the  lower  part 
of  his  visage,  (an  attitude  of  deep  meditation  which  he  much  af. 
fectedy)  truly  I  never  witnessed  a  more  impressive  iaUeau  than  his 
general  appearance  presented.  As  a  duellist  he  had  acquired  great 
renown,  even  at  G  n^^I  forget  the  precise  number  of  victune 
who  had  fallen  at  his  hand»<— but  they  were  many.  Ho  was  a  man 
of  courage  undoubtedly.  But  it  was  upon  his  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  etiquette  of  the  duello,  and  the  mcely  of  his  sense  of  honour, 
that  he  most  especially  prided  himself.  These  things  were  a  hobby 
which  he  rode  to  the  death.  To  Ritzner,  ever  upon  the  look-oat 
f<Hr  the  grotesque,  his  peculiarities,  bodily  and  mental,  had  for  a  long 
time  past  afforded  food  for  mystification.  Of  this,  however,  I  was 
not  aware,  although  in  the  present  instance  I  saw  clearly  that 
something  of  a  whimsical  nature  was  upon  the  tapU  with  my  chum, 
and  that  Hermann  was  its  especial  object. 

As  the  former  proceeded  in  his  discourse,  or  rather  monologue,  I 
perceived  the  excitement  of  Hermann  momentarily  increasing.  At 
length  he  spdce^  offering  some  objection  to  a  point  insisted  upon  by 
R.,  and  giving  his  reasons  in  detail.  To  these  the  Baron  replied 
at  length  (still  maintaining  his  exaggerated  tone  of  sentiment),  and 
concluding,  in  what  I  thought  very  bad  taste,  with  a  sarcasm  and 
a  sneer.  The  hobby  of  Hermann  now  took  the  reins  in  his  teeth. 
This  I  could  discern  by  the  studied  hair-splitting  farrago  of  his  re- 
joinder. His  last  words  I  distinctly  remember.  ^  Your  opinions* 
allow  me  to  say.  Baron  Von  Jung,  although  in  the  main  correct,  are 
in  many  nice  points,  discreditable  to  yourself  and  to  the  University 
of  which  you  are  a  member.  In  a  few  respects  they  are  even  un« 
worthy  of  serious  refutation.  I  would  say  more  than  this.  Sir,  were 
it  not  for  the  fear  of  giving  you  ofifence,  (here  the  speaker  smiled 
blandly,)  I  would  say,  Sir,  that  your  opinions  are  not  the  opinions  to 
be  expected  from  a  gentleman." 

As  Hermann  completed  this  equivocal  sentence,  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  the  Baron.  He  became  very  pale,  then  excessively  red, 
then,  dropping  his  pocket.handkerchie(  stooped  to  lecover  it,  when 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  countenance  while  it  could  be  seen  by  no 
one  else  at  the  table.  It  was  radiant  with  the  quizzical  expression 
which  was  its  natural  character,  but  which  I  had  never  seen  it  as- 
sume except  when  we  were  alone  together,  and  when  he  unbent 
himself  fieely.   In  an  instant  afterwards  he  stood  erect,  confronting 
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Hermaimt  and  so  total  an  alteration  of  countenance  in  so  short  a 
period  I  certainly  never  witnessed  before.  For  a  moment  I  even 
fancied  that  I  had  misconceived  him^  and  that  he  was  in  sober 
earnest.  He  appeared  to  be  stifling  with  passion,  and  his  face  was 
cadaverously  white.  For  a  short  time  he  remained  silent,  appa« 
rently  striving  to  master  his  emotion.  Having  at  length  seemingly 
succeeded,  he  reached  a  decanter  which  stood  near  him,  saying,  as 
he  held  it  firmly  clenched — "  The  language  you  have  thought  proper 
to  employ,  Mynheer  Hermann,  in  addressing  yourself  to  me,  is  ob- 
jectionable in  so  many  particulars,  that  I  have  neither  temper  nor 
time  for  specification.  That  my  opinions,  however,  are  not  the 
opinions  to  be  expected  from  a  gentleman,  is  an  observation  so  di- 
rectly ofiensive,  as  to  allow  me  but  one  line  of  conduct.  Some 
courtesy,  nevertheless,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  this  company,  and 
to  yourself,  at  the  present  moment,  as  my  guest.  You  will  pardon 
me,  therefore,  if,  upon  this  consideration,  I  deviate  slightly  firom  the 
general  usage  among  gentlemen  in  similar  cases  of  personal  affront. 
You  will  forgive  me  for  the  moderate  tax  I  shall  make  upon  your 
imagination,  and  endeavour  to  consider,  for  an  instant,  the  reflection 
of  your  person  in  yonder  mirror  as  the  living  Mynheer  Hermann 
himself.  This  being  done  there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever.  I 
shall  discharge  this  decanter  of  wine  at  your  image  in  yonder  mir* 
ror,  and  thus  fiilfil  all  the  spirit,  if  not  the  exact  letter,  of  resentment 
for  your  insult,  while  the  necessity  of  physical  violence  to  your 
real  person  will  be  obviated.''  With  these  words  he  hurled  the  de« 
canter  full  of  wine  furiously  against  the  mirror  which  hung  directly 
opposite  Hermann,  striking  the  reflection  of  his  person  with  great 
precision,  and  of  course  shattering  the  glass  into  fragments.  The 
whole  company  at  once  started  to  their  feet,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  myself  and  Ritzner,  took  their  hats  for  departure.  As  Hermann 
went  out,  the  Baron  whispered  me  that  I  should  follow  him  and 
make  an  offer  of  my  services.  To  this  I  agreed,  not  knowing  pre- 
cisely what  to  make  of  so  ridiculous  a  piece  of  business. 

•  The  duellist  accepted  my  aid  with  his  usual  stiff,  and '  ultra-re- 
cherch6  air,  and  taking  my  arm,  led  me  to  his  apartment.  I  could 
hardly  forbear  laughing  in  his  fiice  while  he  proceeded  to  discuss 
with  the  profoundest  gravity  what  he  termed  ^  the  refinedly  peculiar 
character"  of  the  insult  he  had  received.  After  a  long  harangue 
in  his  ordinary  style,  he  took  down  from  his  book  shelves  a  pretty 
thick  octavo,  written  in  barbarous  Latin  by  one  Hedelin  a  French, 
roan,  and  having  the  quaint  titl^,  **  DueUi  Lex  tcripUi^  et  non^  aUter* 
que.^^  From  this  he  read  mo  one  of  the  drollest  chapters  in  the 
world  concerning  *'  InjuruB  per  apj^icatUmem,  per  construeiianemj  et 
per  ee"  about  half  of  which,  he  averred,  was  strictly  applicable  to 
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his  own  ^  refinedly  peculiar"  case,  although  not  one  syllable  of  the 
whole  matter  could  I  understand  for  the  life  of  me.  Having  finished 
the  chapter  he  closed  the  book,  and  demanded  what  I  thought  ne- 
cessary  to  he  done*  I  replied  that  I  had  entire  confidence  in  his 
superior  delicacy  of  feelings  and  would  abide  by  what  he  proposed. 
With  this  answer  he  seemed  flatteredt  and  sat  down,  to  write  a  note 
to  the  Baron.    It  ran  thus : 

My  friend,  Mr.  P ^9  will  hand  you  this  note.  I  find  it  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  request,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  an  explana- 
tion of  this  evening's  occurrences  at  your  chambers.  In  the  event 
of  your  declining  this  request,  Mr.  P.  will  be  happy  to  arrange  with 
any  friend  whom  you  may  appoint,  the  steps  preliminary  to  a  meeting. 

With  sentiments  of  perfect  respect. 
To  the  Baron  JRUzner  Von  Jung*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

August  18a.,  1&— .  JOBLIN   HeRM ANIT." 

Not  knowing  what  better  to  do,  I  called  upon  Ritzner  with  this 
epistle.  He  bowed  as  I  presented  it,  and,  with  a  grave  countenance, 
motioned  me  to  a  seat.  He  then  said  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
contents  of  the  note,  and  that,  of  course,  it  would  be  unnecessary 
for  him  to  peruse  it.  With  this,  to  my  great  astonishment,  he  re- 
peated the  letter  nearly  verbatim,  handing  me,  at  the  same  time,  an 
already  written  reply.  This,  which  ran  as  follows,  I  carried  to 
Hermann. 

**  Sir, 
Through  our  common  friend,  Mr.  P.,  I  have  received  your  note 
of  this  evening.  Upon  due  reflection  I  frankly  admit  the  propriety 
of  the  explanation  you  suggest.  This  being  admitted,  I  still  find 
great  difficulty,  (owing  to  the  refinedly  peculiar  nature  of  our  dis- 
agreement, and  of  the  personal  affront  offered  on  my  part,)  in  so 
wording  what  I  have  to  say  by  way  of  apology,  as  to  meet  all  the 
minute  elcigencies,  and,  as  it  were,  all  the  variable  shadows  of  the 
case.  I  have  great  reliance,  however,  on  that  extreme  delicacy  of 
discrimination,  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  rules  of  etiquette,  for 
which  you  have  been  so  long  and  so  pre-eminently  distinguished. 
With  perfect  certainty,  therefore,  of  being  comprehended,  I  beg 
leave,  in  lieu  of  offering  any  sentiments  of  my  own,  to  refer  you  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Sieur  Hedelin,  as  set  forth  in  the  ninth  paragraph 
of  the  chapter  on  '<  Injuria  per  applicaUonem^t  per  constructionemf  et 
per  M*'  in  his  <*  DueUi  Lex  scripia,  et  noit,  aiiLerqueJ**  The  nicety 
of  your  discernment  in  all  the  matters  here  treated  of  will  be  suffi- 
cient, I  am  assured,  to  convince  you  thai  the  mere  circumstance  alone 
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of  my  referring  you  to  this  admirable  passage  ought  to  satisfy  your 
request,  as  a  man  of  honour,  for  explanation. 

With  sentiments  of  profound  respect, 
T%e  Berr  Johan  Hermann.  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Augua  18«A.,  18^.  Von  Juno." 

Hermann  commenced  the  perusal  of  this  epistle  with  a  scow?, 
which,  however,  was  converted  into  a  smile  of  the  most  ludicrous 
self-complacency  as  he  came  to  the  rigmarole  about  InjuruB  per 
appHcationem,  per  constructionem^  et  per  se*  Having  finished  reading, 
he  begged  me,  with  the  blandest  of  all  possible  airs,  to  be  seated 
while  he  made  reference  to  the  treatise  in  question.  Turning  to 
the  passage  specified,  he  read  it  with  great  care  to  himself,  then 
closed  the  book,  and  desired  me,  in  my  character  of  confidential 
acquaintance,  to  express  to  the  Baron  Yon  Jung  his  exalted  sense 
of  his  chivalrous  behaviour,  and,  in  that  of  second,  to  assure  him 
that  the  explanation  offered  was  of  the  fuUest,  the  most  honourable, 
and  the  most  unequivocally  satisfactory  nature.  Somewhat  amazed 
at  all  this  I  made  my  retreat  to  the  Baron.  He  seemed  to  receive 
Hermann's  amicable  letter  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  after  a  few 
words  of  general  conversation,  went  to  an  inner  room  and  brought 
out  the  everlasting  treatise  ^  Duelli  Lex  scripta^  et  non,  aUterqueJ*^ 
He  handed  me  the  volume  and  asked  me  to  look  over  some  portion 
of  it.  I  did  so,  but  to  little  purpose,  not  being  able  to  gather  the 
least  particle  of  definite  meaning.  He  then  took  the  book  himself, 
and  read  me  a  chapter  aloud.  To  my  extreme  surprise  what  he 
read  proved  to  be  a  most  horribly  grotesque  account  of  a  duel  be* 
tween  two  baboons.  He  now  explained  the  mystery,  showing  that 
the  volume,  as  it  appeared  primA  fade^  was  written  upon  the  plan 
of  the  nonsense  verses  of  Du  Bartas  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  language 
was  ingeniously  framed  so  as  to  present  to  the  ear  all  the  outward 
signs  of  intelligibility,  and  even  of  profound  analysis,  while  in  fact 
not  a  shadow  of  meaning  existed,  except  in  insulated  sentences. 
The  key  to  the  whole  was  found  in  leaving  out  every  second  and 
third  word  alternately,  when  there  appeared  a  series  of  ludicrous 
quizzes  upon  the  duello. 

The  Baron  afterwards  informed  me  that  he  had  purposely  thrown 
the  treatise  in  Hermann's  way  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  adven- 
ture, and  that  he  was  satisfied  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  con- 
versation  that  he  had  studied  it  with  the  deepest  attention,  and 
firmly  believed  it  to  be  a  work  of  unusual  profundity.  Upon  this 
hint  he  proceeded.  Hermann  would  have  died  a  thousand  deaths 
rather  than  acknowledge  his  inability  to  understand  any  and  every 
thing  in  the  universe  that  had  ever  been  written  about  the  duello. 
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THE  BETRAYED. 

No  lettered  stone  is  here 

To  tell  who  sleeps  beneath, 
But  her  sisters  have  decked  her  lonely  grave 

With  flowers,  like  a  bridal  wreath ; 
For  she  prayed,  as  she  lay  on  her  dying  bed, 

That  they  would  come  at  mom  and  eve, 
And  scatter  the  wild  flowers  over  her  head, 

That  might  wither  indeed,  but  could  never  deceive; 
So  they  buried  her  here,  and  sprinkled  her  grave 

With  flowers,  as  she  had  prayed  ;* 
And  oh !  how  like  are  their  withered  leaves 

To  the  fate  of  the  bvely  maid. 

For  she  had  thrown  the  priceless  gem 

Of  her  own  pure  love  away, 
Like  a  flower  ^at  is  plucked  from  its  parent  stem. 

And  left  in  its  bloom  to  decay. 
For  she  dreamed,  when  the  gallant  stranger  bowed, 

In  his  spirit's  pride  to  her, 
That  he  would  remain,  as  he  had  vowed. 

Her  changeless  worshipper. 
And  she  lavished  on  him  the  warmest  love 

That  ever  an  earthly  maiden  felt, 
Till  she  left  the  shrine  of  her  God  above, 

And  her  heart  at  an  earthly  altar  knelt. 

Oh !  if  there  is  one  holy  spot 

Upon  this  tainted  earth, 
Where  sin  and  falsehood  enter  not, 

And  nothing  of  evil  has  birth ; 
But  all  is  holy,  and  pure,  and  bright, 
Like  the  light  of  the  moon  in  a  cloudless  night ; 
'Tis  a  maiden's  young  and  innocent  heart, 

Who  hath  given  herself  away, 
With  a  love  that  never  can  depart, 

Nor  weaken  for  ever  and  aye. 

* 

His  love  grew  cold,  and  his  altered  eye, 
^hich  once  had  sparkled  when  she  was  nigh, 

J  Was  averted  now  with  a  look  of  pain, 

i   That  grew  at  length  to  a  cold  disdain. 
He  loved  her  not.    He,  unto  whom 
She  had  given  the  freshness  of  Life's  first  bloom — 
Yet  her  love  for  him  could  never  depart, 
She  had  lavish'd  the  pearl  of  her  woman's  heart. 
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And  her  peace  could  not  return ; 
And  now  she  felt,  that  though  never  again 
She  might  gaze  on  him,  the  fire  in  her  brain 

Till  she  slept  in  the  grave  must  burn. 
And  yet  she  murmured  not,  nor  wept, 

Though  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  faded  away. 
And  over  her  cheek  the  paleness  crept, 

Which  speaks  of  the  spirit's  decay. 
No  tear  escaped  from  her  burning  eye. 
And  her  throbbing  bosom  heaved  no  sigh. 
But  ever  she  gazed  on  the  vacant  air 
With  the  awful  calmness  of  deep  despair. 

They  bore  her  away  to  a  milder  clime, 

And  they  thought  to  dispel  the  gloom, 
Which  had  robbed,  in  her  girlhood's  earliest  prime, 

Her  cheek  of  its  beautiful  bloom : 
They  thought  that  the  wonders  of  ancient  art 
Could  heal  the  wounds  of  a  broken  heart, 
And  they  bade  her  look  on  the  sculptured  forms 
Which  mortal  hands  had  wrought, 

Till  nothing  was  wanting  to  make  them  divine 
But  the  Qod-ljke  gift  of  thought. 
But  she  gazed  on  all  with  a  careless  eye, 

For  her  heart  and  her  home  were  far  away. 
And  she  prayed  that  she  might  return  and  die. 

When  she  felt  her  strength  decay. 
At  length  to  a  green  hill's  shady  height 

They  bore  her  to  mark  the  sun's  decline, 
And  her  dark  eye  shone  with  a  flashing  light 

As  in  childhood's  mom  it  was  wont  to  shine : 
And  when  from  that  clear  and  cloudless  sky 
The  sun  went  down — with  a  swimming  eye. 
And  a  throbbing  heart,  and  a  burning  cheek, 
Thus  did  the  lovely  maiden  speak : — 

"  So  let  me  diet  so  let  me  die! 

When  my  earthly  course  is  done. 
As  fades  in  yonder  cloudless  sky 

The  light  of  the  setting  sun. 
To  my  innocent  childhood's  happy  home, 

O !  let  me  once  more  return — 
Where  the  light  of  life  thus  calmly  may  fade 

When  its  fire  shall  cease  to  bum. 

I  have  wandered  far,  and  have  gazed  on  all 

Ye  have  shown  to  my  wearied  eye. 
And  now,  to  my  father's  ancient  hall 

O !  let  me  return  and  die ; 
The  hand  of  death  is  busy  now — 

Its  coldness  is  at  my  heart, 
And  its  paleness  has  crept  o'er  my  chedc  and  brow, 

Why  may  I  not  depait  I 
VOL.  IX.  73 
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I  may  not  live— for  a  hidden  i:ti«f 

Is  Btealinf^  my  life  away, 
And  my  spirit  droops  Uke  a  withered  leaf, 

In  the  heitf  of  a  summer  day . 
Why  o'er  the  earth  should  I  longer  roam 

With  a  wearied  heart  and  eye, 
O !  bear  me  once  more  to  my  childhood's  home. 

And  leave  me  in  peace  to  die." 

They  brought  her  home,  as  she  prayed,  to  die. 

And  calmly  she  faded  away, 
As  the  twilight  fades  from  the  evening  sky 

At  the  close  of  a  summer  day. 
Slowly  and  sadly  her  strength  declined, 
But  her  eye  was  mild  and  her  heart  resigned — 
And  her  fluttering  pulse  grew  less  and  less. 
Till  she  sank  to  rest  in  her  loveliness. 
And  thus  the  soul  of  this  beautiful  maid. 

With  a  peace,  that  only  to  such  is  given, 
At  the  sunset  hour,  as  she  had  prayed, 

Was  borne  to  its  home  of  rest  in  Heaven. 
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"  Tho'  speken  thev  of  Canacees*  ring, 
And  saiden  all,  that  swiche  a  wonder  thing 
Of  craft  of  rinses  herd  the}r  never  non,^- 
Save  that  he  Moises,  and  king  Solomon, 
Hadden  a  name  of  conning  in  swiche  art." 

Chaucer. 

The  broad  pallid  light  of  the  moon  streamed  upon  the  deserted 
streets  of  Paris,  and  its  low  mud-walled  houses  were  hushed  in  the 
quiet  of  repose,  on  a  glorious  summer's  night  a  thousand  years'  ago. 

Beside  an  open  casement  in  one  of  these  silent  abodes,  sat  a  young 
girl  in  an  attitude  of  deep  meditation.  >.  The  rude  window  of  isin- 
glass was  thrown  back  upon  its  hinges,  and  a  ghastly  splendour  from 
the  skies  fell  full  upon  her  thoughtful  features.  Even  when  invested 
with  this  deceptive  radiance,  the  countenance  of  the  damsel  appeared 
far  from  beautiful ;  but  there  was  a  passionate  earnestness  of  soul 
beaming  from  her  dark,  upraised  eyes,  which  evinced  that  there  was 
a  gem  within  of  inestimable  value,  however  unadorned  might  be  the 
casket  which  contained  it. 

A  few  straggling  moonbeams  revealed  the  interior  of  the  dwell- 
ing.     It  apparently  consisted  of  one  large  comfortless  apartment, 
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with  a  small  square  closet  in  the  eeiitie»  into  which  there  was  no 
obvious  entrance.  Unhewn  rafters  projected  from  the  outer  walls, 
whose  interstices  were  filled  with  a  stifi*  cement  of  clay ;  but  the 
partitions  of  the  inner  room  were  constructed  with  scrupulous  nice- 
ty.  Rough  planks,  closely  laid,  formed  the  floor  of  the  habitation ; 
and  a  slight  aperture  in  the  roof,  with  a  few  stones  beneath,  sufficed 
for  the  purposes  of  a  chimney.  Four  or  five  wooden  stools,  and  a 
couch  of  rushes,  comprised  the  list  of  household  chattels.  The 
whole  presented  a  scene  that,  to  a  modem  eye,  would  have  appeared 
scarcely  superior  to  a  barbarian's  cabin. 

A  loud  knock  firom  without  aroused  the  maiden  from  her  reverie,' 
and  hastily  arising,  she  removed  a  slight  bar  that  guarded  the  pon« 
derous  door.  A  tall  figure,  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a  dark  cloak, 
stood  before  her. 

^I  would  speak  with  Grimwald  the  magician,"  said  this  nocturnal 
visitant,  in  tones  low,  yet  peculiarly  sweet. 

**  I  will  conduct  you  to  his  presence,"  replied  the  damsel ;  and  re- 
adjusting the  bolt  she  had  displaced,  led  the  way  to  that  inner  room 
of  which  we  have  already  made  mention. 

<<  Enter !"  said  a  deep,  manly  voice,  as  she  tapped  lightly  against 
the  wall ;  and  a  panel,  gliding  noiselessly  aside,  admitted  herself 
and  the  stranger  into  this  mysterious  chamber. 

The  opening  closed  behind  them  as  they  advanced,  and  not  a 
trace  remained  of  any  visible  mode  of  egress. 

An  intense  brightness,  for  a  few  moments,  blinded  the  visitant ; 
but  his  eye  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  glare,  and  he  proceeded 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  apartment  into  which  he  had  been  thus 
strangely  ushered. 

The  first  objects  that  he  descried  were  a  steep  flight  of  stairs, 
arising  from  the  centre  of  the  room  to  a  dome  overhead,  and  a  marble 
table  at  their  base,  whereon  stood  the  lamp  that  emitted  the  efful. 
gence  which  had  dazzled  him. 

Upon  a  sort  of  dais,  not  far  removed,  sat  a  man  in  the  very  prime 
of  life.  He  had  been  poring  over  a  huge  volume  with  brazen  hasps ; 
but  he  closed  it  when  he  beheld  the  stranger.  His  noble  and  placid 
features  were  unmarked  by  a  line  of  age ;  yet  his  long  flowing  hair 
was  as  white  as  if  it  had  been  blanched  with  the  snows  of  centuries. 
His  eyes  were  of  a  dark  melancholy  blue,  and  his  whole  counte- 
nance was  replete  with  an  expression  of  sad  benevolence. 

The  dress  of  this  singular  personage  in  no  wise  difiered  from  that 
commonly  worn  by  the' middling  classes  in  those  days;  but  around 
his  waist  was  tied  a  sash,  whose  embroidery  of  mystic  symbols  suf- 
ficiently denoted  his  supernal  pretensions. 

The  stranger  was  in  his  turn  subjected  to  a  minute  scrutiny  firom 
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the  magician  and  his  conductress ;  but  he  was  so  closely  muffled, 
that  a  remarkable  stature  was  the  only  distinguishing  trait  obvious 
in  his  appearance. 

^  Thy  fame  has  reached  me,  Grimwald,"  said  he  at  length,  in  the 
same  low  tones  of  melody  with  which  he  had  previously  accosted 
the  maiden.  <'  The  world  speaks  vauntingly  of  thy  skill,  and  I  have 
come  to  put  it  to  the  trial.  She  who  gave  me  birth  is  lying  upon  a 
couch  of  pain,  from  which  the  leeches  affirm  she  will  never  arise ; 
but  I  would  learn  of  tAee,  magician,  whether  there  is  yet  hope  of 
her  recovery.** 

*^  Bertha  will  live,  Prince  Charles,"  replied  Grimwald  calmly,  &l^ 
ing  his  eyes  intently  upon  his  shrouded  guest. 

**  Ha !  thou  know'st  me,  then,"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  suffering 
his  cloak  to  fall,  and  displaying  a  form  moulded  in  the  noblest  pro- 
portions  of  early  manhood,  and  a  countenance  worthy  of  such  a 
form.  **  Thou  knowest  me ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  truth  of  thy 
prediction.  Thanks,  good  Grimwald;  thou  hast  lightened  my 
heart  of  a  heavy  burthen,  and  shall  find  that  Prince  Charles  is  no 
niggard  in  his  gratitude." 

^  I  receive  not  money  from  the  doomed  /"  said  the  magician, 
sadly,  averting  his  face  from  a  bright  handful  of  gold  that  was  prof- 
fered him  as  a  guerdon  by  the  prince. 

**  Darest  thou  refuse  my  bounty,  base  hind  ?"  exclaimed  Charles 
haughtDy,  drawing  himself  up  to  the  full  height  of  his  gigantic  al- 
titude. 

'^  Forgive  me,  my  noble  lord,"  said  Grimwald,  humbly.  *'It  was 
no  miserable  pride  in  thy  servant  that  led  him  to  refuse  thy  gracious 
gift,  but  it  is  a  rule  of  our  order  to  accept  no  gratuity  from  palms 
which  are  marked  with  the  lines  of  death ;  and  those  frital  charac 
ters,  mighty  prince,  were  traced  in  that  hand  which  was  but  now 
outstretched  for  my  reward." 

^  Is  it  so  then  ?"  said  the  prince,  thoughtfully,  replacing  die  re- 
jected pieces  of  gold  in  his  girdle.  ''  The  rule  thou  speakest  of  is 
a  strange  one,  Grimwald,  and,  methinks,  not  over  courteous  to  those 
who  are  so  soon  to  be  the  companions  of  angels.  But  must  I  die 
before  I  have  achieved  a  single  deed  that  will  enrol  me  among  my 
heroic  ancestors  ?" 

**  The  messenger  of  Death  stays  not  his  shaft  for  the  purposes  of 
ambition,  my  lord !"  replied  the  magician  solemnly. 

« It  matters  not,"  said  the  prince,  after  a  moment's  pause,  with 
collected  firmness.  **  Let  but  thy  words  prove  true  as  it  regards 
Bertha,  Glrimwald,  and  I  shall  heed  not  their  fulfilment  in  my  own 
doom.  Other  champions  will  arise  to  do  the  battles  of  France,  and 
God  himself  will  strike  in  her  behalf." 
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During  this  singular  colloquy  the  countenance  of  the  damsel  had 
undergone  many  changes,  but  the  bright  eye  of  Charles  rested  not 
upon  her  homely  lineaments. 

*<It  waxes  late»  my  daughter,"  said  Grimwald,  in  a  tone  of  pa- 
rental affection,  after  the  prince  had  taken  his  departure.  **  Let  us 
quit  this  dreary  scene." 

So  saying,  he  pushed  aside  the  light  platform  on  which  he  had  been 
sitting,  and  removing  a  heavy  stone,  there  appeared  beneath  a  wide, 
yawning  chasm.  A  long  staircase  of  granite  stretched  down  into 
its  depths ;  and  the  magician  and  his  daughter,  after  securing  their 
dwelling  against  intruders,  and  extinguishing  the  lamp  which  had 
hitherto  guided  them,  descended  into  this  gloomy  abyss. 

From  the  darkness  they  had  left  the  scene  changes,  with  a  briUiant 
transition,  to  a  vast  subterranean  apartment,  vaulted  with  white 
marble,  and  hung  with  rich  folds  of  silken  tapestry.  From  the 
midst  of  the  arched  ceiling  was  suspended  that  living  gem,  the  price- 
less  carbuncle ;  and  its  rays  afforded  a  mid-day  splendour.  Beneath 
it  lay  a  carpet,  so  thick  as  to  give  no  echo  to  the  foot-fall ;  and 
lighted  up  by  that  wonderful  stone,  it  looked  more  like  the  soft  moss 
of  some  ancient  forest,  with  its  broidery  of  summer  flowers,  than 
aught  else  within  the  range  of  comparison.  A  table  of  bronze,  sup- 
ported by  antique  statues,  was  loaded  with  tempting  delicacies ;  and 
near  it,  upon  a  couch  of  silver  tisBue,  reclined  that  same  Grimwald 
who  had  been  so  recently  surrounded  by  all  the  coarse  details  of 
poverty.  Before  him  knelt  the  maiden  whom  he  had  called  his 
child ;  and  an  expression  of  troubled  anxiety  was  depicted  on  her 
face,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  luxury  that  surrounded  her. 

**  My  father,"  murmured  the  youthful  suppliant,  pressing  the  hand 
of  the  magician  to  her  lips,  ^  my  father,  miut  he  die  ?" 

^'Itis  tortton,  Himiltruda !"  replied  Grimwald.  <"  Would'st  thou 
cancel  the  decrees  of  Fate  ?" 

^  Are  there  no  means  by  which  his  doom  may  be  averted  ?"  con- 
tinued the  damsel.  So  young,  90  brave,  90  noble ;  mugt  he  die,  my 
Father  ?" 

M  He  must,"  replied  the  magician  firmly.  **  It  is  registered  in 
the  archives  of  heaven ;  and  thy  life-blood  alone,  Himiltruda,  could 
efiace  those  characters  of  flame." 

**  O,  let  me  be  the  victim  then  !"  exclaimed  Himiltruda,  clasping 
her  hands  with  vehement  energy.  ^  Is  my  worthless  life  to  be  ba- 
lanced against  that  of  the  noblest  prince  in  Christendom  ?  Now, 
even  now,  my  Father,  consummate  the  glorious  sacrifice." 

^  Alas !  my  child,"  said  Grimwald  sadly, ''  is  thy  young  heart  so 
early  stricken  ?  Hast  thou  ever  looked  upon  the  prince,  Himiltru- 
da, before  thou  sawest  him  to-night  ?" 
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A  deep  blush  burned  upon  the  dark  cheek  of  the  maiden,  alid  her 
accents  were  low  and  embarrassed* 

^  I  have  often  watched  him/'  replied  she,  '^  as  he  rode  past  our 
dwelling  on  his  fiery  barb^  clad  in  the  armour  of  a  warrior ;  and  far, 
oh,  how  far  above  all  his  train  did  he  tower  with  a  godlike  majestj !'' 

*^  Is  that  all  that  thou  hast  seen  of  him,  Himiltruda  V*  continued 
the  magician,  searchingly.  **  Didst  thou  never  before  listen  to  his 
voice  ?" 

For  a  moment  the  young  girl  hesitated  in  her  reply ;  but  filial 
frankness  triumphed  over  womanly  diffidence. 

**  Once,  my  father,"  said  she, ''  thou  didst  send  me  to  the  leech  for 
a  potent  herb,  and  the  shadows  of  twilight  came  on  before  I  arrived 
at  our  threshold.  A  troop  of  horsemen  encountered  me  in  the  chief 
street  of  the  city  who  had  apparently  been  indulging  in  wassail,  for 
their  voices  were  loud  and  clamorous.  One  of  them  jeered  at  my 
homely  aspect ;  but  Prince  Charles,  who  was  riding  beside  him, 
cried,  **  Shame,  Carloman ;  the  damsel  is  of  gentle  mien ;"  and  I 
passed  on,  unmolested  by  further  scoffings. 

**  And  thou  dost  laoe  this  noble  prince,  my  poor  child  t"  said 
Grimwald,  in  accents  of  the  tenderest  pity.  And  thou  would'st  diCf 
meek  dove,  that  the  eagle  may  still  soar  towards  the  sun." 

The  gentle  girl  dropped  her  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  silence 
was  her  most  eloquent  confession. 

^  Must  I  then  see  thee  pine,  my  Himiltruda,  through  long  and 
cheerless  years,  like  a  plant  from  which  the  nourishment  of  heaven 
is  withdrawn?"  continued  the  magician.  <'I  know  thy  constant 
heart,  and  sure  am  I  that  happiness  will  never  again  be  thine. 
Twere  better  to  die  at  once,  than  thus  to  drag  on  a  miserable  Ufe  /" 

« Thou  consentest  then,  my  father,"  cried  the  maiden,  clasping 
the  knees  of  Grimwald.     <<  Joy  !  joy !     Prince  Charles  is  saved !" 

<<  Alas !  alas  !"  said  the  magician,  as  if  forgetful  of  her  presence. 
**  And  yet  the  innocent  child  is  right  in  contemning  life  !  For  more 
than  two  hundred  years  have  I  walked  this  weaiy  world ;  and  now 
that  I  have  won  the  keys  of  knowledge,  and  subjected  the  spirits  of 
the  elements,  gladly  would  I  lay  down  in  the  cold  grave,  and  shut 
my  eyes  for  ever  upon  the  creations  of  enchantment.  But  this 
may  not  be.  Age  after  age  shall  roll  away  before  the  time  will 
come  for  the  angel  of  death  to  summon  me.  Once,  once  only,  have 
I  loved ;  and  never  again  will  my  heart  warm  with  the  impulses  of 
earthly  passion.  Shall  I  then  chain  down  this  high-souled  being, 
bequeathed  me  by  that  idol  of  my  afiections,  to  a  world  which,  for 
her,  will  have  lost  all  its  power  of  pleasing,  in  order  that,  during 
the  short  term  of  her  mortal  existence,  I  may  have  a  companion  to 
beguile  my  solitude  7    No !  thy  prayer  is  granted,  Himiltruda ! 
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The  prince  ahall  live ;  and  thou,  my  daughter,  shalt  take  hie  place* 
Yet  a  few  brief  years  of  happiness  shall  be  allotted  thee.  Thoo 
shalt  be  adored  by  him  whom  thoa  haet  saved ;  and  even  after  thy 
death,  he  shall  prefer  thee  to  any  living  love.  A  long  life  shall  be 
Am^— «nd  that  life  shall  be  one  of  conquest  and  of  glory." 

A  beam  of  extatic  joy  lighted  up  the  features  of  the  maiden,  and 
she  kissed  the  lips  which  had  proclaimed  her  doom  with  all  the  fer- 
vour of  rapturous  gratitude. 


Seven  years  had  passed  since  this  promiee  of  Grimwald.  King 
Pepin  slumbered  with  his  fethers,  and  his  sons  Chaiies  and  Cario* 
man  were  seated  upon  the  throne  of  France.  Many  had  been  the 
whispers  of  the  courtiers,  and  strange  the  tales  that  had  been  bruit* 
ed,  when,  from  all  the  feirest  daughters  of  the  land,  prince  Charles 
had  singled  out  the  unattractive  Himiltruda  as  the  lady  of  hia  love. 
Those  whispers  were  now,  however,  hushed,  and  ihe  tales  of  malice 
had  long  died  away  among  the  supple  throng ;  for  a  crown  wreathed 
the  brow  of  that  once  lowly  maiden,  and  the  heart  of  her  ro3ral  eon* 
sort  was  undividedly  her's. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  sultry  day,  after  the  perplexing  duties  of 
state  had  been  all  discharged,  king  Charles  sought  the  apartment 
of  his  adored  Himiltruda. 

Surrounded  by  her  maidens,  she  was  busily  engaged  in  a  work  of 
female  skill ;  for  even  royal  ladies,  in  those  days,  did  not  disdain  to 
be  industrious. 

**  Methinks  thou  art  sad,  my  love !"  exclaimed  the  monarch  en. 
dearingly,  after  the  attendants  had  withdrawn.  **  Is  there  aught 
that  troubles  thee,  Himiltruda?  Wilt  thou  not  smile  upon  thy 
Charles,  and  repay  him,  by  one  bright  glance,  for  all  those  vexatious 
toils  which  keep  him  from  thy  side  ?" 

**  Alas !  my  lord,"  said  the  queen,  attempting  faintly  to  comply 
with  his  request,  ^  during  all  this  day  my  heart  has  been  oppressed 
with  an  unwonted  weight.  I  have  longed  to  behold  thee,  and  have 
chid  the  tardy  hours  that  they  sped  not  faster ;  yet  now  that  thou 
art  here,  a  still  deeper  gloom  steals  upon  my  soul." 

^  Thus  let  me  dispel  it,  sweet !"  exclaimed  Charles,  imprinting  a 
fond  caress  upon  her  brow. 

<<  Unworthy  am  I,  my  lord,  to  be  thus  beloved,"  said  Himiltru- 
da mournfully.  ^  No  eye,  save  thine,  can  discern  in  me  a  single 
charm." 

**  And  does  not  that  suffice,  my  queen  ?"  said  the  monarch  proud- 
ly. I  require  neither  the  plaudits  of  my  subjects,  nor  the  approval 
of  my  royal  brother,  to  invest  her  whom  I  have  chosen  with  addi- 
tional lustre.    I  will  be  my  own  judge  of  what  is  lovely ;  and  truly 
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do  I  deemt  my  Himiliruda,  that  thou  hast  sot  thy  peer  upon  this 
Mitfa.  From  the  time  when  I  first  beheld  thee  in  an  ante-chamber 
of  my  father's  palace,  thou  hast  reigned  the  mistress  of  my  soul,  as 
thou  now  dost  the  sovereign  of  my  dominions." 

^  These  are  honeyed  words,  Charles,"  said  the  queen,  **  and  they 
fall  gratefiilly  upon  my  ear ;  but  confess,  flatterer,  didst  thou  never 
see  one  who  resembled  me  ?" 

**  Never !"  replied  the  king ;  ^  and  yet  I  have  often  thought  that 
thou  didst  recall  some  long  vanished  recollection.  But  it  was  only 
fancy — or,  perchance,  ere  my  eyes  were  gladdened  with  thy  beauty, 
thou  wert  shadowed  forth  in  the  visions  of  my  slumber*  It  is  af. 
firmed  by  sages  that  those  circumstances  and  persons  who  are  fated 
to  exert  an  influence  upon  our  destiny,  haunt  us  from  our  earliest 
childhood ;  but  I  have  not  much  faith  in  the  sayings  of  seers,  Hi. 
miltruda.  Seven  years'  ago  I  consulted  one  of  the  fraternity  named 
Grimwald,  and  the  lying  knave  told  me  that  I  should  speedily  die* 
Perhaps  he  had  been  employed  to  compass  his  prediction,  and  was 
foiled  by  some  interposition  of  my  good  angel ;  for  soon  after  he 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since." 

^Thou  art  wrongs  my  lord,  in  thus  despising  the  announcements 
of  heaven,"  said  Himiltruda  solemnly.  <*  There  is  truth  in  these 
mysterious  messages.  It  has  been  revealed  to  me,  Charles,  that  tkU 
nighi  I  must  leave  thee,  and  thou  now  understandest  the  cause  of 
the  sorrow  thou  hast  blamed.  Before  that  water  has  ceased  drop, 
ping,"  continued  she,  pointing  to  an  instrument  resemUing  an  hour 
glass  which  stood  near,  **  I  shall  no  longer  be  sensible  to  thy  afiec* 
tion." 

**  These  are  idle  fancies,  my  love,"  exclaimed  the  king,  encircling 
her  in  his  arms ;  ^for  the  sake  of  thy  Charles,  let  me  entreat  thee 
to  banish  them." 

While  he  yet  spake,  a  mortal  paleness  overspread  the  countenance 
of  Himiltruda,  and  gasping  for  breath,  she  fell  back  powerless  in  his 
embrace. 

«<Ho!  within  there!"  cried  Charles  in  agony.  ^Help!  help! 
the  queen  is  dying !" 

One  gentle  pressure  of  his  trembling  hand,  one  glance  of  unutter- 
able tenderness  from  those  glazing  orbs,  and  the  form  which  he  sup. 
ported  became  a  cold  and  breathless  burthen* 

Summoned  by  his  cries,  the  attendants  came  thronging  to  the 
scene.  Restoratives  were  applied,  prayers  were  breathed  ;  but  the 
soul  of  the  young  queen  was  beyond  the  recall  of  science  or  of  piety. 


The  rushing  pinions  of  Time  swept  on,  and  the  career  of  Char, 
lemagne  was  at  its  acme  of  glory*    The  death  of  his  colleague 
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Carloman  had  early  left  him  sole  monarch  of  France  ;  and,  sup- 
ported by  his  chivalrous  Paladins,  he  achieved  victory  afler  victory, 
until  at  last  the  iron  crowti  of  Italy  was  added  to  his  hereditary 
diadem. 

Was  the  conqueror  hoppfy  ?    Had  he  forgotten  his  Himiltruda  ? 

Reposing  in  a  jewelled  coffin,  and  clad  in  imperial  robes,  the 
embalmed  body  of  that  lost  one  accompanied  him  in  all  his  peaceful 
journeyings  and  warlike  expeditions.  The  policy  of  state  had 
wedded  him  to  another  ;  but  his  Tieart  was  still  constant  to  his  first 
love.  From  the  halls  of  regal  splendour,  and  the  acclaiming  shouts 
of  myriads,  he  would  steal  away  to  the  lonely  turret  or  the  silent 
tent  which  contained  those  lifeless  remains,  and  straining  them 
wildly  to  his  breast,  give  way  to  the  bitterness  of  inextinguishable 
grief. 

Returning  from  that  memorable  visit  to  Rome  when  all  the  mag. 
nificence  of  the  Ceesars  seemed  revived  to  do  him  honour,  Charle* 
magne,  with  his  family  and  court,  paused  for  awhile  at  Parma. 

The  palace  assigned  for  their  temporary  occupancy  stood  in  the 
midst  of  delicious  gardens,  and  the  fragrance  of  ibk  orange  and  the 
myrtle  came  wafted  through  its  lofty  chambers.  The  enervating 
softness  of  a  southern  clime  exerted  its  influence  upon  these  Gallic 
strangers,  and  an  abandonment  of  etiquette  was  sanctioned  by  their 
indulgent  sovereign. 

One  dreamy  afternoon  the  Queen  Odegarda  had  dismissed  her 
maidens  that  she  might  enjoy  the  luxury  of  solitary  thought.  From 
the  reverie  into  which  she  had  fallen  she  was  aroused  by  the  en- 
trance of  an  officer  of  her  household,  who  announced  that  there 
was  a  Monk  without,  earnestly  soliciting  a  private  interview. 

The  amiable  character  of  Ildegarda  indisposed  her  to  refuse,  and 
her  pious  veneration  for  the  church  was  an  additional  incentive  to 
compliance.  She  accordingly  gave  orders  that  the  holy  Father 
should  be  immediately  admitted. 

The  Monk,  who  now  reverently  enteredi  was  a  tall,  stately  look^ 
ing  man,  of  middle  age ;  and  the  flowing  vestments  of  his  order 
enhanced  the  dignity  of  his  mien. 

Apparently  the  utmost  privacy  was  requisite  in  the  audience ; 
for,  after  paying  the  customary  obeisance,  he  glanced  furtively 
around,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  the  apartment  contained  no 
possible  lurking  place  to  conceal  a  listener. 

After  a  brief  silence,  the  Queen  encouragingly  inquired  his  errand. 

*^  My  Daoghter,"  replied  the  Monk,  fixing  his  eyes  intently  upon 
her  beaiitifhl  face,  **  I  come  to  fulfil  thy  dearest  wish.  Canst  thou 
not  form  a  shrewd  surmise  of  my  mission  ?" 

The  fair  temples  of  Ildegarda  were  suflTused  with  the  deepest 
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crimsoiiy  and  her  soft,  dove-like  eyes  glittered  with  a  restless  in^ 
quietude* 

**  Nay,  good  Father,"  replied  she  in  faltering  accents ;  ^  how 
shouldst  thou  learn  the  hoarded  secrets  of  my  heart  ?  None  save 
the  Almighty  can  read  that  hidden  page." 

'*  Knowest  thou  the  name  of  HimiUruda  ?"  exclaimed  the  Monk, 
closely  approaching  her,  and  speaking  in  a  low,  emphatic  whisper. 

The  Queen  started  convulsively ;  and,  clasping  her  hands,  gazed 
upon  him  with  an  expression  of  fearful  wonder. 

^  Mistake  me  not,  royal  lady,"  continued  the  Monk,  soothingly. 
^  It  is  from  my.  acquaintance  with  our  common  nature  alone  that 
I  derive  my  knowledge  of  thy  desires.  Does  not  the  world  ring 
with  the  mad  infatuation  of  thy  lord  ?  And  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  wife  of  his  bosom  should  be  insensible  to  his  coldness  7" 

**  O  Father !"  exclaimed  Ddegarda,  in  agonized  accents ; ,''  wouldst 
thou  lacerate,  still  more  deeply,  a  heart  already  bleeding  7" 

**  Far  be  it  from  me,  my  child,"  replied  the  Monk,  **  to  add  a  sin« 
gle  pang  to  those  thou  hast  too  keenly  suffered,  I  have  said  that  I 
come  to  ease  thee  of  thy  griefs." 

**  Thy  words  are  confiierUy*^  said  the  Queen  sadly,  *'  and  I  doubt 
not  that  thy  hopes  are  high  ;  but,  alas  !  they  are  unshared  by  me. 
Thou  art  not  the  first  who  has  essayed  to  alienate  my  lord  from 
that  loathsome  corpse.  Some  dire  mischance  has  fallen  upon  aU 
who  have  attempted  it ;  and  I  would  not  have  ihee,  my  Father, 
added  to  that  list  of  victims.  The  Lombard  princess  Desederia, 
whom  the  emperor  espoused  shortly  after  the  death  of  Huniltruda, 
could  ill  brook  such  a  ghastly  rival,  and  reproached  him  loudly  with 
his  insane  folly.  Thou  rememberest  the  result.  She  was  con- 
temptuously divorced ;  and  in  pursuit  of  vengeance,  her  father  has 
drawn  down  ruin  upon  himself  and  all  his  race.  A  devoted  servant 
who  aecompanied  me  from  my  native  Suabia  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  magic,  that  he  might  break  the  spell  which  enthrals  our 
monarch,  and  one  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  the  midst  of  his 
laborious  researches.  The  brave  Paladin  Rolando,  touched  by  my 
silent  grief,  accompanied  the  disastrous  expedition  into  Spain, 
swearing  that  he  would  bring  thence  some  Moorish  enchanter  to 
relieve  me.  He  lies  in  the  valley  of  Roncesvalles,  and  the  ravens 
batten  on  his  bones  !" 

^'Thou  disheartenest  me  not,  noble  lady,"  replied  the  Monk. 
^  My  trust  is  not  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  but  in  the  words  of  the  Most 
High.  Filled  with  pity  for  the  emperor,  day  after  day  I  knelt  upon 
the  cold  floor  of  my  secluded  cell  in  England,  and  wearied  heaven 
with  petitions  that  the  cause  of  his  mad  passion  might  be  revealed 
to  me.    At  last,  in  a  trance,  my  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  re- 
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medy  is  consequently  in  my  power.  But  I  must  be  for  a  short 
space  alone  with  the  corpse.  Canst  thou  procure  me  this  favour, 
my  daughter  ?" 

**  I  can,"  replied  Ildegarda,  with  the  eagerness  of  hope.  **  It  lies 
in  a  remote  apartment  hung  with  sable  arras,  and  lighted  by  fune- 
real tapers.  He  who  is  intrusted  with  its  charge  is  my  friend,  and 
I  know  deplores  my  sorrows.  To-night,  when  all  are  sleeping,  thou 
shalt  be  admitted  to  that  fearful  room.  By  what  name.  Father, 
shall  I  remember  thee  in  my  supplications,  for  I  shall  pass  the  com- 
ing hours  of  darkn^to  in  devotional  vigils  ?" 

**  Pray  for  the  success  of  AJcuin,  noble  lady,"  replied  the  Monk. 


A  new  era  now  dawns  upon  the  affections  of  Charlemagne.  He 
commanded  the  body  of  Himiltruda  to  be  hastily  interred  ;  but  his 
love  was  not  transferred  to  Ildegarda.  Henceforth  his  whole  soul 
became  devoted  to  another  favourite. 

Who  knows  not  the  friendship  of  Charlemagne  and  AJcuinf 
From  the  time  of  their  first  meeting  at  Parma,  the  Emperor  seemed 
drawn  towards  the  Monk  by  a  tie  passing  that  of  brotherhood. 
Under  the  benign  influence  of  this  holy  guide,  his  court  became  a 
nucleus  of  learning  and  of  piety.  The  Cimmerian  darkness  of  sur- 
rounding realms  receded  before  the  beams  of  the  bright  torch  which 
had  been  kindled  in  France,  and  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed 
upon  its  spreading  radiance. 

For  more  than  fifteen  years  had  the  English  Father  thus  reigned 
in  the  heart  of  Charlemagne,  and  death  had  ended  the  sorrows  of 
the  hapless  Ildegarda.  New  connections  were  formed  by  the  em- 
peror ;  but  with  his  domestic  relations  we  have*  nothing  further  to 
do. 

During  one  of  those  progresses  through  his  dominions,  in  which 
it  was  his  wont  to  be  accompanied  by  his  beloved  Alcuin,  Charle- 
magne, oppressed  with  the  dust  and  heat  of  travel,  turned  aside  at 
the  little  town  of  Ache,  where  some  natural  warm  baths  offered  a 
timely  refreshment.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Roman  prosperity  a 
few  wealthy  patricians  had  here  erected  their  summer  villas,  and 
an  emperor  had  built  a  stately  palace ;  but  when  ruin  fell  upon 
those  masters  of  the  world,  their  gorgeous  habitations  shared  in  their 
destruction. 

The  small  remnant  of  tenantable  dwellings  originally  stood  near 
the  verge  of  a  large  lake.  A  dreary  marsh  upon  its  shore,  which 
was  then  of  much  lesser  dimensions,  had  been  gradually  increased 
by  the  neglect  of  .centuries,  until  it  now  extended  back  to  the  very 
walls  of  the  dilapidated  palace  of  which  Charlemagne  and  his  suite 
took  possession. 
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One  morning  during  their  stay  in  Ache,  the  Emperor  and  Alcuin 
were  engaged  in  earnest  converse  beside  the  window  of  a  gaUery 
that  overlooked  this  unseemly  bog. 

^  Be  persuaded,  my  liege !"  said  the  Monk,  in  a  tone  of  affection- 
ate entreaty.  *<  It  is  my  zeal  for  thy  service  that  prompts  the  re- 
quest I  urge.  Amid  the  bustle  of  a  court  the  mind  is  uselessly 
distracted ;  and  winged  thought  is  ever  in  pursuit  of  folly.  Long 
enough  have  I  lived  in  culpable  indolence.  I  would  fain  awake  to 
the  exertion  of  my  powers,  and  do  something  in  payment  for  the 
favours  thou  hast  heaped  upon  me.*' 

^  Wouldst  thou  then  leave  me,  my  Alcuin?"  exclaimed  the  mo. 
narch  reproachfully.  <<  Ah !  life  without  thee  would  be  deprived  of 
all  its  zest !" 

<<But,my  lord,"  rejoined  the  Monk,  ^  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  de 
la  Tours  is  in  the  very  heart  of  thy  dominions,  and  I  shall  still  be 
within  call  whenever  thou  desirest  my  presence.  In  those  peaceful 
shades  I  would  apply  myself  unremittingly  to  study,  and  revive  the 
buried  lore  of  ages.  I  would  also  found  a  school,  and  train  up  the 
youth  of  France  to  become  able  coadjutors  in  thy  mighty  projects." 

*^\  cannot  part  with  thee,  my  friend,"  replied  Charlemagne. 
^  Thou  art  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  life.  Even  when  I  miss  thee 
for  one  brief  hour,  I  feel  deprived  of  the  sun-light  of  existence." 

^  It  will  not  always  be  thus,  my  kind  master,"  exclaimed  Alcuin ; 
exert  but  thy  powerful  reason,  and  thou  wilt  cast  me  from  thee» 
even  as  I  throw  this  bauble  upon  the  waters." 

Saying  this,  he  drew  a  small  ring  from  his  finger,  and  tossed  it 
far  away  through  the  open  window. 

^<  Thou  art  right,  Father !"  said  the  Emperor,  as  if  awaking  from 
a  dream.  **  The  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  de  la  Tours  shall  be  thine ; 
and  to*morrow  thou  shalt  set  forth  to  take  possession." 


From  this  time  the  ambition  of  Charlemagne  found  a  new  field. 
Resolved  to  leave  future  generations  some  durable  monument  of 
his  greatness,  he  selected  Ache  as  the  theatre  of  its  display.  Woik* 
men,  who  excelled  in  their  respective  crafls,  were  summoned  from 
the  remotest  comers  of  Europe,  and  the  deserted  town  soon  re- 
sounded with  all  the  tumult  of  architectural  labour.  The  beautiful 
lake  on  its  site  was  cleared  of  the  rubbish  which  time  and  the  raina 
of  heaven  had  carried  into  its  bosom ;  the  marsh  that  disfigured  its 
margin  was  reclaimed ;  and  a  superb  palace  arose  upon  its  border. 

Immense  halls,  paved  with  the  choicest  mosaics ;  fretted  galleries, 
whose  iron  tracery  was  the  perfection  of  human  skill ;  bronze  doors, 
curiously  carved ;  vast  baths  of  the  purest  marble ;  and  a  library 
stocked  with  ancient  volumes  of  incalculable  value,  were  among  the 
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wonders  of  that  marvellous  edifice.    Its  offices  and  out^houses  alone 
might  almost  have  constituted  a  city. 

The  celerity  with  which  this  stupendous  structure  was  upreared 
seemed  scarcely  less  than  magic ;  but  what  could  not  be  efiected 
by  a  monarchy  so  powerful  and  so  beloved  as  Charlemagne  ? 

Near  thcr  splendid  abode  of  an  earthly  potentate  was  a  Temple^ 
still  more  magnificent,  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Heaven. 

Nobles,  influenced  by  royal  example,  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  habitations  they  erected ;  artisans  came  flocking 
to  the  favoured  site ;  and  henceforth  Aix  la  ChapeUe  ranked  foremost 
among  the  cities  of  the  empire. 

Years— rapid  and  changing  years— had  passed  over  the  head  of 
Charlemagne.  His  eye  had  lost  its  fire — ^his  cheek  its  tinge  of 
ruddy  health — ^his  silvery  hairs  were  few  and  scattered — and  his 
majestic  form  was  bowed  by  numberless  infirmities. 

One  by  one  the  hoary  councillors  who  had  assisted  him  in  legis- 
lation gave  up  their  trust,  and  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  The 
warriors  who  had  fought  by  his  side  exchanged  their  plated  harness 
for  the  defenceless  shroud.  His  two  eldest  sons,  to  whom  he  had 
looked  for  the  upholding  of  lus  greatness,  sunk  before  him  into  the 
grave.  He  stood  among  a  new  generation,  like  a  leafless  oak  sur« 
rounded  by  the  green  shrubs  of  spring ;  yet  he  clung  to  a  life  which 
age  had  rendered  vapid,  and  bereavement  cheerless,  with  a  tenacity 
he  would  have  disdained  when  in  the  full  prime  of  youthful  vigour. 

It  was  near  midnight.  Upon  a  downy  couch  in  the  most  secluded 
apartment  of  his  palace  at  Aix,  lay  extended  the  feeble  firame  of 
Charlemagne.  A  dim  taper  diffused  its  sickly  light  throughout  the 
chamber,  and  revetfled  the  countenance  of  a  physician,  who,  with 
the  look  of  oracular  gravity  incident  to  his  profession,  was  feeling 
the  pulse  of  his  royal  patient. 

**  What  sayest  thou,  good  leech  ?"  asked  Charlemagne,  eyeing,  with 
watchful  anxiety,  the  countenance  of  his  medical  adviser.  **  How 
long  must  I  lie  here  like  a  sick  dog  ?  O  that  I  could  once  more 
mount  my  fleet  Arabian,  and  hie  me  to  the  chase  !" 

"  The  gift  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  will  not  long  feed  idly  in  his 
stable,  my  lord,"  replied  the  physician.  ^  Submit  for  a  few  days  to 
the  remedies  I  shall  prescribe,  and  my  life  for  it  thou  shalt  speedily 
be  restored  to  thy  wonted  health  and  strength." 

<< Sayest  thou  so?"  cried  Charlemagne.  <<Thou  art  a  true- 
hearted  liegeman,  and  not  like  that  false  slave  who  threatened  me 
with  death  if  I  sought  not  some  more  congenial  clime.  But  I  eauU 
not  leave  the  city  of  my  heart.  Better  to  die  in  Aix,  than  to  Um 
elsewhere." 
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**  Thou  wilt  not  die,  my  lord,"  replied  the  phinrician  ;  **  and  he 
was  but  a  base  pretender  to  our  science  who  thus  declared.  The 
principle  of  life  is  yet  strong  within  thee,  and,  assisted  by  my  potent 
medicines,  it  will  quickly  triumph  over  this  slight  disease.  A  re- 
freshing slumber  would  now  prepare  my  lord  for  the  healing  draught 
I  shall  bring  him  on  the  morrow/' 

A  few  attendants  were  accordingly  stationed  in  an  ante-room, 
with  strict  orders  to  keep  a  careful  watch,  and  Charlemagne  was 
left  alone  to  seek  repose. 

The  bell  of  the  adjoining  church  tolled  the  hour  of  twelve,  and 
the  palace  was  as  silent  as  the  tomb. 

Tossing  on  his  fevered  couch,  the  thoughts  of  the  restless  mo- 
narch reverted  to  his  buoyant  youth.  A  deep  sigh  escaped  his 
parched  lips,  and  that  sigh  was  echoed  by  another.  He  looked  up, 
and  standing  beside  him,  in  the  hush  of  solemn  midnight,  he  beheld 
GrimtDold  the  Magician  ! 

Not  a  furrow  was  upon  the  calm,  pale  brow  of  that  mysterious 
being.  His  blue  eye  was  still  as  clear,  and  his  step  as  firm,  as 
when,  in  the  pride  of  early  manhood,  prince  Charles  had  sought  his 
dwelling.  His  garb,  however,  was  somewhat  changed.  A  wreath 
of  misletoe  encircled  his  long  white  locks,  and  in  his  hand  he  held 
a  slender  wand. 

The  Emperor  gazed  wildly  upon  this  fearful  guest,  and  the  power 
of  utterance  was  denied  him. 

^  And  this  is  all  that  remains  of  earth's  noblest  son !"  said  the 
magician,  in  a  voice  like  the  low  music  of  a  reed.  *^  Charlemagne, 
thy  hour  has  come  !" 

The  sunken  eyes  of  the  monarch  kindled  with  an  impotent  rage. 
He  forgot  the  circumstances  which  had  appalled  htm,  and  fear  was 
merged  in  anger. 

'<  So  thou  didst  tell  me  fifty  long  years  ago,"  replied  he  in  the 
querulous  accents  of  age,  "  and  I  was  dupe  enough  at  the  time  to 
credit  thee.     Begone,  raven,  with  thy  unwelcome  croakings  !" 

^  Weak  dotard !"  said  Grimwald.  ^  Dost  thou  so  love  that  skinny 
carcass  that  thou  wouldst  grieve  to  exchange  it  for  a  form  of  im- 
mortal youth !"  My  child  I  my  Himiltruda !  was  it  for  a  worm 
like  this  that  thou  didst  lay  down  thy  own  blameless  life  ?" 

**  Himiltruda !"  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  rising  in  his  bed,  and 
binding  forward  on  his  withered  hands ;  did  I  hear  thee  speak  of 
HimiUruda  ?" 

«« Thou  didst !"  replied  the  Magician.  <<  Had  it  not  been  for  that 
loving  soul,  fifty  years  wouldst  thou  have  already  spent  in  the  re- 
gions of  the  dead.     Thine  has  been  a  charmed  life,  O  king !  and 
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while  thou  didst  deem  that  thou  wert  working  thine  own  will,  thou, 
wert  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  those  mightier  than  thyself." 

^*  Speak — speak  of  HimiJtruda!"  cried  Charlemagne.     ^What 
was  Himiltruda  to  thee  ?" 

<'  She  was  my  child  f^^  replied  the  Magician ;  '<my  aU  of  earthly 
happiness.  Thou  wert  doomed  to  die ;  but  for  thy  love  she  suffered 
in  thy  stead.  Her's  was  not  the  gift  of  beauty ;  but  I  resolved  that 
her  brief  existence  should  at  least  be  happy.  Seest  thou  this  ring  ? 
It  contains  a  drop  of  thy  heart's  blood,  and  with  this  jewel  upon 
her  finger,  she  became  thy  Queen.  At  last  she  paid  the  ransom  she 
had  forfeited ;  but  her  lifeless  clay  was  still  bedecked  with  aU  its 
accustomed  ornaments,  and  thy  attachment  continued  with  undi- 
minished warmth,  until  the  wily  Alcuin  obtained  the  charm  from 
her  unconscious  hand.  Long  did  he  preserve  it,  until,  finding  that 
its  possession  marred  his  ambitious  schemes,  he  threw  it  into  the 
lake,  upon  which,  influenced  by  its  power,  thou  hast  since  founded 
this  city.  Now  that  thy  last  hour  has  come,  the  magic  ring  has 
returned  to  me.  It  has  lost  its  virtue,  for  enchantment  exerts  no 
sway  over  the  dying.  When  the  ruby  lustre  of  this  stone  has 
wholly  faded,  thy  heart  will  have  ceased  to  beat.  Its  hues  are  fast 
paling  away,  like  the  glow  of  an  evening  sunset ;  and  see— even 
now — it  is  colourless !" 

^  Himiltruda !"  exclaimed  the  monarch,  falling  back  upon  his 
pillow.  "  My  Himiltruda,  didst  thou  then  die  far  me  ?  Beloved  ! 
I  come  !  I  come !" 


SCHILLER'S  WILHELM   TELL. 

WiLHSLH  Tell  is  the  last  of  Schiller^s  tragedies,  and  in  many  re« 
spects  one  of  his  very  best.  Bearing  more  clearly  than  any  of  its 
predecessors  the  stamp  of  his  matured  intellect,  it  exhibits  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  art  over  a  subject  which,  though  stirring  and  excit- 
ing, seems  at  the  first  glance  scarcely  well  adapted  for  dramatic 
effort.  The  discontent  of  a  brave  people  groaning  under  the  yoke 
of  oppression,  their  indignation  exasperated  by  wrongs  heaped  on 
wrongs  till  it  becomes  desperate  resolution,  the  difiusion  of  the 
spirit  of  revolt,  its  ripeningj  outbreak,  and  final  triumph,  form,  in- 
deed,  a  noble  theme  for  the  pen  of  the  historian ;  but  the  action  is 
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firom  necessity  too  wide  in  its  range,  too  much  distributed  among 
many  interlocutors,  to  admit  of  being  easily  comprehended  in  a  dra* 
matic  picture.  Yet  without  fulfilling  the  demands  of  the  admirers 
of  regularity  in  composition  for  unity  of  action — ^without  attempting 
in  a  legitimate  manner  to  develope  the  incidents  in  reference  to  a 
single  point,  or  to  concentrate  the  interest  without  even  seeking  to 
establish  a  connexion  between  the  different  parts  of  his  piece — Schil- 
ler has  succeeded,  bt  the  force  of  cRAltA.OTER  alone,  in  ri vetting 
our  interest,  in  disarming  criticism,  and  in  placing  this  tragedy  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  modem  compositions.  There  is  no  instance 
within  our  recollection,  wherein  the  power  of  this  great  art  to  cover 
all  other  defects  is  so  strikingly  and  so  triumphantly  exemplified  ; 
wherein  its  power,  in  the  creation  of  deep  interest,  is  so  clearly  shown. 
We  find  ourselves  among  a  nation  of  rude  and  humble  mountaineers  ; 
there  is  no  picturesque  exhibition  of  sufiering,  no  high-wrought  de- 
clamations against  t3rranny,  no  eloquent  appeals  nor  poetry  in  their 
complaints  to  move  the  imagination.  We  see  them  oppressed  by 
the  %rm  of  power ;  we  see  them  suffer  with  a  sturdy  and  sullen 
patience,  under  which  is  nourished  a  deep-rooted  hatred  of  tyranny 
and  stem  determination  to  regain  their  honest  freedom ;  the  mur- 
murs of  resentment  are  heard  indeed,  but  they  are  brief  and  uttered 
in  secret.  The  leaders  meet  at  night  to  confirm  their  resolution 
by  concerted  plans  for  their  country's  deliverance ;  their  talk  is  of 
the  simple  right  bequeathed  them  by  their  peasant  sires ;  it  is  vin- 
dicated by  no  trains  of  philosophic  reasoning,  nor  bursts  of  dazzling 
oratory ;  each  brave  spirit  feels  within  himself  the  charter  of  his 
freedom.  The  everlasting  mountains  around  them,  hallowed  by  sa- 
cred remembrances  the  only  records  of  their  liberties,  bear  witness 
to  their  solemn  oath,^ 

"  We  will  be  free,  even  as  our  fathers  weie  j 
Will  rather  die  than  live  in  slavery  1 " 

There  is  a  grandeur  about  these  peasant  patriots,  the  simple 
grandeur  of  nature ;  but  in  proportion  to  its  impressive  simplicity 
is  it  difficult  to  paint  in  fiction.  The  more  elaborate  charms  of 
poetry  are  here  useless ;  her  spirit  must  indeed  embellish  the  pic- 
ture, but  she  must  lower  herself  to  the  homeliness  of  the  subject, 
which  admitted  no  extrinsic  ornament.  Nor  can  the  interest  arise 
from  exhibitions  of  passion ;  deep  and  straight-forward,  yet  quiet, 
flows  the  stream  of  their  feeling;  it  follows  no  <<  valley's  playful 
windings,"  nor  betrays,  by  its  impetuous  roarings,  what  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  conceal.  None  but  a  poet  of  the  first  order  could  have  drawn 
faithfully,  yet  pleasingly,  the  characters  of  these  untutored  «  chil- 
dren of  the  wild  ;'*  could  have  shed  thus  brightly  the  sunshine  of  ge- 
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niufl  over  their  mountain  life,  adorning  without  injuring  the  genuine 
beauty  of  truth.  An  inferior  mind  might  have  invested  these  rude 
forms  with  the  habiliments  of  poetry  ;  but  the  unwonted  garments 
would  have  sate  uneasily  on  their  limbs,  clogging  or  restraining 
their  efforts  instead  of  lending  an  airy  grace  to  each  free  movement. 
Another  would  have  made  them  **  talk  in  tropes,"  as  unintelligible 
to  the  honest  herdsman  of  Schwitz,  and  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  as  to 
their  flocks ;  Schiller  has  never  overpainted  the  lineaments  of  na- 
ture ;  delineated  by  few  yet  graphic  touches,  his  pictures  are  speak- 
ing likenesses.  He  alone,  of  all  poets  who  have  handled  this  sub- 
ject, understood  the  strength  of  true  genius,  was  master  of  the 
secret-— 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

He  alone  knew  the  depth,  and  breadth,  and  height  of  his  art ;  knew 
how  to  paint  truth  that  could  speak  at  once  from  soul  to  soul.  To 
say  that  he  represented  nature,  is  not  enough ;  his  beings  are  the 
very  creations  of  nature,  and  seem  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  au- 
thor by  a  process  corresponding  to  her  own.  Like  Hermione's 
statue,  we  would  deem,  while  gazing  on  them,  that  the  veins  **  did 
verily  bear  blood  ;"  the  **  life  seems  warm  upon  their  lips  ;"  **  the 
fixture  of  their  eyes  hath  motion  in  it ;"  and  we  feel  that  we  are 
not  mocked  with  art ;  <<  an  air  comes  from  them,"  and  the  fine 
cbisel  has  ^  cut  breath." 

Schiller's  own  theory  is  in  a  measure  illustrated  in  the  present 
drama.  In  writing  the  pieces  immediately  preceding  it,  WaDen- 
stein  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  the  author,  newly  arisen  from  the 
study  of  the  transcendental  philosophy,  has  carried  its  metaphysical 
subtleties  into  the  criticism  by  whose  principles  he  regulated  his 
poetical  labours.  The  first  effect  of  such  a  course,  was,  as  he  himself 
confesses,  detrimental  to  the  original  fire  and  force  of  his  genius  ; 
the  living  glow,  the  **  fine  firenzy  "  he  had  felt  in  composition  before 
he  began  to  work  by  line  and  precept,  vanished  before  the  aspect  of 
theories  in  idealism.  He  ^  seno  himself  create  and  form ;"  and  his 
inspired  fancy,  feeling  herself  watched,  no  longer  moved  with  her 
accustomed  ease  and  freedom.  Tet  the  noble  mind  of  our  poet  was 
undismayed  by  this  discouraging  consciousness  ;  he  did  not  shrink 
from  the  enterprise,  but  continued  to  trust  for  aid  to  his  metaphy. 
sical  investigations,  hoping  ultimately  **  to  advance  so  &r,  that  art 
should  become  a  second  rufture  "  when  the  powers  of  imagination 
should  regain  their  wonted  freedom.  This  hope  was  realized,  so 
fiir  as  the  imperfection  of  human  nature  will  admit,  in  Wilhelm  Tell ; 
yet  this  tragedy,  in  such  a  lif  ht,  must  be  regarded  as  affording  proof 
rather  of  the  extraordinary  force  of  Schiller's  genius  than  of  the 
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truth  of  his  hypothesis.  The  true  poet  is  indeed  always  philoso- 
phical ;  but  his  knowledge  of  nature  is  intuitive,  not  deduced  from 
the  study  of  artificial  rules.  The  vigour  of  youthful  imagination 
never  owes  its  energy  to  the  inculcation  of  opinions,  though  its 
growth  may  be  thereby  strengthened  and  its  exuberances  pruD- 
ned.  Shakspeare's  characters  are  a  study  for  the  roetaphysican , 
yet  the  creative  intellect  of  that  greatest  poet  was  never  cabined 
within  the  Gmits  of  theories ;  had  it  be^i  so,  he  could  have  pro- 
duced, indeed,  mighty  monuments  of  art,  but  could  never  have  risen^ 
as  he  did,  to  the  sunmiit  of  human  excellence.  Schiller^s  enthusiasm 
was  chilled,  and  his  powers  circumscribed  by  this  influence ;  but  his 
was  too  noble  a  spirit  to  be  long  held  in  check  even  by  the  guiding 
principles  he  himself  recognized.  With  powerful,  almost  incredible, 
efforts  he  bore  himself  beyond  the  restraints  that  beset  him,  and 
rushed  forward  into  excellence  even  through  the  path  he  had  chosen/ 
The  system  did  not  aid  or  elevate  him  ;  it  was  he  who  ennobled  the 
system,  by  enlarging  and  bringing  it  %s  nearly  as  possible  to  per* 
fection. 

The  first  impression  on  the  opening  of  the  tragedy  is  one  of 
grandeur  and  wild  sublimity,  we  breathe  the  very  air  of  the  Alps. 
The  scene  is  on  a  high,  rocky  shore  ;  farms  and  meadows,  smiling 
in  the  sunshine,  are  visible ;  farther  off  the  snow.capped  peaks  of 
the  Hacken,  and  the  shining  glaciers.  The  national  air  of  the 
Swiss,  the  Ranz  des  Vachesy  comes  to  our  ears  mingled  with  the 
tinkling  of  bells  from  the  wandering  herds.  The  fisher  boy  is  idly 
singing  in  his  boat ;  we  hear  the  melodious  chant  of  the  herdsman 
upon  the  mountain ;  while  the  lay  of  the  Alpine  hunter,  from  his 
giddy  height  among  the  fields  of  ice,  whence  he  has  no  glimpse  of 
the  sea,  or  the  hamlets,  or  the  green  fields,  save  through  the  rifts  of 
the  clouds  beneath  him,  is  faintly  distinguished.  An  exhilarating 
breath  of  freshness  and  freedom  diffuses  itself  around  us ;  we  feel  as 
if  all  must  be  grand,  and  unfettered,  and  glorious,  in  harmony  with 
the  eternal  glories  of  nature.  The  shouts  of  the  herdsmen  to  each 
other,  their  eager  directions  to  secure  their  cattle  against  the  ap- 
preaching  tempest,  their  conversation  heard  amid  the  gusts  of  the 
rising  storm,  possess  us  with  the  reality  of  peasant  life  among  the 
Alps.  The  whole  of  the  first  scene  is  inimitable,  and  complete,  in- 
asmuch as  it  furnishes  us  with  the  first  glimpse  into  the  character 
of  Tell  himself.  The  greatness  of  this  mountain  patriot  is  native 
and  unadulterated ;  he  is  indebted  to  no  scholastic  precepts  or  fine- 
spim  theoretical  processes  for  his  superiority.  He  is  honest,  gene- 
rous, and  noble ;  amiable  in  the  relations  of  life;  of  a  spirit  whose 
very  being  is  the  love  of  freedom.  His  wife  says  of  him,  when  she 
learns  the  news  of  his  captivity — 
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"  As  the  Alpine  rose 
Grows  pale,  and  withers  in  the  air  o'  the  fen, 
There  is  for  him  no  life  but  in  the  light 
Of  the  clear  sun — the  free  and  balmy  breeze. 
A  prisoner — he  1 — his  very  breath  is  freedom  T* 

Born  and  reared  among  the  mountains,  he  has  all  the  sturdy  fear* 
lessness  of  his  bold  countrymen,  exhibited,  however,  in  prompt  and 
decisive  action,  not  in  the  wordy  declamation  of  modern  stage  he- 
roes.    He  is  earnest  and  reflective,  yet  he  does  not  occupy  the  at- 
tention by  reflection  or  reasoning ;  as  he  listens  to  the  consultations 
of  his  friends,  or  walks  the  highway  with  his  son,  we  perceive,  though 
he  is  silent,  that  his  mind  is  at  work,  and  that  he  partakes  in  the 
feelings  of  his  fellow-yeomen.     In  this  unpretending  reserve  he  dif- 
fers from  most  of  Schiller's  heroes,  who  indulge  too  oflen  in  speeches 
exhibiting  their  general  reflections  on  passing  incidents.     Had  he 
written  this  tragedy  before  Don  Carlos,  he  would  probably  have 
made  Tell  the  orator  of  the  mountaineers,  declaiming  in  good  set 
phrase  against  the  tyranny  of  Gessler,  exhorting  his  fellow-peasants 
to  insurrection,  and  himself  heading  the  conspiracy.     But  a  higher 
effort  of  art  was  before  the  matured  mind  of  the  poet ;  and  since 
the  age  of  Shakspeare,  we  cannot  point  to  an  instance  in  which  a 
nobler  triumph  has  been  achieved.     By  minute  and  imperceptible 
touches,  by  colours  softened  and  blended  into  each  other  with  ex- 
quisite  skill,  the  finished  picture  is  presented  to  us ;  we  cannot  trace 
the  progress  of  his  pencil,  we  cannot  show  how  such  wonders  have 
been  wrought ;  the  living  reality  stands  before  us,  and  we  can  only 
admire  the  plastic  power  of  the  artist.     To  individualize  such  a 
conception,  the  poet  must  work  like  nature,  painting  from  a  genuine 
model  in  his  own  mind,  not  designating  his  portrait  by  outward 
resemblances. 

As  we  observed,  the  appearance  of  Tell  in  the  first  scene  im- 
presses us  vividly  with  the  most  striking  traits  in  his  character — be- 
nevolence, promptness,  and  activity  of  spirit — courage,  which  seeks 
not  for  applause,  and  is  unconscious  of  a  wish  for  it.  A  country- 
man who  has  slain  one  of  Gessler's  servants  in  defence  of  his  honour, 
pursued  by  the  soldiers,  rushes  among  the  herdsmen,  and  implores 
the  aid  of  the  fisherman  to  convey  him  to  the  opposite  shore.  The 
storm  is  raging  with  fearful  violence,  and  the  fisherman  refuses  to 
undertake  the  risk  of  putting  out  on  the  lake.  We  will  translate  a 
part  of  the  scene. 

Kuoni.         "  Quick,  ferryman,  give  the  honest  man  a  passage ! 

Ruodu  Go  not.    A  fearful  storm  is  coming  on. 

You  must  wait. 

Batmgarten.  Ghxi!  leannotwait!    Delay 

Is  fatal  — — 


^    I 
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KiunU,  (  7\f  iheJishemuM.)  Trust  in  Grod.    We  must  help  our  neigbboor. 
The  like  may  chance  to  all  of  us. 

Ruodi.  You  see 

How  the  sea  swells ; — no — no— I  cannot  steer 
'Gainst  storm  and  waves ! 

Baumgarten.  {Embracing  his  knees.)  May  Grod  have  mercy  on  you 
As  you  now  pity  me  I 

Wemi,  'TU  for  his  life ; 

Have  mercy,  ferryman  1 

Kmmi.  He  is  a  father — 

Hath  wife  and  children ! 


{Repeated  peals  of  thunder,') 


Ruodi, 


leboat 


I,  too,  have  a  life 
To  lose — a  wife  and  children-- even  as  he — 
Lo !  yonder — how  the  raging  waves  rush  upward 
Then  down  in  whirlpools,  delving  up  the  deep ; 
Most  gladly  would  I  save  the  honest  man, 
But  'tis  impossible — you  see,  yourself. 

Baumgarten.    Then  must  I  fall  into  my  enemy's  hands, 
The  shore  of  safety  in  my  very  sight  1 
Yonder  it  lies !    Mine  eyes  can  reach  it — aye. 
The  sound  of  my  voice !     And  there,  too,  is  the 
To  bear  me  thither — ^yet  I  here  must  lie. 
Helpless— despairing  I 

Ha!  who  is  it  comes  1 

'Tis  Tell,  from  Burgli. 

THl.  (  Wilh  his  bow.)      Who  is  the  man 
Who  asks  for  help  1 

It  is  a  man  of  Alzel, 
He  has  slain  Wolfenschiess,  the  castellain, 
Defending  his  own  honour ;  and  the  soldiers 
Are  in  pursuit.    He  begs  a  passage  hence. 
The  ferryman  fears  the  storm  and  will  not  go. 

That  is  Tell — he  hath  much  skill  at  the  helm ; 
Be'U  bear  me  witness,  if  'tis  possible. 

[Loud  tkunder^  the  waves  dmsh  fitriauslf. 


Kuoni, 
Wemi. 


Kuoni. 


Ruodi, 


Shall  I  plunge  headlong  in  the  jaws  of  the  abyss  7 
None  would  do  that  who  had  his  reason  with  him  1 


1V«. 


Ru4fdL 


TVtt. 


The  brave  man  thinketh  last  upon  himself; 
Trust  in  God — save  the  oppressed ! 

Aye,  in  safe  jport 
'Tis  easy  to  give  counsel    There's  the  boat- 
Yonder  the  sea— Try  it ! 

The  sea  maypity, 
The  Governor  will  not.    Try  it,  ferryman ! 

Herdsmen  and  Huntsman.  Save  him!  O,  save  him — save  him  1 
Ruodi,  Were  't  my  brother, 

Or  mine  own  child — it  is  impossible ! — 

7VU.  With  idle  talk  we  shall  do  nothing  here. 

The  moment  presses — and  we  must  have  help. 
Speak — ferryman,  will  you  venture  1 

Ruodi,  No— not  1 1 

T^U,  In  God's  name,  then !  give  me  the  boat !  I  will 

Essay  my  feeble  strength. 
KuonL  Ha!  noble  Tell! 

BavMgarten.    You  are  my  saviour  and  my  angel,  Tell ! 
l^tU.  I  can  but  save  you  from  the  Governor's  power; 

From  the  storm's  fury  must  another  save  4 
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Yet  it  is  better  in  God's  hand  to  fall 
Than  man's  I 

{To  tke herdsmen.) 

My  countrymen,  I  trust  to  you 
My  wife — if  au£;ht  befal  me.    I  have  done 
But  what  I  couM  not  help !  [leaps  into  the  boat. 

Wemi,  {Prom  the  rock.) 

His  strokes  are  brave ;  God  help  thee,  gallant  oarsman  I 
See  how  the  skiff  rocks  on  the  oillows'  top. 

Kuani.  (  Oil  M«  ^tore.)    The  flood  goes  over — I  can  see 't  no  more ! 
Yet  holcl — 'tis  there  again !  Right  skilfully 
The  gallant  Tell  labours  against  the  tempest !" 

Act  I.  Scenel. 

Tell  takes  no  active  part  in  the  meeting  and  conspiracy  that 
occupies  the  first  two  acts  of  the  piece  ;  yet  a  constant  and  grow- 
ing interest  is  kept  up  in  the  other  personages,  who  are  all  indi- 
vidualized and  delineated  with  masterly  care.  Rosselmann,  Melct- 
thal,  Stauffachery  Furst,  and  the  men  of  Unterwalden  are  admira* 
ble,  each  in  his  way,  and  command  sympathy,  for  they  are  made 
kin  to  us  by  the  universal  tie.  The  numerous  actors  do  not  pass 
over  the  scene  in  monotonous  procession  ;  each  has  a  peculiar, 
though  a  limited  part  to  play.  The  scene  between  the  aged  At- 
tinghausen  and  Rudenz  is  fine  in  itself,  and  well  contrasted  with 
the  succeeding  one,  where  the  rustic  patriots  meet  among  the  rocks 
beneath  the  open  sky,  to  resolve  upon  the  liberation  of  their  country. 
Each  is  bound  to  the  great  cause  by  the  remembrance  of  injury  to 
hfinself,  his  kindred,  or  his  friends.  There  is  deep  pathos  in  the 
emotion  of  Melctthal  when  he  learns  his  father  had  been  deprived 
of  sight  by  order  of  the  tyrant. 

"  O,  a  noble  gift  of  Heaven  is  sight! 
All  nature  lives  on  light— each  happy  creature ! 
The  very  plants  turn  joyful  to  the  li^ht ! 
And  he — yet  feeling — he  must  walk  in  darkness, 
In  everlasting  gloom  ;  refreshed  no  more 
Bv  the  warm  green,  or  the  enamelled  flowers ! 
He  can  no  more  behold  the  glowing  skies ! 
To  die  is  nothing — but  to  live  and  see  not, 
O,  that  is  misery !    Wherefore  look  you  on  me 
Sopiteouslyl    1  have  two  unhurt  eyes, 
Yet  can  I  give  none  to  my  blind  old  father. 
Not  e'en  a  glimmer  from  the  sea  of  li^ht 
That  lustrous,  dazzling,  presses  on  mme  eyes ! 

Sta%iffacher.  Alas !  and  I  must  add  unto  your  grief 

Instead  of  healing  it  t  He  needs  yet  more! 
The  governor  hcuh  despoiled  him  of  all ! 
Nought  has  lie  left  him  save  his  staff ;  and  blind 
And  naked,  wanders  he  from  door  to  door.'' 

The  third  act  opens  with  a  beaqtiful  picture  of  the  rustic  cottage 
of  the  hero  ;  but  he  soon  departs  to  more  stirring  scenes,  carrying 
with  him  the  boy  who  preferred  sharing  his  toil  to  remaining  with 
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his  mother.     The  scene  of  his  far-famed  exploit  with  the  arrow  is 
cfaaracteristict  and  managed  with  great  skill. 

Gessler,  "  Is  that  thy  boy,  Tell  1 

Tell.  Ay,  my  noble  lord. 

OessUr,  Hast  thou  more  children  1 

7>tf .  But  two  boys,  my  lord, 

Oesder,  Which  is  he  whom  thou  loyest  best  t 

TeU,  My  lord. 

Both  children  are  alike  endeared  to  me. 

Oessler.  Now — if  thou  hitt'st  the  apple  on  the  tree 

At  a  hundred  paces,  so  shalt  thou  approve 
Thy  skill  before  me :    Take  thy  cross-bow.  Tell ; 
Thou  hast  it  in  thy  hand — now  make  thee  ready 
To  shoot  an  apple,  Tell,. from  the  boy's  head. 
Yet  I  will  counsel  thee,  aim  well ;  that  thou 
Dost  hit  it  at  the  first  shot ;  if  thou  failest, 
Thy  head  is  forfeit.  [All  give  signs  of  dismay. 

TtU,  What  a  monster  think  you  me  1 

Aim  at  my  own  child's  head ! — no,  no,  my  lord  f 
That  was  not  in  your  thought.     The  gracious  Gk)d 
Forbid ! — in  earnest  you  could  neyer  ask 
Tkat  of  a  father ! 

Thou  shalt  shoot  the  apple 
From  the  boy's  head !    I  do  require — command  it ! 

I — send  the  arrow  towards  his  darling  headj 
My  own  child's  head  1  no— I  will  rather  die ! 

Thou  shalt  shoot-H>r  thou  diest  with  the  boy. 

Become  the  murderer  of  my  son !    My  lord, 

You  have  no  children — ^know  not  what's  the  feeling 

Within  a  fether's  heart ! 

Ha!  Tell — so  sudden 
Art  thoughtful  1    I  was  told  thou  wast  a  dreamer, 
And  ever  shunned  the  ways  of  other  men. 
Thou  lov'st  the  strange— so  have  1  chosen  for  thee 
A  Yenture  strange.    Another  well  would  ponder  j 
Thou  ever  pressest  to  the  enterprise 
And  boldly  grasp'st  it. 

Jest  not,  noble  sir. 
With  these  poor  people.    See  them,  pale  and  trembling. 
So  strange  to  them  is  pastime  from  your  lips. 

Who  says  I  jest  1 

[BfeaJcs  an  appUfrom  a  hranth  of  the  tree  above  him. 

Here  is  ihe  apple — ^lo ! 
Make  room — ^give  him  the  necessary  distance ; 
I  eive  him  eio^hty  steps — not  more  nor  less ; 
'lis  said  he'll  hit  his  man  at  a  full  hundred. 
Now,  archer,  shoot — and  fail  not  of  the  mark ! 

Rudolph.       God !  he's  in  earnest !    Boy,  down  on  thy  knees, 
And  pray  the  governor  for  thy  life. 

FVrst.  {Apart  to  MelcUhal^  who  can  hardly  restrain  his  impatience,)  Keep  back ! 
I  pray  you  ! — hold  you  quiet ! 

Bertha.  This  suffice. 

Sir!  'tis  inhuman  with  a  father's  pain 

To  sport.    If  this  poor  man  has  forfeited 

His  life  through  his  small  fault — Grod  knoweth,  he 

Hath  suffered — ay,  tenfold  the  pangs  of  death. 

Dismiss  him  to  his  home  unhurt ;  he  has  learned 

To  know  you ;  this  hour,  with  his  children's  children, 

He  will  remember. 


Oessler, 
Gessler. 


Gessier. 


Bertha. 


Oessler. 
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CteuUr.  Open  quick  the  way ! 

Wliereforc  delay  1    Thy  life  is  forfeit,  Tell. 

I  could  command  thy  death — but  graciously 

I  lay  thy  fate  in  thy  own  skilful  hand  ; 

Sure  ke  can  ne'er  complain  of  a  hard  sentence 

Who's  made  the  master  of  his  destiny. 

Thou  boastest  of  thy  sure  eye-^well,  'tis  now 

The  time  to  prove  thy  skill ; — the  mark  is  worthy — 

The  prize  is  great  I        •  ♦ 

Purst,  {F\iUs  al  his  feet.)    Lord  governor !  we  all  do  own  your  greaineMi 
Let  favour  go  for  right !  take  half  my  goods. 
Take  all — but  spare  a  father  this  dread  penalty.- 

Waller  Teil.  Grandfather,  kneel  not  unto  that  false  man ! 
Tell  me,  where  shall  I  stand  1  Tm  not  afraid; 
My  father  hits  the  bird  upon  the  wing — 
He  shdil  not  fail— nor  harm  me ! 

Staujfacher.  O,  sir  governor, 

Are  you  not  moved  to  hear  the  innocent  ehild  1 

Rosselmaw^  O  think,  there  is  a  Gkxl  in  Heaven,  to  whom 
You  must  account  this  deed ! 

GessUr,  Let  him  be  bound 

To  yonder  linden. 

WdUer  TeU.  Bind  me  1  No— Pll  not 

Be  bound  !  I  will  be  quiet  as  a  lamb. 

And  scarce  draw  breath : — ^but  if  you  bind  me — nay — 

I  cannot — I  would  struggle  'gainst  the  bonds. 

Rudolph,  Let  me  but  bind  your  eyes. 

WaUer  TtU,  Wherefore  mine  eyes  1 

Fear  I  the  arrow  from  my  father's  hand  1 
I  will  stand  quietly,  nor  move  a  twinkle. 
Cluick,  father  ;  show  him  you  are  skilled  to  shoot ; 
t  He  does  not  credit  it — he  would  destroy  us ! 
To  vex  the  tyrant — shoot — and  hit  the  mark  ! 

[He  goes  to  the  tree ;  the  apple  is  placed  on  his  head, 

MelcUhdl,  {To  the  peasants.)    What !  Shall  this  villany  before  our  eyes 
Be  finished  1  whereto  have  we  sworn  1 

Stauffaeher,  'Tis  vain ; 

We  have  no  weapons :  see  the  forest  of  lances 
Around  us ! 

Mdctthal,  Had  we  but  with  ready  deeds 

Fulfilled  the  enterprise !    God  pardon  those 
Who  craved  delay ! 

7VU.  {Bends  his  bow  and  places  the  arraio.')    Open  the  way — place  I 
Sta/uffacher,   What— Tell !  you  will  do  it  1 

No— your  hand  shakes — you  tremble — your  knees  totter ! 
Tell,  {lets  the  bow  sink.)    All  swims  before  my  sight  1 
Women,  O  Qod  in  heaven  ! 

Tell.  Spare  me  the  shot — here  is  my  heart :— call  now 

Your  soldiers  hither — strike  me  down ! 

Oessler,  I  want  not 

^       Thy  life— ril  have  the  shot !  Thou  canst  do  all ! 
Despair'st  at  nothing !  skilful  at  the  helm 
As  with  the  bow : — no  tempest,  Tell,  affrights  thee. 
If  thou  canst  save — now,  saviour,  help  thyself! 

[  7VU  remains  in  terrible  agitation^  rolling  his  eyes  now  on  GessUr,  now  np- 
ward  to  heaven.  Suddenly  he  seizes  his  quiver,  takes  out  a  second  arrow 
and  puts  it  in  his  bosom.     The  Landvogt  observes  his  movements.] 

WaUer  TeU.  {From  the  tree.)    Shoot,  (ather ;  I  fear  not ! 
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[  Wkil€  Bertha  throws  herself  behoeen  Rudenz  and  the  Landvogt^  TeU  has  skol.l 

Rosselmann.  The  boy  lives! 

Many  voices.  He  has  hit  the  apple ! 

[F\Lrst  toUerSf  and  is  ready  tofaU, — Bertha  holds  4m. 

Gessler,  How  \ 

The  madman  I  he  has  shot 

Bertha,  The  boy  doth  live ! 

Gome  to  yourself,  good  father ! 

Waiter TtU.  {Comes  toilh  the apple.^    Father,  here, 

Here  is  the  apple.    1  knew  well,  my  father, 
You  would  not  harm  your  son  ! 

[  Tell  stands  with  body  bent  fonaard — the  bow  drops  from  his  hand — when  he 
sees  thx  boy  coming  he  hastens  to  meet  him  with  open  armSy  and  clasps  hi-m 
with  ardour  to  his  breast^  then  sinks  back  oj  if  overcome.    All  are  moved.} 

Bertha.  O  gracious  heaven  I 

Fnrst.  Children — ^my  children ! 

Stauffacher.    God  be  praised  ! 

Leuthold.  That  was 

A  shot !    It  shall  be  told  of  to  all  time. 

Randolph.      Men  shall  relate  with  wonder  TelPs  exploit. 
So  long  as  stand  yon  mountains  on  their  base. 

[Reaches  the  apple  to  the  Landvogt, 

Cressler,  The  apple  pierced  through  the  middle,  as  I  live ! 

It  was  a  master  shot,  and  I  must  praise  it 

Rosselmann.  The  shall  sped  well,  yet  wo  to  him  who  urged  it, 
For  he  hath  tempted  Grod ! 

Stauffacher.  Collect  yourself. 

Tell,  up !  you've  manfully  acquitted  you, 
And  may  depart  in  freedom  to  your  home. 

Rosselmawn.  Come  and  restore  the  boy  unto  his  mother ! 

Cfessler.  Tell,  listen ! 

1^11.  {Coming  back.)    What  are  your  commands,  my  lordl 

Qesder.  You  took  a  second  arrow  from  your  quiver ; 

Yes — yes — I  saw  it  well — what  did  that  mean  % 

T^U.  {Embarrassed.)    Sir — it  was  needed  for  the  shot. 

Gessler.  Not  so, 

Tell — nor  shall  such  an  answer  aught  avail  thee. 
Speak  the  truth  freely,  Tell,  and  openly. 
W  hate'er  it  be,  I  do  assure  thy  life. 
What  meant  the  second  arrow  ? 

TeU.  Since  my  life 

You  have  assured  me,  I  will  speak  the  truth. 

[He  draws  the  arrow  from  his  bosom^  and  fixes  a  terrible  look  on  the  Landvogi.} 

This  second  shaft  had  been  aimed — at  your  breast 
Had  I  destroyed  my  child ;  and  surely  this 
Would  not  have  failed  to  reach  the  mark. 

GessUr.  'Tiswell! 

I  promised  thee  thy  life — ^my  knightly  word 
Is  pledged,  and  shall  be  kept ;  yet  since  I  know 
Thy  evil  thought,  FU  have  thee  led,  and  guarded 
Where  neither  moontnor  sun  shall  shine  upon  thee ; 
So  I  may  be  securer  from  thy  shafts. 
Arrest  him,  soldiers — bind  him ! 

[T^UUbound. 

Stauffacher.    How,  my  lord ! 

Can  you  thus  treat  a  man  for  whom  GKxl's  hand 

Hath  wrought  so  visibly  1 
Cfessler.  »Tis  well— weMl  see 

If  He  a  second  time  will  save  him.    Ha! 
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Take  him  into  my  vessel— I  will  follow 
duickly ; — Fil  have  him  carried  unto  Kiissnacht. 

Rosselman.    You  cannot  do  it — e'en  the  Emperor  could  not ! 
Our  charter  doth  forbid ! 

Cfessler,  Where  is  the  charter  1 

Has  the  Emperor  confirmed  it  1    He  has  not ! 
This  grace  must  by  obedience  first  be  gained. 
But  you  are  traitors  to  the  Elmperor's  right, 
All — and  ye  cherish  daring  insurrection. 
I  know  you  all — I  see  throu°^h  all  of  you : 
I  take  a  traitor  from  your  midst,  yet  you 
Are  all  partaking  in  his  guilt ;  who  is  prudent. 
Learn  to  be  silent  and  ol^y. 

[He  retires — Bertha^  Rudenz^  Harras^and  soldiers  follow ;  Friesskardl  and 
LeuthoLd  remain. 

Pur  si,  {In  the  deepest  anguish.)  *Tis  o*er : 

He  has  resolved  to  ruin  me,  and  all 
My  house ! 

StAuffacher.  O  why  should  you  thus  tempt  his  fury ! 

T^ll.  Let  him  control  himself  who  felt  my  wo ! 

Stavffacher,   O  now  is  all — all  lost !     With  you  we  all 
Are  fettered — dungeoned  ! 

People.  {Crowding  round  T\:ll.)  Ah!  we  lose  with  you 
Our  last  reliance! 

Leuthold.  {Approaching.)  Tell,  it  grieves  me,  yet 
I  must  obey. 

7\U.  Farewell! 

Walter  TVU,  (Clinging  to  kim.)  O  Father-^Father ! 
O  my  dear  Father ! 

Tell.  {Pointing  to  Heaven.)  Yonder  is  thy  Father ! 

Call  upon  Him— above ! 

Stauffacher,  Have  you  a  message. 

Tell,  for  your  wife,  that  I  may  bear  to  her  1 

TeU.  {Clasping  his  son  to  his  bosom.)  The  boy's  unhurt !  Qod  will 

Send  aid  to  me !''  *  AU  III.  Scene  3. 

Another  of  the  wild  and  beautiful  scenes  in  which  this  play 

abounds  is  found  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  act,  on  the  rocky 

shore  of  the  lake,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm — where  a  fisherman  and 

his  boy  watch  from  a  distance  the  approach  of  a  strange  vessel. 

• 
Boy.  "  Hear  you  the  noise  above  upon  the  mountain  1 

They  have  discerned  a  vessel,  sure,  in  danger; 
And  pull  the  alarm  bell !  [  Goes  up  an  eminenu. 

Fisherman.  Wo,  wo  to  the  vessel 

That  now  lies  cradled  in  those  frightful  rids, 

There  is  the  helm  worth  nothing — nor  the  helmsman : 

The  storm  is  master !  winds  and  waves  contend 

For  their  prey — ^man  !♦    Around  him,  far  or  near, 

No  bosom  offers  him  a  friendly  shelter ! 

With  stem  and  rugged  front  uprising,  stand 

Before  his  face  the  inhospitable  rocks, 

Their  chafed  and  stony  breasts  confronting  him ! 

Bo^»  Father,  a  vessel  comes  from  Fliielea  hither ! 

*  We  do  not  venton  to  give  the  literal  Kmeof  the  origiiml— 

<* Wind  und  Welle  fpieleii 

Bell  mit  d«n  Meniieheu-^' 
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Fisherman,    God  help  the  crew !  When  once  the  stonn  takes  hold 
In  these  wild  gfulfe,  it  ra^  like  the  lion, 
That  furious  smites  his  iron  prison  bars ! 
It  seeks  an  outlet,  howling,  but  in  vain  ; 
For  all  around  the  rocks  do  close  it  in, 
That  high  as  heaven  wall  up  the  narrow  pass. 

[  Goes  up  the  eminence, 

Btry.  It  is  the  Governor's  boat  from  Uri,  father ; 

1  know  it  by  the  red  roof  and  the  flag ! 

Fisherjnan,    Yes — righteous  Heaven  !    It  is  he  himself! 
It  bears  the  Governor !  yonder  he  sails 
And  bears  his  crimes,  too,  in  the  vessel  with  him  ! 
Swiil  hath  the  avenger's  arm  o'ertaken  him  ! 
Now  must  he  own  a  mif  htier  Lord !    Those  waves 
Give  to  his  voice  no  heed— those  stubborn  rocks 
Bow  not  their  heads  before  his  lordship's  Hat  1 
Boy — do  not  pray !  stay  not  the  Judge's  arm ! 

Boy,  I  pray  not  for  the  Governor — ^I  pray 

For  Tell — for  he  is  with  him  in  the  vessel ! 

Fisherman,    O  the  unreasoning,  blind  elements ! 

One  guilty  man  to  punish — ^must  destruction 
Swallow  the  vessel  and  the  helmsman  too  ? 

Boy,  See — see — they  *ve  past  the  Buggisgrat  in  safety; 

Yet  the  storm's  rage,  repelled  from  Tenfelsmimster, 
Doth  drive  then  back  on  the  great  Axenberg. 
I  see  them  now  no  more ! — 

Fisherman.  There's  the  Hackmesser, 

Fatal  ere  this  unto  so  many  a  crafl ! 
If  they  steer  not  with  nicest  caution  past  it, 
She  will  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  vortex 
Delvine  into  the  deep.    She  has  on  board 
A  skilml  helmsman — if  man's  arm  can  save  her, 
'Tis  Tell's — and  yet  his  arms  and  hands  are  fettered ! 

[  7>Z/,  with  his  batOf  comes  up  with  hasty  steps^  looks  arov/nd  him  bewildered,  and 
shows  violent  emotion.  When  he  has  reached  the  middle  of  the  scene^  he 
falls  prostrate,  spreading  his  hands  to  the  ground  and  then  raising  them 
tawards  Heaven. 

Boy.  See — Father !  who  is  he  that's  kneeling  yonder  % 

Fisherman.    He  grasps  the  earth,  and  seems  like  one  distraught ! 
Boy.  {Advancing.)  What  see  I 't    Father,  Father,  come  and  see ! 
Fisherman.  (Comes  nearer.)  Who  is  iti  God  in  Heaven!   What!   *Tis  Tdll 
How  come  you  here  1    Speak! 

Boy.  Were  you  not  but  now 

In  yonder  vessel  prisoner,  and  bound  1 

Fisherman.    You  were  not  borne  to  Kiissnachtl 

TeU.  {Rising.)  I  am  freed  1 

Fisherman  and  Boy.  Freed  I    O  Gfod's  miracle ! 

Boy.  Whence  come  you  here  1 

7>U.  Out  of  the  vessel  yonder. 

Boy,  Where  is  the  Grovernor  t 

T^U.  Driving  o'er  the  waves. 

Fisherman,    Is't  possible  1    But  you — how  are  you  here ! 

How  have  you  'scaped  the  tempest  and  your  fetters  1 
7>U.  Through  God's  great  mercy !    Listen ! 

Both.  Speak— O  speak !»  Act  lY,  Scene  I, 

From  the  day  on  which  the  AuBtrian  tjrrant  forced  him  to  risk 
ihe  destruction  of  his  child  hy  his  own  handy  a  gloomy  and  unwonted 
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spirit  has  taken  possession  of  Tell ;  he  is  bent  on  accomplishing  a 
deed  which  is  at  once  to  revenge  his  own  wrong  and  rid  his  native 
land  of  an  oppressor.  Yet  though  sternly  resolved  to  slay  Gessler, 
his  manly  and  intrepid  heart  is  daunted  at  the  thought  of  murder ; 
blood  has  hitherto  been  "  a  colour  stranger  to  his  hands  ;"  gentle 
and  peaceful,  he  has  roved  the  mountains  with  free  and  careless 
spirit ;  and  while  his  arrow  brought  down  the  bird,  or  he  bore  home- 
ward the  prize  of  his  day's  toil,  he  has  felt  no  shadow  on  his  soul. 
Now  the  milk  of  kindly  temper  is  changed  within  him ;  he  has 
**  grown  acquainted  with  horrors ;"  a  dark  tempest  is  stirred  up  in 
his  mind.  His  vow  to  immolate  his  enemy  has  become  a  sacred 
debt ;  he  will  pay  it,  for  the  lives  of  all  dear  to  him  depend  on  the 
success  of  his  enterprise.  Travellers,  occupied  in  the  every  day 
business  of  life,  successively  approach,  and  pass  Tell  sitting  on  his 
stone ;  their  appearance  and  dialogue,  and  the  bridal  procession, 
give  an  air  of  reality  to  the  scene,  and  contrast  with  the  gloomy 
mood  of  the  mountaineer.  When  the  fatal  sliafl  is  sped,  and  his 
enemy  lies  expiring  before  him,  there  is  a  towering  majesty  in  the 
expression  of  Tell,  as  he  rises  upon  the  summit  of  the  rock,  ex- 
claiming to  the  fallen  tyrant — ^  Thau  knowesl  the  archer  /" 

Once  more,  when  his  country  is  again  at  peace,  Tell  appears 
returning  to  his  cottage,  whither  he  is  pursued  by  the  applause  and  ^ 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  The  air  of  rural  simplicity,  refined 
by  affection  and  hospitality,  about  this  closing  scene,  is  highly  at- 
tractive*  The  picture  of  the  housewife  and  mother,  the  tender  wife 
watching  for  her  husband's  return  ;  the  appearance  of  the  seeming 
monk  and  his  hospitable  welcome  when  he  pleads  misfortune  as  a 
claim  for  shelter  ;  the  joy  of  Tell's  family  at  the  father*s  arrival ; 
his  interview  with  the  disguised  and  fugitive  prince,  whom^  though 
abhorring  his  crime,  he  directs  to  safety ;  are  vividly  represented, 
and  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  tragedy.  The  simple 
rustic  who  has  achieved  his  own  freedom,  extends  protection  to  the 
outlawed  noble  exiled  for  his  crimes.  There  is  a  pathetic  moral  in 
the  passage  where  the  Duke  throws  himself  at  Tell's  feet  to  suppli- 
cate assistance,  and  receives,  with  trembling  gratitude,  the  friendly 
counsel  of  the  mountaineer.  He  has  presumed  the  archer  to  be  of 
a  spirit  kindred  to  his  own  ;  but  he  is  soon  made  to  feel  the  differ* 
ence  between  the  slaughter  of  an  enemy  in  the  sacred  right  of  self- 
defence,  for  the  protection  of  all  that  is  dear  to  the  citizen,  and  the 
deed  of  unhallowed  ambition  and  revenge.  Tell  is  justified,  for  he 
has  but  defended  that  holy  nature  which  the  regicide  has  outraged 
and  shamed  ;  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  injured  &- 
ther  and  the  murderer. 

The  very  unpretending  simplicity,  the  unaffected  integrity  whicl^ 
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constitute  the  chief  beauty  of  Tdl's  character,  render  it  difficult  to 
describe  adequately  by  an  analysis.  Perfect  as  a  whole,  it  should 
be  viewed  as  a  whole  ;  in  its  peculiar  style,  one  of  the  most  noble 
emanations  of  genius.  Nor  is  the  hero  alone  deserving  of  atten« 
tion ;  the  other  personages  who  bear  a  considerable  part  in  the 
action,  are  finely  discriminated,  and  have  an  air  of  reality — a  bodily 
presence  as  it  were,  that  interests  the  reader  in  all  their  proceedings* 
Our  sympathy  for  these  genuine  sons  of  nature  is  strong  as  well  as 
involuntary ;  their  bravery  and  honest  heroism  excite  our  admira* 
tion,  and  even  the  untutored  homeliness  of  their  language  and 
thoughts  has  a  moral  grandeur  about  it  more  striking  than  the  most 
elaborate  expression  of  sentiment.  Th^  character  of  Gessler,  ty« 
rannical  both  from  native  cruelty  and  from  a  desire  to  humble  the 
people  whom  he  regards  as  a  stone  of  stumbling,  to  be  put  aside  in 
one  way  or  other  from  the  path  of  his  ambition,  is  well  painted  ;  he 
contrasts  with  others  whom  Schiller  has  drawn  as  tyrants  from 
principle,  sacrificing  the  interests  of  their  dependents  to  what  they 
deem  the  superior  necessity  ;  since  the  Austrian  ruler,  in  accord* 
ance  with  his  naturally  cold  and  relentless  temper,  adopts  from 
choice  a  course  which  even  to  him  could  have  seemed  of  only  du- 
bious advantage.  The  episode  of  Bertha  and  Rudenz  is  the  more 
interesting,  as  the  sentiments  of  the  maiden  embody  the  thoughts  of 
the  reader.  It  is  unconnected  with  the  main  action  ;  but  that  de- 
fect the  moet  striking  scenes  of  the  play  share  in  common  with  it, 
and  it  is  one  which  the  reader  finds  it  impossible  to  dwell  on  in 
contemplation  of  the  truthfiil  beauty  of  the  whole* 

The  author  seems  to  have  been  more  desirous  of  presenting  an 
impressive  picture  of  the  various  events  of  the  period,  both  of  po- 
litical and  domestic  interest,  than  a  drama  conformable  in  aU 
respects  to  the  rules  of  art, 

Colimbia,  S.  <X  E.  F.  E. 
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He  stands  beside  his  sister's  conch, 

But  she  knows  not  he  has  comei 
For  she  died  with  his  name  upon  her  lip 

Eire  be  reached  his  stricken  home. 
Her  head  rests  on  her  fragile  arm, 

And  o*er  her  marble  brow 
And  blue  vein'd  lid  Death's  rigid  hcnd 

Hath  prtBa'd  his  signet  now. 
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Alas !  that  one  bo  young  and  fair 
Is  slumb'ring  in  her  last  rest  there ! 
Alas  \  that  beauty,  grace,  and  youth 

Must  msike  their  common  home 
With  the  earth-worm  and  the  creeping  thing 

Within  the  silent  tombt 
But  WILL  that  spirit  seek  its  home 

Beneath  the  gloomy  sod  1 
No — it  hath  winged  its  joyful  way 

To  the  presence  of  its  God. 
Mourn  we  because  the  grevelling  worm 

No  more  to  the  earth  is  bound, 
When  it  floats  alofl  on  its  brilliant  wings, 

Would  we  dash  it  back  to  ground  1 
Then  why  should  we  wish  to  recall  again 
The  spirit  that's  freed  from  its  earthly  chain  1 
The  smile  that  yet  dwells  on  the  pallid  lip 

Speaks  the  calm  of  a  spirit  blest ; 
No  sorrow — not  even  a  saddened  dream- 
Can  disturb  her  quiet  rest ; 
He  knows  that  with  him  she  could  not  be 

Thus  blest-^yet  he  must  mourn 
That  the  loved,  the  pure,  the  gentle  one 

Will  no  more  to  him  return. 
"  Would  there  were  peace  like  thine  below, 
Would  there  were  here  release  from  woe, 
Oh  !  would  that  partings  need  not  be, 
That  thou  wert  here  or  I  with  thee  1 
Joyful  we  ever  before  have  met. 
On  thy  lip  a  smile — though  thine  eye  was  wet ; 
Oh,  how  can  it  be  that  thy  life  has  fled, 
That  one  so  loved  is  among  the  dead  I" 
He  severed  a  lock  of  the  glossy  hair, 
Then  turned  him  away  from  his  sister's  bier 
With  a  lip  compressed,  and  a  clear  calm  eye, 
But  his  heart  was  bursting  with  agony. 
He  turned  to  even  a  sadder  sight. 

To  his  widowed  Mother's  chair. 
They  had  placed  it  close  by  her  lifeless  child, 

That  she,  too,  might  die  there. 
And  he  thought  of  his  earliest,  happiest  years 

When  he  sat  upon  her  knee — 
While  she  who  smUed  unconscious  navf^ 

Then  laughed  in  childish  glee, 
As  their  Mother  sang  in  a  sweet  low  tone, 

Or  told  them  some  pleasant  tale — 
With  his  hand  on  her  cheek  or  among  her  curls, 

Ere  yet  that  cheek  grew  pale ; 
Or  the  hair — as  now — was  snowy  white 

Above  her  faded  brow, 
Shading  those  eyes,  where  love  for  him 

Was  all  they  spoke  of  now. 
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He  thought  too  of  her  trembling  words 

When  she  knew  that  he  must  go 
From  her,  and  trust  to  strangers'  love, 

And  how  she  checked  the  flow 
Of  her  sad  anxious  tears,  lest  he 
Should  grieve  the  more  despondingly. 
He  thought  of  all  her  gentleness, 

Her  kindness  and  her  love, 
How  always  she  had  sought  to  praise, 

How  rarely  would  reprove. 
And  all  the  years  he  since  had  spent 

Among  his  fellow-men, 
Caressed,  approved,  admired,  beloved,    -[ 

How  wasted  seemed  they  then  I 
He  knows  it  is  his  last  farewell, 

Grone  is  his  manhood's  pride, 
The  big  tears  gush  in  torrents  forth 

As  he  bows  at  his  Mother's  side, 
And  clasps  her  thin  hand  in  his  own, 
And  feels  that  he  soon  shall  weep  alone. 
"  Oh,  Mother !  stay  and  bless  thy  son 

Again,  as  thou  wert  wont  of  yore, 
I  knew  I  loved  thee — but,  alas  ! 

I  never  felt  how  well — before ! 
Oh,  let  me  kneel,  as  then,  by  thee, 

And  place  thy  hand  upon  my  brow. 
The  whispered  words  my  childhood  loved, 

Oh  t  dearest  Mother,  speak  them  now  ! 
Yet  deem  not  that  they  are  forgot, 

They  linger  ever  in  my  ear, 
Those  cherished  words  of  changeless  love 

Which  henceforth  I  may  never  hear  ! 
Dear  Mother — weary  years  have  passed 

Since  daily  thus  thou  loved'st  to  bless, 
And  I  have  been  far,  far  away, 

Yet  never  have  I  loved  thee  less. 
No — thine  have  been  the  treasured  words. 

And  thine  the  ne'er  forgotten  smile, 
And  thine  the  form  that  blessed  my  dreams  j 

Thou  hast  been  with  me  all  the  while. 
I  loved  thee  always  first  and  best, 

Never  so  blest  as  at  thy  knee, 
And  yet  I  left  thee — lured  by  hopes 

Of  wealth— that  I  might  share  with  thee. 
And  now — that  wealth— oh,  could  it  buy 

Thee  back  to  life — couldst  thou  remain 
To  love  and  smile  upon  me  still — 

Then  I  might  value  it  again. 
Alas  !  alas !  it  may  not  be, 

I  know  our  parting  hour  is  nigh ; 
The  dews  of  Death  are  on  thy  brow. 

The  light  of  love  hath  lefl  thine  eye. 
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Yet  ere  thy  spirit  goes  to  join 

With  her's — loved  only  less  than  thee — 
One  token — Mother — dearest — give 

One  parting  word  of  love  to  me !" 

It  was  too  late— «that  voice  was  hushed 

And  still ; — its  tender  tone 
He'll  hear  no  more, — 'twill  haunt  to  bless 

His  memory  alone. 
But  e^en  in  Death  his  anguished  words 

Could  reach  that  Mother's  heart, 
Could  stay  the  flitting  pulse  of  life, — 

And  with  a  dying  start. 
Her  wasted  arms  she  round  him  clasped, 

And  strained  him  to  her  breast ; 
And  while  her  cold  lip  clung  to  his 

That  Mother  found  her  rest. 
Netj-  Yark,  1837.  H.  E.  A.  • 
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Ths  year  1755  is  signalized  as  the  commencement  of  the  long 
and  bloody  war  between  England  and  France  for  empire  in  the 
forests  of  the  Western  world.  The  erection  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  and  the  at- 
tack upon  Colonel  Washington  at  the  Little  Meadows,  were  con- 
sidered by  the  former  power  as  the  gauntlet  thrown  by  the  latter  to 
decide  by  the  sword  their  respective  claims  to  the  vast  region  lying 
between  the  Apalachian  chain  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  defying  roar  of  the  British  Lion  immediately  responded  to 
the  challenging  shriek  of  the  Gallic  Eagle  ;  and,  accordingly,  Ge- 
neral Braddock  was  despatched,  with  a  few  regiments,  by  the  cabi- 
net of  England,  to  uphold  the  pretensions  of  its  monarch  to  the 
disputed  teritory. 

Fort  Du  Quesne  being  of  much  importance,  as  its  possession  gave 
the  French  great  control  over  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  inha- 
biting the  Ohio,  its  capture  was  first  resolved  on  by  the  Convention 
held  in  Virginia :  and  the  army  destined  for  this  enterprise,  com- 
manded by  Braddock  in  person,  led  Cumberland  post  about  the 
middle  of  June,  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  and  began  its  march 
through  the  Aboriginal  wilderness* 
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It  was  at  the  close  of  day  in  the  early  part  of  July  following  the 
departure  of  troops  that  our  story  opens.  The  rich  ciimson  and 
gold  of  sunset,  broken  into  masses  by  the  intervening  forest,  were 
glowing  on  a  bend  of  the  Monongahela  ;  and  streaks  of  leveilight, 
darting  through  the  thickets,  lay  upon  the  green  bosom  of  a  glade 
interspersed  with  trees,  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  scene  was 
sleeping  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  nature,  interrupted  only  by 
the  sights  and  sounds  characteristic  of  the  forests. 

A  slanting  beam  glittered  upon  the  crimson  crest  of  the  wood« 
pecker,  hammering  on  the  sounding  bark,  disclosed  the  root- 
wreathed  grotto  of  a  squirrel  chirping  among  the  leaves  at  its  en- 
trance,  and  bathed  the  glossy  sides  of  a  magnificent  deer  quietly  crop- 
ping the  rich  grass  and  long  fern  leaves  that  covered  the  spot  with 
verdure.  Suddenly  the  rolling  taps  of  the  woodpecker  ceased ;  the 
squirrel  leaped  to  its  little  fortress ;  and  the  deer,  rearing  his  broad 
antlers,  snuffed  the  air  for  a  moment,  and  bounding  over  a  thicket 
of  laurel,  disappeared  in  the  furthest  depths  of  the  wood. 

The  cause  of  this  affright  among  the  sylvan  inhabitants  was  soon 
explained  by  the  rapid  entrance  of  a  form  bearing  the  distinctive 
marks  of  an  Indian  warrior.  He  was  tall  and  apparently  young, 
his  face  profusely  covered  with  the  war  paint ;  in  one  hand  he  car- 
ried  a  rifle,  in  his  belt  a  knife  and  tomahawk,  and,  mingling  with  a 
long  tuft  upon  his  head,  was  the  plume  of  an  eagle.  He  stood  a 
moment  in  an  attitude  of  intense  listening ;  and,  as  a  faint  sound 
swelled  from  the  distance,  stooped  his  ear  to  the  earth,  and  then 
darted  along  a  wild  broken  road  which  led  from  the  glade  into  the 
bosom  of  the  forest.  Clambering  to  the  highest  bough  of  a  gigantic 
oak  which  towered  from  a  ledge  at  the  side  of  the  path,  he  cast  his 
eye  over  the  wide  and  leafy  expanse  around  him.  After  a  short 
gaze  he  descended,  and  again  bounded  to  the  glade ;  and  giving  ut. 
terance  to  a  short  sharp  cry,  like  the  bark  of  a  fox,  the  whole  scene 
was  changed  in  a  moment.  Hundreds  of  tawny  forms,  armed  like 
the  first,  started  from  the  hitherto  motionless  thickets  and  the  in- 
numerable interstices  of  the  trees,  and,  crowding  around  the  tall 
form  of  the  warrior,  presented  a  wild  circle  of  glittering  weapons 
and  flashing  eyeballs. 

**  Onwawisset,"  said  he  with  the  plume,  **  has  seen  the  Long 
Knives  on  the  trail,  and  they  are  many.  But  the  tribe  of  the  Eagle 
are  brave  ;  will  they  fight  with  their  Sachem  ?  *' 

A  fierce  gleaming  of  eyes  fixed  on  the  young  Chief,  and  a  univer- 
sal clutching  of  rifles  were  the  answers. 

<<  They  are  coming  like  foolish  bears  to  the  trap,"  added  he 
after  a  short  pause.  **  Listen,*'  as  the  blast  of  a  distant  bugle 
sounded  through  the  forest,  «« they  cry  out  like  the  wolf  when  he 
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scents  the  deer,  but  knows  not  that  the  lurking  panther  Is  before 
him."  And  then,  as  a  nearer  swell  echoed  around,  he  dashed  into 
the  forest,  and  the  whole  band,  following  one  after  another,  and  care- 
fully concealing  their  trail,  was  lost  in  the  deepening  shadows  cast 
from  the  branches  in  the  approaching  twilight. 
^  The  warble  of  the  robin  was  swelling  through  the  silence  that 
had  again  setded  on  the  scene,  when  the  full  sound  of  a  bugle  rung 
through  the  leafy  arches.  A  loud  trampling  sounded  in  the  direc. 
tion  of  the  road  ;  a  banner  fluttered  among  the  tree-tops,  and  a  long 
line  of  British  grenadiers,  their  red  uniforms  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  green  tints  of  the  wood,  debouched  from  the  narrow  opening 
into  the  glade  ;  and  a  loud  command  of  '<  halt !"  was  given.  Fol- 
lowing these,  and  mounted,  came  two  officers,  one  of  an  elderly 
aspect,  and  the  other  apparently  twenty-two  or  three  years  of  age. 
The  mien  of  the  former  was  that  of  a  practised  soldier,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  great  haughtiness  in  his  stern  eye  and  compressed  brow. 
The  latter,  although  he  sat  straight  in  his  saddle,  with  much  deter* 
mination  in  his  look,  had  evidently  suffered  from  recent  illness,  and 
yr^a  still  experiencing  some  of  its  consequent  weakness  from  a  shade 
of  pallor  cast  over  his  fine  features,  and  a  slight  languor  perceptible 
in  his  commanding  form. 

Succeeding,  file  afler  file,  came  the  main  body  of  the  army  with 
the  baggage  waggons  and  field  pieces,  the  green  frocks  of  the  Vir- 
ginia rangers  mingling  with  the  uniforms  of  the  artillerists  and 
light  infantry. 

While  the  necessary  preparations  were  making  for  the  night 
encampment,  the  two  officers,  having  dismounted,  were  standing 
beneath  the  drooping  boughs  of  an  old  cheanut,  viewing  the  scene 
but  out  of  ear-shot. 

^  Well,  Colonel,"  said  the  elder  to  his  companion,  **  we  cannot 
be  fiir  from  Du  Queane,  and  a  night's  rest  will  do  my  fellows  some 
good  ;  and  before  this  time  to-morrow  I  shall  plant  the  banners  of 
my  king  on  the  walls  of  the  fort." 

''  Do  you  not  think.  General  Braddock,"  answered  the  young  sol- 
dier, respectfully  but  with  firmness,  ^  it  will  be  better  to  march  with 
more  caution,  and  send  out  scouts  to  beat  the  woods  as  we  approach 
our  destination  ?  These  deep  forests  may  hold  many  an  enemy,  and 
that  of  the  subtlest  kind,  whose  motions  are  as  silent  and  unseen  as 
the  serpent's.     I  allude  to  the  Indians." 

<<  Tush !  Colonel  Washington,"  responded  Braddock,  **  here  are 
no  enemies^  unless  you  call  these  gigantic  trees  by  that  title,  for 
they  are  the  only  things  I  have  seen  since  we  left  the  Little  Mea- 
dows ;  and  as  for  the  Indians,  one  discharge  of  my  cannon  would  dis- 
perse them  like  a  pack  of  howling  wolves." 

VOL.  IX.  77 
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«  But  could  your  Excellency,"  said  Washington,  **  use  your  can- 
non  with  much  effect  where  every  trunk  would  be  a  shield,  and 
every  thicket  a  fortress  to  conceal  the  foe  ?" 

M  No  more,  Colonel  Washington,  I  adopt  my  own  coarse ;  no 
scouts  are  necessary  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  when  I  took  the 
command  of  this  army,  it  was  not  to  follow  the  advice  of  one  who, 
instead  of  being  my  aid,  aspires  to  be  my  catechist.''  So  saying, 
the  haughty  and  doomed  Greneral  turned  apgrily  away  from  the 
young  soldier,  whose  features  teemed  with  a  lo<^  of  inexpressiUe 
disgust. 

The  twilight  was  now  assuming  the  duskiness  of  night,  and  deeper 
shadows  were  following  momentarily  over  the  surface  of  the  Monon* 
gahela,  upon  the  glade  in  which  the  army  was  now  resting,  and 
amid  the  boundless  ocean-like  forests* 

In  a  hollow,  thickly  covered  with  delicate  moss,  a  little  removed 
from  the  glade  and  shadowed  by  the  branching  foliage,  through 
whose  parted  summits  the  golden  sparkle  of  a  star  was  brightening, 
two  figures  were  stretched,  one  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Virgi. 
nian  rifle  corps,  while  the  other  displayed  the  rich  dress  of  the  Brit- 
ish regulars.  The  Virginian  was  amusing  himself  with  picking 
the  scauberry  that  lay  like  a  crimson  drop  amid  its  creeping  green 
embroidery ;  the  other,  after  a  preliminary  yawn,  interrupted  the 
silence  by  saying — 

**  Of  all  forests,  Melancourt,  those  in  this  America  of  yours  I 
think  must  be  the  most  interminable.  Here  have  we  been  tramping 
for  the  last  four  days  through  a  wilderness,  without  hardly  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  blessed  sun.  I  hope  we  are  near  the  fort,  for  I 
am  heartily  sick  of  this  burrowing  with  the  wild  beasts." 

**  Without  controverting  your .  taste,  Delancey,"  answered  his 
companion,  **  I  for  my  part  like  these  vast  solitudes  of  Nature* 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  grand  to  me  in  the  sight  of  these 
glorious  trees  that  have  witnessed  the  flight  of  ages.  There  is  an 
oak  now,  I'll  warrant  you,  was  a  vigorous  sapling  at  the  first  land, 
ing  of  Raleigh's  expedition,  and  will  wear  its  green  coronet  of  leaves 
as  freshly  as  now,  long  after  you  and  I  have  returned  to  oar  origin 
nal  dust." 

**  Well,  you  are  welcome  to  your  taste  for  these  gigantic  excres- 
cences ;  but  give  me  the  smooth  meadows  of  old  England  with  their 
ivyed  castles.  If  you  admire  these  things  for  their  antiquity,  you 
ought  to  reverence  those  hoary  relics  of  a  thousand  years." 

<«  I  might  dispute  your  claims,"  answered  Melancourt,  <'  as  re- 
gards the  greater  antiquity  of  the  two.  This  old  chesnut,  lifting  its 
naked  top,  dripping  with  gray  moss,  I  have  no  doubt  has  seen  as 
m&ny  years  as  any  of  your  crumbling  castles,  to  which  the  hermit 
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eagle  that  has  just  flown  from  its  summit,  if  he  possessed  the  gift  of 
speech,  might  testify."  Then,  as  if  wishing  to  change  the  theme 
which  might  involve  him  in  the  mazes  of  an  argument,  he  added 
**  But  to  leave  speculation  for  sober  realities ;  our  worthy  coniman- 
der  is  a  brave  and  skilful  officer  doubtless,  but  between  you  and  me, 
Pelancey,  he  will  not  do  to  fight  Indians.  This  incautious  manner 
of  going  through  almost  impervious  wilds,  the  very  home,  too,  of  our 
savage  enemies,  will  expose  us  to  great  peril,  should  they  strike  our 
trail ;  I  believe  now  we  shall  meet  with  an  ambuscade  before  we 
arrive  at  the  fort." 

**  Let  them  come,"  said  Delancey,  carelessly,  **  and  they  will  feel 
the  weight  of  an  Englishman's  arm." 

**  Mere  courage  will  never  do,"  responded  the  other ;  "  however^ 
we  must  obey  orders  if  death  is  the  consequence." 

**  Your  countryman.  Colonel  Washington,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
soldier,"  observed  Delancey ;  *^  how  gallantly  he  struggled  against 
his  sickness." 

**  Yes,"  answered  Melancourt,  **  young  as  he  is  he  has  given  proofii 
of  talent  and  energy  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  carry  him  to  great- 
ness." 

There  was  a  pause,  which  was  interrupted  by  Melancourt,  who, 
turning  to  his  companion,  said : — 

^  Do  you  know  I  have  a  sort  of  liking  for  these  red  warriors." 
•  **  Why  so  ?"  asked  Delancey,  in  some  surprise. 

^  On  account  of  an  Indian  boy  who  was  domesticated  for  some 
years  under  my  father's  roof,"  answered  the  Virginian ;  **  it  was 
quite  a  romantic  incident." 

^  Do  tell  it  then ;  it  will  be  some  consolation  for  the  stings  of 
these  infernal  musquitoes  that  are  phlebotomizing  me  most  unmerci- 
fully," said  Delancey,  threshing  the  air  with  a  leafy  branch  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  the  buzzing  insects  the  marshes  of  the  river  had  sent 

forth  in  clouds. 

^  When  I  was  about  fourteen  years  old,"  commenced  Melancourt, 
M  an  aged  Indian,  accompanied  by  a  lad  of  apparently  my  own  age, 
came  to  our  dwelling,  and  asked  lodgings  for  the  night.  The  old 
man  seemed  to  be  suffering  greatly  from  disease,  and  my  father  bade 
him  welcome.  In  the  course  of  the  night  we  were  awakened  by  the 
cries  of  the  boy ;  and,  hastening  to  the  apartment  of  the  aged  savage, 
found  him  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death.  He  had  barely  time  to 
inform  my  father  that  he  was  a  chief  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and 
that,  accompanied  by  this  lad,  his  son,  was  on  his  way  to  visit  a 
distant  tribe,  whom  he  had  been  attacked  with  the  illness  which  was 
now  producing  his  death.  He  entreated  my  father  to  protect  his 
son  until  means  could  be  taken  to  send  him  to  his  tribe,  which  was 
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far  distant ;  and,  on  receiving  the  promise,  he  expired.  The  young 
Indian  showed  so  much  gratitude  and  affection,  that,  after  waiting  a 
length  of  time  for  some  one  to'  claim  him,  my  father,  who  was  a 
widower,  and  I  his  only  child,  adopted  him.  Joscelyn,  the  name  we 
gave  him,  exhibited  frequent  evidences  of  the  most  daring  cemrage 
with  the  most  unbounded  love  for  us  both ;  and  saved  me  once  from 
drowning  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own  life.  With  an  art  he  had 
acquired  amongst  his  nation,  he  tattooed  on  my  breast  the  figure  of 
an  eagle,  with  the  names  of  Melancourt  and  Joscelyn,  surrounded  by 
a  chain  of  wampum."  Here  the  Virginian,  parting  his  garments, 
disclosed  to  Delancey,  by  the  aid  of  a  broad  pensile  of  silver  cast 
by  the  moon  rising  above  the  tree-tops,  the  representation  beautifully 
worked  upon  his  bosom. 

"  About  eight  years  ago ,"  resumed  Melancourt,  "  my  father  em- 
barked for  England,  taking  me  with  him,  leaving  Joscelyn  and  an 
old  family  servant  in  charge  of  his  dwelling ;  and  afler  a  Jong  and 
stormy  passage,  we  reached  the  mother  country.  His  intention  was 
to  make  a  short  visit,  but  circumstances  delayed  us  far  beyond  our 
time  ;  and  two  years  elapsed  before  we  again  returned  to  our  home 
in  Virginia.  Surprised  at  not  finding  Joscelyn  the  first  to  welcome 
us,  my  first  inquiries  were  of  him.  Our  old  domestic  informed  me, 
that  some  time  aflter  our  embarkation,  news  had  reached  them  that 
our  vessel  had  been  wrecked.  Joscelyn  gave  himself  up  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  despair  and  grief,  and  a  long  period  having  elapsed  with- 
out further  tidings  from  us,  one  morning  he  presented  himself  to  the 
old  servant,  dressed  in  his  native  garb,  bade  him  an  everlasting  adieu 
and  left  the  dwelling.  Since  then,  nothing  had  been  heard  of  him. 
My  father  and  myself  have  made  many  inquiries,  but  with  little 
effect,  except  floating  rumours  that  he  is  at  present  a  distinguished 
warrior,  if  not  a  chief,  of  one  of  the  tribes  about  the  Ohio.*' 

**  Quite  a  novel  relation,  upon  my  honour,"  said  Delancey. 
^fSuppose,  lieutenant,  you  were  to  meet  him  in  battle  in  these  wild 
fbrests." 

**  I  should  not  wonder,"  answered  Melancourt,  smiling ;  **  but  I  do 
not  think  I  should  know  him,  so  many  years  having  elapsed  since  I 
saw  him  last." 

Here  Melancourt  was  interrupted  by  a  terrific  shriek,  that  swelled 
through  the  forests  so  clear,  shrill,  and  piercing,  that  it  thrilled 
through  the  brains  of  the  young  soldiers,  so  as  almost  to  deafen 
their  faculties. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  that  ?"  ejaculated  Delancey,  starting  from  his 
lying  posture  to  his  feet,  and  placing  his  hands  to  hid  head. 

**  That  is  the  scream  of  what  we  natives  call  a  panther,"  an- 
swered Melancourt,  laughing. 
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**  Welly  if  your  woods  grow,  gocb  creatures  as  that,  I  would  rather 
be  excused  from  being  in  them  again  after  once  escaping.  Whew ! 
my  ears  ring  and  tingle  with  the  sound  yet." 

^  It  is  a  common  one  in  our  forests,"  returned  the  Virginian  ; 
'Misten  to  his  whining,"  as  broken  tones  came  from  the  darkness, 
succeeded  by  a  sudden  crash  ;  "  that  is  his  spring  to  some  lower 
branch.  Now  hold  your  breath  for  a  moment,  and  you  will  hear  the 
howl  of  a  wolf." 

Delancey  listened  intently,  and  borne  on  the  light  creeping  air- 
sighs,  came  a  long  mournful  sound,  rising  full  upon  the  ear,  and 
sinking  again  like  a  dyinv  echo.  This  tone  was  taken  up  by  an 
owl,  which,  shrouded  by  the  leaves,  commenced  his  jarring  seesaw, 
joined  by  a  whip-poor-will,  whistling  its  monotonous  notes  like  an 
anchorite  repeating  his  orisons  to  the  moon. 

**  Quite  a  forest  serenade,"  said  Delancey* 

^Well,  let  us  to  rest,"  cried  Melancourt;  ^'tbe  sentinels  are 
posted  I  see,  and  more  of  them  too  than  usual ;  that  shows  a  little 
more  caution  in  our  general  at  any  rate." 

So  saying,  the  two  friends  left  their  position  for  one  nearer  the 
glade,  and  within  the  circle  formed  by  the  baggage-waggons  and 
pieces  of  artillery,  where  the  troops  were  reposing  on  their  arms, 
with  the  rich  grass  for  their  pillows  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  for 
their  canopy.  Selecting  a  mound  of  soft  moss,  and  stretching  their 
watch-coats  over  it,  the  youths  composed  themselves  for  sleep.  In  a 
short  space  the  scene  was  silent,  except  the  sweet  and  continuous 
murmur  of  the  river  ripples—the  slumberous  sounds  of  the  numberless 
insects— now  and  then  the  pawing  of  some  restless  horse,  and  the 
clattering  of  a  weapon,  as  the  sleeper  turned  in  his  natural  couch, 
with  the  splendid  moon  throwing  her  silver  mantle  on  the  summits 
(f  the  forests,  and  darting  her  gleams  through  the  intercepting  trees, 
to  scatter  them  in  sprinlded  spots  and  broken  streaks  on  the  green 
surface  of  the  glade. 

The  clear  melody  of  the  brown  thresher,  the  American  lark,  was 
sounding  from  the  top  of  a  gigantic  pine  where  he  had  perched 
himself,  warUing  in  three  distinct  gradations  ;  now  in  a  low,  liquid 
tone,  then  rising  higher  and  fuller,  and  ending  in  a  clear,  shrill 
flourish,  and  the  gray  light  was  brightening  into  effulgence,  when  the 
reveille  rattled  through  the  forest,  and  each  soldier  sprang  from  his 
lair,  obediMit  to  the  summons. 

**  Up,  man,  up  !"  said  Melancourt  to  his  friend ;  ^  the  sunbeams 
will  be  dancing  in  your  eyes  if  you  lay  there  much  longer." 

^  Egad,"  said  Delancey,  with  a  yawn,  ^  that  cursed  drum  woke  me 
from  as  pleasant  a  dream  as  I  ever  had.  I  thought  I  was  in  Eng- 
land"-^'Officers,  to  your  post!"  commanded  the  stem  voice  of 
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Braddock ;  "  form  the  order  of  march  !"  and,  mounting  his  horse, 
with  Colonel  Washington  by  his  side,  the  whole  turned  towards  the 
Monongahela,  across  which  the  path  lay  towards  the  fort. 

So  much  difficulty  and  delay  were  experienced  in  crossing  the 
riyer,  that  the  sun  had  nearly  attained  his  meridian  before  the  army 
had  again  formed  in  regular  array. 

It  was  one  of  those  brilliant  days  that  sometimes  beams  from  the 
forehead  of  the  all-powerful  and  immaculate  Essence  to  brighten  his 
footstool  with  beauty.  Clouds  of  the  most  delicate  and  pearly 
whiteness  floated  gently  through  a  sky  of  softened  azure,  and  wafted 
sometimes  across  the  sun's  disc,  streamed  over  it  like  veils  with 
fringes  of  glittering  silver. 

At  intervals  the  interminable  leaves  of  the  boundless  forest  would 
tremble  in  faint  stealing  sighs  of  wind,  as  though  the  air  was 
breathing  in  its  deep  and  regular  slumber.  The  tall  shads  of  the 
trees  reared  their  arches  and  roofs  of  foliage  in  a  silence,  majestic 
from  the  grandeur  of  the  scale  in  which  Nature  was  exhibited. 

As  the  troops  proceeded  over  the  wild  road  which  was  now  indi- 
cated by  '^  blazes"  on  the  huge  trunks,  now  choked  by  clumps  of 
laurel  and  small  saplings,  and  now  showing  faint  wheel-marks,  the 
brown  carpet  of  withered  leaves  which  had  covered  the  earth  gave 
place  to  long  grass,  while  the  thickets  became  denser  and  more  fre- 
quent. 

The  broad  edges  of  shadow  lay  on  the  moss-mounds  that  swelled 
the  surface  of  the  road,  and  darkened  the  snake-like  roots  that  thrust 
themselves  out  from  the  border  of  forest  on  either  side. 

"  How  far  should  you  think,  Colonel,  we  were  from  Du  Quesne?" 
inquired  Braddock  of  his  companion. 

**  About  seven  miles,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,"  answered 
Washington.  «<  Is  it  not  best  now  to  send  the  Virginia  riflemen  in 
advance?" 

**  No,  no.  Colonel  Washington,  there  is  no  danger  of  an  attack, 
and  his  Majesty's  regulars  shall  give  place  to  none." 

While  this  conversation  was  proceeding,  Melancourt  was  march- 
ing by  the  side  of  his  friend,  and  expatiating  on  his  favourite  beau- 
ties of  forest  scenes. 

'<  Is  not  this  as  lovely  as  any  in  your  native  England,  Delaocey  7 
Observe  that  tall  maple,  lifting  its  leafy  mass  like  a  Gothic  roof  with 
the  broken  sunshine  sprinkled  in  golden  dots  on  its  leaves.  Do  you 
see  that  startled  partridge  in  the  spot  of  light  dropped  from  the 
crooked  branches  of  yon  birch,  swelling  its  mottled  breast  and 
stretching  its  long  neck  as  if  too  frightened  to  fly  ?  Hark !  there  it 
whirrs  away.  We  are  treading  on  grass  as  soft  and  green  as  velvet, 
and  the  very  musket  of  that  soldier  has  trailed  over  a  spot  perfectly 
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starred  with  violets.  What  a  wall  of  foliage  on  each  side  too,  De- 
lancey ;  and  yon  hovering  hawk  seems  a  dark  spot  on  the  cloud 
hanging  over  that  pine  like  a  snow  flake.  Here  is  a  place  so  open 
you  can  see  the  grasshopper  springing,  and  there  is  a  thicket  that  a 
wren  could  harkly  penetrate  ;  ha !"  ejaculated  he,  as  he  fixed  his 
gaze  on  a  thick  clustering  bush. 

**  What's  the  matter  now,  Melancourt  ?"  asked  Delancey. 

**  I  declare  to  you,"  whispered  the  Virginian,  **  I  saw  the  gleam 
of  an  eye  from  yonder  thicket." 

**  Pshaw !  man,"  said  his  friend,  ^  it  was  only  some  rabbit  look- 
ing with  astonishment  at  our  red  coats  and  muskets." 

**  Perhaps  so,"  rejoined  Melancourt,  doubtingly  ;  **  but  I  wiU  to 
my  post  in  the  contingency  of  an  attack." 

He  had  barely  rejoined  his  company  when  the  air  was  rent  with 
loud  wild  sounds,  louder  and  wilder  than  the  shrieks  of  a  thousand 
famished  eagles — sounds  that  made  the  hearts  of  the  boldest  trembloy 
so  indicative  were  they  of  ferocity  and  blood  ;  and  with  the  terrific 
war-whoops  from  bush,  from  tree,  and  waving  grass,  came  a  terrific 
crash  ;  the  sharp  tone  of  the  rifle  and  the  full  ring  of  the  musket 
blended  in  one  fearful  simultaneous  discharge.  Down  dropped  the 
soldiers,  like  leaves  of  Autumn  beneath  the  roaring  hail-stones,  while 
higher  and  fiercer  pealed  the  whoops,  and  thicker  and  faster  echoed 
the  reports ;  and  from  the  forest  in  front  and  on  either  side  rushed 
fiery,  and  smoking,  and  whistling  death. 

Bewildered  and  panic-struck,  the  regulars  composing  the  van  of 
the  army  recoiled  back  upon  the  main  body,  where  Braddock,  un<« 
daunted,  supplying  by  courage  what  he  lacked  in  prudence,  was 
vainly  endeavouring  to  form  his  broken  files,  momentarily  falling 
beneath  the  deadly  bullets  of  the  invisible  foe.  **  Form,  men,  form  I" 
shouted  he,  as  he  gallopped  among  his  soldiers,  when  a  shot  struck 
his  steed,  which,  springing  with  a  convulsive  motion,  fell  headlong 
to  the  earth.  It  required  but  a  moment's  lapse  for  the  General  to 
catch  another  from  among  the  many  scouring  around  riderless,  and 
he  was  again  vainly  endeavouring  to  stem  the  torrent  of  havoc, 
confusion,  and  dismay. 

«<  Form !  form !"  shouted  he  continually,  his  voice  rising  above 
the  cries,  groans,  and  whoopings  of  the  fight.  ^  Does  he  think  it 
parade  day  ?"  muttered  a  grim  old  sergeant,  **  that  he  orders  us  to 
form  amongst  a  legion  of  yelling  devils  that  we  can't  see  ?" 

At  this  junction  Colonel  Washington  gallopped  up  to  the  Vir- 
ginia troops,  who  were  using  their  rifles  wherever  the  gushes  of 
smoke  from  the  bushes  betokened  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and 
ordered  each  to  his  cover.  Hitherto  the  assailants  had  been  con- 
cealed ;  but,  elated  by  their  success,  wild  countenances  were  now 
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glancing  abovo  the  thickets,  with  here  and  there  the  plumed  cap  of 
a  Frenchman ;  and  with  a  burst  of  war-whoops,  the  whole  band 
bounded  from  their  ambush  full  upon  the  disordered  ranks  of  the 
English  soldiery.  Then  it  was  that  the  rifles  of  Virginia  did  good 
service,  as  they  poured  each  from  his  shelter  a  destructive  fire,  fully 
attested  by  the  fall  of  many  a  savage  foe. 

Melancourt,  from  behind  the  tree  where  he  had  posted  himself, 
had  just  discharged  his  weapon,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  tall  form  of  an  Indian  warrior,  with  an  eagle's  plume  streaming 
over  his  head,  by  the  activity  and  courage  he  displayed.  Now 
crouching  with  his  pointed  rifle,  now  leaping  with  his  brandished 
tomahawk,  he  distributed  death  wherever  he  appeared.  '*  He  fights 
more  like  a  demon  than  a  man,"  whispered  one  of  his  men  to  ano« 
ther.  At  this  instant  the  young  Virginian  saw  Braddock  dashing 
amongst  the  struggling  throng,  and  the  Indian  taking  deliberate  aim 
at  his  person ;  the  next,  and  the  form  of  the  General  sunk  from  his 
horse  and  disappeared  in  the  wild  surges  of  the  desperate  conflict. 
Then  commenced  the  flight  of  the  soldiery.  In  vain  Washington 
endeavoured  to  arrest  the  backward  rush ;  in  vain  with  his  own 
hand  he  wheeled  one  of  the  pieces  of  artillery,  and  woke  its  thunder 
upon  the  shouting  and  triumphant  foe.  Speeding  with  the  impetu- 
osity  of  fear,  the  army  fled  towards  the  Monongahela  to  seek  shelter 
on  its  opposite  shore. 

Melancourt  had  again  emptied  his  rifle,  and  was  about  joimng  in 
the  indiscriminate  retreat,  when  his  eye  once  more  caught  the  figoie 
of  the  Indian  before-mentioned  engaged  in  a  desperate  hand  to 
hand  conflict  with  a  British  officer,  whom  he  discovered  at  a  glance 
to  be  Delancey ;  the  latter  with  his  sword,  and  the  former  with  his 
tomahawk. 

To  cast  his  useless  weapon  aside,  whirl  his  sabre  from  its  sheath 
and  bound  to  the  spot,  was  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  Virginian. 

A  single  leap  would  have  placed  him  at  the  side  of  his  friend,  but 
at  that  instant  the  tomahawk  made  a  glittering  sweep,  and  Delan- 
cey fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  Melancourt  with  the  weapon  buried  deep 
in  his  temple.  The  young  officer  heard  the  Indian's  yell  of  triumph, 
and  saw  the  gleam  of  his  rolling  and  fiery  eyes  as  he  clutched  his 
knife  and  bent  back  his  form  for  a  spring  upon  his  new  antagonist ; 
hat  as  he  bounded  forward,  Melancourt,  with  a  rapid  thrust,  plunged 
hb  sword  into  the  tawny  breast  of  the  savage.  The  spot  had  in  a 
measure  been  screened  from  sight ;  but  a  near  burst  of  war-whoops 
meeting  the  ear  of  the  Virginian,  he  perceived  a  large  band  of  In- 
dians advancing  upon  him,  and  taking  a  last  look  of  his  friend,  he 
mingled  with  the  retreating  crowds  which  were  seeking  safety  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Monongahela. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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CHAPTBS  Vm. 

Rgtrospeetiaw—An  interview  and  its  consequences* 
"  Bald  disjointed  chat." — Shakspeare, 

I  ALLiTBED  in  the  last  chapter  to  the  motives  which  had  actuated 
my  conduct  during  the  singular  scene  described  therein.  The 
events  from  which  those  motives  spring  I  will  now  recapitulate  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

Some  strange  things  had  happened  near  the  scenes  of  my  early 
home  during  the  short  eighteen  months  which  had  rolled  over  since 
I  left  it.  Els^,  my  first  boyish  love,  had  become  the  bride  of 
another--of  one  far  beneath  her  condition  in  life  ;  of  one,  too,  whom 
she  could  never  have  loved — could  never  have  thought  a  moment  of 
marrying,  if  some  underhand  influence  had  not  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  her  destiny.  Jocelyn,  in  a  word,  was  said  to  have  made  up 
the  match,  and  there  were  strange  and  horrible  surmises  afloat  at  the 
time  that  he  had  urged  this  uncongenial  union  upon  the  poor  girl  in 
order  to  conceal  the  loss  of  honour,  of  which  his  villany  had  robbed 
her.  I  had  never  tried  to  fathom  the  story— -I  have  never  since 
attempted  it.  A  stain  had  come  over  the  brightest  tissue  of  my 
memory,  and  I  cared  not  to  know  how  dark  or  how  deep  might  be 
its  dye  ;  enough  for  me  that  the  damned  spot  was  there,  and  that 
no  eflTort  of  mine  could  wash  it  out.  But  I  longed  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  that  gentle  and  ill-fated  girl ;  and  I  determined,  if  it  could 
be  done  without  involving  her  name  or  her  fame,  that  her  seducer 
should  account  to  me  for  the  ruin  he  had  wrought.  .There  was 
then,  therefore,  more  of  eagerness  than  of  anxiety  in  the  emotions 
with  which  I  waited  to  hear  from  him  in  the  morning. 

But  the  hour  of  that  heartless  libertine  had  not  yet  come ;  and  I, 
by  some  strange  fatality,  was  destined  to  find  him  who  had  darkened 
the  past  to  me,  still  clouding  my  onward  career :  the  trail  of  the 
serpent  was  doomed  again  and  again  to  cross  my  path  in  life,  but  it 
was  for  another  heel  than  mine  to  crush  the  monster  at  the  last. 
Jocelyn,  though  I  verily  believe  him  as  brave  a  villain  us  ever  lived 
without  a  conscience— and  your  smooth-faced  healthy  looking 
scoundrels  are  only  such  because  they  are  not  troubled  with  such  an 
inconvenience-^was  like  most  sensualists,  too  fond  of  life  to  peril  it 
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in  a  qaarrel  which  might  be  avoided,  and  which,  however  saccessful 
in  its  issue,  could  not  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  enjoyments  by  re- 
moving an  obstacle  from  his  path. 

I  was  scarcely  awake  in  the  morning  before  there  was  a  rap  at 
my  chamber  door,  and  my  cousin,  with  a  free  jaunty  air,  entered 
my  room. 

**  Well,  Washington,"  he  cried,  **  I'm  devilish  glad  we've  found 
each  other  out  in  this  big  city,  though  the  greeting  you  gave  me 
last  night  was  none  of  the  kindest.  Now  don't  apologise,  my  dear 
fellow  ;  I  know  it  was  only  one  of  those  ebullitions  which  all  young 
fencers  are  liable  to  in  the  heat  of  the  sport*  By  the  way,  you 
hold  a  capital  foil.  I'faith  it  fairly  peeled  the  skin  from  my  pomum 
adami,^^  added  he,  putting  his  fingers  to  his  ^hroat,  and  laughing 
good-naturedly  as  he  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  and  com- 
menced poking  the  fire  with  the  most  superlatively  at-home  air. 
*^  Ah !  a  bust  of  Bony,  eh  ?  glad  am  I  that  that  grizzly  old  sabreur 
of  his  was  not  your  antagonist  last  night.  He'd  have  had  you  out 
at  six  this  morning  for  such  a  coup  as  I  swallowed,  to  a  dead  cer- 
tainty ;  nay,  nay,  don't  say  any  thing  about  it,  cousin  of  mine,  but 
dress,  and  I'll  breakfast  with  you,  and  we'll  have  a  talk  about  old 
times  or  the  town,  whichever  you  choose,"  dec.  dec. 

In  this  rattle-pated  way  did  Jocelynrun  on,  leaving  me  no  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  in  a  word,  until  so  many  subjects  of  conversation 
intervened  that  it  was  impossible  to  revert  to  that  one  in  particular 
which  was  unquestionably  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  both  us.  I 
will  confess  that  the  art  of  my  cousin  duped  me  for  the  time  com- 
pletely,  and  made  me  doubt  whether  one  capable  of  such  mag- 
nanimity could  really  have  played  the  ungenerous  and  depraved 
part  he  was  said  to  have  acted  toward  the  unfortunate  ward  of  his 
father.  The  reader  will  remember,  that  at  that  time  I  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  world,  except  through  the  medium  of  books,  whose 
teaching  is  worse  than  none,  so  far  as  it  initiates  us  into  character ; 
leaving  the  mind  to  theorise,  where  it  ought  to  content  itself  with 
observing  and  inducing  the  building  up  of  systems  instead  of  the 
collection  of  facts.  Jocelyn  resembled  no  villain  of  which  the 
books  that  I  had  read  furnished  a  counterpart,  and  therefore  I  could 
not  fathom  his  iniquity.  Unlike  lago,  and  his  various  copies 
in  the  works  of  fiction,  he  was  bad,  not  from  the  predominance  of 
vicious  passions,  but  from  the  total  absence  of  any  one  governing 
good  one.  There  was  no  jarring  in  the  elements  of  his  moral  con- 
stitution, but  an  utter  want  of  the  qualities  which  are  a  check  upon 
depraved  impulses :  a  hiatus  which,  however  to  be  deplored  by 
others,  still  left  him  at  peace  with  himself.  The  new  science  of 
phrenology  can  perhaps  best  explain  such  idiosyncracies« 
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It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  young,  inexperienced,  and  of 
a  social  disposition,  I  was  in  a  measure  carried  away  by  the  off- 
hand address  of  my  cousin.  We  breakfasted  and  dined  together 
that  day,  Jocelyn  calling  for  me  again  at  three  o'clock,  and  re- 
fusing to  take  any  denial,  as  I  endeavoured  to  avoid  accompanying 
him  to  his  hotel.  We  sat  long  after  dinner  ;  the  last  loiterer  at  the 
public  table  disappeared,  and  my  cousin  ordering  a  fourth  bottle  of 
Madeira  with  some  segars  to  his  room,  we  adjourned  thither  and 
commenced  a  new  session. 

*'  Well,  Washington,"  said  he,  filling  my  glass  as  we  established 
ourselves  by  the  fire,  ^  here  we  are  comfortably  together,  and  it's 
only  strange  that  we  have  not  before  met.  What,  in  the  name  of 
all  that's  beautiful,  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  that  I  should 
not  have  seen  you  anywhere  ?  You  brought  letters,  I  suppose  ;  you 
visit,  eh  j" 

^  Not  in  the  gay  world.  I  know  but  few  families,  and  as  yet  I 
have  seen  but  little  of  them." 

**  The  less  the  better,  perhaps.  Society  is  at  best  a  bore,  and  I 
can  introduce  you  to  some  friends  who  will  make  your  time  pass 
more  agreeably  than  any  you  can  meet  in  the  beau  monde." 

**  I  care  very  little  about  extending  my  acquaintance  at  present ; 
I  would  rather  employ  my  time  now  in  fitting  myself  for  the  world, 
where  I  shall  shortly  have  to  make  my  own  way." 

^' Ah !  you  are  forming  yourself  on  Chesterfield's  plan,  eh  ?  cram- 
ming till  one  and  twenty,  with  the  expectation  of  being  able  then 
to  cut  books  altogether,  and  make  men,  henceforth,  your  study.  The 
old  courtier's  patent  method  of  making  a  man  of  the  world,  did  not, 
as  you  know,  succeed,  and  trust  me  it  never  will.  If  you  would  make 
any  thing  of  a  character,  mind  and  manners  must  be  nurtured  simul- 
taneously, and  developed  in  due  proportion.  You  must  mingle  the 
study  of  books  and  men  in  your  youth,  and  not  cultivate  one  faculty, 
not  exercise  one  intellectual  muscle  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  or 
you  will  have  a  left-handed  understanding  all  your  life*" 

^  I  grant  your  greater  experience  in  these  things,  Jocelyn,"  an- 
swered  I,  **  but  your  illustration  does  not  convince  me  that  I  am 
wrong.  I  regard  youth  as  a  season  merely  of  preparation  and  study, 
a  time  to  lay  up  materiel  to  be  shaped  and  used  afterward.  What 
makes  our  young  men  so  raw  and  jejune  in  all  their  views  of  things, 
but  their  mode  of  education?  A  system— or  rather  a  want  of 
system,  teaches  them  in  this  country  to  think  for  themselves  be- 
fore they  know  any  thing  of  Xie  lights  of  others — ^to  exercise  their 
minds  before  they  have  any  thing, for  them  to  act  upon — ^to  use 
their  judgments  without  hesitation  at  a  period  when  the  imagina- 
tion  is  most  active— and  to  speculate  and  theorize  with  a 
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freedom  upon  the  gravest  and  moat  important  matters.  What 
but  this  gives  its  sting  to  the  sneer  of  the  European,  when  he  caUs 
us  a  half-educated  people  ?" 

<<And  what  but  this,"  he  answered,  '^  what  but  this  bold  grap. 
pling  of  the  intellect  with  every  thing  that  is^  brought  within  its 
reach  in  the  season  of  its  vigour ;  what  but  this  ready  adaptation 
of  the  mind  to  all  things  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  pliant,  gives 
our  countrymen  that  suppleness,  not  to  say  vigour  of  intellect, 
which,  I  am  ready  to  uphold,  they  exhibit  above  all  other  peo|^  7 
What—" 

^  Certainly,"  interrupted  I ;  <<  it  is  the  very  thing  to  make  them  a 
nation  of  intellectual  harlequins ;  but  the  mental  fibre  that  is  thus 
produced,  however  elastic,  is  not  likely  to  be  either  healthy  or 
strong.  It  is  a  fungous  growth,  which  has  no  more  stamina  than 
the  spongy  wood  of  the  swamp  ash  when  compared  to  the  close 
grain  of  its  mountain  brother.  Moral  force  must  be  the  true  basis 
of  all  intellectual  superiority." 

**  Moral  fiddlesticks ! — ^pardon  me— -but  who  the  devil  has  innoea- 
lated  you  with  this  pedantry,  Washington?  This  is  the  age  of 
expediency,  not  of  principle ;  and  unless  you  mean  to  preach  an  in. 
tellectual  crusade,  you  must  not  try  and  be  deeper  than  those  around 
you.  The  world  has  grown  wise^  and  finds  it  can  live  as  comfort, 
ably  in  a  stuccoed  palace  as  in  one  of  marble ;  and  why  waste  a 
lifetime  in  digging  foundations  for  one  of  the  latter  when  at  last 
you  will  only  rear  walls  of  brick  and  mortar  upon  them  7  The  esse 
qjoam  wdcri  is  a  motto  now  always  read  backward,  and  quackery,  so 
long  an  art,  has  been  raised  into  the  dignity  of  a  science*  But 
come,  finish  that  bottle,  and  we'll  look  in  at  the  theatre." 

Cooke  was  playing  Richard  for  his  benefit  at  the  Park  that  night, 
and  a  large  and  fashionable  audience  was  of  course  assembled  upon 
the  occasion.  The  interior  of  this  establishment  was  somewhat 
difierently  arranged  before  it  was  burned  down  of  late  years.  The 
stage  boxes  on  either  side  were  partitioned  ofi*  from  the  others  by  a 
screen,  painted  or  hung  with  crimson,  and  having  a  large  oval 
mirror  in  the  centre  to  relieve  its  heavy  appearance.  I  had  hardly 
taken  my  seat  upon  one  of  the  back  benches  of  the  dress  circle,  and 
was  gazing  intently  upon  Cooke,  who  was  making  one  of  his  pecu- 
liar exits — shaking  his  forefinger  as  if  at  some  object  behind  the 
ficenes— when,  as  my  eye  followed  his  retiring  figure  to  the  extreme 
side  of  the  stage,  I  caught  a  face  reflected  in  one  of  these  mirrors 
which  excited  in  me  the  strongest  interest  I  was  at  fijrst  a  little 
bewildered  by  its  beautiful  features,  and  though  certain  they  were 
known  to  me,  it  was  some  moments  before  I  could  identify  their 
possessor,  whom  I  was  at  last  fiiJly  satisfied  was  no  other  than  the 
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beroine  of  my  steam  boat  adventure  described  in  the  third  chapter 
of  these  mempirs.  I  have  hitherto  omitted  to  mention  how  it  hap- 
pened that  I  had  not  followed  up  an  acquaintance  so  propitiously 
begun  ;  but  the  fact  is,  a  very  simple  ocGurrence-<-the  loss  of  the 
card  containing  her  address  in  the  street  encounter  soon  after  I 
landed  in  New. York — ^had  put  it  completely  out  of  my  power*  I 
had,  however,  thought  frequently  of  her  in  the  meantime,  and  so 
pleased  was  I  at  now  finding  myself  thus  accidentally  near  her,  that 
the  crowded  state  of  the  theatre  alone  prevented  me  from  instantly 
approaching  and  claiming  her  acquaintance.  In  the  mean  time  as 
I  sat  fixedly  gazing  upon  the  lady  in  the  hope  of  catching  her  eye 
and  exchanging  a  glance  of  recognition,  my  eagerness  to  make 
myself  known  received  a  slight  check  fi>om  a  circumstance  which 
struck  me  rather  unpleasantly.  Jocelyn's  eye  was  fixed  upon  the 
mirror  in  which  her  face  was  reflected  as  she  sat  with  her  back 
toward  us,  and  scarcely  a  minute  passed  before  I  saw  them  exchange 
a  significant  smile,  which  sufficiently  intimated  the  most  familiar 
acquaintance.  Neither  of  them  changed  their  position  or  intimated 
any  surprise  when  their  glances  met ;  but,  surveying  each  other 
calmly  in  the  mirror,  the  lady  repaid  a  familiar  and  patronizing 
nod  on  the  part  of  my  cousin  with  the  submissive  smile  of  one  who 
valued  his  countenance  and  approval.  His  approval! — ^Good 
heavens !"  exclaimed  I,  mentally,  with  a  degree  of  pique  I  would 
scarcely  acknowledge  to  myself;  ^  are  the  whole  sex  demented,  that 
the  opinion  of  Jecelyn  is  so  dear  to  them  T  Why  should  a  girl  of 
fashion  like  that  return  his  easy  nod  with  a  smile  and  a  bow  such 
as  a  prince  might  be  content  to  awaken,  or  a  bashaw  to  exact  from 
his  favourites.  Jocelyn,''  said  I,  aloud,  turning  to  him  abruptly, 
**  introduce  me  to  that  pretty  woman  yon  are  nodding  to*'* 

**  The  very  object  for  which  I  brought  you  here,"  he  replied ; 
<*  you  know  who  she  is  I  suppose?  you've  heard  her  sing  at  the 
concerts." 

«  Neither." 

^  What !  never  heard  of  Mrs.  G  Calanthe,  as  her  friends  call 

her  7  Well,  she  makes  her  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  to- 
night, singing  incog,  in  the  chorus  preparatory  to  an  engagement 
which  P  e  has  promised  her  conditionally.  I  assure  you  you 
will  be  delighted  if  we  can  get  a  seat  where  you  can  hear  some  of 
her  notes.  Her  place  is  on  the  O.  P.  side  of  the  stage,  as  I  learnt 
at  rehearsal  the  other  day,  and  we  must  manage  to  get  in  A's  box." 

The  curtain  fell  on  the  first  piece,  and  the  subject  of  our  conver- 
sation,  who  appeared  to  be  attended  only  by  a  well-dressed  servant, 
was  handed  from  her  seat  by  the  stage  manager,  or  some  other  gen- 
tleman who  came  from  behind  the  scenes  for  the  purpose.    Jocelyn 
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in  the  meantime  had  secured  admission  for  both  of  us  in  the  south 
orchestra  box ;  and  as  the  opera  proceeded,  **  Calanth^  "  in  due  time 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  Incledon,  during  his  first  yisit  to  this 
country,  had  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  her  vocal  powers ; 
and  though  no  judge  of  musical  execution  myself,  yet  never  did  I 
he&r  any  thing  so  sweet  and  thrilling  as  the  voice  of  that  woman* 
Byron  has  since  said,  that 

"  The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  quiver's  choice 
An  ari-ow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice.'' 

Had  the  couplet  been  written  then,  there  was  no  human  being  to 
whom  it  could  more  perfectly  apply  than  to  Calanthd.  There  was  a 
reedy  richness  in  her  tones — an  arrowy  flight  of  bird«like  warbUng* 
that  seemed  to  bear  her  very  spirit  up,  and  waft  the  soul  of  the  lis- 
tener along  with  it. 

Yet  not  in  singing  alone,  but  in  every  shade  of  conversation, 
whether  serious  or  light,  that  mellow  and  matchless  voice  carried  an 
irresistible  charm  with  it.  I  hung  upcm  every  word  that  she  uttered 
at  the  supper  table-*for  Jocelyn  had  introduced  her,  and  we  drove 
home  to  her  lodgings  from  the  theatre  together.  I  drank  in  her  most 
trivial  remark  as  if  fraught  with  point  or  feeling ;  and  though  inter* 
nally  chagrined  that  she  did  not  allude  to  the  old  claim  upon  her  ac- 
quaintance, which  it  did  not  become  me  to  press,  I  yielded  up  my 
whole  soul  for  the  tidSe  to  her  fascinations.  Long  and  ardently  did 
I  gaze  upon  her  plastic  and  eloquent  features— upon  her  full  but 
exquisitely  moulded  form ;  and  when  the  waning  night  warned  us 
to  leave  the  sorceress  to  her  repose,  I  bore  away  with  me  an  impres- 
sion that  was  long  to  trouble  mine. 

I  am  now  coming  to  a  part  of  my  memoirs  over  which  selfJove 
would  prompt  me  to  draw  a  veil ;  but  bearing  in  mind  the  motto  I 
have  chosen  for  these  volumes,'*'  I  shall  not  shield  this  part  of  my 
career  from  scrutiny — ^I  shall  .boldly  dissect  my  own  life  and  con- 
duct, in  order  that  the  latter  may  serve  to  warn  him  that  standeth  to 
take  heed  lest  he  fall ;  and  that  the  moral  of  the  former  may  holdout 
the  blessed  hope  of  retrieval  to  him  that  hath  fiUlen. 

*  There  is  a  Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends  rough  hew  them  how  we  will. 

Shakspeare.  (See  chap.  1.) 

{7b  be  anUitmed,) 
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Lockkart^M  Life  of  ScoU^  {Aefarsl  hdlfvdume,)    Carey^  Lea  atid 
Blanchard. 

The  whole  work,  to  be  published  in  monthly  parts  or  half-Tolumes,  will  form 
three  complete  toU.  8yo.,  and  find  its  place  in  every  library,  public  and  priTate, 
in  the  United  States.  The  subject  of  the  memoir,  the  greatest  literary  genius 
that  has  appeared  since  the  days  of  Shakspeare ;  and  the  peculiar  qualifications  of 
the  biographer,  his  son-in-law,  conspire  to  render  it  a  work  of  the  deepest  interest ; 
and,  as  such,  it  will  be  sought  after  with  avidity.  We  shall  have  much  pleasure 
in  examining  it  more  at  length  hereafter,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  following  ex- 
tracts will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Lockhart  treats 
his  subject. 

THE  BOTBOOD  OP  SCOTT. 

/*  Edinboigb,  Satuiday  nigbt,  15ch  of  tbe  gloomy  month  when  the  people  of  Englaad  hsnf  sad 

drown  tnemielvM. 

«  *  «  *  *  *  cf  I  i^t  njgi,^  supped  in  Mr.  Walter  Scott's.  He  has  the 
most  extraordinary  genius  of  a  boy  I  ever  saw.  He  was  reading  a  poem  to  his 
mother  when  I  went  in.  I  made  him  read  on ;  it  was  the  description  of  a  ship- 
wreck. His  passion  rose  with  the  storm.  He  lifted  his  eyes  and  hands.  '  There^s 
the  mast  gone,'  says  he ;  *  crash  he  goes ! — they  will  all  perish !'    After  his  agi- 


of  his  observations  was, '  How  strange  it  is  that  Adam,  just  new  come  into  the 
world,  should  know  every  thing — ^that  must  be  tbe  poet's  fancy/  savs  he.  But 
when  he  was  told  he  was  created  perfect  by  God,  he  instantly  yielded.  When 
taken  to  bed  last  night,  he  told  his  aunt  he  liked  that  lady.  '  What  lady  V  says 
she.  '  Why,  Mrs.  Cockbum :  for  I  think  she  is  a  virtuoso,  like  myself.'  '  Dear 
Walter,'  says  aunt  Jennv, '  wnat  is  a  virtuoso  V  *  Don't  ye  know  1  Why,  it's 
one  who  wishes  and  will  know  every  thing.' — Now,  sir,  you  will  think  this  a  very 
silly  story.  Pray,  what  age  do  you  suppose  this  boy  to  be  1  Name  it  now, 
before  I  tell  you.  Why,  twelve  or  fourteen.  No  such  thing ;  he  is  not  quite  six 
years  old.  He  has  a  lame  l6g,  for  which  he  was  a  year  at  Bath,  and  has  ac- 
quired the  perfect  English  accent,  which  he  has  not  lost  since  he  came,  and  he 
reads  like  a  Garrick.    You  will  allow  this  an  uncommon  exotic' 

"  Some  particulars  in  Mrs.  Cockbum's  account  appear  considerably  at  vari- 
ance with  what  Sir  Walter  has  told  us  respecting  his  own  boyish  proficiency — 
especially  in  the  article  of  pronunciation.  On  that  last  head,  however^  Mrs. 
Cockbum  was  not,  probably,  a  vary  accurate  judge :  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
if  at  this  early  period  he  had  acquured  any  thing  which  could  be  justly  described 
as  an  English  accent,  he  soon  lost,  and  never  again  recovered,  wnat  he  had  thus 
gained  from  his  short  residence  in  Bath.  In  after  life  his  pronunciaiion  of 
words,  considered  separately,  was  seldom  much  different  from  that  of  a  well- 
educated  JSnglishman  of  his  time ;  but  he  used  many  words  in  a  sense  which 
belonged  to  Scotland  not  to  England,  and  the  tone  and  accent  remained  broadly 
Scotch,  though,  unless  in  the  &rrj  which  no  doubt  smacked  of  the  country  bor- 
dering on  Northumberland,  there  was  no  pravincuU  peculiarity  about  his  utter- 
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anoe.  He  had  strong  powers  of  mimicry— could  talk  with  a  peasant  quite  in  his 
own  style,  and  frequently  in  general  society  introduced  rustic  paloiSj  northern, 
southern,  or  midlsuod,  with  great  truth  and  effect ;  but  these  things  were  inlaid 
dramatically,  or  playfully,  upon  his  narrative.  His  exquisite  taste  in  this  matter 
was  not  less  remarkable  m  nis  conversation  than  in  the  prose  of  his  Scotch 

novels. 

"  Another  lady,  nearly  connected  with  the  Keiths  of  Ravelstone,  has  a  lively 
recollection  of  young  Walter,  when  paying  a  visit  much  about  the  same  period 
to  his  kind  relation,  the  mistress  of  that  picturesque  old  mansion,  which  furnished 
him  in  after  days  with  many  of  the  features  of  his  Tully-Veolan,  and  whose 
venerable  gardens,  with  their  massive  hedgeaof  yew  and  holly,  he  always  con- 
sidered as  the  ideal  of  the  art.  The  lady,  whose  letter  I  have  now  before  me, 
says  she  distinctly  remembers  the  sickly  boy  sittins  at  the  gate  of  the  house  with 
his  attendant,  when  a  poor  mendicant  approeushed,  old  and  woe-begone,  to  claim  the 
charity  which  none  asked  ibr  in-  vain  at  Ravelstone.  When  the  man  was  retir- 
ing, the  servant  remarked  to  Walter  that  he  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Providence 
for  having  placed  him  above  the  want  and  misery  he  had  been  contemplating. 
'  The  child  looked  up  with  a  half  wistful,  half  incredulous  expression,' — and  said 
Homer  was  a  beggar !  How  do  you  know  that  1  said  the  other— Why ,  don't  you 
remember,  answered  the  little  Virtuoso, — that 

*  Seven  Romai  tMea  ■trove  for  Homer  dead, 
TJuougb  wbicti  the  liviag  Homer  begfed  bis  hnai  V 

"  The  lady  smiled  at  the '  Roman  cities,' — but  already 

*  Each  blank  In  faithlem  memory  void 
The  poet*!  glowing  thought  Mpidled. 

"  Tt  was  in  this  same  year,  1777,  that  he  spent  some  time  at  Prestonpans; 
made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Greoree  Constable,  the  original  of  his  Monk- 
barns  ;  explored  the  field  where  ColonelGardiner  received  his  death- wound,  under 
the  learned  guidance  of  Dainty ;  and  marked  the  spot  *  where  the  grass  grew 
long  and  green,  distinguishmg  it  from  the  rest  of  the  field,'  above  t£e  grave  of 
poor  Balmawhapple. 

"  His  uncle  Thomas,  whom  I  have  described  as  I  saw  him  in  extreme  old  age 
at  Monklaw,  had  the  management  of  the  farm  affairs  at  Sandy-Knowe,  when 
Walter  returned  thither  from  Prestonpans ;  he  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  very 
fond  of  the  child.  Appearing,  on  his  return,  somewhat  strengthened,  his  uncle 
promoted  him  from  the  Cow-oailie's  shoulder  to  a  dwarf  of  the  Shetland  race,  not 
■o  large  as  many  a  Newfoundland  doe.  This  creature  walked  fireely  into  the 
house,  and  was  regularly  fed  from  the  boy's  hand.  He  soon  learned  to  sit  her 
well,  and  often  alarmed  aunt  Jenny,  by  canterine  over  the  rough  places  about 
the  tower.  In  the  evening  of  his  life,  when  he  hed  a  CTandchild  afflicted  with  an 
infirmity  akin  to  his  own,  he  provided  her  with  a  little  mare  of  the  same  breed, 
and  gave  her  the  name  oiMarioUj  in  memory  of  this  early  favourite. 

THB  AUTHOR  OF  WAVERLY  A  VOLUMTBBR. 

"  Among  the  common  tastes  which  served  to  knit  these  friends  together,  was 
their  love  of  horsemanship,  in  which,  as  in  all  other  manly  exercises,  Skene 
highly  excelled ;  and  the  fears  of  a  French  invasion  becoming  every  day  more 
serious,  their  thoughts  were  turned  with  corresponding  z-.al  to  the  project  of  or- 
ganf  ■         ^'  '      '  '    "     '      '     """    "      '      '     ..»       - 

has 
that 

to  serve  amongst  his  friends  on  foot,  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  rouse  the  spirit 
of  the  moss-trooper,  with  which  he  readily  inspired  all  who  possessed  the  means 
of  substituting  the  sabre  for  the  musket.' 

*'  On  the  14th  of  February,  1797,  these  friends  and  many  more  met  and  drew 
up  an  oflfer  to  serve  as  a  body  of  volunteer  cavalry  in  Scotland ;  which  offer,  be- 
ing transmitted  through  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Mid-Lothian, 
was  accepted  by  ^vemment.  The  organization  of  the  corps  proceeded  rapidly ; 
they  extended  their  offer  to  serve  in  any  part  of  the  island  in  case  of  actual  inva- 
sion; and  this  also  bein?  accepted,  the  whole  arrangement  was  shortly  com- 
pleted J  when  Charles  Af aitland,  Esq.  of  Rankeillor,  was  elected  Maior-Com- 
mandant;  rsir)  William  Rae  of  St.  Catharines,  Captain;  James  (fcrdon  of 
Oraxg,  and  George  Robinson  of  Clermiston,  Lieutenants  j  (Sir)  William  Forbe* 
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of  Pitoligo,  and  James  Skene  of  Rabislaw,  Comets ;  Walter  BeoCt,  Paimaster, 
Quartermaster,  and  Secretary ;  John  Adams,  Adjutant.  But  the  treble  duties 
thus  derolred  on  Scott  were  found  to  interfere  too  seTerely  with  his  other  aToca- 
tions,  and  Colin  Mackenzie  of  Portmore  reliered  him  soon  afterwards  from  those 
of  paymaster. 

" '  The  part  of  quartermaster/  says  Mr.  Skene, '  was  properly  selected  ibr  him, 
that  he  might  be  spared  the  rough  usage  of  the  ranks ;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
infirmity,  he  had  a  remarkably  firm  seat  on  horseback,  and  in  all  situations  a 
fearless  one :  no  fatigue  ever  seemed  too. much  for  him,  and  his  zeal  and  anima- 
tion served  to  sustain  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  corps,  while  his  ready  '  mot  k 
rire'  kept  up,  in  all,  a  degree  of  sood-humour  and  relish  for  the  service,  without 
which,  the  toil  and  privations  of  long  daUf  drills  would  not  easily  have  been 
submitted  to  by  such  a  body  of  eentiemen.  At  every  interval  of  exercise,  the 
order,  sU  at  ease,  was  the  signal  for  the  quartermaster  to  lead  the  squadron  to 
merriment ;  every  eye  was  intuitively  turned  on  *  Earl  Walter,'  as  he  was  fami- 
liarly called  by  his  associates  of  that  date,  and  his  ready  joke  seldom  failed  to 
raise  the  ready  laugh.  He  took  his  full  share  in  all  the  labours  and  duties  of  the 
corps,  had  the  highest  pride  in  its  progress  and  proficiency,  and  was  such  a  trooper 
himself,  as  only  a  very  powerful  firame  of  body  and  the  warmest  zeal  in  the 
cause  could  have  enabled  any  one  to  be.  But  his  habitual  good-humour  was  the 
great  charm ;  and  at  the  daily  mess  (for  we  all  dined  together  when  in  quarters) 
tnat  reifned  supreme.' 

*'  Earf  Walter's  first  charger,  by  the  way,  was  a  taU  and  powerful  animal 
named  Lsnore.  These  daily  drills  appear  to  have  been  persisted  in  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1797 ;  the  corps  spending  moreover  some  weeks  in  quar- 
ters at  Musselburgh.  The  majority  of  the  troop  having  professional  duties  to 
attend  to,  the  ordinary  hour  fi>r  drill  was  fiv^e  in  the  morning ;  and  when  we  re- 
flect, that  after  some  hours  of  hard  work  in  this  way,  Scott  had  to  produce  him- 
self regularly  in  the  Parliament  House  with  ^wn  and  wi^,  for  the  space  of  four 
or  five  nours  at  least,  while  his  chamber  practice,  though  still  humble,  was  on  the 
increase — and  that  he  had  found  a  plentiful  source  of  new  social  engagements  in 
his  troop  connections — it  certainly  could  have  excited  no  surprise  hul  his  literary 
studies  oeen  found  suffering  total  intermission  during  this  ousy  period.  That 
such  was  not  the  case,  however,  his  correspondence  tm  note-books  afford  ample 
evidenee." 

•COTT  iMD  OUnCISU. 

**  Shortly  after  the  complete '  Minstrelsy'  issued  from  the  press,  Scott  made 
Ids  first  appearance  as  a  reviewer.  The  EUinburig^h  Review  had  been  commenced 
in  Oi^ber^  1803,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  with 
whom,  dunne  his  short  residence  in  Scotland,  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  great  kind* 
ness  and  famuiarity.  Mr.  Smith  soon  resigned  the  editorship  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who 
had  by  this  time  been  for  several  years  among  the  most  valued  of  Scott's  friends 
and  companions  at  the  bar ;  and,  the  new  journal  being  far  from  committing  it- 
self to  violent  politics  at  the  outset,  he  appreciated  the  brilliant  talents  regularly 
engaged  in  it  far  too  highly,  not  to  be  well  fjeaMd  with  the  opportunity  of ooca- 
sionuly  exercising  " 
an  article  on  Sc 

1803.    Another,  -,   ..  

number: — a  third,  on  Godwin's  Life  of  Chaucer  ;  a  fourth,  on  Ellis's  Specimens 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry;  and  a  fifth,  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Chatterton,  ap- 
peared in  the  course  of  1&04. 

"  During  the  summer  of  1803,  however,  his  chief  literary  labour  was  still  on 
the  '  Tristrem ;'  and  I  shall  presently  give  some  further  extracts  from  his  letters 
to  Ellis,  which  will  amply  illustrate  the  spirit  with  which  he  conttnoed  his  re- 
searches about  the  Seer  of  ErcildounCj  and  the  interruptions  which  these  owed 
to  the  prevalent  edarm  of  French  invasion.  Both  as  Gluartermaster  of  the  Edin^ 
burgh  Liight-horse,  and  as  Sheriff  of  The  Forest,  he  had  a  fudl  share  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  warlike  arrangements  to  which  the  authorities  of  Scotland  had  at 
lengith  been  roused ;  nor  were  the  duties  of  his  two  offices  considered  as  strictly 
compatible  by  Francis  Lord  Napier,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Selkirkshire ;  fbr 
I  find  several  letters  in  which  his  Lordship  complains  that  the  incessant  drills 
and  musters  of  Musselbureh  and  Portobello  prevented  the  Sheriff  from  attending^ 
county  meetings  held  at  £lkirk  in  the  course  of  this  summer  and  autumn,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  the  trained  bands  of  the  Forest^  on  a  scale  hitherto  im* 
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altemptod.  Lord  Napier  strongly  urges  the  propriety  of  his  resigning  hifi  conneo- 
tion  with  the  Edinburgh  troop,  and  fixing  his  summer  residence  somewhere  within 
the  limits  of  his  proper  jurisdiction ;  nay,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  hint,  that  if  these 
suggestions  should  be  neglected,  it  must  be  his  duty  to  state  the  case  to  the  goyem- 
ment.  Scott  could  not  w.  induced  (least  of  all  by  a  threat,)  while  the  fears  of  in- 
yasion  still  preyailed,  to  resign  his  place  among  his  old  companions  of  *  the  yo- 
luntary  brand ;'  but  he  seems  to  haye  presently  acquiesced  m  the  propriety  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's  adyice  respecting  a  remoyal  from  Lasswade  to  £ttiick 
Forest. 

"  The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  written  at  Musselburgh  during  this 
summer  or  autumn  :-^ 

"  '  Miss  Seward's  acceptable  fayour  reaches  me  in  a  place,  and  at  a  time,  of 
great  bustle,  as  the  corps  of  yoluntary  cavalry  to  which  I  belong  is  quartered  for 
a  short  time  in  the  yillage,  for  the  sake  of  drilling  and  discipline.  iNevenheless, 
had  your  letter  announc^  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  took  the  trouble  of  for- 
warding it,  I  would  haye  made  it  my  business  to  find  him  out,  and  to  prevail  on 
him,  if  possible,  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  us  in  quarters.  We  are  here  assu- 
ming a  very  military  appearance.  Three  regiments  of  militia,  with  a  formidable 
gark  of  artillery,  are  encamped  just  by  us.  The  Edinburgh  troop,  to  which  I 
ave  the  honour  to  be  quartermaster,  consists  entirely  of  young  gentlemen  of 
family,  and  is,  of  course,  admirably  well  mounted  and  armed.  There  are  other 
four  troops  in  the  regiment,  consisting  of  yeomanry,  whose  iron  faces  and  mua- 
eular  forms  announce  the  hardness  of  the  climate  against  which  they  wrestle,  and 
the  powers  which  nature  has  g^iven  them  to  contend  with  and  subdue  it.  These 
.  oorps  have  been  easily  raised  in  Scotland,  the  fanners  beins  in  general  a  high- 
spirited  race  of  men,  lond  of  active  exercises,  and  patient  of  hardship  andfotisue. 
For  myself,  I  must  own  that  to  one  who  has,  like  myself,  la  Ute  un  peu  exaUie^ 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  gives,  for  a  time,  a  yery  poignant  and  pleasing 
sensation.  The  imposing  appearance  of  cayalry,  in  particular,  and  the  rush 
which  marks  their  onset,  appear  to  me  to  partake  highly  of  the  sublime.  Per- 
haps I  am  the  more  attached  to  this  sort  of  sport  of  swords,  because  my  health  re- 
quires much  active  exercise,  and  a  lameness  contracted  in  childhood  renders  it  in- 
convenient for  me  to  take  it  otherwise  than  on  horseback.  I  have,  too,  a  hereditary 
attachment  to  the  animal — not,  I  flatter  myself,  of  the  common  iockey  castj  but 
because  I  regard  him  as  the  kindest  and  most  generous  of  the  subordinate  tnbea. 
I  hardly  even  except  the  dogs ;  at  least  they  are  usually  so  mu<^  better  treated, 
that  compassion  for  the  st^  should  be  thrown  into  the  scale  when  we  weigh 
their  comparative  merits.  My  wife,  (a  foreigner.)  never  sees  a  horse  ill-used 
without  asking  what  that  poor  horse  has  done  in  his  state  of  pre-existence  1  I 
would  fiiin  hope  they  have  been  carters  or  hackney-coachmen,  and  are  only  ex- 
periencing a  retort  of  the  ill-usage  they  hfive  formerly  inflicted.  What  think 
your 

*'  It  appears  that  Miss  Seward  had  sent  Scott  some  obscure  magazine  criticism 
on  his  *  MinstrelBy  '  in  which  the  censor  had  condemned  some  phrase  as  natu- 
rally sug^ting  a  low  idea.  The  lady's  letter  not  having  been  preserved,  I  can- 
not explain  farther  die  sequel  of  that  from  which  1  have  been  quoting.  Scott 
aavs,  howeyer : — 

^"  I  am  infinitely  amused  with  your  sagacious  critic.  God  wot  I  have  often 
admired  the  vulgar  subtlety  of  such  minds  as  can  with  a  d^raved  ingenuity  at- 
tach a  mean  or  disgusting  sense  to  an  epithet  capable  of  being  otherwise  under- 
stood, and  more  frequently,  perhaps,  used  to  express  an  elevated  idea.  In  many 
parts  of  Scotland  the  woitl  virtue  is  limited  entirely  to  industry ;  and  a  young 
divine  who  preached  upon  the  moral  beauties  of  virtue  was  considerably  surprised 
at  learning  that  the  whole  discourse  was  supposed  to  be  a  panegyric  upon  a 
particular  damsel  who  could  spin  fourteen  spindles  of  yam  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  This  was  natural ;  but  your  literary  critic  has  the  merit  of  going  very  far 
a-field  to  fetch  home  his  degradmg  association.' " 

FIBVr  ACdUAINTAMCE  OF  SCOTT  AND  WORDSWORTH. 

*'  It  was  in  the  September  of  this  year  that  Scott  first  saw  Wordsworth.  Their 
mutual  acquaintance,  Stoddart,  had  so  often  talked  of  them  to  each  other,  that 
they  met  as  if  they  had  not  been  strangers ;  and  they  parted  friends. 

'^Mr.  and  Miss  Wordsworth  had  just  completed  that  tour  in  the  Highlands, 
of  which  so  many  incidents  have  suce  been  immortalized,  both  in  the  poet's 
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▼ene  and  in  the  hardly  less  {poetical  prose  of  his  sister's  Diary.  On  the  morning 
Af  the  I7ih  of  September,  having  left  their  carriage  at  Rosslyn,  they  walked  down 
the  Tallcy  to  Lasswade,  and  arrived  there  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  had  risen. 
*  We  were  received,'  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  told  me, '  with  that  frank  cordialitj 
which,  under  whatever  circumstances  I  afterwards  met  him,  always  marked  his 
manners ;  and,  indeed,  I  found  him  then  in  every  respectr— except,  perhaps,  that 
his  animal  spirits  were  son^ewhat  higher — ^precisely  the  same  man  that  you 
knew  him  in  latter  life  |  the  same  lively,  entertaining  conversation,  full  of  anec- 
dote, and  averse  from  disquisition  ;  the  same  cheerful  and  benevolent  and  hopeful 
views  of  man  and  the  world.  He  partly  read  and  partly  recited,  sometimes  in 
an  enthusiastic  style  of  chant,  the  first  four  cantos  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel ;  and  the  novelty  of  manners,  the  clear  picturesque  descriptions,  and  the 
easy  glowing  energy  of  much  of  the  verse,  greatly  delighted  me.' 

"  Ailer  this  he  walked  with  the  tourists  to  Rosslyn,  and  promised  to  meet  them 
in  two  days  at  Melrose.  The  night  before  they  reached  Melrose  they  slept  at 
the  little  (^uiet  inn  of  Glovenford,  where,  on  mentioning  his  name,  they  were  re- 
ceived with  all  sorts  of  attention  and  kindness, — ^the  landlady  observing;  that  Mr. 
Scott,  '  who  was  a  very  clever  gentleman,'  was  an  old  friend  of  the  house,  and 
usually  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  there  during  the  fishine  season ;  but,  indeed, 
says  Mr.  Wordsworth.  *  wherever  we  named  him,  we  founa  the  word  acted  as  an 
opensesamum;  and  I  believe,  that  in  the  character  of  the  Sheriffs  friends,  we 
miffht  have  counted  on  a  hearty  welcome  under  any  roof  in  the  Border  country. 

"He  met  them  at  Melrose  on  the  19th,  and  escorted  them  through  the  Abbey, 
pointing  out  all  its  beauties,  and  pouring  out  his  rich  stores  of  history  and  tra- 
dition. They  then  dined  and  spent  the  evening  together  at  the  inn  ;  but  Miss 
Wordsworth  observed  that  there  was  some  ditSculty  about  arranging  matters 
for  the  night, '  the  landlady  refusing  to  settle  any  thing  until  he  had  ascertained 
from  the  Sheriff  himself  that  he  had  no  objection  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
William*  Scott  was  thus  far  on  his  way  to  the  Circuit  Court  at  Jedburgh,  in 
the  capacity  of  Sheriff,  and  there  his  new  friends  again  joined  him ;  but  he  beg- 
ged that  they  would  not  enter  the  court, '  for,'  said  he, '  I  really  would  not  like  yoa 
to  see  the  sort  of  figure  I  cut  there.'  They  did  see  him  casually,  however,  in  his 
cocked  hat  and  sword,  marching  in  the  Judge's  procession  to  the  sound  of  one 
cracked  trumpet,  and  were  then  not  surprised  that  he  should  have  been  a  little 
ashanyxl  of  tne  whole  ceremonial.  He  introduced  to  them  his  friend  William 
Laidlaw,  who  was  attending  the  court  as  a  juryman,  and  who,  having  read  some 
of  Wordsworth's  verses  in  a  newspaper,  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  of  the 
party,  when  they  explored  at  leisure,  all  the  law-business  being  over,  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Jed,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Femieherst,  the  original 
fastness  of  the  noble  family  of  Lothian.  The  grove  of  stately  elms  about  and 
below  the  ruin  was  seen  to  great  advantage  in  a  fine,  grey,  breezy  autumnal 
afternoon ;  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  happened  to  say, '  What  lire  there  is  in  trees !' 
— '  How  different,'  said  Scott,  *  was  the  fueling  of  a  very  intelligent  youn^  l^^dy, 
born  and  bred  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  who  lately  came  to  spend  a  season  in  this 
neighbourhood  !  She  told  me  nothine  in  the  mainland  scenery  had  so  much  dis- 
appointed her  as  woods  and  trees.  She  found  them  so  dead  and  lifeless,  that  she 
could  never  help  pining  after  the  eternal  motion  and  variety  of  the  ocean.  And 
so  back  she  has  gone,  and  I  believe  nothing  will  ever  tempt  her  from  the  wind 
swept  Orcades  again.' 

"  Next  day  tlicy  all  proceeded  together  up  the  Teviot  or  Hawick,  Scott  entex^ 
taining  his  friends  with  some  legendor  ballad  connected  with  every  tower  or  rock 
they  passed.  He  made  them  stop  for  a  little  to  admire  particularly  a  scene  of  deep 
and  solemn  retirement,  called  AarrWs  Pool^  from  its  having  been  the  daily  haunt 
of  a  contemplative  schoolmaster,  known  to  him  in  his  youth ;  and  at  Kirkton,  he 
pointed  out  the  village  schoolhouse,  to  which  his  friend  Leyden  had  walked  six 
or  ei^ht  miles  every  day  across  the  moors  '  when  a  poor  barefooted  boy.'  From 
Hawick,  where  they  spent  the  night,  he  led  them  next  morning  to  the  brow  of « 
hill,  from  which  they  could  see  a  wide  range  of  the  Border  mountains,  Ruberslaw, 
the  Carter,  and  the  Cheviots ;  and  lamented  that  neither  their  engagements  nor 
his  own  would  permit  them  to  make  at  this  time  an  excursion  into  the  wilder 

flens  of  Liddesdale, '  where,'  said  he,  '  I  have  strolled  so  often  and  so  lone,  that 
may  say  I  have  a  home  in  every  farm-house.'  ^Aod,  indeed,'  adds  Mr, 
Wordsworth,  *  wherever  we  went  with  him,  he  seemed  to  know  every  body,  and 
every  body  to  know  and  like  him.'    Here  they  parted— the  Wordsworths  to  pur- 


sue their  journey  homeward  by  Eskdale — he  to  return  to  Lasswade. 
"  The  impresiion  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Aiind  was,  that  on  the  whole  he 
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tached  mueh  less  importanoe  to  his  literary  labours  or  re{nitatioii  tkan  to  Usbodily 
sports,  exercises,  and  social  amusements ;  and  ye  the  spoke  of  his  profession  as  if 
he  had  already  given  up  almost  all  hope  of  rising  by  it ;  and  some  allusion  beinc; 
made  to  its  prolts,  observed  that '  he  was  sure  he  could,  if  he  chose,  get  more 
money  than  ne  should  erer  wish  to  have  from  the  booksellers.' 

"  This  confidence  in  his  own  literary  resources  appeued  to  Mr.  Wordsworth 
remarkable— the  more  so,  from  the  careless  way  in  which  its  esqsression  dropC 
from  him.  As  to  his  deipondenoe  concerning  the  bar,  I  confess  his  fee-book  in- 
dicates much  less  ground  for  such  a  feeling  than  I  should  hare  expected  to  dis- 
cover there.  His  practice  brought  him,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  session  of 
1796-7,  £144, 10s. :  its  proceeds  fell  down,  in  the  first  year  of  his  married  life, 
to  £79,  17s. ;  but  they  rose  again,  in  1798-9,  to  £135,  §3. ;  amounted,  in  1799- 
1800,  to  £129j  13.— in  1800-1,  to  £170— in  1801-2,  to  £903,  Ids.— and  in  ses- 
sion that  had  just  elapsed  (wmch  is  the  last  included  in  the  record  before  me),  to 
£228,188. 

"  On  reaching  his  cottage  in  Westmoreland,  Wordsworth  addressed  a  letter 
to  Scott,  from  which  I  must  quote  a  lew  sentences.  It  is  dated  Gbasmere,  Oc- 
tober 16, 1803. 

"  *  We  had  a  delifhtiul  journey  home,  delightful  weather,  and  a  sweet  country 
to  travel  through.  We  reached  our  little  cottage  in  high  spirits,  and  thankful  to 
God  for  all  his  bounties.  My  wife  and  child  were  both  well,  and  as  I  need  not 
say,  we  had  all  of  us  a  happy  meeting. ....  We  passed  cranxholme — your 
Branxholme,  we  supposed — about  four  miles  on  this  side  of  Hawick.  It  looks 
better  in  your  poem  tnan  in  its  present  realities.  The  situation,  however,  is  de- 
lightful, and  makes  amends  for  an  ordinary  mansion.  The  whole  of  the  Teviot 
aiKi  the  pastoral  steeps  about  Mosspaul  pleased  us  exceedingly.  The  Esk  below 
Langholme  is  a  delicious  river,  ana  we  saw  it  to  great  advantage.  We  did  not 
omit  noticing  Johnnie  Armstrong's  keep ;  but  his  naneing  place,  to  our  great  re- 
gret, we  misled.  We  were,  indeed,  mosi  truly  sorry  tnat  we  could  not  have  you 
along  with  us  into  Westmoreland.  The  country  was  in  its  full  glory — ^the  ver- 
dure of  the  valleys,  in  which  we  are  so  much  superior  to  you  in  Scotland,  but 
little  tarnished  by  the  weather,  and  the  trees  putting  on  their  most'beautiful  looka. 
My  sister  was  quite  enchanted,  and  we  oflen  said  to  each  other,  what  a  pity  Mr. 
Scott  is  not  with  us  I ...  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Coleridee  and  Souihey  at 
Keswick  last  Sunday.  Southey,  whom  I  never  saw  much  of  beS>re,  I  liked  much : 
he  is  very  pleasant  in  his  manner,  and  a  mem  of  great  reading  in  old  books,  po5- 
tnr,  chronicles,  memoirs,  &c.  &c.,  particularly  Spanish  uad  Portuguese. .... 
My  sister  and  i  oflen  talk  of  the  happy  days  that  we  spent  in  your  company. 
Such  thines  do  not  occur  often  in  life.  If  we  live,  we  shall  meet  again ;  that  is 
my  consolation  when  I  think  of  ihese  things.  Scotland  and  Englaxui  sound  like 
division,  do  what  we  can ;  but  we  really  are  but  neighbours,  and  if  you  were  no 
farther  off,  and  in  Yorkshire,  we  should  think  so.  Farewell.  GkKl  prosper  you, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  you.  Your  sincere  friend,  for  such  1  will  call  myself 
though  slow  to  use  a  word  of  such  solemn  meaning  to  any  one, 

W.  WORDSWOilTH.*** 


An  Addresi  on    Temperance ;  hy  TFm.  E.   Channing.     BotUm  t 
Weeks^  Jordan  4*  Co. 

Tbis  discourse  was  delivered  by  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Massachusetts 
Temperance  Society,  at  the  Odeon,  Boston,  on  28th  February  last — the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  meeting  of"  The  friends  of  temperance  throughout  the  world." 

The  address  is  bold  and  original  in  its  views,  and  marked  by  a  much  higher 
philosophical  spirit  than  generally  characterizes  such  projiuctions.  It  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Channing,  that  the  first  and  essential  evil  of  {eSk'perance  is  the  iwltm- 
tary  exUfictUn  of  rooion^  and  he  very  fbreibly  argues  that  the  degradation  and 
wretchedness  consequent  upon  habitual  debauchery  are  not  to  be  compassion- 
ated—not the  axternuls  of  misery-^but  the  desecration  aiid  destruction  of  that 
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liigh  attribute  oT  reason  which  distinguishes  a  human  being  from  a  beast  of  the 
field.  Eloquently  and  vigorously  does  this  finished  essayist  set  forth  this  riew 
of  his  subject ;  and  then,  changing  the  character  of  his  appeal,  he  brings  good 
common  sense  to  the  aid  of  zeal,  and  shows  that  the  society  he  addresses  can 
hardly  extinguish  an  ctU  except  by  previously  creating  a  good.  The  march  of 
intemperance  may  indeed  be  stayed,  but  the  vice  itself  cannot  be  fairly  eradicated 
except  by  the  substitution  of  innocent  amusement  for  its  baneful  excitement. 
We  most  heartily  concur  with  the  Reverend  author  of  this  discourse  in  the  fol- 
lowing views : — 

"  The  first  means  which  I  shall  saggest  of  placing  a  people  beyond  the  temp* 
tations  to  intemperance,  is  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  innocent  pleasure. 
This  topic,  I  apprehend,  has  not  been  sufficiently  insisted  on.  I  feel  its  import- 
ance, and  propose  to  enlarge  upon  it,  though  some  of  the  topics  which  1  may  in- 
troduce may  seem  to  some  hardly  consistent  with  the  gravity  of  this  occasion. 
We  ought  not,  however,  to  respect  the  claims  of  that  gravity  which  prevents  a 
fiuthful  exposition  of  what  may  serve  and  improve  our  fellow  creatures. 

"  I  have  said,  a  people  should  be  guarded  against  temptation  to  unlawful  plea- 
sures by  furnishing  the  means  of  innocent  ones.  By  innocent  pleasures,  1  mean 
such  as  excite  moderately ;  such  as  produce  s  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  not  bois- 
terous minh ;  such  as  renresh,  instead  of  exhausting,  the  system  ]  such  as  recur 
frec^aently,  rather  than  continue  long ;  such  as  send  us  back  to  our  daily  duties 
invigorated  in  body  and  in  spirit ;  such  as  we  can  partake  in  the  presence  and 
society  of  respectable  friends ;  such  as  consist  with  and  are  favourable  to  a 

Stiteml  piety ;  such  as  are  chastened  by  self-respect,  and  are  accompanied  with 
e  consciousness  that  life  has  a  higher  end  than  to  be  amused.  In  every  com- 
munity there  must  be  pleasures,  relaxations,  and  means  of  agreeable  excitement ; 
and  if  innocent  ones  are  not  furnished,  resort  will  be  had  to  criminal.  Man  was 
made  to  enjoy  as  well  as  to  labour ;  And  the  state  of  society  should  be  adapted 
to  this  principle  of  human  nature.  France,  especially  before  the  Revolution,  has 
been  represented  as  a  sinf;ulariy  temperate  country ;  a  fact  to  be  explained,  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  constitutional  cheerfulness  of  that  people,  and  by  the  preva- 
lence of  simple  and  innocent  gratifications,  especially  among  the  peasantry. 
Men  drink  to  excess  very  oflen  to  shake  off  depression,  or  to  satisfy  the  restless 
thirst  for  aereeable  excitement,  and  these  motives  are  excluded  in  a  cheerful  com- 
munity. A  gloomy  state  of  society,  in  which  there  are  few  innocent  recreations, 
may  be  expected  to  abound  in  drunkenness  if  opportunities  are  afforded.  The 
savage  drinks  to  exeess  because  his  hours  of  sobriety  are  dull  and  unvaried ;  be- 
cause, in  losing  the  eonsciousness  of  his  condition  and  his  existence,  he  loses 
little  which  he  wishes  to  retain.  l*he  labouring  classes  are  most  exposed  to  in- 
temperance because  they  have  at  present  few  other  pleasurable  excitements.  A 
man  who,  after  toil,  has  resources  of  blameless  recreation,  is  less  tempted  than 
other  men  to  seek  selfoblivion.  He  has  too  many  of  the  pleasures  of  a  man  to 
take  up  with  those  of  a  brute.  Thus  the  encouragement  of  simple,  innocent 
enioyments  is  an  important  means  of  temperance. 

"  These  remarks  show  the  importance  of  encouraging  the  efforts,  which  have 
commenced  among  us,  for  spreading  the  accomplismnent  of  Music  through  our 
whole  community.  It  is  now  proposed  that  this  shall  be  made  a  regular  branch 
in  our  schools*,  and  every  friend  of  the  people  must  wish  success  to  the  experi- 
ment. I  am  not  now  called  to  speak  of  all  tne  good  influences  of  music,  particu- 
larly of  the  strength  which  it  may  and  ought  to  give  to  the  religious  sentiment, 
and  to  all  pure  and  generous  emotions.  Regard^l  merely  as  a  refined  pleasure, 
it  has  a  fovourable  bearing  on  public  morals.  Let  taste  ami  skill  in  this  oeautiful 
art  be  spread  among  us,  and  every  famfly  will  have  a  new  resource.  Home  will 
gain  a  new  attraction.    Social  intercourse  will  be  more  cheerful,  and  an  innocent 

Sublic  amusement  will  be  funiished  to  the  community.  Public  amusements, 
ringing  multitudes  together  to  kindle  with  one  emotion,  to  share  the  same  inno- 
cent joy,  have  a  humanizing  influence;  and  among  thrae  bonds  of  society,  per- 
haps no  one  produces  so  much  unmixed  good  as  music  What  a  fulness  of  en- 
joyment has  our  Creator  placed  within  our  reach,  by  surrounding  us  with  an 
atmosphere  which  may  be  shaped  into  sweet  sounds  1  And  yet  this  goodness  is 
almost  lost  upon  us,  tlirough  want  of  culture  of  the  organ  by  which  this  provision 
is  to  be  enjoyed. 
^  Dancing  is  an  amusement  which  has  basA  diicouraged  in  ow  ooontry  by 
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many  of  the  best  people,  and  not  without  reason.  Dancing  is  a>.ociated  in  their 
mincls  with  balls ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  social  pleasure.  The 
time  consumed  iu  preparation  for  a  ball,  the  waste  of  thought  upon  it,  the  extra- 
vagance of  dress,  the  late  hours,  the  exhaustion  of  strength,  the  exposure  of  health, 
and  the  languor  of  the  succeeding  day, — these  and  other  evils,  connected  with 
this  amusement,  are  strong  reasons  for  banishing  it  from  the  community.  But 
dancing  ou^ht  not  therefore  to  be  proscribed.  On  the  contrary,  balls  should  be 
discouraged  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  dancing,  instead  of  being  a  rare 
pleasure,  rec[uiring  elaborate  preparation,  may  become  an  every  day  amusement, 
and  may  mix  with  our  common  intercourse.  This  exercise  is  among  the  most 
healthful.  The  body  as  well  as  the  mind  feels  its  gladdenine  influence.  No 
amusement  seems  more  to  have  a  foundation  in  our  nature.  The  animation  of 
youth  naturally  overflows  in  harmonious  movements.  The  true  idea  of  dan* 
cing  entitles  it  to  favour.  Its  end  is,  to  realize  perfect  ffrace  in  motion  \  and  who 
does  not  know  that  a  sense  of  the  graceful  is  one  of  the  higher  Acuities  of  our 
nature  1  It  is  to  be  desired  that  dancing  should  become  too  common  among  us 
to  be  made  the  object  of  special  preparations  as  in  the  ball ;  that  members  of  the 
same  family,  when  confined  by  untavourable  weather,  should  recur  to  it  for  exer- 
cise and  exhilaration ;  that  branches  of  the  same  family  should  enliven  in  this 
way  their  occasional  meetings ;  that  it  should  fill  up  an  hour  in  all  the  assem- 
blages for  relaxation,  in  which  the  young  form  a  part.  It  is  to  be  desired,  that 
this  accomplishment  should  be  extended  to  the  labouring  classes  of  society^ot 
only  as  an  innocent  pleasure,  but  as  a  means  of  improving  the  manners.  Why 
shall  not  gracefulness  be  spread  through  the  wnole  community  1 — From  the 
French  nation,  we  learn  that  a  degree  of  grace  and  refinement  of  manners  may 
pervade  all  classes.  Ths  philantlmipist  and  Christian  must  desire  to  break  down 
the  partition  walls  between  human  beings  indifferent  conditions :  and  one  means 
of  doing  this  is,  to  remove  the  conscious  awkwardness,  which  confinement  to 
laborious  occupations  is  apt  to  induce.  An  accomplishment,  giving  free  and 
graceful  movement,  though  a  far  weaker  bond  than  intellectual  or  moral  culture, 
still  does  something  to  bring  those  who  partake  it,  near  each  other.** 

"  I  approach  another  subject,  on  which  a  greater  variety  of  opinion  exists  than 
on  the  last,  and  that  is,  the  Theatre.  In  its  present  state,  the  theatre  deserves  no 
encouragement.  It  has  nourished  intemperance  and  all  vice.  In  saying  this.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  amusement  is,  radically,  essentially  eviL  I  can  conceive  ot  a 
theatre,  which  would  be  the  noblest  of  all  amusements,  and  would  take  a  high 
rank  among  the  means  of  refining  the  taste  and  elevating  the  character  of  a 
people.  The  deep  woes,  the  miehty  and  terrible  passions,  and  the  sublime  emo- 
tions of  genuine  tragedy,  are  mted  to  thrill  us  with  human  sympathies,  with 
profound  interest  in  our  nature,  with  a  consciousness  of  wliat  man  can  do,  and 
dare,  and  sufier,  with  an  awed  feeling  of  the  fearful  mysteries  of  life.  The 
soul  of  the  spectator  is  stirred  from  the  depths :  and  the  lethargy  in  which  so 
many  live,  is  roused,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  some  intenseness  of  thought  and  sen- 
sibihty.  The  drama  answers  a  high  purpose  when  it  places  us  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  most  solemn  and  striking  events  of  human  history,  and  lays  bare  to 
us  the  human  heart  in  its  most  powerful,  appeding  glorious  workings.  But 
how  little  does  the  theatre  accomplish  its  end  1  How  often  is  it  disgraced  by 
monstrous  distortions  of  human  nature,  and  still  more  disgraced  by  profaneness, 
eoarseness,  indelicacy,  low  wit,  such  as  no  woman^  worthy  of  the  name,  can 
hear  without  a  blush,  and  no  man  can  take  pleasure  in  without  self-degradation. 
Is  it  possible  that  a  Christian  and  a  refined  people  can  resort  to  theatres,  where 
exhibitions  of  dancing  are  given  fit  only  for  brothels,  and  where  the  most  licen- 
tious class  in  the  community  throng  unconcealed  to  tempt  and  destroy  1  That 
the  theatre  should  be  suffered  to  exist  in  its  present  degradation  is  a  reproach  on 
the  community.  Were  it  to  fall,  h.  better  drama  might  spring  up  in  its  plac^  In 
the  mean  time,  is  there  not  an  amusement,  having  an  aflinity  with  the  drama, 
which  might  be  usefully  introduced  amone  us  1  I  mean,  Recitation. — A  work  of 
genius,  recited  by  a  man  of  fine  taste,  enthusiasm,  and  powers  of  elocution,  is  a 
very  pure  and  high  gratification.  Were  this  art  cultivated  and  encouraged,  great 
numbers  now  insensible  to  the  most  beautiful  compositions  might  be  waked  up 
to  their  excellence  and  power,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  more  effectual  way 
of  spreading  a  refined  taste  through  a  community.  The  drama,  undoubtedly, 
appeals  more  strongly  to  the  passions  than  recitation ;  but  the  latter  brings  out 
the  meaning  of  the  author  more.  Shakspeare,  worthily  recited,  would  be  better 
understood  than  on  the  stage.    Then,  in  recitation  we  escape  the  weariness  of 
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listening  to  poo*  performers,  who,  after  all,  fill  up  most  of  the  time  at  the  theatre. 
Recitation,  sufficiently  varied  so  as  to  include  pieces  of  chaste  wit  as  well  as  of 
pathos,  beautv,  and  sublimity,  is  adauted  to  our  present  inieliectual  progress,  as 
much  as  the  drama  &lls  below  it.  Should  this  exhibition  be  introduced  among 
us  successfully,  the  result  would  be,  that  the  power  of  recitation  would  be  ezten- 
airelv  called  rorth,  and  this  would  be  added  to  our  social  and  domestic  pleasures. 

"  I  have  spoken  in  this  discourse  of  intellectual  culture,  as  a  defence  against  in- 
temperance,  by  giving  forqe  and  elevation  to  the  mind.  It  also  does  ffreat  good 
as  a  source  of  amusement ;  and  on  this  ground  should  be  spread  through  the  com- 
munity. A  cultivated  mind  may  be  said  to  have  infinite  stores  of  innocent  gra- 
tification. Every  thing  may  be  made  interesting  to  it,  by  becoming  a  subject  of 
thought  or  inquiry.  Books,  regarded  merely  as  a  gratification,  are  worth  more 
than  fdl  the  luxuries  on  earth.  A  taste  for  literature  secures  cheerful  occupation 
for  the  unemployed  and  languid  hours  of  life ;  and  how  many  persons,  in  these 
hours,  for  want  of  innocent  resources,  are  now  impelled  to  coarse  and  brutal  plea- 
sure. How  many  young  men  can  be  found  in  tiiis  city,  who,  unaccustomed  to 
find  a  companion  m  a  book,  and  strangers  to  intellectual  activity,  are  almost 
driven,  in  the  lone  dull  evenines  in  winter,  to  haunts  of  intemperance  and  de- 
praving society.  It  is  one  of  the  good  signs  of  the  times,  that  lectures  on  litora- 
ture  and  science  are  taking  their  places  among  other  public  amusements,  and 
attract  even  more  than  theatres.  This  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  ourpresent 
intellectual  culture.    What  a  harvest  may  we  hope  for  from  its  wider  difiusion  1 

"In  these  remarks  I  have  insisted  on  the  importance  of  increasing  innocent 
gratifications  in  a  community.  Let  us  become  a  more  clieerful,  and  we  shall  be- 
come a  more  temperate  people." 


The  Life  of  Olioer  GoldsmUhj  M.  B.  from  a  variety  of  original 
sources ;  by  James  Prior.  Philadelphia.  E.  L.^  Carey  and  A. 
ffartf  1637. 

Tms  book  is  interesting,  because  it  treats  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  not  because  the 
author  has  shown  any  remarkable  ability  in  the  management  of  his  subject,  or 
made  any  important  additions  to  what  was  previously  known  of  him.  Mr.  Prior 
is  evidently  a  man  of  great  worth  and  much  good  sense,  and  deserves  high  com- 
mendation for  the  diligence  with  which  he  has  collected  his  materials  (for  literary 
industry  should  never  go  unpraised ;)  but  he  is  not  an  original  thinker  or  a  vi- 
gorous writer,  and  occasionally  indulges  himself  in  what  an  ill-natured  critic 
would  call  twaddle,  for  which  we  know  of  no  better  definition  than  is  contained 
in  two  lines  of  our  firiend  Holmes's  inimitable  verses  "  To  an  Insect," 

"  Thou  sayest  an  undisputed  thing 
In  such  a  solemn  way." 

He  dwells  too  long  upon  trifles,  and  devotes  many  paragraphs  to  the  settling  of 
some  controverted  point  not  worth  a  button,  after  all.  We  seek  in  vain  for  Uiat 
acuteness  of  observation,  and  vein  of  philosophical  criticism  which  our  times 
ezacirfrom  literary  biographers.  Still,  it  is  a  book  which  will  have  a  permanent 
value,  as  containing  every  fact,  which  the  most  devoted  diligence  could  collect,  ia 
the  life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith, — a  name,  in  English  literature,  which  has  hardly  yet 
received  its  due  honour.  Little  or  nothing  has  been  left  to  be  gleaned  by  the  in- 
dustry of  ftitore  collectors.  The  bills  of  his  tailor  and  landlady,  his  receipts  for 
money,  his  contracts  with  his  booksellers,  are  all  spread  before  us ;  and  we  lean» 
firom  an  investigation  of  Mr.  Filby's  books,  the  very  day  on  which  he  wore,  for 
the  first  time,  the  "  bloom-coloured  coat,"  inunortalized  by  Boswell. 
It  ia  a  book  which  cannot  be  read  without  sadness.    It  is  the  record  •f  the  lifo 
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of  a  man  of  fine  genius,  free  Irom  any  taint  of  selfishness,  of  the  vannest  afbe- 
tions  and  most  generous  impulses ;  yet)  from  the  want  of  a  strong  moral  sense 
and  manly  energy  of  will,  perpetually  steeped  in  perplexities  and  embarrassments ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  thereby  prevented  from  doing  justice  to  his  own  powers, 
except  in  a  most  limited  and  imperfect  degree.  His  life  was  spent  in  haggling 
with  booksellers  and  scribbling  for  his  daily  bread  ;  and  he  who  in  his  golden 
moments  could  create  the  "  Trareller"  and  the  '*  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  was,  by 
his  dissipated  habits  and  want  of  thrift,  doomed  to  devote  bis  days  and  nights  to 
the  drudgery  of  a  Qrub-street  garretteer.  Mr.  Prior  has  given  us,  with  a  pain- 
ful degree  of  minuteness,  the  details  of  his  anxious  and  uncertain  life,  alternating 
between  the  exhausting  toil  of  mechanical  composition  and  the  unsatisfiictory 
relaxations  of  the  tavern  and  the  club.  When  we  consider  the  amount  of  his 
labours,  and  the  depressing  circumstances  under  which  they  were  performed,  we 
cannot  but  admire  his  industry,  a  quality  for  which  he  has  hardly  had  his  due 
share  of  credit ;  and  no  one  can  help  lamenting  that  untoward  circumstances  and 
his  own  imprudences  kept  him  ever  so  far  from  that  pecuniary  independence 
which  is  so  essential  to  happiness  and  to  the  full  development  of  genius. 

We  are  disposed  to  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Prior  in  his  estimate  of  Goldsmith's 
genius.  He  was  an  admirable  writer  in  prose  and  verse;  and  fiur  ease,  grace, 
and  simplicity  has  never  been  surpassed.  His  Vicar  of  Wakefield  has  never  been 
equalled,  and  is  a  work  of  transcendent  merit  Let  it  be  remembered  that  he  died 
at  the  age  of  forty-five,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  his  short  life  was  consumed 
in  scribbling  for  his  daily  bread.  What  a  different  reputation  would  his  illustri- 
ous contemporary,  Dr.  Johnson,  have  had,  had  he  died  at  forty-five,  he,  whose 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  (his  best  work,)  were  not  written  till  he  was  over  sixty, 
and  not  till  after  he  had  long  basked  in  the  beams  of  royal  favour,  in  the  shape 
of  a  comfortable  pension,  which  exempted  him  from  those  ills,  (to  which  his  poor 
firiend  was  always  exposed,)  which  he  has  so  vividly  described  in  his  pregnant 
line 

"  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  jaiL" 

For  a  Philadelphia  book,  this  reprint  is  quite  respectable  in  its  appearance;  but 
the  errors  of  the  press  are  inexcusably  frequent,  and  can  arise  only  from  a  pitiful 
meanness  which  refuses  a  just  compensation  to  a  competent  proof-reader,  or  from 
an  eager  haste  to  get  out  the  book  before  other  rivals,  which  leaves  no  time  for 
correction. 


MONTHLY  COMMENTARY. 


PmLADELPHiA.— The  Panic^the  Pressure'-^r  whatever  we  may  choose  to 
call  the  convulsion  now  shaking  the  whole  body  politic  throughout  the  country- 
has  not  been  so  dreadful  in  its  effects  in  Philadelphia  as  in  some  of  our  less 
happy  cities.  The  failures  here  have  not  yet  exceeded  twelve  or  fourteen  in 
number,  and  our  business  men  indulge  a  hope  of  weathering  the  storm  without 
farther  loss. 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  LYCEUM.    Mat  5th,  1837. 


Thk  American  Lyceam,  at  their  Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  adopted  a  resolution  to 
celebrate  the  seventh  anniyersary  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  and  authorized  their 
executive  committee  to  appoint  a  committee  of  arrangements  to  carry  that  resolu- 
tion into  effea.  Such  steps  have  been  taken,  that  the  Society  now  assembles  foe 
the  first  time  in  this  city,  so  distinguished  for  the  number,  ability,  and  zeal  of  the 
friends  of  knowledge  whom  it  counts  among  its  citizens,  as  well  as  for  the  insti* 
tutions  and  associations  which  they  have  founded,  cherished,  and  sustained. 

When  the  proposition  was  made  so  to  alter  the  Constitution  of  the  American 
Lyceum  as  to  permit  the  annual  meetings  to  be  held  out  of  New- York,  to 
which  city  the  public  operations  of  the  Society  had  been  confined  during  the  five 
years  of  its  existence,  the  members  and  officers  were  struck  with  the  propriety 
of  thus  acquainting  their  intelligent  countrymen  in  other  places  with  their  objects^ 
plans,  and  operations ;  not  doubting  that  they  should  obtain  the  efficient  co-opera- 
tion, as  well  as  the  hearty  approbation,  of  those  who  might  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  them ;  and  the  executive  committee  look  with 
peculiar  interest  and  lively  hope  to  the  results  of  this  the  first  experiment  mada 
by  the  Lyceum  to  solicit,  in  person,  that  general  support  which  aJone  can  bring 
its  plan  to  the  proper  test 

The  American  Lyceum  was  formed  in  New- York  in  May,  1831,  by  delegates 
appointed  by  several  state  and  local  societies,  and  firiends  of  education,  at  the  in* 
ritation  of  Uie  Lyceum  of  that  state ;  and  is  designed  to  perform,  on  a  large  scale, 
for  the  country,  what  a  local  lyceum  performs  for  the  city,  Tillage,  or  neighbour- 
hood in  which  it  is  established.  That  this  may  be  the  better  apprehended  by 
those  not  familiar  with  associations  of  the  kind,  or  who  may  not  undentand  the 
application  of  the  term,  Lyceum,  which,  indeed,  is  used  in  a  broad  sense,  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  a  local  lyceum  is  a  voluntary  association  for  inteUectual 
improvement.  A  voluntary  association  for  mutual  intellectual  improvement  is  a 
definition  which  would  describe  more  minutely  a  large  proportion  of  the  societisa 
which  bear  the  name ;  but  there  are  some  whose  plans  embrace  a  wide  sphere  of 
operation,  and  aim  at  the  benefit  of  individuals  or  classes  not  comprised  in  their 
number.  When  we  use  the  term  lyceum,  therefore,  we  may  speak  of  a  literary 
club  of  almost  any  description,  a  literary  association,  or  a  society  for  debate  or 
lectures ;  and  to  these  objects  may  be  added  literary  contributors  or  corespondents, 
exertions  for  the  popular  diffusion  of  the  arts  or  sciences,  the  improvement  of 
taste  by  the  embellishment  of  village  scenery,  rural  architecture,  or  the  promotion 
of  education  in  schools.  A  great  variety  of  plans  and  objects  is  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  variety  of  circumstances  in  different  places  and  classes  of  persons ; 
and  it  is  very  evident,  that  in  our  country  every  friend  of  popular  improvement 
should  be  at  liberty  to  select  such  means  as  may  be  most  easily  and  eheai^y  ap- 
plied with  the  best  prospects  of  extensive  and  permanent  benefiL 

In  our  country  we  enjoy  peculiar  advantages  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ; 

and  the  indispensable  importance  of  general  instruction  to  our  highest  national 

interests,  is  admitted  by  so  many  of  our  best  citizens,  that  nothing  but  good  plana 

of  operation  seem  wanting,  in  order  to  procure  an  extensive  and  powerful  tt«r- 
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tion  in  its  faTour,  and  the  accomplishment  of  much  of  the  good  which  is  so  ardently 
to  be  desired.  Many  enlightened  and  philanthropic  men  have  submitted  projects 
of  improvement  to  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  states  and  the  Union ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  liberal  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  support  of 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges:  but  there  appears  to  be  a  want  of  assistants  of 
one  class,  which  as  yet  exists  only  on  a  small  and  inadequate  scale — a  class  of 
ardeiUf  persevering ^  and  graluitous  superintendents  of  education,  in  districts 
around  them,  where  they  can  apply  such  time  as  they  have  at  their  disposal  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Such  labourers  we  see  engaged  in  other  philanthropic 
enteiprizes  with  energy  and  success;  and  nothing,  probably,  is  necessary  to 
obtain  an  army  of  volunteers  enlisted  for  the  improvement  of  schools,  and  the 
promotion  and  support  of  lyceums,  but  the  force  of  example  and  the  repeated 
representation  of  their  usefulness  and  feasibility. 

In  evidence  of  this,  we  may  invite  some  of  the  members  of  this  audience  to  re- 
flect upon  their  own  experience,  and  inquire  of  them,  whether  there  was  not  a 
time  when  they  entertained  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  effecting  what  they  now 
perceive  to  be  easily  practicable,  and  whether  they  were  not  once  too  diffident  to 
attempt  what  they  are  now  engaged  in  accomplishing  with  gratifying  success. 
The  managers  and  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum  particularly,  and  other 
lyceums  in  this  city,  may  be  appealed  to  with  confidence  to  give  an  affirmative 
answer  to  these  questions.  The  audience  are  referred  to  the  reports  of  those  so- 
deties  for  some  of  the  details  of  their  operations ;  and  other  concurrent  evidence 
of  a  similar  nature  will  be  presented,  in  the  form  of  reports,  of  more  distant  asso- 
ciations. It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  many  such  reports,  which  we  had 
reason  to  expect  would  be  laid  before  the  present  meeting,  may  not  be  transmitted, 
or  may  not  arrive  in  time.  The  peculiar  state  of  the  country  may  partly  ac- 
count for  the  silence  of  some  of  our  auxiliaries;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
of  their  reports  may  be  received  in  season  to  be  published  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

It  has  ever  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know,  even  when  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  lyceums  responded  to  our  calls  for  information,  and  when  the  leporle 
from  individuals  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  intellectual  improvements  were 
the  most  few  and  limited,  that  much  had  actually  been  done  and  was  still  doing. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  be  long  before  all,  or  even  the  greater  part,  of  those 
intellectual  enterprizes  which  are  going  on  in  our  country  will  be  regularly 
and  fully  reported  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society.  This,  indeed,  the 
Lyceum  desires  to  accomplish ;  this  was  from  the  first  proposed  as  one  of  the 
objects  in  the  constitution ;  and  this  it  is  certainly  very  proper  to  keep  continually 
in  view ;  but  we  cannot  expect  to  see  it  entirely  compassed  until  a  material  im- 
provement shall  have  taken  place  in  the  views  of  our  countrymen.  Such  an  end, 
however,  is  doubtless  highly  desirable)  and  towards  its  attainment  our  society 
has  done  something,  and  labours  to  do  much  more. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  great  and  serious  obstaeles  oppose  the  attain- 
ment of  some  of  the  objects  of  the  American  Lyceum ;  and  we  may  pause  a  mo- 
ment to  notice  the  difficulties  which  we  have  had  to  enoonnter  in  our  endea- 
yours  to  establish  thai  exteofeive  system  of  co-operation  at  our  annual  meetings 
which  is  contemplated  by  the  constitution.  We  should  naturally  desire  to  see 
present  on  these  anniversaries  the  most  interested,  intelligent,  and  active  mem- 
bers of  local  lyceums,  the  directors  of  literary  institutions,  the  editors  of  our 
publications  on  education,  and  those  statesmen  who  have  most  influence  in  de- 
vising or  executing  laws  for  its  promotion.  But  these  individuals  are  generally 
feund  to  have  appropriated  all  their  spare  time,  and  often  all  the  means  they  are 
able  to  spare,  to  commence  or  to  carry  on  some  enterprize  in  their  own  towns, 
counties,  or  states.    Prom  correspondence  and  personal  acquaintance)  we  know 
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that  such  is  in  many  instances  the  fiu^.  While,  there^Mre,  we  have  annually  to 
lament  the  absence  of  many  of  those  best  qualified  to  instruct  as  by  their  experi- 
ence, animate  us  by  their  zeal,  and  aid  us  by  their  counsels ;  we  still  find  at 
these  regular  meetings  of  our  Society,  much  to  console  us  in  the  reflection,  that 
although  absent,  they  are  labouring  with  us  in  those  departments  so  necessary, 
so  indispensable ;  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  solid,  extensive,  and  permar 
nent  interest  in  the  mind  and  its  great  interests. 

Another  fact  is  to  be  taken  in  the  account.    Notwithstanding  the  great  advan- 
tages which  usually  flow  from  associations  for  intellectual  improvement,  it  is 
-  commonly  a  serious  task  to  form  them.   When  formed,  they  are  in  some  instances 

easily  retrained.  Generally  the  principal  difficulty  lies  at  the  outset,  and  this 
prevents  the  founding  of  many  lyceums  in  places  where  the  want  of  them  is  ac- 
knowledged, and' by  persons  who  might  be  looked  to  as  their  patrons.  Similar  > 
difiiculties  stand  in  the  way  of  every  successive  step  in  this  system  of  com- 
bination and  co-operation.  Even  after  lyceums  have  been  formed  and  con- 
ducted with  success  in  a  district  or  county,  it  requires  active  and  persevering 
.  labour  on  the  part  of  some  one  or  more  individuals  to  effect  an  occasional  union 
of  powers,  or  even  to  secure  for  a  length  of  time  a  correspondence.  It  might  be 
'  presumed,  that  persons  who  had  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  advan- 
tages of  co-operation,  would  be  prepaied  to  extend  their  sphere,  and  eagerly 
grasp  at  those  still  in  prospect. 

But  this,  unfortunately,  is  not  very  often  the  fact ;  and  we  have  not  found 
that  promptitude  which  could  be  desired,  among  local  lyceums,  to  unite  and  form 
county  lyceums ;  or  among  the' latter,  to  form  state  lyceums ;  or  among  those  of 
all  classes,  to  send  their  delegates  and  reports  to  other  annual  meetings  of  the 
f  American  Lyceum.    Nor  have  they  been  very  ready  to  forward  approved  essays 

the  fruits  of  their  labours,  for  extensive  and  gratuitous  publication,  which  is  one 
of  the  projects  formerly  presented ;  or  to  send  collections  of  minerals,  plants,  Ac.,  to 
exchange  for  mutual  benefit;  or  to  co-operate  with  all  desirable  zeal  and  constancy 
for  the  further  extension  of  those  benefits  which  they  have  secured  within  their 
own  particular  spheres. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that  whenever  the  general  society  shall 
send  out  well  qualified  agents  to  visit  different  parts  of  the  country,  explain  our 
objects,  and  make  known  the  ways  in  which  local  lyceums  can  enter  into  co- 
operation with  us,  these  difficulties  will  begin  to  give'  way.  The  presence  of 
such  an  agent  would  doubtless  redouble  the  zeal,  awaken  the  hopes,  and  facili- 
tate as  well  as  direct  the  exertions  of  our  friends  in  all  places  which  he  should 
visit. .  He  would  bear  to  them  the  living  evidence,  to  every  co-operator  in  such 
a  cause  so  gratifying,  that  the  number  of  their  fellow-labourers  for  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  improvement  of  their  country  is  far  greater  than  they  had  known 
it  to  be ;  that  the  objects  they  have  undertaken  to  promote  are  approved  by 
others ;  that  many,  in  different  parts  of  our  land,  have  put  their  most  open  and 
decided  seal  of  approbation  on  such  designs  and  labours,  such  disinterestedness 
I  and  perseverance,  by  devoting  themselves  to  similar  enterprizes.    At  the  same 

-  time  they  .-would  derive  from  the  agents  the  instructive  result  of  experience, 
and  be  taughf.  how  to  apply  their  powers  and  resources  tn  new  forms,  and  with 
new  hopes. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  an  agisnt,  proceeding  from  this  so- 
ciety, would  receive  a  hearty  welcome  in  ^very  part  of  the  country.  Experi- 
ments gratuitously  made,  though  on  a  limited  scale  and  in  an  imperfect  manner, 
by  some  of  the  members  of  the  exeiputive  committee  at  different  periods,  have 
shown  that  much  might  be  expected  from  a  regular  and  systematic  plan  of 
operations.  However  slow  many,  even  of  the  most  energetic  and  successful 
promoters  of  local  lyceums  may  be  to  appreciate  the  advantages  or  probabU 
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tfuceesc  of  more  extensiye  co-operation,  they  are  all  pndiaposed  to  faTonr  Buy 
promising  undertaking  of  the  kind  ;  for  those  who  hare  once  really  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  disinterested  and  suecessful  efforts  for  the  good  of  others,  hare  acquired 
a  keener  relish  lor  them  than  common  men ;  and,  such  is  now  the  happy  stale  of 
our  country,  that  individuals  of  this  description,  in  all  classes  and  circumstances, 
may  be  found  in  almost  every  viUage  and  hamlet,  who,  in  one  form  or  another, 
have  known  from  experience  something  of  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

There  are  those  in  our  country  who  meditate  plans  useful  to  distant  nations, 
and  wish  to  spend  their  days  in  instructing  the  inhabitants  of  foreign  lands. 
What  fiiyourable  opportunities  might  they  often  find  to  fit  themselves  for 
vsefulness  abroad,  if  they  would  begin  by  seeking  out  the  ignorant  around  them, 
and  thus  assist  us  in  diffusing  education  more  universally  in  a  part  of  the  worid 
which  seems  destined  to  shed  light  on  other  regions,  and  is  therefore,  doubtless, 
bound  to  become  luminous  herself  1 

Surely,  society  around  us  presents  an  interesting  and  attractive  scene,  when 
we  reflect  that  there  is  scarcely  an  ignorant  adult  who  is  not  ce^ble  of  being  im« 
proved  by  the  instruction  or  the  example  of  others,  and,  in  fact,  desirous  of  being 
taught;  while  a  whole  generation  of  smiling  children  surround  us,  alike  ready  to 
receive  from  us  whatever  we  have  to  impart  I  It  is,  however,  an  important  truth, 
and  one  worthy  to  be  borne  constantly  in  mind,  that  there  is  one  condition  imder 
which  such  communications  are  to  be  made — viz.,  in  such  fonn,  manner,  and 
degree,  with  such  circumstances  and  aasociations,  as  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  and  character  require.  A  friend  of  education,  as  early  as  possible,  must 
bring  himself  to  such  a  state  of  submission  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  real  in* 
terests  of  others,  that  he  shall  not  wish  to  compel  every  one  to  prefer  his  own 
fovourite  topic,  or  form  of  teaching,  or  plan  of  eo-operation.  By  opposing  the 
nature  of  the  mind  around  us,  we  can  accomplish  little;  by  regarding  them,  we 
can  do  much,  especially  if  we  also  endeavour  to  avail  ourselves  of  existing  cir* 
cumstanoes. 

Of  this  important  principle  the  American  Lyceum  has  endeavoured  to  avail 
itself.  Having  found  that  some  of  its  first  plans  of  operation  were  not  likely  to 
prove  successful  without  funds  and  with  few  active  labourers,  new  ones  have 
htea  devised,  and  often  with  better  success.  Hence  the  varied  aspects  which 
our  assembly  weara  at  different  houra  in  the  course  of  the  annual  meetings.  We 
pass  from  the  reading  of  reports  on  lyceums  and  schools,  to  discussions  and 
lectures.  We  ptaa  irom  accounts  of  what  has  been  done  around  us  the  past 
year,  to  the  letten  sent  us  by  friends  abroad.  If  every  thing  presented  by  others 
is  not  strictly  within  our  own  ^here,  it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  friends  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  far  and  neat,  are  animated  by  feelings  like  oure,  and  la- 
bouring with  equal  or  superior  zeal  in  different  spheres.  While  we  are  mors 
humbly  engaged  in  laying  deep  and  broad  foundations  for  primary  and  popular 
education,  it  is  well  for  us  to  know  that  othere  are  preparing  for  the  superstruc* 
iure ;  and  to  perceive  that  hands  are  ready  to  crown  our  work  with  firm  and  fofiy 
walls,— just,  symmetrical,  and  polished  decorations. 

The  correspondence  of  the  past  year,  which  is  conducted  under  the  authority 
4>f  the  executive  committee  in  New- York,  has  been  as  laborious  as  in  any  pre- 
vious twelvemonth  since  the  formation  of  the  society ;  and  in  private  interviews 
with  friends  of  education  fh>m  different  parts  of  the  Union  and  some  foreign  coun- 
tries, interesting  facts  have  been  obtained  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  present, 
in  a  digested  form,  to  our  countrymen,  if  the  Lyceum  could  command  the  funds 
neoessary  to  arrange  and  publish  them.  In  the  present  state  of  the  treasury, 
however,  several  of  the  projects  which  hsTe  been  mediuted  by  the  executive  oom- 
jnittae,  must  neoessarily  remain  unexecuted, 
yhe  jMwsct  is  apariod  when  the  interesU  of  common  education  sesni  to  i«- 


quire  particular  attention  from  our  intelligent  men :  for  the  distribution  of  the 
surplus  reTenue  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  states  money  which  will  be  by 
some  of  them  appropriated  to  this  important  object.  As  yet  no  views  have  been 
presented  on  the  manner  of  appropriation :  so  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  but  little  good  will  be  done,  if  not  positive  evil.  The 
ezecutiye  committee  became  convinced  that  this  was  a  subject  of  great  practical 
importance ;  and  therefore  agreed  to  propose  the  following  question  as  the  first  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Lyceum  for  debate  at  the  seventh  annual  meeting :  **  What 
principles  ought  to  be  regarded  by  a  state  in  the  distribution  of  its  share  of  tho 
'  surplus  revenue  for  the  support  of  common  education  V* 

In  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  an  exertion  has  been  made  to  procure  a 
liberal  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  teachers  on  a  scale 
appropriate  to  the  importance  of  the  object  We  regret,  howeyer,  to  perceive 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  immediate  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  on 
an  elevated  basis,  in  any  part  of  our  country.  The  public  interests  appear  to 
need  that  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  A  fow  of  the  best  qualified  men  should 
be  engaged  and  devoted  to  digest  a  plan  of  common  education,  in  all  its  details, 
with  sufficient  means  at  their  disposal  to  put  it  in  full  operation.  A  plan  of 
studies  for  teachers,  with  a  system  of  instruction  and  discipline  for  schools,  re« 
commended  by  such  authority,  and  with  results  exhibited  by  teachers  trained  by 
such  men,  would  necessarily  claim  attention,  and  be  speedily  adopted  and  prae« 
tised  by  others. 

An  example  is  needed — a  great  m  odel,  practical  yet  elevated,  embracing  thi 
best  principles  of  Europe,  yet  modified  and  improved  for  America-- a  system  not 
formed  at  hazard  as  a  mere  novelty,  but  retaining  all  that  is  sound  and  just  ill 
#  present  plans  and  methods ;  in  short,  an  American  stock,  planted  in  our  richest 

soil;  watered,  trained,  and  pruned  by  hands  which  have  learnt  double  skill  among 
the  nurseries  of  our  own  and  foreign  lands. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  find  none  of  our  institutions  engaged  in  maturing  any 
system  so  enlightened  and  derated  as  we  could  desire.  Limited  views  and 
local  habits  in  education  seem  to  present  obstacles  to  improvement  in  soms 
places,  while  the  want  of  an  independent  existence  as  teachers  in  seminaries,  pre- 
vent the  departments  annexed  to  some  of  our  colleges  and  academies  from  aim- 
ing at  a  high  and  leading  rank.  The  eight  academies  of  Ncw-YoHe,  designated 
by  law  two  or  three  years  since  to  receive  the  addition  of  teachers'  departments, 
appear  to  be  doing  a  limited  amount  of  good  in  that  branch— about  as  much  as 
was  anticipated  in  our  last  report.  According  to  the  superintendents,  only  about 
one  hundred  teachers  received  any  instruction  in  them,  and  many  of  these  at- 
tended but  for  a  few  weeks. 

With  respect  to  our  foreign  correspondence,  it  was  gratifying  to  learn,  some 
time  after  the  adjournment  of  the  sixth  annual  meeting,  that  the  communication 
on  Education  in  Sweden,  promised  by  Mr.  Arfwedsen,  a  native  of  that  country, 
and  now  American  consul  at  Stockholm,  had  been  several  months  in  the  United 
t  States,  though  accidentally  delayed  in  reaching  the  executive  committee.    It  has 

since  been  printed  *,  but,  with  several  other  productions  furnished  by  different 
friends,  has  not  been  as  extensiyely  circulated  as  its  ifterita  deserve. 

Gen.  Santander,  late  President  of  New  Qranada,  the  most  advanced  of  the 
South  American  republics,  continues  occasionally  his  correspondence.  A  late 
letter  from  him  informs  us,  that  their  system  of  common  aixl  superior  educa- 
tion is  progressing  at  equal  rate  with  some  other  branches  of  improyement ; 
and  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  with  Sabbath  Schools,  which  the  state  of 
that  country  promises  to  render  of  peculiar  importance  in  some  points  of  view. 

Publications  have  been  recently  received  from  Joaquim  Mosquera,  late  vioe- 
prendsnt  of  Naw  Granada,  which  tastily  to  tlia  eontinuaooa  of  hit  seal  and  1*^ 
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bours  in  favour  of  education  in  his  country.  Soon  after  leaving  hU  office  in 
the  government,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  university  of  Popayan,  the  city 
of  his  residence^  and  there^  according  to  his  resolution  expressed  while  in  this 
country,  he  perseveres  in  the  laborious  and  responsible  duties  of  an  unpaid 
volunteer  director  of  common  schools  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Domestic  afflictions  have  deprived  us  for  some  months  past  of  the  correspondence 
of  Dr.  Lleras  of  Bogota;  but  it  appears  from  the  papers,  that  he  has  published 
a  translation  of  a  valuable  geographical  work  on  Colombia,  with  additions ;  and 
this,  as  well  as  various  other  indications,  show  that  steady  progress  is  making 
in  New  Granada  against  the  numerous  obstacles  which  oppose  the  progress  of 
intellectual  improvement. 

The  government  continue  to  receive  official  reports  of  the  establishment  of 
every  new  school,  the  public  examinations  of  colleges,  and  other  events  of  interest 
to  education,  even  from  the  most  remote  and  se^uded  places,  where  they  from 
time  to  time  transpire;  and  notices  of  all  are  published  in  the  Gazette,  in  a  man- 
ner well  calculated  to  impress  on  the  people  a  respect  for  learning  and  a  desire 
to  multiply  its  institutions.  We  occasionally  find  in  them  notices  of  individuals, 
of  both  clergy  and  laity,  who  have  entered  the  schools  as  gratuitous  teachers 
for  different  periods,  in  places  where  no  funds  were  provided  for  their  support. 
The  Bogota  Gazette  of  Dec  4th,  1836,  mentions,  that  professorships  of  Greek  and 
Elnglish,  and  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  had  been  authorized  in  the  college  of 
Velez ;  and  that  Thomas  Murray  was  appointed,  at  his  own  request,  to  supply 
them  with  at  least  one  course  of  lectures  gratuitously. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  interesting  feature  of  education  in  New  Ghranada 
may  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  noble  example  of  Mr.  Mosquera  and  a  few 
of  his  friends,  who,  some  years  since,  when  the  university  of  Popayan  was  about 
to  be  closed  in  consequence  of  the  losses  and  calamities  attending  the  war  of  ln> 
dependence,  volunteered  to  perform  the  duties  of  pioftaaon  gratuitously  ;  and  ihuS| 
by  their  unpaid  labours,  sustained  the  institution,  and  enabled  many  of  the  youth 
to  pursue  their  studies,  while  they  gave  a  noble  and  valuable  testimony  to  educa- 
tion, which  it  would  be  well  if  other  men  in  other  countries  would  properly  ap- 
preciate. Shall  we  not  notice  such  sacrifices  to  the  public  good,  and  become 
stimulated  by  them  ourselves,  especiaUy  when  we  see  them  made  in  an  interior 
region  of  a  long  oppressed  and  benighted  continent  1  When  we  hear  of  such 
testimony  given  in  favour  of  education  near  the  head  waters  of  a  South  American 
river,  among  a  people  but  just  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  Spain,  and  still  but 
half  freed  from  that  of  Rome,  shall  we  not  wish  to  draw  forth  the  shining  exam- 
ple from  the  valley  of  the  Andes  which  it  adorns,  to  hold  it  up  to  our  own  eyes 
and  those  of  our  countrymen  1 

But  the  names  of  some  of  those  Spanish  Americans  who  have  lor  several  years 
expressed  an  interest  in  the  operations  of  the  American  Lyceum,  and  whose  coi^ 
respondence  has  enriched  our  publications  with  some  of  their  most  warm  and 
philanthropic  sentiments, — ^their  names  remind  us  of  others,  who  were  associated 
with  them  at  our  past  anniversaries.  The  death  of  Mr.  Velez  of  Havana,  and 
of  his  countryman  Gkner,  are  mentioned  in  our  two  last -annual,  reports;  and 
this  year  we  have  to  record  with  regret  that  of  Don  Antonio  de  Zavala,  the. author 
of  an  Elssay  on  Education  in  Mexico,  his  native  country,  which  was  published 
among  our  transactions  two  or  three  years  ligo. 

No  man  has  ever  risen  in  Spanish  America  who  has  adopted  such  strong, 
clear,  and  decided  opinions  in  favour  of  republicanism  in  government,  toleration 
in  religion,  liberality  in  policy,  external  and  internal,  opposition  to  foreign  su- 
premacy, spiritual  as  well  as  political,  and  patronage  to  arts,  sciences,  and  imi- 
versal  education.  No  man  has  advocated  them  in  the  South  with  equal  zeal, 
boldness,  and  perseverance;  adhered  to  them  under  so  great  a  variety  of  ciicumr 
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Stances  and  dangers ;  or  so  promptly  and  cheerftdly  renounced  station,  honours, 
and  friends  when  principles  required  the  sacrifice.  Few  men,  it  is  true,  were 
ever  taught  in  a  more  practical  manner  to  prize  liberty,  ciTil  and  religious,  a  vir- 
tuous and  intelligent  community,  than  Mr.  Zavala ;  who,  after  speaking  with  free- 
dom of  the  claims  of  Mexico  in  the  Cortez  of  Spain  previously  to  the  revolution, 
was  welcomed,  on  landing  in  his  own  country,  with  chains  and  imprisonment  for 
two  years  in  the  dungeons  of  IJlua,  without  trial  and  even  without  an  open  ac- 
cusation. In  all  his  writings  and  speeches,  as  governor  of  the  state  of  Mexico, 
and  as  author  of  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolutions  in  the  Mexican  Republic,"  he 
gives  frequent  arguments  and  eulogiums  on  education  with  a  force  and  b«iuty 
which  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  to  admire  the  more  his  eloquence,  his  sentiments, 
or  his  spirit. 

We  would  not  forget  the  exertions  of  those  friends  of  the  country  and  of  our- 
selves, who  have  held  meetings  or  formed  associations  in  behalf  of  our  common 
cause,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  since  our  anniversary,  although  not  con- 
nected with  us  in  our  association.  Conventions  of  teachers  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation have  been  held  in  different  places,  from  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  of 
our  fellow  members  here  present  may  be  prepared  to  give  us  information.  The 
Convention  of  teachers  and  others  at  Cincinnati,  to  which  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed at  our  6th  Annual  Meeting,  was  held,  and  attended  by  a  large  number; 
but  unfortunately  our  representatives  were  unable  to  be  present.  A  Convention 
is  to  be  held  at  Utica,  New- York,  on  the  Uth  of  the  present  month,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  state  society  for  the  promotion  of  common  education ;  and  one 
of  the  leading  objects  proposed,  is  the  support  of  active  agents  in  the  counties  of 
that  State.  It  is  desirable  that  some  of  our  number  should,  if  possible,  be  present 
at  that  meeting. 

The  liberal  public  and  private  appropriations  which  continue  to  be  made  oo- 
easionally  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  education,  show 
some  gratifying  evidences  of  a  spirit  which  we  hope  to  see  more  universally 
diffused.  Among  the  donations  which  may  most  gratify  us,  is  one  of  $25,000 
by  Mr.  Abner  Jones  of  New- York,  to  found  a  professorship  of  vocal  music  in 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  that  city;  the  object  of  which  is  to 
cultivate  the  science  and  art  of  music  among  clergymen,  as  the  first  step  towards 
their  general  diffusion,  especially  among  the  young.  He  had  before  given  his 
labours  gratuitously  for  several  months  to  the  occasional  instruaion  of  about  90O 
children  in  one  of  the  New- York  public  schools  in  singing,  as  was  mentioned  in 
our  last  report. 

A  society  has  recently  been  formed  in  Boston,  to  which  we  must  wish  success— 
the  American  Physiological  Society,  whose  object  is  to  difiuse  among  our  coun* 
trymen  generally  a  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  and  the  laws  of  health.  The 
president.  Dr.  Alcott,  has  been  for  some  years  an  active  fellow-labourer  with  us 
in  favour  of  education,  and  is  now  editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education,  the  official 
journal  of  the  Lyceum,  as  well  as  of  other  works  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
rising  generation.  He  has  also  had  experience  as  a  physician,  and  as  a  lecturer 
to  the  young  on  physiology  *,  and  being  associated  with  men  of  a  similar  spirit, 
much  benefit  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  new  association.  Experiment 
has  proved  that  no  branch  of  natural  science  is  better  adapted  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  young,  to  excite  their  interest,  and  make  useful  practical  impres- 
sions, than  human  physiology.  If  the  society  which  has  been  named  shall  send 
out  lecturers  on  that  branch,  as  it  proposes  to  do,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
will  render  material  service  to  the  country. 

The  American  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  was  formed  in 
the  city  of  New-York  the  past  year,  for  noble  objects,  and  on  a  plan  of  liberality 
which,  if  it  does  not  prove  too  extensiTe  to  be  carried  into  successfiil  operation. 
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will  gohr  U>  satiBfy  the  wiahM  of  ererj  friend  of  popular  intellectual  improve- 
meat  Many  of  our  inteUigeot,  rirtuous,  and  influential  fellowHsitizens  baye  ex* 
pressed  their  decided  approbation  of  its  objects  and  hearty  wisfaas  for  its  success} 
while  some  have  been  found  ready  to  make  liberal  offers  of  pecuniary  assistance 
to  the  association  when  it  shall  commence  operations,  which  will  tend  to  counteract 
the  impure  currents  of  the  American  press  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
ks  patronage  and  resources. 

We  continue  occasionally  to  meet  with  friends  of  education  from  abroad  e»> 
gaged  in  Tisiting  our  institutions;  and  cTery  year  have  reason  to  renew  our  ra> 
grets  that  we  hare  still  nothing  like  a  national  system,  or  eren  national  principles 
of  common  education,  to  present  to  their  view.  The  arriTal  of  erery  such  risiter 
should  stimulate  us  to  new  exertions ;  as  it  is  calculated  to  remind  us  of  what  im^ 
improvements  we  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  make,  with  all  the  advantages 
wl^ch  we  possess,  all  the  inducements  we  have,  and  all  the  dangers  which  threat- 
en us  if  we  longer  delay. 

The  secretary  of  a  very  respectable  school  in  London,  on  a  recent  tour  of 
visitation  among  the  schools  of  some  parts  of  our  country,  fiivoured  the  teaehere 
and  others  with  lectures,  in  which  he  developed  the  principles  pursued  in  the  insti* 
tution  which  he  superintends ;  and  impressed  not  a  few,  it  is  believed,  with  the 
importance  of  introducing  more  of  the  InUrrogaUve  syaUm  in  Amerieaa  sehoola. 
The  Lyceum  are  under  obligations  to  him  for  several  pamphlets  relating  to  the 
plan  and  operations  of  two  or  three  large  London  institutions. 

From  information  which  will  be  laid  before  the  Lyceum  at  the  present  seventh 
annual  meeting,  the  members  will  learn,  with  pleasure,  of  the  continued  progress 
of  some  of  our  most  important  and  flourishing  auxiliaries,  as  well  as  of  some 
whose  operations  are  on  a  less  prominent  scale,  though  their  spheres  are  still  of 
real  and  very  deep  interest,  because  they  deal  either  with  the  young  or  with  per- 
sons whose  occupations  in  a  degree  deny  them  other  opportunities  for  self>in« 
structions.  And  how  gratifying  it  is,  after  a  season  like  the  past,  spent  in  wUd 
dissipation  by  some,  in  the  highest  frivolities  of  fashionable  life  by  many,  and  by 
others  still  partly  in  the  excitement  of  pecuniary  gain,  and  partly  amidst  Uie  appre> 
hensions  or  realities  of  pecuniary  distress,  how  gratifying  to  leani,  tVom  facts  be* 
fore  our  eyes,  that  there  have  been  those,  who  in  the  midst  of  their  associates  of 
the  lyceums,  have  been  tasting  of  calmer  pleasures,  less  dangerous  and  less 
perishable ;  and  that  so  many  are  now  able  to  meet  us  from  afar,  and  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  happy  influences  of  intellectual  pursuits  on  thecharacter  and  condition 
of  individuals  and  of  society. 

We  would  welcome  them  all,  as  friends  who  have  learnt  how  to  appreciate 
their  toils  and  labours,  by  contesting  with  such  obstacles  and  discouragements  as 
they  have  encountered.  We  wouki  desire  to  extend  to  them  such  agreeable  re- 
flections, such  new  hopes  and  encouragements  as  we  ourselves  enjoy  from  their 
gratifying  and  consoling  presence  in  this  place  on  this  occasion.  May  we  not 
all  recal,  with  warm  interest,  that  however  few  our  numbers  compared  with  what 
we  might  desire,  however  much  we  may  have  seen  our  favourite  objects  slighted 
by  many  since  we  last  met,  it  is  not  a  subject  of  mere  self-interest,  or  of  factitious 
or  transitory  importance,  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  exertions ;  that  every 
step  in  which  we  have  been  successful,  is  a  point  of  consequence  gained  ,*  and 
that  our  labours,  however  humble,  are  directed  at  the  lasting  benefit  of  others, 
of  our  country,  and  of  mankind.  TRBonoRE  Dwiobt.  Jr. 

Corres.  Sec.  of  the  American  Lyceum. 
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